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NOTES 


The New Year 


The old year is going out at the time of our 
writing these notes. As yet the New Year does not 
inean much to us. The same high prices, the same 
corruption, the same trouble and discontent in Jabour 
-ontinue. The Kashmir problem remains unsolved, 
-and Pakistan continues with its war of attrition and 

at of nerves. The latest move being to try and enlist 
reenaries from the exiled Poles and Czecho-Slovaks. 
é there are signs of awakening in the people to the 

{ causes of the evils that infest us, And in that we 

".2¢ all the hope that there is for the New Year. 
PV. We have just had the biggest session of the 
i Congress ever held, and the first after the attainment 
(of freedom. Let us hope in future sessions there will 
not be such a wasteful spending of money to So little 
‘purpose. The one outstanding event was the passage 
; at arms between the High Command and its rank and 
, le over the “standards of public conduct” resolution. 
“indit Nehru was perfectly right in asking for a 
1 .sopening of the matter and what followed might have 
jeen found wanting in methodology but not in 
principle. All the same Pandit Nehru would do well 
‘to remember the occasion and to devote a little 
thought about the basic causes that led to it. 

We hope the New Year will bring some relief to 
us all, and notably to those who have to bear the 
brunt of the effects of other people's avarice and malice, 
political and economic. 
core 8 

s uongress President’s Address 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya hag established for 
himself position as a wide-awake public man, as a 
powerful controversialist, as a publicist of wide 
interests. We looked forward to his: address as Presi- 
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dent of the 55th Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress with a certain amount of eager curiosity. And 
though the characteristic qualities are there, the 
address lacked a central theme round which would 
revolve his ideas of reform and reconstruction so long 
denied opportunity for flowering into shape and form 
in the body-politie of India. This absence is responsible 
for the rather rambling note of doubt and hesitation 
that disappoints the reader. The medical man, who 
turned in his youth his back on the healing art with 
a view to devote his superb powers to public affairs, 
to service of a country subject to an alien State, must 
have lost his skill so that he failed to diagnose and 
prescribe for the ills from which his people suffered. 
An interpreter of Gandhism, possessing an in- 
exhaustible mastery over words, an organiser of 
constructive activities inspired by Gandhiji, he was 
expected to give a lead to fellow-travellers towards 
the better life incarnated in the Master—self-reliant 
but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour but disdain- 
ing to exploit the labour of others. This ideal reached 
by a man who lived amongst us has been the inspira- 
tion of India’s fight for the renewal of national 
dignity in the comity of modern nations. : 

Dr. Pattabhi has shared the heat and dust of this 
struggle against alien usurpation, and it was hoped 
that his address as President of the first session of the 
Congress in an India freed from that domination 
would ring the call that would send millions to the 
battle for social and economic Swaraj. Instead we have 
a laboured disquisition on things as they are and 
as they ought to be. The reason is difficult to locate. 
But we will hazard a guess. Dr. Pattabhi has called 
on us to recognize that the era in which he is required 
to guide the Congress is not one of “martyrs,” but of 
“heroes and statesmen,’ of poets and philosophers, We 
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sannai say that we detect in his address the character- 
istic marks and notes of the poet and the philosopher, 
though that of the statesman can be found if we bring 
im’ down to the rank of a politician concerned with 
cléver. manipulation of day-to-day affairs lacking the 
wide vision that wisdom brings, where the pointers of 
knowlecge are halting. The source of the handicap 
can be -urther traced if we recognize that Dr. Pattabhi 
was not a revolutionary in. the sense of the Master 
whom ke has sought to interpret with such loyalty. 
Perhaps this change was inevitable; the leadership 
of the Songress which Iff~shares=-today has lost the 
inspiratim of the more spacious days when Gandhiji 
was there to warn and to guide. 

We have to accept the decree of this evolution. 
The hesitancy of the times has been reflected in Dr. 
Pattabh.’s address, and it has been brought out so 
prominectly in that part of it wherein he used similes 
and metephors to explain the true relation that should 
subsist between the Congress and the Government. 
The number of these similes and metaphors shows 
that the speaker has had an uneasy feeling, an un- 
certain ind with regard to this relationship. “Mother- 
in-law’ (Congress), “daughter-in-law” (Government) ; 
the, fonmer is benevolent and elderly ; the latter is 
tactful -vhile “ultimately carrying out her own will.” 
There cre other analogies which physiology and 
mechaniss supply. And in the abundance of these we 
are almast lost. The same characteristic came out in 
his hanciing of the Linguistic Provinces problem of 
which h= has been a protagonist for about 40 years, 
almost the whole period of his public life. In face of 
the reaztionary recommendations of the Dar Com- 
mission, appointed by the Constituent Assembly’s 
President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Dr. Pattabhi has 
been content with merely recording the fact of this 
appointment, with his concern for the “South’; he is 
of. opin.on that “the north of India is fortunately: 
administered, roughly speaking, even now, through 
such homogeneous provinces, but not the South.” 
Evidently, the crusading period of the Linguistic ‘pro- 
vinces yearning has gone; and Dr. Pattabhi is 
weighed down with the “stern sense of the practical 
and a due balancing of the immediate and the remote,” 
This is deautifully vague language; and when the 
crusader dons the toga of the legislator, we cannot 
expect more from him. 

We leave the President of this year’s Congress 
with fme:ng the key-note of his address which has 
been strcek as follows : 

Eert, then, the thought occurs—where lies all, 
balanve—ave are all familiar with the two opposite 
views on the question. “It is true on the one hand 
that there is a period of youthful enthusiasm when 
we imagined that society could proceed without 
the spur of self-interest. The world of facts on the 
other has proved to us that an enlightened but 
staunch self-interest is and must ever remain the 
mainspring of human endeavour. The explosive 
reformer refused to profit by his experience. He 





is too proud in his concept to learn from life. F 
idly fancies that by enlisting all men as Seva 
of an octopus State, he can solve the proble 
which have baffled political philosophers like Plag 
and Aristotle. He is deluded enough to believe tha 
in the abolition of prizes which stimulate ambitic! 
lies the cure for all social evils.” amt 


And this before a year has lapsed since the passin: 
of the Father of the Nation ! : 


“Standard_.of Public Conduct’. 


The, _tesolutibn on this subject has been one ° 
the most remiirkable~incidents~oithis-session of ' 
Congress. Its repurcussion on the public and the wor, 
outside has yet to be seen. After the President’s verd. 
that “thé\Governnfent has incurred the displeasure ¢ 
the public and courted a certain measure of unpopularit; 
because corruption has been so well-established tha: 
it excites no regret anywhere except in the sufferer,” 
the resolution was a piece of ineffectual repentance. 
And to enable our readers to judge the validity of this 
criticism, we make extensive use of the resolution 
After paying homage to the moral uplift worked by 
Gandhiji, the resolution proceeded : 


“Unfortunately, contact with power has affected 
many Congressmen and there is a tendency to use 
this power and position for self-interest. The spirit 
of disinterested service and of constructive work 

’ for the public cause gradually ceases to be the 
motive power which moves large number of people. 

Tt is essential, from the point of view of the 

individual as well as of the nation, that this ten- 

dency should be arrested and every Congressman 
and Congresswoman has a duty and obligation to 
work to this end. ~ 

“The success of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, controlled by the Congress, depends 
to a large extent on full co-operation between the 
Government and the Congress organisation. Thi 
co-operation should be evolved in each. province 
subject to broad principles being laid down in 
regard to it by .the Working Committee of the 
Congress or the Central Parliamentary Board. It is 
not possible or desirable for individual Congressmen 
to interfere in Government’s activities. Complaints 
of Governmental activity or abuse of authority 
should be dealt with by the Provincial Congress 
Committees alone, who should approach Govern- 
ment for redress. In particular, Congressmen must 
always beware of getting any special facilities, 
financial or otherwise, for themselves or for theit 
friends and relatives. 

“All Congressmen, and more specially members 
of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, must set 
an example in all such . matters and maintain a 
high standard of conduct.” 

The condemnation of members of the Congress by 
the “High Command” of the organization gave rise 
to an angry discussion in the Subjects Committee. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premier of Orissa and President 
of the Orissa Provincial Congress Committee, wanted 
to throw oil on the troubled waters by. pointing out 
that “it was unfair to tar, everybody in this sweeping 
manner,” that by passing a “vague resolution” it would 


be putting “a weapon in the hands of those who are 


JW 





Heady maligning the Congress”;, the: recommendation 


&bout Provincial Congress Committees dealing -with. 


“complaints of Government activity and abuse of 
authority” would be “setting ‘at loggerheads” the 
Provincial Governments and Provincial’ Congress 
Committees. But Mr. Sankar Rac Deo who sponsored 
‘the resolution on’ behalf of the Working Committee 
vould not pay heéd ‘to reason. 

_ ‘He admitted that the resolution did constitute 

a bitter pill and it was difficult’ to gulp it. But it 
i had to be done. Its very existence depended on 
.,4gaccepting the standards of morality indicated in the 
_y-resolution and observing the do’s and dont’s laid 
“*, down by it. Like the draught of poison which the 
‘great God Shiva drank and ‘transmuted it into 
‘o nectar, the Congress would have to quaff this out. 
; Otherwise the nectar which they wanted could not 
4 be earned. _ 

It. was natural for members of the Subjects Com- 


mittee to resent this implied censure on the general 
body of their fellow-workers. Mr. Mahesh Misra, a 
member from Pandit Jawaharlal’s home province, leapt 
_to fame by specifically mentioning members of ‘the 
Central and Provincial Cabinets as the persons who 
should more specially “set an example in all such 
matters and maintain a high standard of conduct”; he 
contended that if it came to a question of accepting 
“nlame, every one, high and low, should be measured 
A \vthe same yard-stick. The news-report of what fol- 
then continues thus : ; 

Nhe back benchers scored their firgt victory and the 

-<stess leadership sustained its only defeat in the final 

‘e of the Subjects Committee held here this morning. 

y was writ large on the faces of the members of 

orking Committee when Sri Mahesh Dutta Misra’s 

hent to the official xesolution moved by Sj. 
_ «inka, Rao Deo, entitled “Standards of Public Conduct,” 
was passed by 107 votes to 52. 

The resolution inter alia states that the tendency to 

use power and position for self-interest, moticeable among 
smany Congressmen, should be arrested from the point of 
"view of the individual as well as of the nation. 
Tn its original form tthe clause, which was amended, 
‘directed that all Congressmen and more especially the 
‘members of Central and Provincial Legislatures should set 
ar. example and maintain a high standard of conduct in! 
public life and affairs. By the amendment Congressmen 
and members of Legislatures and “more specially members 
of the Cabinet” were directed to set such an example, 

After Sj. Deo’s speech, the resolution was put to vote 
and passed with four amendments accepted by the mover. 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo then moved the resolution: on: 
the “Standards of Public Conduct,” which was seconded 
by Acharya Jugal Kishore. : 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo said that this resolution raised 
the question of the very existence of the Congress. If 
the moral conduct of the organisation, was “not improved, 
the Congress would lose all its strength and cease to 
exist. ; 

“The resolution before -us,” ‘said he, ‘His ‘like a, cup 


It is difficult to swallow but we shall have 
Even ‘our 


of poison. 
to do it in the interest of our own existence, 


- God had once to swallow poison and save the world.” 


“Power corrupts”, he said, “is a well-known maxim 
and we cannot deny that as soon ag we came into contact, ~ 
with power it corrupted us as well. The Congress can 
no longer claim that they are still in that high pedestal 
of moral conduct.” as : 

This resolution, he continued,. was a warning to all 
ircluding the tallest among the Congress leaders, Pandit. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Every word stated in the resolution 
was true, he added, and was weighed before it was 
drafted. 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo referred to the complaints that 
this resolution about the moral conduct of Congressmen 
shculd not have been brought before this open session, as it 
weuld give an easy handle to enemies of the Congress.. “As 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi,” he said, “we have learnt 
to admit our defects in. public and make no secret about it. 
Admit your mistakes and try to reform yourselves, wes the 
teaching of our Master. This alone can strengthen the 
organisation. This alone can win the confidence of the 
people.” 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the 
House, Sj. Deo said that no purpose would be served by 
merely passing the resolution unless it was implemented 
in practical life. Those who wanted to save the Congress 
from the rut, he added, must go hack determined to 
implement this resolution by improving their day-to-day 
conduct. 

After this, the resolution was adopted with one non- 
official amendment of Sj. Mahesh Dutta Mishra which was 
pressed to vote and ‘carried. 

The fat was thus put in the fire. ‘It appesrs that 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel-were absent when this 
angry discussion took place, it appears that both of 
them took the vote in the Subjects Committee as a 
form of “censure” on themselves. The President, 
evidently influenced by them, “recalled” the amend- 
ment passed the day before, and asked the Committee 
to give their “final verdict” on the issue. There were 
loud protests against this procediire as without “a 
precedent.” This plea was wrong. For, there was a 
“precedent” of Gandhiji having a resolution rescinded 
on “United front of non-Europeans” against the racial 
policy of the South African Government. It happened 
at Bombay sometime in June, 1939, the resolution 
Grafted by Gandhiji spoke of unity amongst Indians 
in South Africa ; an amendment was moved suggesting 
co-operation with “the inhabitants of South Africa in 
opposing the segregation: policies which are directed 
against all non-European races.’ The mover of. the’ 
original resolution, Pandit: Jawaharlal, had accepted: 
this amendment. We recall this episode to correct 
& wrong impression. But this is by the way. ; 

What followed on the morning of the-I9th Decem- 
ber was not at all edifying. ot col! 

Pandit:- Nehru briefly:.. explained ..that _ the: 
amendment had put the ‘Cabinet in an embarrassing. 
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pesition. A section of the House expressed strong 

objection to any reconsideration, 

Pandit Nehru, opening the question, told the Sub- 
jects Committee with unequivocal emphasis that he and 
his colleagues in the Central Government regarded this 
matter as an issue of confidence and he wanted to know 
definitely where he and his colleagues stood. He pointed 
out that most of the other resolutions adopted hy the 
Subjects Committee were an endorsement of the Govern- 
ment’s policies. 

Pandit Nehru demanded “a clear guidance” from the 
House snd insisted that they could not speak in two 
voices. He was clear that if the House retained the 
amendment even after reconsideration he would regard it 
a» a vote of no-confidence and such a decision by the 
House nvould be followed by “certain consequences” clearly 
hinting az resignation. 


Several members asked with a great deal of 
heat whether there was any precedent for such @ 
procedure. 

Nu reply to this query was immediately 
forthcoming and after some confused exchanges, 
the Fresident put the motion to the House for 
reconsideration. The result of the voting was 116 

‘for and 75 against. Many members were not satis- 
fied. They declared that the procedure being 
adopted was most unusual and objectionable. 

_ That brought Pandit Nehru once again to the 
microphone. He declared that if the House wanted 
to censure or condemn the Cabinet, it had the right 
to do so. But what it had done yesterday was to 
censure the Cadinet as a side issue. If the intention 
was to censure the Cabinet then let it be expressed 
in a detinite and positive motion and it should be 
passed sfter due consideration. 

That was his main point, but he spoke with 
vehemence that expressed itself in jerky, broken, 
and provocative sentences. He asked the House to 
consider the matter calmly, but he was perhaps the 
angriest man in the House. Members of the Cabi- 
net, he said, had been frank and terse and that a 
lot of nonsense has been talked about them. 

A large number of members jumped up at this 
and with excited ejaculation demanded the with- 
drawal of the word ‘nonsense’ 

Pandit Nehru by now had comparatively 
sobered down, but he declined to withdraw the 
word. He had used it, he said, in a context in which 
no member could take legitimate objection. He 
pointed cut that when the main resolution men- 
tioned the members of the legislature it had applied 
to a large number of people, but when the amend- 
ment singled out members of the Cabinet it was 
definitely an expression of censure on the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet had immensely difficult problems to 
deal with and it must know whether it had a full 
confidence of the Congress. 


The U. P. I. report gives details as follows: Pandit 
Nehru gave a threat to resign, if the amendment of Mr. 
Misra was not withdrawn, for he held that if the House 
had -no confidence in his Government, they could bring 
in a censure resolution in a ‘precise and definite form’ 
‘instead of doing’ it in an indirect way. 

Much heat was noticeable at to-day’s meeting. Pandit 
Nehru himself spoke twice on the scbject. He ‘was| 
followed by Sardar Patel and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 





Pandit Nehru eaid that it was.a matter of serious 
importance. Unfortunately, neither he. nor Sardar Pate’ 
were present when this particular resolution was placec. 
before the Subjects Committee yesterday and an amenc — 
ment was accepted by the House, It would be normal ~ 
wrong for him or for any one to ask the House to 1: 
consider the matter which had once been disposed ot’ 
But he was not sure if all aspects of it were placed befo 
the House yesterday. If they are not, it was right tt 
the House should consider those aspects of the matter, . 
otherwise the consequence of the resolution would not be 
clear. 

He then read out the operative clause of the resolutio . 
as amended yesterday and said it was obviously the dut ~ 
of the members of the Cabinet or members of the Workin 
Committee toe set an example and maintain a high stan 
dard of conduct. The Draft Resolution referred to + 
Jarge body of Congressmen which, unfortunately, includec 
every type of men, good or bad. : 

Being sought to be confined to a small group, it was 
tantamount to censure of that group. If they said that 
all members of the Provincial and Central Legislature 
must set an example of high standard of conduct, it 
was a large body of men, but when they talked of the 
Cabinets, it meant that “a particular Cabinet is not worthy 
of your confidence and you want to pull it up and censure 
it.” 

Pandit Nehru did not think that the House meant 
a censure, but this was the real aspect of the matter, 
So far as the general policy was concerned, the House 
had accepted it. Now it was a matter for them to know, 
added Panditji, whether it was approved on personal ground 
of the conduct of those who were in the Cabinets. It war. 
the members of the Congress who had formed the Cabinets 
in the Centre and Provinces. i 

He knew there were some who had certainly been 
against the Cabinet Ministers. But this was not the w 
in which they should vindicate their grievances, If it 
was done in this way, it would not do good to the Congr -- 
or the working of the Government. This was certaili: 4 
not a responsible approach to the programme which cow’ 
be and should be approached in a different way if . 
House chose. He, therefore, requested the House to re. { 
open the matter. 

The Prime Mimister said, that if the House agreec' 
to reopen the discussions on tthe resolution, he would sug- 
gest to the House not to accept the amendment of Mr. 
Mishra. 

Mr. Alguri Shastri said that it was such a matter that 
it should not have been discussed at all. He wanted the’ 
entire resolution to be withdrawn, as its discussion was 
likely to give handle to unfriendly non-Congress group. 

The President put the question to vote and the motion’ 
ot Pandit Nehru to reopen the matter was accepted by 
116 votes against 79. 

‘Some memberseprotested againt the procedure charac- 
terising it as “undemocratic” and wanted to know if there 
was precedent for such a procedure, 

Pandit Nehru replying to these members said that i - 
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“was just because of such temper that the question had 
7 iden reopened. He wanted to know if they should behave 
‘A this mannr in the House or in the Government. “We 

4 completely at your disposal to work. But cannot work 

4 Chou say we are not decent and if we are abused and 

“sed. I do not care for it (Ministry) .” 

Continuing the Prime Minister said, “I have come 
“Yore you to reopen the matter. [ want to know, because 
1 /3tmmot carry on if 1 do not know if I and my colleagues 
>4%e your support, I want a clear verdict of the House.” 

S he resolution, he said, applied to all Congressmen 
_aeluding the Cabinet Ministers. He did not know why 
.elgmall group should be singled out. When it was done, 
32 amounted to condemnation of those persons. The 
‘Snendment, if accepted, would have its consequences. The 

slouse could decide what it chose. Whether I was to be 
fecepted or not it was for the House to decide. But they 
dould not have both ways. If they wanted ‘to condemn 
the Ministers, they could bring in a separate resolution 
instead of doing it in such an indirect way. 

‘(A member was heard to say: I did not say that 
ft was your intention.) But the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion will boil down to it. If you want us to carry the 
work, we must have a clear Brdanoe: We cannot move 
on two ways. 

Pandit Nehru moving his amendment sought to delete: 
the words “members of Central and Provincial Legislature, 
nore especially members of the Central Cabinet.” Reitera- 
ting his arguments he said, “When you single out a small 
group it meats naturally that you are censuring that small 
group. If it applied to us all, it will not mean censure. 
‘Members of the legislature are very large in number and 
‘a large body can be asked to do something, without 
censuring them. 

“There are members who dislike the Provincial and 
Central Ministers. Let them do it precisely and definitely. 
“hat I object to is- not censuring which is a side-issue 
in this resolution. To be fair to the Government, you 
“dave to decide the matter precisely. It is censuring of 
Wurselves for not living up to the standard. Indirect method 
Is unfair to the House and to the persons concerned.” 
ods Sardar Patel intervening in the debate asked the 
“members not to do anything in an excited frame of 
mind. It was a matter which should be decided calmly. 
Yesterday the Chairman of the Reception Committee took 
both him and Pandit Nehru to the exhibition and in their 
absence the amendment was accepted. Of course, they 
could decide whatever they liked. This was not a ques- 
tion of prestige with them. But if they were to face the 
problems before the country, they must pull together and 
they must decide everything coolly and calmly. 

He felt sorry when he heard that the words “more 
especially members of the Central Cabinet” had been 
done in retaliation. If they thought that the resolution 
had been brought in order to cast aspersions on them, they 
could remove them, But they could,not say that because 
reference had been made about others in the resolution, 
members of the Central Cabinet also should be included 

‘in the terms of the resolution. a ys 


If they did not want the Cabinet Ministers, be said, 
he and his colleagues would resign. Jf the amendment 
was accepted, the world would think that the Central 
Government were not working up to the ideals or standard 
of the Congress or of public morality. He asked tnem to 
realise the implications of the amendment. When the 
Prime Minister had asked for their confidence, added 
Sardar Patel, they should express their confidence ir them, 
If there were any other matter, they could discuss with 
him personally. If the hands of the Prime Minister was 
not strengthened, the Cabinet: would become weak, con- 
cluded Sardar Patel. 

“Pandit Pant called upon the House to accent the 
amendment moved by Pandit Nehru and thus remove the 
misunderstanding created by acceptance of amerdment 
at yesterday’s Subjects Committee meeting. 

Mr. Mahesh Dutt Misra, whose amendment on the 
Standard of Public Conduct was accepted by the Subjects 
Comwittee yesterday, wanted to express his opinion on 
the reconsideration of the resolution after the speech 
of Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant, but Mr. S. K. Patil 
moved the closure motion. 

On the insistence by Mr. Mahesh Dutt Misra that 
he should be allowed to voice his reactions, the President 
said that there was a certain amount of unanimity that the 
proposition as moved by Pandit Nehru should be taken 
up immediately. Though there were some dissident 
voices they could not be allowed as the closure motion 
had already been put. 

Mr, Misra supported by Mr. Harvan claimed his right 
to speak as it was the acceptance of his amerdment 
which necessitated this special meeting of the Subjects 
Committee. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya ignored his requests and 
put Pandit Nehru’s amendment to vote which was passed 
with an overwhelming majority. 

After this, the Subjects Committee concluded its 
session, 

’ Thus was laid low a tempest in a tea-pot ; the world 
has been no better or wiser for it either way. 
Linguistic Provinces Commission 

When this Commission was appointed by Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, we felt foreed to criticise him for the limited 
reference that he had. prescribed for it. We have 
reasons to believe that the Minister of Law in the 
Central Government of the Indian Union questioned 
the competence of this appointment. Since then we 
have had other occasions to criticise him, in this 
respect ; public men and publicists of South India 
have never felt happy with this Commission, manned 
as it was by two ex-officials of the United Provinces— 
Mr. Dar, ex-Judge of the Allahabad High Court and 
Dr. Pannalal, an Adviser to a Section 93 Administra- 
tion of the Province—and by a public man from 
Bihar, Mr. Jagatnarayan Lal. The three gentlemen 
have produced a report which has inflamed the public 
mind of South India as never before. And we can 
prophesy that this report will receive consideration at 
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the hands of very few of the people for whose edifica- 
tion and. consolation it has been written. The appoint- 
ment by the Jaipur Congress of a three-men Com- 
mittee consisting of two of the topmost men in the 
Central Government and of the head of the Congress 
for the coming year shows that the report has already 
been reserved for the waste-paper basket. 


The point has been raised that the three-men 
Commission went beyond their terms of reference. It 
may be quite true when we remember that the mem- 
bers developed such an aggressiveness of approach 
that they could brush aside the deepest feelings and 
ideals of about 10 crores (100 millions) of Deccani 
people. The two bureaucrats and the Bihari politician 
were hardly the persons who could get inside their 
skin. Entrenched in their position as representatives 
of a single language—Hindi—and bent on crushing 
other languages and scripts in their own midst, the 
Dar Commission’s members could play the cavalier in 
their treatment of the Dravidian languages. They 
talked high of building up a “nation” in India forget- 
ful ar ignorant of the lessons of their country’s history. 
We do not know if they were competent by their 
knowledge to discuss these, and whether they devoted 
any part of their report to the elucidation of the 
problem raised by these. But we know that there is 
hardiy anybody in India who is more competent by 
knowledge and intuition to throw light on these than 
Sri Aurobindo. In course of a message sent to the 
Andhra University’s special convocation he discussed 
this problem both from the practical and ideologic 
points of view. We reproduce extracts from it relevant 
to the question. 


In taking-over the administration from Britain 
we had inevitably to follow. the line of least resis- 
tance and proceed on the basis of the artificial 
British-made provinces, at least for the time ; this 
provisional arrangement now threatens to become 
permanent, at least“in the main and some see an 
advantage in this permanence. For they think it 
will help the unification of the country and save 
us from the necessity of preserving regional sub- 
rations which in the past kept a country from an 
entire and thoroughgoing unification and uniformity. 
In a rigorous unification they see the only true 
union, a single nation with a standardised and 
uniform administration, - language, literature, 
culture, art, education,—all carried on through the 
egency of one national tongue. 

How far such a conception can be carried out 
in the future one cannot forecast, but at present it 
is obviously impracticable, and it is doubtful if it 
is for India truly desirable. The ancient diversities 
af the country carried in them great advantages as 
well as drawbacks, By these differences the country 
was made the home of many living and pulsating 
centres of life, art, culture, a richly and brilliantly 
coloured diversity in unity. There is no possibility 
any longer that this diversity will endanger or 
diminish the unity of India. These vast spaces 
which kept her people from closeness and a full 
imter-play have been abolished in their separating’ 
eifect by the march of Science and the swiftness of 
. the means of communication. The idea of federation 





and a complete machinery for its perfect working 
have been discovered’and will be at-full -work. 
Above all, the spirit.of patriotic unity has. been too 
firmly established in the people to be easily effaced 
or diminished, and it would be more endangered by 
refusing to allow the natural’ play of life of the 
sub-nations than by” ‘satisfying ‘their legitimate 
aspirations. The Congress itself-in the days before 
liberation came had pledged itself to the formation 
of linguistic provinces, and to follow it out, if not 
immediately, yet as early as may conveniently be of 
might well be considered the wisest course. India’s 
national’ life will then be founded on her natural 
strength and the principle of unity in -diversity. 


which has always been normal to her and its fulfil- - 


ment, the fundamental course of her being and its 


very nature, the Many in the One, would ‘place her © 


on the sure foundation of her Swabhava-and Swa- 
dharma. 

This development might well ba pepeiled:. as 
the inevitable trend of her future. For the Dravi- 


dian regional peoples are demanding their separate’ 


right to a self-governing existence ; Maharashtra 

expects a similar concession and this would mean a 

similar development -in Gujerat and then the 

British-made Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 

would have disappeared. The old Bengal Presidency 

had already been split up and Orissa, Bihar and 

Assam are now self-governing regional peoples. A 

merger of the Hindi-speaking part of the Central 

Provinces and the U. P. would complete the. pro- 

cess. An annulment of the partition of India might 

modify but would not materially alter this result 
of the general tendency. A union of States and 
regional peoples would again be the form of a united 

India. 

Believing in this ageless truth of India’s history, 
we are not prepared to yield ground to those up- 
holders of a new-nationalism who would ride rough- 
shod over the diversities in India that add beauty and 
value to Indian life. We have seen a tendency to 


make much of the financial deficits that would accom- . 


pany and follow the setting up of Linguistic Provinces 
in South India. A New Delhi story gives us the impli- 
cations of this apprehended loss. Barring Gujerat, 
which will have a small surplus, all linguistic provinces, 
it has been worked out, will be insolvent. This is one 
solid reason which weighed with Linguistic Provinces 


Commission in rejecting the demand for linguistic 
provinces, be 

Andhra will have a deficit of Rs. 6.5 crores, 
Kerala Rs. 1.1 crores, Karnataka Rs. 2.3. crores, 


Maharashtra Rs. 3.74 crores, if the .city. of Bombay. 
jis not excluded, Tamilnad Rs. 5.79 crores and Maha~ 
kosal Rs. 26 lakhs. Gujerat’s surplus is estimated to 
be Rs. 35 lakhs. 

These assessments of the financial position of the 
seven ‘proposed provinces are based on three: years’ 
average of revenue and expenditure. 

The .margin of reserve in most of the existing 
provinces is so small that for many years to come, -it, 
was feared, the new provinces could only function. as 
mere police States.” As matters. stand, admits the 
Commission, the provinces are carrying. on their 
administration “on a bare margin of safety.” 


| 
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Again, seen from the financial ‘angle, setting up of 
seven provitices in place of the existing three, will 
require an additional recurring expenditure of Rs. 6 
crores at a time when money is wanted for ‘defence 
and ‘nation-building. 

With the exception of Maharashtra the mew 
‘Governments will have to build new capitals. This 
will involve an estimated expenditure of Rs. 50 crores. 
Such a building programme, it is stated, would clash 
with the building and housing programme of the 
Government of India primarily meant- for refugees. 

We are not quite sure about this -appre- 
hended Joss. The people who feel strongly on the 
necessity of ‘linguistic division of India, on its wisdom 
asa necessary step in India’s next: evolution—and 
there are millions of them—have the intelligence to 
get over this particular difficulty. So, we leave the 
matter for this month with only one remark that the 
reference to this question in the Presidential address 
was remarkably clear about the South of India, where 
the President hails from and ambiguous in the extreme, 
where the North was concerned. Perhaps the intention 
was to influence the Commission. 


India’s Relation with the “British” 
Commonwealth , 


We publish below an “Appeal from Indians in 
America” addressed to the Constituent Assembly sitting 
at New Delhi engaged in drawing up a constitution 
for the Union of India. The signatories are men of 
that group that left-their mother country in their 
youth to fight for her “freedom and democracy” from 
outside her boundaries. Many of them have left the vale 
of tears, unwept and unsung. Of those who have been 
spared to us to share the exultation of a Free India, 

‘Yonly a few of them live in the United States. Dr. 
Tarak Nath Das is the doyen amongst them ; and his 
co-signatories are—Ram Lal Bajpai, Monindra Guha, 
Ram Nath Puri, Govind Behari Lal, Harnam Singh, 
Mrs.’ Ram Chandra, 8. N. Upadhyaya, V. Kokatnur, 
Swami Nikhilananda, Prafulla Mukherji, Goda Ram 
Channan, and Nripendra Lahiri. The appeal which ‘they 
have addressed to the leaders and rulers of the Indian 
Union is based on the appreciation of world events. 
The second paragraph ‘of their appeal makes it clear 
that they are not basically opposed ‘to relationship 
with the “Britains Beyond the Seas” and their “Old 
Country.” As it is we publish below its relevant 


portion : 


x 


I. We appeal to the Constituent Assembly to 
consider the desirability of proclaiming in India a 
sovereign Federated Republic of the. United States 
of India (like the United States of America) outside 
of. the (British) Commonwealth. We make this 
suggestion. not because we are hostile to-the British 
people, but because of our firm: conviction that a 
free India outside the (British) Commonwealta, 
will be more genuinely disposed to maintain cordial 
relations with the Commonwealth than remaining 
within it. Absolute independence of India, apart 


“i 


from the Commonwealth, will remo-e ons of the 
most persistent psychological facters o! -xriction 
between India and Britain and the Commun“ealth. 

It is our hope that to serve her best .n-srests, 
a free India on its own responsibility and mi-iative 
will pursue a policy of supporting tke demo racies 
of the world, led by the Anglo-American powcrs, on 
vital- issues in world affairs, provided thesn j owers 
do not act against India’s vital interests. 

Il. We recognize the fact that so far [-ritain 
and other members of the British Common ealth 
have pursued anti-Indian policies in the UN. r-gard- 
ing rights of Indians in South Afric:, invasion of 
Kashmir by Pakistan and the Hyderabad sue ; 
and thus Indian public opinion will Te op:osed to 
a policy of India pursuing unconditiozally 2 :olicy 
of closest collaboration with the C-mmonw2alth. 
However, we recognize that if Britain and me-abers 
of the Commonwealth change their sand in iavor 
of Indian rights and develop a common fcreign 
policy, common defense policy ed common 
economic policy to uphold Indian aad Cunmnon- 
wealth interests, it might lead to a d:feasive 
alliance between a free Federated Re=ublic o the 
United States of India and the Commonwealta, 
In the light of the words used in thi. part o the 

appeal, our readers will be able to take note o: the 
uncertain mind of the rulers and leaders of Ind-a as 
it is reflected in the resolution on “Forign Po-icy” 
passed at the Subjects Committee of the 55th Se sion 
of the Congress held at Jaipur as given delow: 

The National Congress has, even vvhile it was 
struggling for the freedom of India, associated <self 
with progressive movements and strugzle far ‘ree- 
dom in other countries. India’s likeration was 
viewed as a part of the larger freedom of ill the 
countries and people of the world. Ir parvicalar, 
the Congress has stood in the past for tLe ending of 
all imperialist and colonial exploitaton, of any 
country or people, and has opposed Tascism and 
all other tendencies which suppress the luman 
spirit. : 


The_achievement of indenendence Erough® aew 
responsinilives to India in international affairs, ind 
It became necessary to develop direct and closer 
contacts with other nations. The Ccngres. “el- 
comes these contacts and trusts that they will lead 
to mutual understanding and co-operation and she 
‘promotion of world peace. 

The foreign policy of India must nezessari!y be 
based on the principles that have guided the C m- 
gress in past years. These principles are she proro- 
tion of world peace, the freedom of ll naticas, 
racial equality, and the ending of impecialism md 
colonialism. In particular, the Congress is interes ed 
in the freedom of the nations and peop-es of Asia 
and Africa who have suffered under vacous forms 
of colonialism for many generations. 

With a view to advance the caus: of wold 
peace and co-operation, India associa ed hirsclf 
with the United Nations. This Congress ceclares ts 
full adherence to the principles underlying tne 
character of the. United Nations. 

Tt should be the constant aim of tae forei7n 
policy of India to maintain friendly and ©- 
operative relations with all nations and to avcd 
entanglement in military or similar alliarces whi h 
tend to divide up the world in rival groups ard 
thus endanger world peace. Maintaming her free- 
dom of action in foreign affairs and in the economc¢ 
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development of the country, India should continue 

to faaction as a member State of the United Nations, 

co-operating with other States in the maintenance 

of peace and freedom. : , 

Im view of the attainment of complete indepen- 
dencs and the establishment of the Republic of 
India, which will symbolise that independence and 
give to India the status among the nations of the 
world that is her rightful due, her present associa~ 
tion with the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth of Nations will necessarily have to change. 
Indis, however, desires to maintain all such links 
with other countries as do not come in the way of 
‘her freedom of action and independence, and the 
Congress would welcome her free association with 
the independent nations of the Commonwealth for 
their common wealth and the promotion of world 

eace. 

[ India is specially concerned with her neighbour 

countries of Asia and the Congress trusts that 

cloz==r bonds of fellowship and co-operative effort 
for ihe maintenance of the freedom of Asian nations 
and their progress will be developed. 

The sixth paragraph of the resolution is concerned 
with the prodlem discussed here. It does not explain 
any Treason or reasons why the Indian Union should 
be related by any specific and- specified “links” with 
the “British” Dominions including Britain. The mover 
of the resolution, Shri Sankar Rao Deo, Joint General- 
Secretary of the Congress, and his seconder, Pandit 
Gobinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the United Provinces, 
did not make any attempt to enlighten us on 
this. The Prime Minister of India and its Foreign 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was as unhelp- 
ful ; his splenetic outburst'to give up “sentimentalism” 
in the discussion of this matter was an indication of 
the mood which he had brought to persuade and 
convince his fellow-delegates. The ex-Premier of 
Orissa, Shri Biswanath Das, tried to bring the issue 
to a head by moving an amendment that the words 
in the sixth paragraph beginning with “and the Con- 
gress would welcome her present association with the 
independent nations of the Commonwealth for their 
common wealth and promotion of world peace,’ be 
deleitzd. The speech of Pandit Jawaharlal, as it has 
been. reported in the Press, leaves no doubt in the 
mind that he was.not there to reason out the psycho- 
logical difficulties bred in Britain’s 190 years rule of 
insult and grab, but to brush these aside. He talked 
of taking “a practical view of things as they exist 
today” without explaining the why and how of these 
things. He declared : “We shall not enter into. military 
alliance with any power”. without explaining if Britain 
and her Dominions would find any consolation or 
profit in such a declaratior. ° 


Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

Sir Clifford Manmohan Egarwalla, Chief Justice 
of the Patna High Court, while inaugurating the annual 
eonference of the judicial officers of Bihar at Patna, 
made ‘somes caustic comments against the framers of 
the Draft of the Indian Constitution as they had not 


thought it necessary. to insist upon the immediate 
separation of the judicial and the executive functions. 

For decades, Sir Clifford said, those who were 
struggling for the freedom, of India were made pain- - 
fully aware of the danger to liberty which exists when 
judicial and executive duties are mingled and yet 
since they have obtained the power to remedy this 
deplorable state of affairs they have done nothing | 
effective to remedy the defect, thus illustrating the 
truth of the saying that power corrupts. 

Sir Clifford said that it was proposed to include 
in the Constitution a provision that this long-felt 
reform should be effected within three years, The period 
of limitation, however, has finally been deleted. The 
explanation given is that some of the States may not 
be able to introduce the change within a period of 
three years so that if a period of limitation be pres- 
cribed some of the provinces may not consider it 
necessary io take any action until the end of the 
prescribed period. As now proposed to be enacted the 
Constitution contains merely a directive that the State 
shall take steps to separate the judiciary from the ; 
executive in the public services of the State. bY 

In the debate on this clause in the Constituent 
Assembly, the Prime Minister of India is reported to 
have stated that the Government of ‘India ig entirely 
in favour of the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive and that he did not know how any provincial 
Government could delay the matter. 

Referring to Bihar, Sir Clifford said, unfortunately 
in this province, we know how the matter is being 
delayed. Nor have I perceived any indication that the 
matter is at present being actively pursued by the 
Government of any other province. In this province, 
Sir Clifford continued, when a Committee was ap- 


Pointed to draw up a modified scheme for separationy 


of the judiciary and the executive there were reasons 
to hope that in this respect at least Bihar would show 
the way to the rest of India. The suggestions which 
the Committee made required no radical alteration in 
the law. They were of the mildest possible nature and 
one cannot avoid thinking that if there had ever been 
any intention of giving effect to the scheme the 
Committee was appointed to devise, it would have 
been done long ago. Having paid lip-service to this 
long-standing public grievance, the Government has, 
it is now said, shelved the scheme and the opposition 
in the legislature has done nothing to protest. 

Sir Clifford said in his concluding remarks, “What 
is the reason? Why is it that a step- which seemed so 
eminently desirable before August 15, 1947, has now 
lost its appeal for those who were formerly such ardent ¥ 
advocates of it? Is there any other answer than the 
one I have already suggested, namely, that power 
corrupts? Is it not obvious that haying discovered 
that power over those appointed to administer the 
criminal law helps to lubricate the creaking machinery 
of administration, Government is reluctant to part 
with that power even though the public they claim 
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to represent demands this long-overdue reform and 
even though they themselves are fully aware that a 
necessary step for the administration of the criminal 
law is to command the confidence of the people for 
whose protection it exists? I consider that without 
an absolutely independent judiciary it is idle for the 
Constitution to contain a list of Fundamental Rights 
and impossible to keep the springs of justice pure.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Governor of the United 
Provinces, who also addressed the Conference, 
endorsed what the Chief Justice of the Patna High 
Court, had said. He had put in very clear terms, she 
said, what she herself had been thinking. On hearing 
him she had realised the full significance of his obser- 
vations. Mrs. Naidu also stated that on her return to 
her own province she would see that her own Govern- 
ment did not act as foolishly as some other Govern- 
ments had done. She did not like to mention, how- 
ever, which Governments had acted foolishly. 

It is regrettable to find the Congress going back 
once again upon its commitments. Congress stands com- 
mitted to the principle of separation of the judiciary 


yz and the executive. It is difficult to understand why 


a demand that was pressed upon the British adminis- 
tration in this country for immediate implementation 
cannot be implemented within three years from the 
date the new Constitution came into force, that is, 
within a period of nearly five years from the achicve- 
ment of independence. The irresistible conclusion that 
can be drawn from this sudden departure has been 
very aptly summarised by Sir Clifford Egarwalla in 
two pregnant words—power corrupts. 
x 


Patel’s Warning to Pakistan 


The following has been published in the Statesman, 

dated December 22 (Calcutta Edition) : 
(From Our Special Representative) 

New Delhi, Dec. 21-—-A speech by Sardar Patel 
during a meeting of the Congress Subjects Committee 
has, it appears, due to alleged emphasis in reporting, 
threatened to become a fresh source of friction be- 
tween the two Dominions. 

The report stated that the Deputy Prime Minister 
had “warned” Pakistan regarding the consequences 
that may follow her failure to create conditions in 
which Hindus could live in peace and security in 
East Bengal. 

Here is the relevant extract from the report of his 
speech which has been authorized by Sardar Patel and 
a copy of which has been sent to Pakistan. “The 


~ problem of East Bengal is difficult. There are about 


15m Hindus there. They are weak and soft. The people 
of Punjab were different. They were strong, could 
assert themselves and could fight. 

“The people of Hast Bengal ase in a sad plight. 
Nobody wants to leave his own hearth and home 
without reason. After all, in India they just have to 
starve. It is because the conditions in which they live 


there are bad that they migrate to Incia. This was one 
of the important questions that was necently discussed 
at the inter-Dominion conference ‘and let us hope that 
a satisfactory agreement will be reached. 

“The issue is undoubtedly seriouc and its serious- 

ness has been made clear to Pakisten. The Hindus 
who left Bast Bengal and are now in india us refugees, 
must return. India cannot undertake shat burden and 
would be faced with serious problems if they were to 
remain here’ and others were to follow. 
_ “The Pakistan Government must creste conditions for 
the peaceful stay of these persons in tneir own homes. 
They must protect them from haras:ment or perse~ 
cution, They must be assured that ther lives will not 
be in danger in Pakistan. 

“IT suggested some time ago that if Hindus in very 
large numbers were made to leave East Esngal on 
account of unsatisfactory conditions tnere, the Paki- 
stan Government should provide addizional space for 
their settlement. This suggestion was made as one of 
the methods for solving this difficult proolem, by 
mutual discussion and agreement. It ws not intended 
as a challenge or as an imposition by “orce. 

“T have no aggressive intentions against Pakistan 
and believe that the two Dominions must settle this 
problem amicably by mutual discussions. I always 
desire peace.-If I did not, I could no- have spent 4 
lifetime with Gandhiji. I do not hes-tate .n saying 
what I feel, whether it displeases Hinds, Muslims or 
anybody else. I admit that I do so in >lunt language, 
but to learn the proper language I shall have to spend 
my next birth also with Gandhiji. 

“It is possible there may be othe: methods by 
which this problem could be solved, tnt if Pakistan 
has any alternative solution, she must put it down 
so that we can discuss it amicably toge her. Whatever 
I am saying is not merely in the in-erests of the 
refugees, but also for the good of Pakistan. It is for 
Pakistan now to take concrete steps to solve the pro- 
blem ; otherwise India cannot undertake the burden 
of these refugees and will be crushed under its 
weight.” 


Education in the New Indian Constitution 

In the Draft Constitution, education has been 
directly mentioned in articles 22, 28, 32, 83, 37 und 298. 
Article 22 deals with rights relating to reigion. Article 
23 confers on minorities the right to establish educa- 
tional institutions. The organisation Cc a national 
system of public education is provided in articles 32, 
36 and 87 in Part IV, which deals with the directive 
principles of State policy. Of these, Artisle 36 is the 
most important so far as public education is concerned 
and it has been closely scrutinised by an eminent 
educationist, Shri Anathnath Basu, Head of the 
Teachers’ Training Department, Calceuti. University, 
m a small booklet entitled Hducation ard the Draft 
Constitution. 

The Article reads, “Every citizen ic entitled to 
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free primary education and the State shall endeavour 
to provide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, for free and com- 
pulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age ai fourteen years.” 

The first thing to.be noticed is that this article 
occurs in Part IV, which enunciates the directive 
principles of State policy and not in Part III, which 
embodies the Fundamental Rights of every citizen. 
As a result, the right to education (even primary 
education up to the age of 14) ceases to be a justifiable 
right. No citizen will therefore be able to claim it as 
a matter of fundamental right of citizenship. The 
word “endeavour” occurring in the Article should also 
be noted. This word lays the Article open to inter- 
pretation that the State shall not be bound to provide 
for primary education but shall only make an 
endeavour to do so and that the State cannot be held 
responsible if it fails to make any such provision. If 
the time-limit of 10 years be removed from the Article 
at the tme of passing it, as has been done while 
considering the question of separation of the judiciary 
and the executive, and the word ‘endeavour’ be 
retained the entire Article will be reduced to a mere 
pious wish with no binding force to execute it. 

Primary education is regarded in every progressive 
country as one of the fundamental rights of the citizen. 
This should also be regarded as such in this country 
where universal adult suffrage is going to be introduced 
right from the first general elections. The following 
relevani sections from some of the modern conan: 
tions of the world may be illustrative : 

USS.R.: “Citizens of the USS.R. have the right 
to education. 

“This right is ensured by universal, compulsory 
elemeniary education; by education including higher 
education, being free of charge, by the system of State 
stipemis for the overwhelming majority of students in 
the universities and colleges ; by instruction in school 
being conducted in the native language; by the 
organisation in the factories, State farms, machine and 
tractor stations and collective farms of free vocational, 
technical and agronomic training for the working 
peoples.” (Article 121). 

iiive : “The State shall provide for free primary 
educztion and shall endeavour to supplement and give 
reasonable aid to private and corporate educational 
initiative, and, when the public good requires it, pro- 
vide other educational facilities or institutions with 
due regard however, for the rights of parents, especially 


in ths matter of religious and moral formation.” 
[Article 42(4}] 
Switzerland : “The cantons provide for primary 


education, which must be adequate, and exclusively 
under the control of the civil authorities. Primary 
education is ‘compulsory and, in the public schools, 
free.” [Article 27]. 

Poland : “Primary education is compulsory on all 
nationals of the State. The duration, limits and 





method of primary 
[Article 118]. 

In the Karachi Resolution of the Congress on 
Fundamental Rights it has been definitely laid down 
that “The State’ shall provide for free and compulsory 
education.” [Section 1(xi)]. We fully agree with 
Prof. Basu when he says that primary education at 
‘least should be regarded as a fundamental right and 
the proper place of the right defined in article 36 is 
in Part II, and not in Part IV. The words ‘endeavour 

” should also be excluded from this Article. 


United Provinces Today 

Mr. K. A. Abbas, a ae Bombay journalist, has 
contributed two syndicated articles which we have 
read in the Nagpur weekly, Independent. These throw 
light on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s home province, 
on the development of a reaction as blind as that of 
the Muslim League ; the writer calls it “Pakistan in 
Dhotie.” The apex covered by the province—the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh—is associated with 
Hindu life traced to the times of Ram Chandra and 
Sri Krishna ; Agra recalls the attempt to build up a. 
synthesis of the two  culture-forms—Hindu and 
Muslim. And during the British regime, the miscalled 
“Bengal Army,” recruited principally from Oudh, 
started the “Sepoy Mutiny” which was suppressed 
with crude cruelty ; if the British officers had lived 
today they would have deserved trials like what took 
place at Nuremberg and Tokyo. In the revolutionary- 
terrorist movement, the province could lay claim to Ram 
Prasad Bismil, Ashfaqullah, Rash Behari Basu, Sachin 
Sanyal, Chandrasekhar Azad, Pandit Paramanand 
and Moulana Mujtaba Hussain as its heroes. Madan- 
mohan Malaviya, Motilal Nehru, Ganesh Sankar 
Vidyarthi, Acharya Narendra Deo, and the present 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union are names tol 
conjure with in the Congress movement. 

With traditions of intrepidity like this, the 
Muslim: League’s “two-nations” theory could be re- 
garded only as an outrage on the natural evolution 
of things. But yet this strange transformation took 
place, and the crescentadors of the province played a 
very decisive part in poisoning relations between the 
Hindu and the Muslim. The Raja Saheb of Mahmud- 
abad with an annual rental of Rs. 32 lakhs was 
the treasurer of the All-India Muslim League ; he was 
the traditional guest of the Muslim League’s Qaid-e- 
Azam when he favoured the province with a visit ; 
Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman, Leader of the Muslim 
League in the U. P. Assembly, has sought and found 
asylum in Karachi ; his relative Mohammad Wasim, an , 
eminent lawyer of Lucknow, is Advocate-General - 
of Pakistan. Others of lesser light have followed these 
leaders. And the writer says that the greatest demoral- 
ization has overtaken the Muslims of the province, 
about 90 lakhs (nine millions) in number, 

He has also brought certain curious facts to 
substantiate his contention that the Muslims had more 


education are fixed by law.” 
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than their share of public services. A percentage of 
14 per cent had representation in the Legislature of 
33 per cent ; in services of 40 to 44 per cent; in the 
police of nearly 70 per cent; on August 15, 1947, out 
of 30 Indian District Magistrates in the province’s 45 
districts, 22 were Muslims ; today there are only 2; 
in the police department, recruitment of Muslims have 
been stopped with a view to bring it down to the 
proportion of 14 per cent. The writer is sardonically 
cruel in caricaturing Muslim League enthusiasts’ in 
their attempt to obscure their recent past. The Reja 
Saheb of Mahmudabad has returned and has been 
trying to stage a come-back on the strength of his 
nationalist father’s service to the country’s cause. 

Another curious paradox to which he draws 
pointed attention was that the “Congress Right 
Wingers” and the Government are said to be prefer- 
ring these prodigal sons to seasoned Nationalist 
Muslims who had suffered insult and injury to mind 
and body at the hands of the former. The educated 
Muslims are either sinking into indifferentism or glid- 
ing into Socialism or Communism “no+ always because 
of conscious ideological conversion but, sometimes, out 
of old prejudices against the Congress.’ The common 
Muslims, betrayed and abandoned by Muslim League 
leadership, are “confused, and bewildered and fright- 
ened, distrusted, suspected and shunned.” They get 
“nightmares of massacre, forced conversions and the 
imposition of the ‘Hindu way of life’.” 

Mr. Abbas doubts if the Congress will be able to 
“reclaim” them. He charges the U. P. Ministry with 
succumbing to Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Mandali’s 
pressure and making things difficult for the common 
Muslims; petty pin-pricks inflicted by petty local 
.. officials have been turning the average U. P. Muslim 
Minto “a sullen and secretly resentful loyalist” who has 

never been educated to accept a “secular, progressive 
ideology.” And the tragedy of the situation is that the 
average Hindus of the Province have been “slipping 
into the communalist quagmire ;” the hated campaign 
of the Muslim League has not only poisoned the 
Muslim mind but has also “iafected” the Hindus. 
Indian Nationalists cannot ignore the prospect that if 
the united Provinces goes, everything of hope goes 
down with it. 


East Punjab is a Pattern 


In a recent issue of the Liberator, a weekly organ 
of Sikh opinion, we have certain facts which should 
be taken as a warning. Sardar Sajjan Singh was quoted 

_ a8 drawing attention to a phase of the Proyince’s 
* Parliamentary life that is a pattern of other Provinces. 
Besides seven Ministers, there are ten Parliamentary 
Secretaries and six Private Parliamentary Secretaries 
in the Province of East Punjab. Out of these “Public 
Servants,” §. Shivcharan Singh received, during the 
last one quarter, Rs. 1400 as salary and Rs. 4,000 as 
T.A. Mr. Sher Singh received Rs. 3,200, Thakar Beli 
Ram Rs. 1,800, Rao Sumer Singh Rs. 1,600, Pandit Bhagat 


ll 


Ram and Sardar Dalip Singh Rs 1,100 each, and &. 
Ajit Singh Rs. 1,071. 

This state of things appears to have moved an 
East Punjab paper to sardonic humour. It sas sug- 
gested that instead of seven ministers there saould be 
thirteen Ministers, one for each district, and -he num- 
ber of Parliamentary and Private Parliament: ry Seere- 
taries should be increased to coincide with the number 
of Tehsils in the Prcvince. Each Minister mry be given 
a district and each Secretary a Tehsil to administer. 
This will accommodate about sixty-five legislators out 
of seventy-four. The remaining nine o: ten members 
may be kept on the waiting list or appointcd honorary 
Magistrates so that public service in the sorder pro- 


vince with all its attendant risks may be fully 
rewarded. 
The cynical may say that the suggestion will 


introduce the “spoils” system into India cn which the 
United States of America appears to thdve. Bui the 
evil complained of is of more ancient aescent, The 
holders of State power have ever tried o consolidate 
their position by careful distribution of patronage. 
This takes different forms—titles, contracts, offices, 
honorary and paid, and their perquisitcs. The East 
Punjab story can be seen repented in every area in 
India ; the “Standard of Public Coniluct” resolution 
passed at the Jaipur Congress has been a witness to 
a decline that people have learnt to solerate as part 
of human nature. We show a particular sensitiveness 
to it because we have been nursed in ~he ideology and 
practice of Gandhiji. In the West, in other countries, 
they accept it rather complacently, appearing to sug- 
gest that they have not as high an cpinion of human 
nature as we pretend to have. A few more years of 
experience as rulers of the State in India will teach us 
that raising a hue and cry on matters like this is a 
waste of breath. Not very complimertary this prophecy 
to us and our rulers. 


Fighting Inflation is No Press-button 
Affair 

We have received the following note from Shri P. 
R. Srinivas of the Indian Finance : 

Recent discussions have shown ‘iow easily large eco- 
nomic problems like the problem of inflation tend to get 
out of focus. The different groups of experts whom the 
Government summoned to their aid in this regard also 
showed that, while the industrialists and businessmen were 
helped by their own concrete self-interest to take a com- 
prehensive view of the economic situation in the country, 
the economists could not get over the mental habits acquired 
in the course of their professional work. To the indus- 
trialist, inflation connotes both a plenitude of money for 
productive enterprise and the danger of such enterprise 
being foiled by unpredictable o> uncontrollable rise in 
costs. He would welcome the ne, provided the other 
can be kept in check, And his remedy for inflation would 
lie along the line of devising checks for the rise in] 
costs. To the economist, inflation is a phenomenon of 
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amany facets, of which the most important is the dis- 
equilibrium between purchasing power and the volume of 
gouds and services. If he is asked to control inflation, 
k= would start with the less intractable of these two 
feetors. If we lack the means of increasing the output, 
can we not, the economist asks himself, cut the volume 
of circulation by all the means and methods that are 
open to us? 

The difference between these two lines’ of thought 
tac cbviously great importance to public policy and the 
course of the nation’s economic life. Not only are the 
praciical measure different, but there is also the difference 
that im the latter case, tthe diagnosis is taken for granted. 
The question, as to what extent inflationary conditions 
actuaily obtain in the country and to what extent they 
must be combated by the monetary antidote of deflation, 
tends. +o be more or less ignored. Those, who are obliged 
by virtue of their position to pay more heed to immediate 
practical consequences, are naturally deterred by the 
though: of those consequences from following the advice 
of ‘the profesional economists in certain important res- 
pects. And if we bear in mind the ease with which 
motives can be attributed to each political or economic 
group, t-.e room that is thus afforded for controversy may 
prove a serious danger. 

It is necessary therefore that the general public should 
be helnea to form certain basic ideas about the present 
inflationary problem, ideas which will help them to judge 
and evaluate particular measures from the standpoint of 
inflation. In the nature of things, the issues connected 
with inflatiom have the widest ramifications in our national 
economic fe and our national finance. Sound measures 
can he prejudiced in the mind of the public by just 
_ calling ther ‘inflationary.” And, by the same token, un- 
sound measures, that is, measures which can do great harm 
to current =conomic life and future progress alike, cam 
be assured of favourable reception by the argument that 
such measures are necessary for a successful fight against 
inflation. ; . : 

The first point to note in regard to this all-impor- 
tant question is what Dr. Matthai has been the only 
one among. aathoritative officials to state in public, viz., 
that inflation ts overrated. It is overrated im the sense 
that the exter: of the fall im the price-level necessary: 
to bring abvut equilibrium is greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of meny people. One must remember im this con- 
text that the general price-level has over long periods 
been steadily rising higher. It was higher after the first 
world war thar before it It rose far higher in the 
second half of <he last war period. And it has ruled 
higher since. oubtless, the price-level is very high, 
But to what ex-ent should it be reduced? We have 
had two sets of prices for most of the necessaries of 
living, the contrcled prices and the blackmarket prices. 
If the former lezve considerable margins of profit for 
the producers and_are no great burden on the consumers, 
they may justly b= deemed to be in the vicinity of the 
prices which inJicate a proper equilibrium of costs and 
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prices. ‘There would be little point in asking for a return 
to prewar ‘prices or to prices below the level of con 
trolled prices. The price-level that can thus be contem- 
plated surely requires a far larger volume of circulation 
than in ‘the pre-war years; and the amount of contraction 
that present conditions ‘call for will be recognised to 
be far less than what most people are thinking of when 
they talk of the present inflationary conditions. 


Having acquired a new sense of the dimensions of 
the task on hand, it behoves us to ask ourselves, how 
the inflationary pressure comes to be increased in the 
way it has been during the last few years. There js, in 
the first place, the basic scarcity of goods in relation to 
existing demand, the form and extent of which have 
changed vastly as a result of a new distribution of money 
incomes during the war period. In the second place, 
there is the action of surplus funds in the hands of the 
various classes and groups, surpluses, the size and the 
movements of which are affected greatly by official policies 
and changes therein, actual or apprehended. Taking first 
the demand for goods, the necessaries of life it must be 
remembered that in the pre-war period, all our talk of 
per capita consumption of this and that and the other 
was only talk of arithmetical or mathematical fiction. 
A very large section of the people of the country were 
really beyond the pale of our economic life. Due to 
utiemployment, they contributed nothing to our produc- 
tion. Through poverty, they made no demand on the 
annual pool of national income. Wartime employment 
changed these conditions very considerably. It put nearly 
every person in the country in possession, either directly 
or indirectly, of a sizable money income. Wartime 
centrols and rationing enabled them to get a share of 
the annual production of goods and services. What in 
fact happened during this period was that the consump- 
tion of the upper classes was cut and consumption by 
the lower classes was first brought into being. All this 
was done with the vast inflation and vast public expendi- 
ture which the war period made possible. These changes 
have not lost their force. The volume of demand evenl 
today is determined to a large extent by the forces set 
in motion at that time. And they have been greatly 
reinforced by the: movement for higher wages and salaries 
which naturally comes in the wake of the inflation, 
from which it draws strength and to which in turn it lends 
strength. The basic shortage of goods is accentuated when 
the regulation of demand to available supply cannot be 
effected by the obvious means of a rise in prices and 
the automatic dropping out of buyers of low purchasing 
power. That heartless, cynical solution of the problem 


of equilibrium between supply and demand is not openl 


to us at present. The gap has got to be covered by 
additional production; and it is idle to think that this 
gap can be closed only by deflationary measures, unless 
deflation is takem te the point, not only of forcing down 
wages and salaries, but also causing considerably more 
unemployment than there is. Those who look to mere 
monetary remedies for inflation ignore a large amount 


- of purchasing power which dividend limitations, reten-~ 
tions of E.P.T. deposits and measures of that kind will 
leave umtouched. 

Now the destruction of this purchasing power, in 
itself the very opposite of economic progress, can be 
achieved either by a deflation, a slump or decon- 
trol leading to higher prices and consequent shrink- 
age of demand. But it is not these that are the objectives 
of the fight against inflation. 

Doubtless, the chief monetary factor, namely, the 
persistence of redundant funds in the hands of the well- 
to-do, is not unconnected with inflation. Tf it is allowed 
to continue it may worsen the position. Jn the past it 
did, by commodity speculation, cornering and the like. 
To some extent, the absorption of these surpluses is part 
of the fight against inflation. 

But in devising the measures of this nature, we 
ought not to forget that the real cure for inflation, such 
as we have in India today, is the increase of production 
consonant with the wider spread of consumptive demand 
which has followed wartime employment and the rise in 
the ‘prices and profits of all classes, Only those mone- 
tary cures can be adopted which have no unfavourable 
effect on the prospects of increased production. Higher 
taxes, limitation of dividends, all these have to be judged 
by their effect on new investment. Likewise, we have 
‘to keep our grip on costs and the elements thereof. 
To the extent that wages are a principal element, we 
have as a nation to set our face against the rise in wages. 
And to the extent that increased production cannot be 
expected to be automatic—the inevitable result of higher 
profit margins and better incentives to production—the 
administrative task of encompassing a rise in production 
in each industry has to be tackled and solved.. Alto- 
gether, ‘the fight against inflation is not a press-button affair. 
You cannot expect by tightening the monetary screw to 
create an equilibrium which will of its own accord, fur- 
ther progress. It is a hard task to step up production; 
and the least that the State can do is to refrain from 
policies which will prejudice the prospects of recovery. 


Government of India Act Amendment 


A Bill to amend the Government of India Act 
1935 has been introduced in the Constituent Assembly. 
It is rather unique because for the first time it is the 
Constituent Assembly and not the Constituent Assem~ 
bly (Legislative) that is being asked to pass it’ and 
also because it is the first time, after independence, 
that an amendment is sought to be made to the 
Government of India Act 1985 in this way. The main 
purpose of the Bill seems to be firstly to confer 
powers on the Centre to set up appellate tribunals for 
hearing appeals against awards made by the Central 
and Provincial Industrial ‘Tribunals in order that 
uniform principles in the review ef these awards may 
be adopted under ithe overall control of the Central 
Government and secondly to make amendments in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislative Lists in order to 
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secure for the Central Legislature adequate powers for 
implementing the Government’s declared indusirial 
policy. . ; ‘ 

We should like to take this opportunity ta draw 
the attention of the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India to the need for inserting a pro- 
vision in the C. A. Bill I of 1948 for the repeal of 
Section 142A(2) of the Government of India Act 1935. 
This section has been inserted in 1940 at the instance 
of the British merchants of India and it limit; the 
maximum of a tax on professions at Rs. 50. Section, 
142A(2) stands in the way of an expansion of munici- 
pal revenues and so far as we know the Madras 
Corporation has been the hardest hit. During the war, 
several big business have come into being doing 
business in millions of rupees and the tax that a 
Corporation can levy on these professions has been 
limited at Rs. 50 per annum. Faced with this difficulty 
the Calcutta Corporation had tried to increase the 
profession tax where the tax was below Rs. 50. Loud 
protests were made in the press against this move to 
squeeze the small traders where, as the Corporation 
itself admitted, “The law is in favour of dig business 
and they cannot be touched.” 


Mayurbhanj’s “Merger” in Orissa 


The announcement was made on the 17th Decem- 
ber last that the State of Mayurbhanj would be 
“merged” in Orissa on and from the 2nd January, 
1949. This puts the coping stone to Orissa’s aspiration 
for a more expensive life embracing Oriya-speaking 
people dispersed among three or four administrations. 
By this step Orissa adds to her area about 4,243 
square miles with natural resources of incalculable 
value. And with her major ambition thus satisfied, we 
can expect the people to be able to concentrate all 
their energies on the work of reconstruction of the 
norms and forms of her ancient life modified in res- 
ponse to the needs and challe.ges of the modern 
world. They would not be allowed to forget that the 
Orissa of the 20th century is both materially and 
spiritually different from that of the days of the 
Gajapati dynasty. : 

But this “merger” does not promise her any 
placid existence. There are about 20 lakh (2 million) 
Adibasis, aborigines, in Orissa who have awukened 
from their sleep of ages. The Political Advisor to the 
States’ Ministry, Mr. V. P. Menon, recognized this 
factor when he declared in course of his announcement 
made at Cuttack that in arranging for the Mayurbhanj 
“merger” his department had to face “the discordant 
note of some of the Adibasis.” We do not know the 
representative character of this “some”. But the States’ 
Ministry’s advisor appears to have rubbed them in the 
wrong way when he declared that tested by his own 
standard of “a real leader’—‘“one who could do some- 
thing for the betterment of his fellow-men’”—the 
Adibasi leaders “failed in their duties.” 
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. Indonesia 

“he Dutch have suddenly Jaunched an attack 

upon the Indonesian Republic in violation of - last 
-Jamuary’s “Renville” truce. Fighting broke out in the 

Indoresian Republican capital, Jogjakarta, which was 
caphaed by the Dutch airborne units, according to.a 
.Reptklican report. Official Dutch sources at The 
Hague have denied the report of this capture as 
“enti-ely unfounded.” The Dutch have launched this 
attacz by calling it a “police action.” 

This report has reached India while the Congress 
Session at Jaipur was going on. Pandit Nehru, who 
was addressing the plenary session of the Congres3 
deserbed the Dutch action as “contrary to -all prin- 
cipte= of the United Nations Charter.” 

Eandit Nehru said : 


. I have a message about certain developments 
in Indonesia. The question of Indonesia became 
in-ricate in the past few months and it has now 
bezome very ‘delicate and difficult. The Dutch 
Gevernment has attacked the Republicans and has 
captured Jogjakarta. We knew that if the Dutch 
atsucked, they would be able to capture the Re- 
-puklican capital as the Indonesians have no 
adequate forces at their disposal against the o'ver- 
wlelming might of the Dutch. The action has been 
started by the Dutch but I may warn them that 
iley will not be able to achieve their object. This 
_acion does not mean that the Republicans have 
heen defeated. You have seen that past four years, 
su:ull imperialist- countries have been withdrawing 
fhamselves from -Asia and the conditions in those 

‘countries, have improved. The. day of imperialism 

is over because no imperialist power can stay im 

Agia. , 

Due to our efforts in U.N.O., the fight in 
Indonesia was stopped and suspended for eleven 
months. I may emphasise that no one can prevent 
the tide of independence in Asiatie countries. The 
pclice action of the Dutch will have serious reper- 
cussions in India, in Asia and perhaps in some other 
cwtmtries too. Though we cannot give the Indo- 
nesian Republics effective aid now, we cannot 
vemain idle spectators. 

Whatever happens, we will keep our ideal 
before us. Our foreign policy is that no ‘foreign 
pewer should rule over any Asiatic country. The 
rezction to the Dutch action will be heard soon all 
over the Asiatic countries and we will have to 
soasider what we will have to do under the 
cicimstances. 

I- is gratifying to find that there has been some 
important reaction against this action of the Dutch 
Government. The Economie Co-operation Administra- 
tion zcr United States has halted all Marshall Aid to 
Netherland East Indies pending settlement of hosti- 
litie. The United States, Colombia and Syria have 
ealled on the U. N. Security Council to order an 
immed:ate cease fire in Indonesia. The United States, 
it is amderstood, fears that Dutch ‘police action’ will 
encourage rather than suppress Communists in the 


Far Sest. A Colombo message states that Ceylon has. 


closed her harbour and airports to all Dutch ships 
and eircraft catrying troops or war materials for 
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Indonesia. India and Pakistan have officially closed 
their airports to Dutch planes. The United Nations 
Good Offices Commission, reporting to the Security 
Council on the situation, said that there were “some 
features of an ultimatum” in the last Dutch commu- 
nication on December 17 before military action began. 
The Commission’s report added that the time-limit 
imposed by the Netherlands delegation for a reply 
was impossible of fulfilment. . y 

The Government of India, it is learnt, have 
received a communication from the Prime Minister 
of Burma suggesting a conference of Asian countries 
to consider the Indonesian situation. But since the 
Security Council is already in session over the matter, 
it may not be found necessary to convene immediately 
another international conferenc2. ‘The Indonesian 
situation, however, is engaging the serious attention 
of the Government of India and the mind of the 
Prime Minister of India has already been revealed in 
no uncertain terms at Jaipur. > 


U.S.A. anid East Asia 

The news of Dutch hostility against the Indonesian 
Republic which has broken out in attack on its capital 
has not come to us as a surprise. Since the uneasy 
Liggarjati Truce of 1947 confirmed by the Agreement 
signed on board the U.S.A. ship “Renville” in January, 
1948, we have known that the Dutch imperialists have 
been able to disrupt the united front of the Indonesian 
people and to set up certain “puppet” administrations 
in various islands of Indonesia. The Press, representa- 
tive of all the imperialist ‘interests spread over Asia 
and Africa, could hardly conceal their glee as the news 
of one administration after another being set up came 
over the ether. We in India, who have had experience 
of the British technique can see through the game of 


the “federalists’—as the supporters of the “puppet” - 


States are called. The latest example of such a State 
comes from East Java where the Dutch Recombo onder 
Plas (Commissioner for Civil Administration) invited 
on 18th November, 1948, a conference of delegates to 
take decisions on (a) the right of the people to deter- 
mine their own political status, and (b) the right of 
the population of Dutch-oceupied East Java to express 
their own will. The purpose behind this conference 
can be easily understood if we take note of the 
character of the delegates. It is related in Merdeka, 
official organ of the Indonesian Information Service, 
published from ILA, Prithviraj Road, New Delhi, that 
of the 60 delegates attending this conference, 47 were 
Dutch Colonial Government Civil Servants—such as 
regents, chiefs of police, chairmen of local courts, etc., 
all of them “indirectly appointed by the Dutch.” _ 

Since then the Dutch Government has launched 
an organized attack on the Indonesian Republic ; the 
first news told us df the capture of the Republican 
capital, Jogjakarta, of the capture of the leading 
members of the Republican Government including Dr. 


Soekarno, the President. The latest news tells us of 
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the Republican re-capture of their capital city, and 
the outbreak of guerilla warfare. About the fate of the 
Republican leaders a pall of secrecy has been spread. 
The Security Council of the U. N. O. has been 
apprised of this renewal of warfare in Indonesia 
while its Goodwill Office Committee has been trying 
to negotiate a settlement on the spot. The Council, 
could not act promptly as three of its members in- 
cluding the Soviet Union happened to be absent. The 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the Prime Minister of Burma, Thakin Nu, 
have lost no time in expressing their anger and in 
drawing attention to the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation created .by Dutch aggression. Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, has contented 
himself with the comment that the Dutch outbreak 
will “complicate” affairs in the region. But we are not 
at all sure that the imperialists of Holland at. whose 
back was the finance-capital of Britain and the United 
States of America will pay heed to these warnings, 
even to those that may be uttered by the Security 
Council. The ineffectiveness of its authority has been 
demonstrated in Palestine; in Kashmir, for instance. 

’ But the real question that we are concerned with 
is finding the seat of strength from which the Dutch 
imperialists draw their power and inspiration. We 
have directed attention to if in many of our previous 
issues. And we'are enabled to do it again by the 
summary of an article that appeared in the “widely- 
read Conservative magazine United States News.’ We 
are indebted for it to the Allahabad. Leader whose 
Special Representative at New York sent the summary. 
We share it with our readers : 


This important article is the result of Asia-wide. 


journey of the correspondent, Mr. Joseph Fromm, 
who tried to find out the real story behind the 
Communist gains in Asia. His main conclusion is 
that “the United States and the West are losing 
‘cold war’ in Asia by default. Native movements 
(for independence and betterment) are championed 
and aid of many kinds are promised by Russia, 
while the United States because of its commitments 
in Europe is giving support to Colonial Powers. 
Thus France is permitted to divert 35 million dollars 
(Rs. 113 crores) from the Marshall Plan allotment 
for use in Indo-China which France is trying to 
reconquer. Similarly, the Dutch Government has 
been authorized to use 54 million dollars (Rs. 18 
crores) from the European Recovery Funds from 
the United States in parts of Indonesia they have 
reoccupied. Further damage to the American pres- 
tige is done by the sums of money poured into the 
Nationalist China and occupied Japan while the 
Marshall Plan for the rest of Asia is denied.” 

The correspondent quotes as a typical state- 
ment what Sultan Shahrir, Indonesian ex-Premier, 
said, “We expected America to champion the cause 
of independence and democracy in Asia. Instead 
we found it supporting the Colonial Powers. Who 
can blame us for being disillusioned ?” 

Reporting on India, “where Communists are 
checked now although they are _ still influential 
among labourers and peasants,” Fromm writes 1 
connection with the general statement that the 
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reservoir of American goodwill in Asa is running 
dry ; “recent survey of the Indian newspapers shows 
that of 82 editorial comments coacerning the 
United States all but 13 were unfavourable.” 

While regretting that the United States’ post- 
war policy gives ‘paramount consderation to 
recovery in Europe while keeping Fussia outside 
the industrial West to which every desision in Asia 
is subordinated, he is able to report Lopefully that 
“some diplomats on ground in Asia Zee] that the 
United States should shift her European policy in 
view of the inability of Colonial Pow-rs to restore 
order (in their Asian possessions). Tney say that 
the United States is up against dilemma in recon- 
ciling the effective European policy -vith one for 
Asia and as a consequence has decide] putting all 
her chips on Colonial Powers in Eurore and subor- 
dinating decisions in Asia to that.” 


Cordial Relations between India 


and U.S. 


The U. 8. Ambassador in India Wr. Loy W. 
Henderson, giving his first Press Confereace after his 
arrival in India, said that his purpose in India would 
be to continue to promote the cordial relations between 
India and the U. S. A. which already rested upon a 
sound basis. India has always valued, and will doubly 
do so today, an intimate friendly relation: with the 
U.S. A. not only in the field of economics but in the 
cultural sphere as well. Some of India’s best sons have 
settled in America and spent a lifetime there in 
strengthening the cultural tie that exists setween the 
two great countries. India has drawn no small inspira- 
tion from the history of American revolition in her 
struggle for freedom. We are glad’ to find that the 
need for fostering a cultural and: spiritue] fellowship 
between the two great countries has been emphasised 
by the American Ambassador in his very first Press 
Conference keld in this country. 

Mr. Henderson said: “There was a ‘receptive 
feeling’ on the part of India. There is this no reason 
why it should not be possible to build up cc-operatively 
good relations between the two countries which would 
be an example to the rest of the world.” 

Asked how- far the talks between the Government 
of India and the U.S.A. for a treaty of friendship had 
proceeded, Mr. Henderson stated that there had been 
a number of exploratory talks on the subject between 
the representatives of the two countries. They were 
now awaiting final instructions from thei respective 
Governments. He hoped that something inal would 
soon come out of these discussions and cdded, “We 
are very anxious that the basis of our relations with 
India shall be laid firmly in a treaty war. It would 
help to solve a lot of problems.” 

Indicating the lines on which India might get 
assistance- from the U.§.A., Mr. Henderson stated it 
was the basic policy of the US.A. to aid India, in so 
far as it was possible, quite effectively with such 
resources as it had for India’s economic development. 
The extent to which they could help India depended : 
Firstly, on how much the U.S.A. had, secondly, on 
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what India wanted and thirdly, to what extent such 
help would be effective in promoting production and 
prosperizy in India. There were a number of ways. 

Firsily, there was the International Bank, which 
seemed to him the most logical approach. It was not 
an American institution and India was a member of 
the Bark. If India was interested in obtaining loans 
from the International Bank and told the Bank what 
the loars were intended for and if the Bank approved 
of these plans, she would extend loans to India. 

A second source of possible assistance was the 
US. Excort and Import Bank, which was an American 
institution. It was an institution which did not take 
orders’ from the State Department; nevertheless, it 
was used for facilitating foreign trade and promoting 
specific projects of extreme consequence for Govern- 
ment and trade. It was quite possible that some 
proposiions might be made from India—either by 
private capitalists or by Government themselves— 
which would meet with the requirements on the 
Import-Export Bank, and loans would be made. 

A third source was aid by special Acts of Congress, 
but this, Mr. Henderson pointed out, was made only 
in extremely exceptional circumstances. He did not 
look forward to any special Act of Congress being 
made for aiding India, although he -could not prophesy 
what Congress would do. India was no doubt in great 
need cf financial assistance to carry on her economic 
development programme, but he did not think any 
situation of emergency existed to marrane special 
Congressional aid. 

Assed whether U.S. capital would help India by 
private loans, Mr. Henderson pointed out that US. 
capital was not too keen on going outside the country 
because there was a great need for capital even within 
the U.S.A. However, if it felt that it was welcome 
and tkat it would be allowed to operate under condi- 
‘tions which would not make the risk too great, ib 
woul come into India.’ 

But apart from this, the U.S.A. was interested in 
giving technical assistance to India because she had a 
large reservoir of technical skill. Such technical men, 
he pointed out, were even now working with a number 
of Incian firms or with the Governments in the coun- 
try. He thought that eventually U.S. capital would 
consicer investing in India. At the moment, India 
was f-aming her Constitution and deciding what pat- 
tern of economy she was going to have. This under- 
standebly engendered a policy of wait and see in the 
mind of U.S. private capital. At’ the moment, he was 
not even sure that India herself wanted foreign capital 
invested in the country. 

“Leclaring that the U.S.A. was interested in deve- 
lopmz friendship with India, Mr. Henderson stated 
thai such friendship would be possible without curtail- 
ing India’s friendship with any other country. Time 
and sgain he ‘had heard people talking of “bloes,’ but 
he was sure that the men who worked out America’s ~ 
foreign policy- had’ no desire for any bloc- whatsoever. 


‘broken and direct 
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The U.S.A. had no intention of claiming any spheres 
of influence anywhere. The U.S.A. merely asked for 
friendship and would extend her hand of friendship to 
any country in the world, provided that country con- 
formed to the principles laid down in the U. N. 
Charter. These principles, he stated, must be lived up 
to if there was to be an orderly world and prosperity. 
The U.S.A. was not interested in setting up bloes 
against any country. 

Mr. Henderson stated that the US.A. wanted 
cultural relations, apart from economic relations to 
develop between India and the U.S.A. There were 
already more than Indian students undergoing training. 
in various educational institutions in the U.S.A. It 
was hoped to start very soon an Indian radio pro- 
gramme from the U.S.A. in Hindi and Urdu, to cover 
the whole sub-continent of India and Pakistan. . 

Mr. Henderson stated that it was encouraging to 
note the increasing interest in India and Indian affairs 
on the part of the U.S.A. and its people and vice versa. 


Tea and Tea Chests 

In our September and October numbers, we had 
referred to the present position of Tea and Tea Chest 
industries in this country. These two. important articles 
of trade are still in British hands. If the tea trade 
is freed from British control and direct sales from 
India are made to hard currency countries, this single 
trade can relieve our hard currency deficiency to a 
very appreciable extent. Similarly, if the British mono- 
poly in the supply of tea chests from Finland is 
imports from that country be 
arranged, it will not only mean a reduction in the cost 
of the commodity but also it will take out of the 
hands of the British monopolists a powerful weapon 
against genuine Indian interests. We had drawn the 
attention of the Commerce Department of the Govern- - 


‘ment of India to these two matters and in this con- 


rection had stated that a deputation from Caleutta 
had waited upon the Commerce Minister and that 
they were “almost summarily dismissed.” The Secretary 
of the Association on whose behalf the deputation had 
gone to New Delhi and one of the members of the 
deputation have intimated that we had been inade- 
quately informed. The deputationist says that they 
“got a kind and courteous reception from both the 
Commerce Minister and the Secretary of the Com- 
merce Ministry. The import policy of the India 
Government regarding Tea Chest had by that time 
been decided. A busy man like him will naturally be 
very brief.” We have been requested on behalf of the 
Commerce Minister to make this correction, which we 
gladly do but we must point out that nothing has been 
said about main points at issue, namely, the immediate 
need for freeing tea and tea-chest from British mono- 
poly and setting up direct trade in ee cominodities , 
with hard currency sareas and Finland. 


Risks of Probing into Caan 
‘ Sir Henry Shaweross, Britain’s Attorney-General, 
told the British Corruption Inquiry Tribunal- that it 





» was . “dangerously short-sighted and . superficial to 
believe the six-week-old official inquiry. into -alléged 
corruption in public life would have a damagirig -effect 
on: the present ‘British Govertiment.” Sir. Hartley .was 
making his closing speech .at the Inquiry: Tribunal 
which has become -Britain’s most talked of subject. 
The - British Attorney-General’s remarks on this 
subject deserve special attention in our country 
-well, specially with reference to the 
public conduct passed at the. Jaipur -Segsion . of. the 
Congress. 


‘Declaring that the real. danger.of such a probe’ i ugh 
: : i - emphasis,on-the binding. forces within the terms of 


was that it might tend to undermine public confidence 
not in-a particular politician but-in a form, of Govern- 
ment, Sir Hartley said -that the public. were entitled, 


however, to be reassured that never before had any . 


Government been more determined to vindicate and 
maintain the highest traditions of public life. Sir 
‘Hartley submitted -that there had not been, a shred of 
evidence suggesting -corruption by civil. servants .in- 
volved in. the investigations. He wished he could say 


the same for each of the Ministers and public men - 


involved. . 

We shall await, with eagerness, the report of the 
Tribunal. We wish that the Congress High Command 
had set up a similar Tribunal in order to give a con- 
crete shape to the pious wish expressed ih the Public 

. Gonduct Resolution .adopted at Jaipur. 


Historical Records Commission 

The Indian Historical Records Commission has 
recently concluded its sittings at the Delhi. University. 
Inaugurating the session, which was the Silver Jubilee 
of the Commission, Pandit Nehru urged that historians 
should seek to lay emphasis more on ,the . binding 
- aspects of history and events rather than on the 
fissiparous and disruptive tendencies in the world. 
This, he submitted, could be done without sacrificing 
preciseness, truth and scholarship. Historians must 
also’ develop a popular approach to history, so .that 
instead of its having an appeal only to a choice circle 
of scholars, it could be made intelligible, and , under- 
standable for the people as a whole. He was sorry to 
say that most books on history today were written in 
a lifeless and dull manner. There was no flesh and 
blood in it. It was merely dry bones. History. was, 
after all, a record of human progress, the struggle. of 
the human spirit for some unknown or known objec- 
tives. In the old days: history was written mainly on 
political or religious lines and to some extent on 
cultural lines. Later on, a great deal of stress was laid 
on the economic aspect which. was undoubtedly very 
important although it was by no means the only 
aspect. But apart from all this, he supposed that 
ultimately all these problems of the world could be 
reduced to two or three sentences. They. were problems 
of relationship—relationship, of the individual with 
individual and of the.individual with a group and the 
relationship. of one group with ..another group ...oF 
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- groups.: All: -proplems-—cultural, economis and political 
—could, be.brought. within this definition. 
‘History,ryas thus.a record. of the binding processes 
which sought} to bring nations and groups together as 
well,.as of djsruptive and fissiparous tendencies which 
also, went on at the;same time, said Pandit Nehru, and 
added,,-even. today, in the world, both these forces were 
‘at work: In any activities of the Commission they had 
-thus a choice of laying emphasis either on the hinding 
aspect, or on the other. Of course, they must not give 
way to wishful thinking and not emphasise that which 
had no relation to fact. But, he thought, they could lay 


preciseness and truth and emphasise tke constructive — 
aspects, of history and events rather than the dis- | 
ruptive forces. Far from being a mere record of events.’ 
Pandit Nehru said, History, must also be a record of « 
the social progress and. development of countries and 
of the world. The latter factor was very important 
because now-a-days it had become impossible to think 
of history-in-the-making in terms of any one nation 
or territory. They had inevitably to think in terms of 
the world as a whole. A great deal of =csearch would 
be necessary to fill up the dry bones cf history with 
flesh and blood. He was.sorry that most of the books 
on history, valuable as they were, hac not got this 
new approach and were lifeless and.dull. The only 
way. to write or understand history was to evoke in 
the. mind the picture of a living sociesy functioning, 
having all-the failings and virtues of the human 
being. To achieve these, said Pandit Nehru, a very 
intimate knowledge of details, would be necessary, The 
Indian Historical Records Commission should collect 
these details. Secondly, these details must be clothed 
in a proper garb, thus giving history a semblance of 
Jife. In India, the writing of history has been defective 
from the very beginning. The early history, as depicted 
in. the Epics and the Puranas abound.in a mixture of 
mythology and exaggeration from which it is oxceed- 
‘ingly difficult to -separate true , history. For the 
medieval period, almost all recorded history comes from 
the pen of the courtiers of Muslim rulers where the 
versions of the.oppressed people are. absent. During 
modern period, the first attempts to write Indian 
history were made by British: historians who had no 
knowledge of the. ways of. life and,temperaments of 
the people and therefore, have been: defective.in many 
respects. The present works on Indian history have 
. been generally scholastic, but in the: sphere of popular 
writings on Indian history, they have been more or Jess 
projective of the British versions with some correc- 
tions. The method of “approving” books on Indian 
history by the then Administrators also stood in the 
way of -its development and diverted the flow of the 
course of history in its natural. channel. With history 
text-books “approved,” it is idle to expect that books 
on the same subject would fill the literary field. 
Pandit, Nehru has touched another very, important | 
-point., He, hoped.-that,in.the, task of rebuilding Indian 
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history” on: She. solid fouridation™ of truth, the - Indian 
Historcal Records: Corimission would not be confined 
to thextselves and to their choice ‘ciréle” but would also 
enlist. the. help of‘ others” outside their fold’ He did 
‘not tamk there. Was’ necessary conflict between 
scholacship and ‘popular approach. -We think that’ this 
missing ‘Tink ° between - ‘history for: the scholar and 
history for ‘the people’ should now be provided in. this 
country ‘as is done in’ many’ other countries of the 
‘world. The. Indian Historical Records Commission: is 
the best suited’ to-do so. 

Maulana Abul'Kalam. Azad, the President of an 
Historical ~Records’ ‘Commision, ‘in his address said 
that. Fe hhad’-no knowledge - of the condition of India 
tip. tu the’ seventh’ or’ eighth “century: A.D.:and again 
after ché establishment of -the Sultandte’-of- Delhi. It 
was elso “strange,” according: to: -him, ‘that- almost all 
‘their aistorical- researéli ‘and studies: for'-éven a later 

period. were’ -based' on™ Persian’ records and overlooked 
‘piaterds] from Arabian ‘history! and literature. “It should 
‘also Lave been said that Indian sources of history, 
depieizng the condition of the people of this country 
under Muslim rule in India’ must also be searched 
and tapped. The Maulana also said that another 
period which must be studied afresh was the British 
connection with India. Despite there being a wealth 
of meterial, they did not have a fair and balanced 
study cf the period. The reason for this defect is only 
too o2vious. But one word of caution is needed. A 
Very Gerge portion ‘of the material of history for the 
Britis: period lie buried in our periodicals. They are 
our s¢.rce material and are as important as Indian 
State despatches in safe custody in the British Museum, 
if nol more important because these periodicals are 
the arty sources that will unfold the various move- 
menis and undercurrents of history during British 
rule. His a pity, if not a disgrace, that they are not 
cared Tor even today. We consider it one of the most 
imporfant tasks of the Historical ‘Records Commission 
to etilact “these old periodicals from all ‘over the 
eouriry and make arrangements for their preservation. 


Santmiketan and Visva-Bharati 

Tas 47th anniversary of the foundation of the Santi- 
niketan was celebrated on the 22nd December last. It 
was ‘the day on which Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore 
had amtained spiritual realization, and the foundation-day 
was cfosen to commemorate that event. To the present 
generation of Indians the father of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
remaics a mystic and almost mythical figure who forgot 
the world and all that it symbolized. But in his own day 
‘during pre-“Mutiny” days, Devendra Nath Tagore was 
‘a pioreer of constitutional agitation for political rights 
for ull Indians. He as Secretary of the British Indian 
Association of Calcutta was known to have opened cor- 
respandance with leaders of public opinion in - Madras, 
in Fucna, in Bombay, and in Lucknow with a view to 
prése- the Indian point ‘of view on the ‘occasion of the 
renewal of-the-.Edst' India Compahy's Chidtter “in "1853. ” 


-siren song of diversity” 
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When: the model School -was founded forty-seyen years 
back by Rabindra Nath. Tagore, he -had the, Maharshi’s 
blessings, and for 40 yedrs the poet lived laborious days 
to give shape to the ideals of India’s renaissance under 
modern conditions of life. These ideals had first flowered 
in the Ashramas, abodes of peace ‘and universal amity, 
of the sages and saints of India. Santiniketan was’'a 
school where boys and girls would grow up in. the com- 
pany of ‘Nature, drawing from. her various manifestations 
impulses: for a full life of balance and beauty, reconciled 
with the clamant claims of the modern world. This 
initial inspiration abides with the school, though the 
simplicity and the: rigidity of the earlier days have been 
overlaid. by the patronage of the State made bountifully 
available since August 15, 1945. 

The experiences gathered by the poet in ‘fe con- 
duct of the school enabled him to make a “new departure” 
by the. foundation of the-Visva-Bharati, nucleus of the 
«World: University :where -all the learning of: all the world, 
‘of all the cultures, will have equal opportunity to ‘seek 
and find a new centre of reconciliation. Cheena-Bhawan, 
centre of Chinese learning; Board of Islamic Studies; 
Hindi-Bhawan; Board of Jaina and Buddhistic Studies; 
Indological Research Department; Art College, C. F. 
Andrews Memorial Institute—these institutions represent 
a type of activity that respond to that call for “harmony 
of relationship,” for visva-maitri, on the development 
of which depends the existence of human civilisation. 

Santiniketan and Visva-Bharati, thus, represent the 
high water-mark of Rabindra Nath Tagore’s contribution 
to the richness of Indian and world life. It is but 
natural that the leaders of thought in: India, dignitaries 
of her State should come forward to acknowledge the 
debt immense of endless gratitude that the world owes 
to this minstrel of light, sweetness and high endeavour, 
On the present occasion’ also Dr. Amar Nath Jha, ex- | 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katju, Governor of West Bengal, and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Governor of the United Provinces and President 
of the Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati, addressed 
the graduates (snatakas). 

Dr. Jha’s address dwelt on the havoc created in 
India by the education introduced by the alien State 
that had control over India till sixteen months back, 
and the way in which the Santiniketan and the Visva- 
Bharati had striven to neutralize its effects. But he 
appeared to have forgotten the spirit of the place which 
nurtured “the synthesis of the different cultures of Asia” 
to use Dr, Katju’s words, when he railed agaisst “the 
that clamoured for acceptance, 


Nai Talim—Basic ‘Education 


We have seen a report of the new session of ‘the 
Basic Training College held at Sevagram. Mrs. Asha 
Devi Aryanayakam, Assistant Secretary, Hindusthani 
Talimi Sangha, explained the fundamental principles 
according to which the. work ‘of Nat Talim. was 
being carried on; she algo introduced ‘the sttidents 
coming ‘fron the ‘different “ provinces, ’ The., total “Sieiigth 
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‘of the trainees was 101, .deputed by the various 
Provincial Governments and States distributed. as 
follows: Madras 12, Assam 27, Orissa 9, Bihar 8, 
Cochin State 8, Mysore State 6, Udaipur State-7, 
Panna State i, Patna State 1; candidates deputed by 
different organizations of constructive work throughout 
India 22. We do not know why. the other provinces 


& have failed to take’ advantage of the opportunity 


offered at. Wardha—Bombay, United Provinces, Central 
‘Provinces and West Bengal, for instance. Aré we to 
understand that the Ministries: of these.-Provinces do 
not appreciate the advantage. of Nai Talim? It is 
hard to believe. The uumber sent by. Assam has a 
significance of. its own. It’ shows. that her leaders are 
determined to cover.. the . neglect of a century as 
quickly as it is humanly. possible. 


Conscription. for .National Service 
With .the withdrawal: of -British power from, India, 
the problemi of conscription for natiorial service has 
become a live issue with us. Gandhiji has taken India 
, through a discipline which we dare not forego if we 
desired to live as a nation, an equal among nations in 
the modern world. He lived and worked so that his 
people can set a new example to the warring nations. 
Tn non-violence he found the way of deliverance ; and 
thought-leaders from all countries have realized its 
value without accepting all its implications and 
requirements. The trend of their mind can be found 
in the following extract from an article published in 
the Harijan of 19th December last. It was written by 
Mr. Donald Townsend. 

You ask about, the import of conscription in 
Europe. It differs with the country. In Germany 
and Italy before the last war, conscription meant 
just one thing : preparation and eagerness for war. 
In Switzerland where there is no such thing 
tolerated as conscientious objection, the idea! is 
just the opposite. Every able-bodied Swiss must 
undergo his military training. After the prescribed 
years of concentrated training are passed, men are 
obliged to go out for a period of training every 
year. Every Swiss citizen is a soldier. He keeps his 
equipment, gun, ammunition and uniform, in his 
home. Far from seeking war, the Swiss is determined 
to remain free and independent whatever wars may 
rage like angry seas against his country’s. borders. 
Such has been his military training that it would 
never occur to him to use his gun against his 
neighbour. Periodically his equipment is inspected 
by government authorities; he regards it as a 
sacred trust. I believe that verv much the same idea 
exists in Scandinavian countries. - ° : 

_ Such conscription, far from having prepared 
Switzerland for wars of violence, has enabled her 
to maintain her neutrality throughout two great 
European wars. : ' 


& 
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Development of Irrigation . 

India has 70 million of acres of land under irriga- 
tion. This figure is claimed to be equal” to all the land 
under irrigation in the rest’ of the world, writes the 
Commerce, dated December “11, 1948. /Its' system of 
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in the world. In view of this importance, the fourth 
International Congress on Large Dams.is to be held 
in India in 1951. It is, therefore, fitting that India 
should . serve as the headquarters of. the proposed 
International Irrigation Commission on Irrigation and: 
Canals, as suggested -by the Central Board of Irrigation 
and sponsored, by the Government of India. -In fact, 
the.proposal has already: been approved by .the Inter- | 
national Congress .on Large Dams. This was done at 
its.meeting held, in,.Paris in 1946. Since then, .it is 
understood, . both , Australia and the .U.S.A. have 
evinced keen: interest in India’s move, while. replies 
are - being’ awaited from, other, countries interested in 
the, problem. It may, be hoped. that, the move will meet 
with: good.response; as every country interested in the 
development: of agriculture stands to benefit from it, 
inasmuch.. as: the,;. main’, function of . the proposed 
International Commission -is..to, encourage new and 
modern: methods in, the design;,and,.construction, and 
operation of- irrigation works and canals, Besides, the 
- Commission , facilitates promotion. of research in 
problems relating to irrigation. 


While writing on this subject, it ‘will not be out of 
place td refer here to some of the problems of irrigation 
engaging the attention of Provincial Governments in 
this’-country. ‘The’ most outstanding among these has 
been, the‘ need‘ for* making irrigation self-supporting. 
Tn ‘many provinces; the existing rates are stated to be 
yielding considerable revenues in respect of sone 
project, as: also losses in certain others, This obviously 
unsatisfactory ‘position has compelled provinces like 
Bombay arid the U. P: to review the method, manner, 
and scope, of ‘charging the rates, In the latter province, 
‘the ‘Government las appointed an ad hoc Committee 
to report on the present system of rates in the U. P. 
and make suitable recommendations to bring the rates 
.in conformity. with the present high prices of agricul- 
tural producé. Meanwhile, the Government has levied 
a surchargé of 30°per cent-on the existing rates. 

“Tn Bombay; the, problem of making major irri- | 
gation “Schemes self-supporting came up for review 
as far’ back as 1938, when the then Government 
appointed the Visvesvarayya Irrigation Inquiry Com- 
mittee.. However; as in the case of many otker Com- 
mittees, the - récommendations of’ the Committee 
also .reiriaihed’ unimplemented owing to the war. 
The, largé programmes of post-war irrigation works 
drawn ‘up’ by the present Government must have 
prompted “them “to” ‘pursue the question of putting 
major ‘itrigation works on ‘a sound financial basis. A 
Cabinet” Committee was accordingly appointed to go 
into the question. This Committee is stated to have 
submitted its report recently. 


' . A+ few observations -are, however, necessary here 
on. the .récommendations .of the Cabinet Committee. 
The.introduction \of..a- combined system. of belterment 
levy, irrigation :cess,. and water rates.forms one of the 


Spain, ,recorumendations of this Committee. ‘Phe basic 


“726 


““iprinciples underlying fliese rates are no- doubt .sound.: 
‘Thus, the betterment levy is a tax on unearned: income 


of the land values following the construction of an’ 


“" ivrigated project. Although rates under these vary 
acsording to-the land in one or other of the three 
“zones, namely, perennial, eight months, or monsoon, 
’ the Committee has recommended to: recover 50, per cent 
of the unearned: increased value of the land. Since the 
velue of land changes according to economic.’condi- 
tions, and .the présent value being very much higher 
‘ than in ordinary circumstances, on account of’ infla- 
‘ittmary conditions, the recovery of the betterment tax 
‘om the basis of current values would affect the -culti- 
vators adversely. Of course, provision’ has been made 
& ior. reduetion during depression days but the provision 
leads to unnecessary correspondence, avoidable delay 
and: endless disputes. Further, the Committee has 
recommended an irrigation cess.at Rs. 3 per acre in 
‘tke perennial-.zone: and Re. 1-8 -per -acre-in the. non- 
‘perennial zone. Again, as: water rates are meant to 
meet the interest charges on the capital invested, the 


Committee has recommended that the sum-at-charge . 


should, be considered as the capital invested. In this 
connection it is not clear whether the Committee has 
. taken into consideration the effects of the total costs 
ci the, irrigation on the structure of costs and prices 
of agricultural commodities and whether it would 
; result in diverting land from the growth of food-crops 
‘> cash-crops immediately after the repeal of. the 
Eombay Food Crops Act. The impression that, one gets 
from the available information. is that the Com- 
mittee has reviewed the question: more from.the point 
cf view of making irrigation schemes self-supporting 
than from that of adjusting the levy to the require- 
nents, of agriculture. 


Sugar 

The sugar import policy of the Government of 
India was explained by a representative of the 
iinistry of Agriculture, Government of India, address- 
ing the Indian Tariff Board Conference on sugar 


industry, held in Bombay. The Government of India- 


representative declared that the Government's ‘present 
view was that imports of sugar into India need not be 
_3ermitted for the next two or three years; but the 


question had to be reviewed from time to time in the: 


zontext. of production, consumption and price of sugar 
in the country. The reasons for this ban on imports, 
he said, were that there was sufficient domestic pro- 
duction to meet, the, requirements of the country and 
in fact, there was a.surplus; while it was also neces- 
sary to conserve foreign exchange particularly’ dollars. 
On the question of protection to sugar industry he said 
that apart from the question of conservation of foreign 
exchange, the fact that the- ban on;.the;import of 
sugar was to continue for another two or three years 
should -not weigh with the Tariff Board. in deciding 
the: question of continuance of production.” © + | 


‘support of the country ; 
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‘question ‘of continuance of protection to sugar industry. 
The industry representatives demanded the conti- 
nuance of protection for another five years.. Represen- 
tatives of the Governments of the United Provinces 
and Bihar generally agreed with the demand of the 
industry for the continuance of protection for another 
five years in addition to the ban on imports. The 


‘representative of the Government of Bombay was alsa 


in favour of continuing protection for another five 
years but he did not favour such continuance if the 
ban on imports was to be maintained. 

“The consumers’ viewpoint put before the Con- 
ference was that the industry did not need protection 
particularly in view of the ban on imports and absence 
of competition. The representatives wished that the 
forces of demand and supply should be allowed to 
have free play within the country so that the 
consumers would benefit by a competitive market. 

“An earlier Kanpur message stated that a fresh 
approach had been made by ‘the Indian Sugar: Syndi- 
cate in its efforts towards securing revision of minimum 
sugar prices by the Government of the United 
Provinces. The Central Government, it may Be 
remembered, had early in December fixed the sugar- 
prices chargeable by the U. P. and Bihar mills. The 
Indian: Sugar Syndicate, an organisation of U.-P. and 


:Bihar sugar milll-owners, has, ever since the announce- ° 


ment of the new sugar prices, been trying to influence 
the Government by placing their viewpoint’ before 
them in order to have the prices fixed a little higher 
than Rs. 28-8 per maund. 

The Indian sugar industry has enjoyed protection 
for 17 years and the mill-owners have thrived behind 
the, tariff-wall at a tremendous cost to the consumer. 
We quite realise the importance of the statement 


‘reported to have been made at the Conference by the 


President of the Tariff Board that “There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the Indian sugar industry is a high 
cost industry and if free competition of, imports of 
sugar were possible or permitted,. it (the industry) 
would be severely undercut by foreign manufacturers. 
In view, however, of its vital importance in the 
national economy, there can never be, any question 
of allowing the stability of the second largest industry 
in the country to be -jeopardised by unequal foreign 
competition.” But we confess our inability to under- 
stand. why, after having .enjoyed protection for a 
continuous period of 17 years, and specially after the 
role of this industry vis-a-vis the consumer - during 
and after the war years, it should further be 
strengthened as against the consumer through the 
double boon of ban on imports and internal protec- 
tion ? Now that ‘this industry is thoroughly stabilised 
and is a surplus producer for the internal market; why 
should the Government of India still pursue its policy 
of spoon feeding the sugar industry ? The consumer®’ .- 
viewpoint. expressed in the Conference has the general 
the industry ought to be in 


The Conference then. discussed: -.aticlength..the, 9: position now to iface . internal , competition: 


& 
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hae starts OF HYDERABAD Dining AND AFTER BRITISH 
- RULE IN INDIA 
Br ‘Pron. TARAKNATH DAS, pho., 


” Watumull Professor of Public Affairs and Regional 


Studies, New York University Lectuter ‘+2 His ory, 


Columbia Ueaverety, New York, N. ¥. 


Tux relationship between the Government of the 
Union of India and the Princely State of Hyderabad 
has’ atiracted. worldwide attention. Through what 
seems to be complete misunderstanding of the legal 
status of Hyderabad, the United Nations placed the 


“ease on the-agenda of the United Nations. Although - 


the Nizam of Hyderabad, after the successful con- 
elusion: of the Indian Army’s punitive expedition into 

. Hyderabad, has petitioned the United Nations to 
withdraw the case, the question still remains on the 
agenda, 


Correctly to understand Hyderabad’s status under 


international law, we must first survey the entire 
question of the legal standing of the Indian Princely 


& States in relation to the suzerain power. In the past 


much has been written by Indian and British lawyers 
employed by some of the Indian Princes, in support 
of the claim that the Princely States of India had 
special relations with the British.Crown and thus 
could maintain their relations directly with the British 
Crown without being in any way responsible to the 
Government of India. The fact of the matter, however, 
was that Indian Princely States did not negotiate 
treaties with the King of England -or his representa- 
tives, but with the sovereign of British India, who 
happened to be the King of England. Prof. Gurmukh 
Nihal Singh, who is the Head of the Department of 


~ Political Science at Benares Hindu University, as well 


as an eminent barrister, in his work on Indian States 
end British India (Benares, 1930), has made this point 


clear in an exhaustive discussion. I quote a short 


passage from it: 


“The Paramount Power has been, siiouahout, 

- that body in whom the Government ‘of India has 
been legally vested for the time being—it may have 
been the Emperor of Delhi, the East India Com- 
pany with its headquarters in London or Windsor. 
Zi_is_true_that at the present_time the Crown 
ig the paramount authority, but he ws pardmount 
. not because he is s the King of Bagland but because 
tts ‘tis in hint that the Government a 8 British_India 











s vested, It 2 che Government of India which_7s {. - 





ne Paramount Power as far as Indian States are 
Herein ~ and this is “proved “by_the-~ fact—that 
several of the States pay tribute to ihe Government 
of India, the amount of which ts credited to the 
revenues of British India. If the Paramount Power 
had been the Chief Executive of Great Britain and 
not the Sovereign of British India, then the tribute 
would have been paid. to Great Britain and 
credited to British revenues . . « If these facts are 
borne in mind, it will be readily admitted that the 
relations of the Indian States have been all along 
with the rulers of British India—and today if they 
are with the Crown, cal are so because he is the 
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ruler of British India at present . Th <ndian 

Princes have nothing to do with the Crief Executive 

of Great Britain though they are bound by crtain 

ties to the Sovereign of British India. The eon usion 

~ comes only because it happens that she Croyn of 
‘England and of India is possessed by tie same 
person...” 

It should be clearly kept in mind tha. -efore 
International Law and in relation to -the Lritish 
Government, Hyderabad did riot enjoy a status 
different from that. of any other Prince-y Staie and, 
hence, was never really an independent state. 

What, historically, has been the status c the 
Princely States ? It is generally recognized tha’ curing 
the time of the East India Company, the racely 
States enjoyed greater freedom — than in more _meent 
_years. The East India Company Thad so-callec + wreaty 
‘Telations with Indian Princes, the real motve for 
which, in so far as the East India Company was con- 
cerned, was déscribed as early as 1803 by Sr John 
Barl 


Tt is absolutely necessary for the defe + of 
those designs (the subversion of the British E apire 
in India) that no Native State shoud be Iet to 
exist in India which is not upheld br the B-itish 
‘ Power under its absolute control.” 


On February 4, 1804, in a Dispatch cf the I: dian 
Government to the Resident at Hyde-abad Lord 


Wellesley, Governor-General of" India under tle Hast 
India Company, formulated a policy which se@ame 
the guide for his successors in dealing with the Indian 


Princes : 


“The fundamental principle of Hs: Excelzncy 
the Governor-General’s (Lord Wellecey’s) yolicy 
in establishing “subsidiary alliances” ith p-iripal 
States of India is to place these States in suvh a 
degree of dependence on the British Power 1s may 
deprive them of the means of prosecutiag any 
measures of forming any confederacy iazarcois to 
the security of the British Empire, anc may erable 
us to preserve the tranquillity of India ay exorc sing 
a general control over these States . : This 0 2ject 
can alone be accomplished by the oreraticn of a 
general control over the principal States o india 
established in the hands of the superio- powar, and 
exercised with equality and moderation througt the 
medium of alliances contracted with these 8 ates 
on the basis of security and protection cz heir 
respective rights.”* 


L "Singh, op. cit. pp. 95-97. 
2, Vide Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes by Tarakratk Das, 
Madras, 1925, p. 32; Collected Papers of John Westlake aa ‘ublic 
International Law, edited by Dn. L. - Oppenheim ‘(Cumbridge, 914), 
p. 205. 

8. For a‘concise but excellent -atudy of Lotd Wellesley-3 2olicy 
toyatds Indian Princes, see Chap. XX of The History of British India 
by Roberts, Oxford University Press, 1923, 
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Thus the motive of the treaties of alliance with 
Indian States was to reduce them to the status of 
Subsidiary States. The history of India under. British 
tule fce> the last century and a half bears witness to 
the su2cessful achievement of this purpose. Hyderabad 
was no exception to the general rule. : 

By 18138, during the administration of Lord 
Hastings as Governor-General of India, a new policy 
of “subordinate isolation” was inaugurated in relation 
to the Indian Princes. As the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India Fut it: 


“A policy of subordinate isolation (in matters 
of relations with other States in particular) includ- 
ing all States up to Sind, the Punjab and Burma, 
tock the place of empty professions of non- 
interference which the Parliament had preached. 
The policy lasted until the Mutiny, and it included 
a zeriod in which Lord Dalhousie gave effect to 
the doctrine of lapse by annexing “dependent” 
Native Stetes, on the failure of male heirs to the 
Hicdu rulers. Most of the treaties or engagements 
conzluded with the protected States were made 
during this period . . . The main chenge introduced 
by Lord Hastings was the extension of British 
SUZETUIM ver—the—wiliole_of_.India__east_of_th 
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Punjab and west of Burma . 
In this connection it may be noted that Prof. 


Edward Thompson, in his The Making of the Indian 
Princes quotes Sir Charles Malett to the effect that 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1803 was virtually a 
tributery State to the Marhattas® Prof. Thompson’s 
general conclusion on the status of Indian Princes in 
relation to the East India Company after 1813 is 
interesting and illuminating : 

“Its result (of the Second Anglo-Marhatta 
Wer) involved the subordination of the ‘country 
Pcvers’ to the Hast India Company’s Government, 
wLose paramountcy now merely waited for the 
name. After 1819, only stupidity and hypocrisy or 
exzess of tactfulness could pretend that the East 
India Company was not the Paramount Power or 
thzt any of the Princes were its equals in status ; 
the Third Anglo-Marhatta War had” made this 
clear. . . .8 

4ter British success in suppressing the Sepoy 
Mutixy 1857-1858, the policy of “subordinate isolation” 
was ~2placed by the doctrine of “subordinate co- 
operzzion.” The transfer of the Government of India 
to tLs Crown, after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
left sae British Government in name as well as in 
reality the suzerain power. As Lord, Canning wrote 
in 1880: 

“The. last vestige of the Royal House at Delhi 
waich we had long been content to accept as @ 
vicarious authority, has been swept away. The 
distinction between the independent and dependent 
Scates lost its significance. Sanads of adoption and 








4, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, 1907, Published under 
the authority of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Oxforc. Clarendon Press. Pp, 77-82. (Italics mine). 

5 Prof. Edward Thompson: The Making of the Indian Princes. 
Oxford, 1944, P. 14, - 

6, Prof. Edward Thompson: Qp. cif. po vb. 
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succession were conferred upon the Rulers of larger 
States. The doctrine of lapse guve place to public 
assurance of the desire of the paramount power 
to perpetuate the houses of the principal ruling 


NT 


families, 
The. doctrine of “subordinate co-operation” _pre= 


supposed the relation between master and vassal_and 
unquestioned loyalty to the master’s will in order that 


the latter's superior. intetests may’ be ‘preserved. Lord 


Canning made this concept distinct and clear in his 
declarations to the Indian Princes. On the rights of 
Indian Princes he stated : 

“Her Majesty being desirous that the Govern- 
ments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India 
who now govern their territories should be perpe- 
tuated, and that the representation and dignity of 
their houses should be continved, I hereby in ful- 
filment of this desire convey to you the assurance 
that, on the failure of natural heirs, the adoption, 
by yourself and the future rulers of your State, of 
& successor according to Hindu or Mohammedan 
Law and the customs of your race, will be recog- 
nized and confirmed. Be sure that nothing shall 
disturb the engagement just made to you, so long 
as your house is loyal and faithful to the conditions 


of the treaties, grants and engagements which re~ 4: 


cord its obligations io the British Government.” 
Thus loyalty to the British Crown or the British 
Government in India was for the Princes an obligation 


without which they had no rights whatsoever. But. 


the British Government had the right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any of the Indian States, if the 
Suzerain Power saw fit to do soS _ 

By this imposition of complete isolation and 
subordinate co-operation, the Indian Princely States 
were reduced to a position of complete subordination 
to the British Government of India. The extent of 
this subordination is set forth in Volume IV of the 
Imperial Gazetteer : 


“At the outset, then, an obligation was imposed. 


and accepted by even the largest States, which 
prevented their rulers from entering into relations 
with foreign nations or other States. The doctrine 
of isolation was carried su far that the employment 
of the subjects of European nations, or of Ameri- 
cans, without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment (British) was strictly forbidden . His 
subjects when outside his domimions become to all 
intents and purposes, British subjects, as shown by 
the Treaty with Maskat in 1873, which declares 
that the words “British subjects” in all treaties 
between the British Government and the Maskat 
State shall include subjects of Indian Native States. 
If an American or a Frenchman shall be accused of 
committing offence in a Native State, his govern- 
ment would expect that he should receive justice, 
and the Suzerain Power take the responsibility ot 
ensuring that result. In short, in all circumstances 


where foreign interests are concerned, the Para- © 


mount Power must act so that no just cause of 
offence may be given by its “subordinate allies,” 





7. Imperial Gazetteeg of India, Vol. IX, p. 82, 
8 “Liability te intervention in case of grave misrule is an 
incident common to all the States, There are also other occasions 
for interference which are likely to be taken whenever they occur."—~ 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, page 88, : 
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.and they in turn must fulfil the obligations incurred 
on their behalf, So, too, the external boundary of a 
frontier or ‘maritime State is regarded for inter- 

‘ national purposes as @ British frontier, and the 
Native Chiefs can have no admiralty rights save 
such as are specially allowed to them by the Para- 
mount Power? 


Isolation of Native States, as described above, 


@ necessarily resulted in limitation of their power and 


led ultimately fo the loss of the last vestige of 
sovereignty. How far this process went, the India 
Year Book of 1922 described in the following signi- 
ficant passage ; 


ics 


. . . The Native States are under an obliga- 
tion not to enter into relations with foreign nations 
or other States; the authority of their rulers has 
no existence outside their territories. Their subjects 
outside their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign interests 
are concerned, the Paramount Power (the British 
Government in India) acts so that no just cause ot 

, offence is given by its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are-under an obligation to refer to the 
British every question of dispute with other States. 
Inasmuch as the Native States have no uSe.for @ 
military display or for co-operation with the 
Imperial Government, their military forces and 
armament are préscribed by the Paramount Power. 
Although old and unaltered treaties declare that 
the British Government will have no manner ot 
concern with any of Maharaja's dependents or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maharaja is 
absolute, logic and public opinion have endorsed 
the principle which Lord Canning set forth in the 
Minutes of 1860 that ‘the Governnient of India ts 
not precluded from stepping in to set right such 
Serious abuses in a - native ‘Government as may 
threaten any part of the country with anarchy or 
disturbance nor from assuming temporary charge of 
a Native State when there shall be sufficient reason 
to do so. Of this necessity the Governor-General in 
Council is the sole judge, subject to the control 
of the Parliament. . . .’ Where cantonments exist 
in Native territories jurisdiction both over the 
Cantonment and the civil station is exercised: by 
the Suzerain Power. . me 


Professor John Westlake in his Collected Papers 
of the Native States of India stressing their inability 
to have official intercourse either with one another or 
with any power outside the Empire. They were not 
able, he pointed out, even to send representatives to 
Calcutta (then the capital of British India), but had 
to communicate with the British Government through 
the British representatives at their courts. When it 








9. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, pp. 84-85. (Italics mine.) 
10. India Year Book, 1922, p. 115. (Italics mine). Sir William 


« Hunter in his Indian Empire describes the limitation of the right of 


Indian Princes in the following manner: “‘. . . The English Govern- 
ment has respected the possessions of Native Chiefs and more than 
one-third of the country still remains in the hand of the hereditary 
Rulers . . . The Government (British), as Suzerain in India, does 
not allow its feudatories to make war upon® each other, or to have 
any .relations with foreign States. It interferes when any Chief mis- 
governs his people; rebukes, and if needful removes the oppressor, 
Protects the weak ; and firmly imposes peace upon ail.” 
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was-necessazy to establish a course ofextradition or of 

any other dealings- between two of ‘them, each had to 

‘make an agreemett with the British Gevernment to 

that effect. They could-not unite in any zepresentation 

to the Government of .India, .even when having 
identical interests on any question, bit each must 
approach tt separately, They could not receive even 

commercial agents from foreign States, Lad no direct 

communications with Consuls or commercial agents 

accredited by foreign states to the Government of 

India. They were precluded from recciving foreign 

decorations except through the British Government, 

and from conferring any honor or privieges on any 

person but-their own subjects* 


In view of the limited soverei ty cf the Native 
States of India, there could be no quest.on of treaty 
rights on the basis of equality granted to sovereign 
states, according to International law. Hence the 
Government of India decapacitated the international 


existence of all Indian Native States by Circular 
No. 1700E, August 21, 1891 which reads _s follows : 


“The principles of International Baw have no 
bearing upon the relations between the Govern~ 
ment of India as representing the Qzeen Empress 
of India on the one hand, and the Native States 
under the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the other. 
The paramount supremacy of the formcr presupposes 
and implies the subordination of the tattcr’™ 


Prof. Westlake makes further interesing observa~ 
tions regarding the actual ‘status of Indien Princes : 


“The Native Princes’ who acknowledge’ the 
Imperial Majesty of the United Kingtom have no 
international eaistence. That their cominions are 
contrasted with the dominions of th: Queen and 
their subjects are contrasted with ths subjects ot 
the Queen, are niceties of speech handed down from 
other days and now devoid of internacional signifi- 
cance, though their preservation may Te convenient 
for purposes internal to the Empire, in other words, 
constitutional purposes.”* 


Lawrence in Principles of International Law holds 
that the Indian Princes are not even “p_rt-sovereign” 
from the point of view of the definitior he gives of 
part-sovereign States : 


“Part-sovereign States may be defined posi- 
tively as political communities in whic the domes- 
tic rulers possess portion of powers o sovereignty, 
the remainder being exercised by :ome external 
political authority or negatively as Stztes which do 
‘not possess absolute control of the vhole of their 
policy. But no such State is a sub ect of Inter- 
national Law unless the division of powers cuts 
athwart, external affaits, assigning som= of them to 
the house government and some to the outside 
authority. -When a political community is obliged 
to submit itself habitually in som: matters of 





lk, Collected Papers of John Westlake on Prlic International 
Law, pp. 217-218. 
- 12, Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes: Tarakn th Das, p, 5Q. 
13. Collected Papers of John Westlake on Prdlic International 
Law, pp. 220-221. Also vide John Basset Moore’s Dige-t of International 


Law, Vol. I, p. 17. - -~. 





external ‘importance, to.the.- control of another 


State, it is for international. purposes -in_ a. condition. 


of part-sovereignty. When a number of political 
communities jcin themselves together into a con- 
federation, they are for central purpoSes in 2 
condstion of part-sovereignty. We thus obtain two 
divisions. of part-sovereign States, and it will be 
convenient to consider each separately. But before 
we do so, we must exclude altogether from our 
classification such communities as Native States of 
India and tae Indian tribes of North America. The 
former are sometimes spoken of as ‘independent 
Staies: but in reality they are not even part- 
sovereign in the sense given to that term by Inter- 
national Law ; for they may not make war or peace 
or enter into negotiations with any Power except 
Great Britain. The latter have been adjudged by 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
the Cherokee Nation vs. the State of Georgia, not 
to be foreign States, but ‘domestic 
nations. ‘They cannot deal in any way with any 
power other than the United States, and conse- 
quently International Law knows nothing of 
7 them.” 


Hall, in his Treatise on International Law, con- 
firms fhe posizion of Prof. Lawrence regarding the 
status of Indian Princes. He states : es 


“Protected States, such as those included in the 


Indian Emuire of Great Britain, are not subjects . 


of international Law, Indian Native Princes are 
theoretically in ‘possession of their internal 
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‘Lord Curzon, at the time of the. installation 


- ceremony ‘of the Nawab of Bhawalpore én Novem-~ 
“ber 12, 1903, gave the following interesting explanation 


dependent - 


sovereignty, and in matters not provided for bY- 


treaty, a “residuary jurisdiction” on the part of the 
Imperial Government is considered to exist, and 
the ireaties themselves. are subject to the reservar 


tion that they may-be disregarded when the supreMe . 


interests of the Empire are involved, or even when 
the interests of the subjects of Native Princes are 
, greatly affected. The treaties really amount to little 
‘more than statements ‘of’ limitations which the 
Imperial Govertiment, except in very exceptional 
circxmstances places on its own action. No doubt 
‘ this was not the original intention of many of the 
treaties, bui the conditions of English sovereignty 
in India have greatly changed since these were 
conc'uded, and the modifications of their effect 
which the changed conditions have rendered neces 
sary, are thoroughiy-~well understood and acknow- 
Jedged. By notification in its official Gazette of 
August 21, 1891, the Indian Government declared 
that the ‘principles of International Law have no 
bearing upon the relations between itself and Native 
States under the suzerainty of the Queen- 
Empress’. ; ae 


When the rule of the East India Company came 
to an end in 1858 succeeded by the direct rule of the 
British Government in India that the status of Indian 
Princes was reduced to that of simple vassals or rulers 
of puppet States whose existence was tolerated as 2 
means of strengthening. British control over all India. 
In several.instances the British authorities dethroned 
Indian princes whose loyalty was suspected or who 
misruled their subjects. . 





14, Principles ef International Law : 
1915. Pp. 62-63. 

15. Treaties o3 Internationcl Law : William Edward Hall, Seventh 
edition, 1917, Oxford University Press. Page 27. i 


T. J. Lawrence, New York. 


regarding the position of: authority of the Crown in 
relation to Indian Princes : 


“The political system in India is neither feudal- 
ism ‘nor federalism ; it is embodied in no constitu~ 
tion ; it does not always rest upon treaty. The 
sovereignty of the Crown is everywhére unchallenged, 
It has itself laid down the limitations of its own 
prerogative. . : 
Lord Minto, as the Viceroy of India, -in his speech 

at Udaipur in 1909 expressed the nature of British 
Suzerainty in very restricted language, but gave essen- 
tially the same interpretation as Lord Curzon : 


“Our policy is with rare excepiions, one of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the Native 
States. But in guaranteeing their internal indepen- 
dence, and in undertaking their protection against 
external aggression, it naturally follows that the 
Imperial Government has assumed a certain degree 
of responsibility for the general soundness of their 
administration and could not consent to incur the 
reproach of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which it is neces- 
sary for the Government of India to safeguard the 
interests of the Community as -a whole as well as 
those of the Paramount Power, such as railways, 
telegraphs and other services of Imperial character. 
But the relation of the Supreme Government to the 
State is one of suzerainty. The foundation stone of 
the whole system is the recognition of the identity 
of interests between the Imperial Government and 
Durbars, and the minimum interference with the 
latter in their own affairs.” 


During the twentieth century with the rise of 
Indian nationalism, it was British policy to assure the 
Indian Princes that the British Government would not 
tolerate any act on the part of British subjects which 
might undermine the authority of Indian Princes in 
their territory. Af the same time the British Govern- 
ment in India made it clear that by asserting British 
Paramountey, over the Princely States, the Govern- 
ment would use its unlimited’ power over the affairs 
of Indian Princes. The Princely States were thus 
warned against taking part in any activity which 
might be injurious-and detrimental to British rule and 
suzerainty over all India. 


ig 


World War I brought about significant changes . 


in the Government of India. The. Montagu-Chelms- 


‘ford Reform Scheme of 1917 and the Government of 


India. Act of 1919 promised that there would be ‘pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in 
British India,” It is beyond the scope of our discussion 
to examine the natuie of the Government of India Act 
of 1919, but the following passage of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report contains most significant ideas 
regarding the evolution of Dominion Status for 
Government of India with the Princely States of India 
as integral parts of a federation : ; 





16. Speeches by Lord Curzon, Vol. WI, p. 212. 
17. India Yedr Book, 1922, pp. 115-116. 
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‘ “Qur.-coniception of the eventual future: of India . 


is .a sisterhood of States self-governing -in ~ 
Inatters of purely. local or provincial interest. . - 
Over this congeries of States would preside @ 
Central Government increasingly representative of 
and responsible to the people of all of them; dealing 
with matters both internal and external of com- 
mon interest to the whole of India; acting as an 
arbiter in inter-State relations and representing the 
interests of all India on equal terms with the self- 
governing units of the British Empire. In_ this 
picture there is a place also for the Native 
States* ; 
It should be emphasized that the rightful place 
of Indian Princely States was thus considered to be 

within the State which would comprise all India. 
To pave the way for Indian Princely States to 
_develop common concern in Indian affairs, and in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Committee’s Report, a Royal Proclama- 
tion on February 8, 1921, inaugurated a Chamber of 
Princes. But the creation of the Chamber of .Princes 
did not change the status of member Princes in rela- 
tion to the Government of India, the ‘suzerain power. 
® This was quite evident from the fact that even after 
the inauguration of this body, one of the Princes, the 
Maharaja of Nabha, was dethroned by the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground that the suzerain power 
believed that the Prince misgoverned his own State 
and interfered with the affairs of neighboring Princely 
States. The Chamber of Princes did not enjoy any 
executive power, it could discuss only those subjects 


which were referred to it by the Viceroy and present 


its views merely as advisory opinion.- The British 
-Government did not encourage the members of the 
Indian Chamber of Princes to 
federation of their own or to act collectively on their 


~yown initiative. For instance, in 1923 when the Thakur . 


Saheb of Rajkot made a suggestion for the formation 
of Kathiawad Chamber of Princes, Col. Wood, the 
Agent of the Government of Bombay, on January 12, 
1924, wrote : 

“T am directed to inform you that the Govern- 
ment views the Thakore Saheb’s proposal to esta~- 
blish a local Chamber of Princes and Chiefs with 
disapproval and could not agree to it.” 

‘It should be carefully noted that the British 
statesmen as well as historians were quite conscious 
that, with a change of status in India, Indian Princely 
States would not be able to carry on their mediaeval 
form of autocratic government and would have- to 
become .closely integrated with ‘the -Gevernment of 


India. Messrs. Thompson and Garratt in their work, 


« The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, 
wrote : ; ty xb || 


“We believe that no matter what the Para- 
mount Power may guarantee to Indian Princes of 
their former status and unimpaired authority, they 
must come to terms with the majority as the 
nobles did in mediaeval times and the Samurai in 
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18. Moniagu-Chelmsford Report. 


India, in his fambdus letters to the Nizam, 


form: any kind of * 
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Japan; and it is. obvious, that they know it theme 
selves,” : ewe a ‘ 

- Most of the enlightened Princes of India did 
realize that they should merge their mterests with 
those of a Federated India. The Maharaja of Alwar 
in the course of his speech at the State Banquet held 
at the city palace, Alwar, in honor of tLeir Excellen- 
cies, the Viceroy and Countess of Read ng, and His 
Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, on March 29, 
1922, gave expression to the ideal cherisLed by many 
Indian Princes : 

“My goal is the United States of India, where 
every province and every State, worxing its own 
destiny in accordance with ‘its own environment, 
tradition, history and religion, will comoine together 
for higher and imperial purposes, eaca subscribing 
its little quota of knowledge and experience in 
labor of love freely given for higher and nobler 


cause.” ; } 


Inauguration of the Chamber: of Princes did not 
make any difference with regard to ths undisputed 
and unrestricted right of the suzerain povver to assert 
its supremacy over the Indian Princely States. 
Reading, who was once the Chief Justice in England, 
While Hetthg as the Governor-General anc Viceroy of 
one of them 
dated March 22, 1926, made the followmg judicioug 
declaration which gave the final interpretation of the 
status of Indian Princes in relation ta the British 
Crown, the Sovereign of India : 

; “Ac sovereignty of the Crown_is_supreme.in 

ndia. Its supremacy is not based only apon treaties 

and engagements but exists indépendensly of them, 
andquite apart from its prerogative in _matters 
ah paca a the Britial Gay = ae ine 
» wight a tx of the British Goverrment, while 
scrupulously respeating all treaties and engage- 
ments, to preserve peace and good orde= througout 
India. The consequences that follow :re so well-~ 
known and so clearly apply no less to Your Exalted 
Highness than to other rulers that it sems hardly 
necessary to point them out. But if illustrations 
are necessary, I would remind your Exalted High~ 
ness that the Ruler of Hyderabad alons with other 
rulers received in 1862 a_sanad declarctory of the 
British Government’s desire for the perJetuation of 
. his house and government subject. ta continued 
loyalty to the Crown; that no succession to the 
Musnad of Hyderabad is valid unless it 1s Tecog- 
nized by His Majesty the King Empercr: and that 
the British Government is the only areiler in case 
of disputed succession. : 
The right of the British Government to inter- 
* yene in internal affairs of Indian State: is another 
instance of the consequence necessarily involved in 
the supremacy of the British Crown . . When 
Imperial interests are concerned or gereral welfare 
of the people of the State is seriously and grievously 
“affected by the action of its government, it is with 
the Paramount Power that the ultimate necessily 
for taking remedial action, if necessary, must le.”” 


. 19. Indien Review, Madras, India, April 1922, p. 275, 

20. (a) Indian’ States and the Government of India K, M. Panike 
kar, London, 1927, pp. 47-48; (b) Indian Constitutional Documents by 
A. C, Banerjee, Calcutta, 1946, Vol. 2, pp. 458-462 ; (c) White Paper 
on Hyderabad : Fort of Indias, New Delbi, 1948, pp. 13-48, 
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Lord Reading further wrote to the Nizam in 1926: 


“The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme 
in India, and therefore no Ruler of an Indian State 
can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British 
Crown on an equal footing.”™ 

dé should be kept in mind that this interpretation of 
the right of the British Government in India to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the State of Hyderabad, 
includiag matters of suecession was accepted by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. In fact, there was no alternative 
but to accept the British Government in India as the 
sole arbiter of its position in telation , to all Indian 
States. 

In conformity with the above declarations, the 
Indian States Inquiry Commitiee, popularly known as 
the Bulter Committee, came to the following interest- 
ing conclusion regarding the status of Indian Princes 
without any ex ception: 

“It_is not in pocordance with historical fact that, 





when the Inc me into contact with the 
Brash Power independent, Jn fact, 


fone of the States ever held international status. 
Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributary 
to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta supremacy, 
or the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them. 
Some were rescued, others were created by the 
British.” 

Indian political scientists who have carefully 
weighed all factors—legal, political—have come to the 
conclusion thet the idea that Indian Princes (under 
British suzerainty) had sovereign rights as rulers, is 
really a myth and » fiction* 

Prof. Gurmukh Nihal Singh put the case in a 
nytshell when he wrote: 

“Tt may tickle the vanity of Indian Princes to 
be called ‘sovereign’ but they do not possess in 
reality even ‘internal sovereignty.’ 4 . 
Although the Simon Commission discussed the 

question of the Princely States of India in a future 
constitution of India, it nowhere designated independ- 
ent status for them outside of India. On the contrary, 
the Simon Commission Report, like the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, held that ultimately India should 
have a federal constitution: 


“It is only in a federal constitution that units 
differing so widely in constitution as the Province 
and the States (Princely) can be brought together 
while retaining internal autonomy.”™ 


This idea of Indian States as component parts of 
an Indian Federation had considerable support from 
certain Indian Princes, before, during and after the 
Round Table Conference held in London during 1930- 


21. Subject India: H. N. Brailsford, New York, 1943, p. 130, 

22, Indian States Inquiry Commission (C. 3302 of 1929), para 39, 
Pp. 23, 

23. Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes : 
1925, p. 18, 

24, Indian States dnd British India: Their Future Relations ? 
Prof. Garmukh Nihal Singh, Benares, 1930, p. 122. 7 

25, Indian States and Indian Federation : Six Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, Cambridge University Press, 1942, p. 105, 
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1933, a conference which resulted in the formulation of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. For instance, 
the Maharaja of Bikanir in support of the idea in 
1929 said: 

“They (some of the Princes) have openly given 
expression to the belief that the ultimate solution 
of the Indian problem and the ultimate goal— 
whenever circumstances are favourable and the 
time is ripe for it—is Federation, which word has 
no terror for Princes and the Governments of the 
States.” 

It is sufficient to mention that the Government of 
India Act.of 1935 which remained as the basic law for 
the Government of India until the Independence of 
India Act of 1947 came into operation, did not provide 
for any change of status of Indian Princes in relation 
to the suzerain Power, the Government of British 
India. 

The first effort on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to change: that relationship with an eye to the 
independent’ regime which began to appear inevitable, 
had been undertaken by the Cripps Mission headed by 
Sir Stafford Cripps at the end of 1942 when the Japanese 
had occupied Singapore and Burma and threatened an 
attack on India in co-operation with the Indian Revo- 
lutionary Army led by Subhas Bose. The Cripps plan 
opened the way to the Balkanization of India, for it 
“accorded the right to any Province or (Princely) 
State of India not to adhere to the new Constitution” 
of a Free India within or outside the British Empire. 
By this plan the British Government, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Churchill, extended its support and 
encouragement to “partition of India into Pakistan 
and Hindustan.” Provinces, predominantly Moslem in 
‘population, might thus not become a part of a United 
Federated India. It was well understood by the plan- 
ners that this policy would accentuate Hindu-Moslem 
disunity, fostered by “communal representation” on 
the basis of religion, by the Morely-Minto Reform of 
1909. As for the Indian Princes, the Cripps plan pro- 
posed made it clear that they need not accede to @ 
Federal India, but might establish independent rela~ 
tions with the British Government. This was one of 
the principal reasons for the rejection of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ proposition by the All-India National 
Congress.” 

One of the cardinal principles of: the Congress 
Party had always been to maintain the territorial and 
administrative unity. of India including the Princely 
States. This was made clear by the resolution adopted 
by the Haripura session of the All-India National 
Congress in 1988. The resolution reads as follows: 


“The Congress stands for the same political, 
social and economic freedom in the States as in the 

~ rest of India and considers the States as an integral 
part of India which cannot be separated. he 
Purna Swaraj or complete independence whith is 





26. ibid., p. 121. 
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THE STATUS OF HYDERABAD . . . BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


‘the objective of Congress is for the whole of India, 
inclusive of the States, for the integrity and. unity 
of India must be maintained in freedom ag it has 
been maintained in subjection. 

The only kind of federation that can be accept- 
able to Congress is one in which the States parti- 

- elpate as free units enjoying the same measure of 
democracy and freedom as in the rest of India. 

-The Congress therefore stands for full respon- 
v sible Government and the guarantee of civil liber- 


ties in the States and deplores the present backward” 


conditions and utter lack of freedom and suppres- 
sion of civil liberties in many of the States.”* 


Although the majority of the people of India and . 


the Indian National Congress Party was on principle 
opposed to partition of India in any form, the British 
(Labor) Government through its Cabinet Mission of 
1946, headed by Lord Pethick Lawrence, made it clear 
that Britain would not agree to India’s demand for 
freedom and “quit India” unless the All-India National 
Congress Party and the Moslem League could come to 
terms about the future of India. This could only mean 
acceptance of the Moslem League’s demand for division 
of India into Pakistan—predominantly Moslem in 

@ population—and Hindustan or the Union’ of India— 
predominantly Hindu in population. The Cabinet 
Mission further proposed, as had Sir Stafford Cripps 
four years earlier, that the Indian States should be 
free to accede to either Pakistan or the Union of India, 
or to remain outside of both the Dominions, 


During the Cabinet Mission of 1946 it was inti-. 


mated by a British Government declaration of May 
16th, that with the attainment of Indian independence 
are Wom Bea change of the relation pa between 
ian Princes and the Government of India With 
regard to paramountcy: 
‘Before putting forward our recommendations 
we turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian 
“t~ States to British India. It is quite clear that with 
the attainment of independence by British India, 
whether inside or outside ‘the British Common- 
wealth, the relationship which has hitherto existed 
between the Rulers of the States and the British 
Crown will no longer be possible. Paramountcy 
can neither be retained by the British Crown nor 
transferred to the new government. . .” 
Tn this connection, it must be pointed out that the 
Cabinet Mission was incompetent to determine what 
- should be the position of the “new government” in 
relation to Indian Princes. No declaration can take 
away the inherent power of a new Central Govern- 
ment in relation to territories historically dependent 
upon the Central authority in all such vital matters 
of sovereignty as defense, foreign policy and com- 
munications. ae mee a 
« It is interesting to note that the Cabinet Mission, 
for all its advocacy of freedom for the Princely States, 
could nevertheless ‘not shut its eyes to the need of 
development of a federal India of which the Princely 
States would become component parts. In one of its 
recommendations it clearly said : 


28. The Problem of India: R. Palme Dutt, New York, 1943, 
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“There should be a Union of India, embracing 
both British India and the States which should 
deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications; and should have 
the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects.... The States will retain 
all subjects and Powers other than those ceded to 
the Union.’”* 


Despite this clear recognition of the imperative 
need for a functioning Union of India, the Indian 
Independence Act of August 15, 1947, speaking of the 
consequences of the setting up of the new Dominion 
on the appointed date of August 15, 1947, made the 
following provision regarding the relations between 
the British Government and Indian Prinzeiy States : 


“As from the appointed day (August 15, 1947) 
. . . (b) the suzerainty of His Majes-y over Indian 
States lapses, and with it all treaties and agreements 
in force at the date of passing of this Act between 
.His Majesty and the Rulers .of Indian States, all 
functions exercisable by His Majesty at that date 
with respect to Indian States, all obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date towards Indian States 
or their Rulers thereof, and all powers, rights, 
authority or jurisdiction exercisablé by His Majesty 
at that date in or in relation to Indian States by 
treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise; (c) 
.... Provided that, notwithstanding anything in 
paragraph (b) or paragraph (c) of this sub-section, 
effect shall, as nearly as may be, continue to be 
given to the provisions of any such agreement a8 
therein referred to which relate to customs, transit . 
and communications, post and telegraphs or other 
like matters, until the provisions in question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or 
person having authority in the tribal arens on the 
one hand, or by the Dominion or Province or other 
part thereof concerned on the other hand, or are 
suspended by subsequent agreements,’”™ 
In other words, by the Independence of India Act, 
the Government of India was divested of paramountcy. 
To meet this new unworkable situation, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of India approached the Indian 
Princely States to accede to the Union on terms 
according to which the Princely States would enjoy 
the rights of being an integral part of the Union. 
Paramount as thus to_be replaced by partnership. 
It is possibly the greatest achievement of the Govera- 
ment of the Union of India that it has been able to 
arrange for consolidation of smal] Princely States into 
confederations which have acceded to the Union while 
all other large states except Hyderabad have either 
acceded to the Union of India or Pakistan.™ 


When negotiations were begun with the State of 
Hyderabad. by Lord Mountbatten, the Governor- 
General of India, the Government of the Nizam 
answered that it would not accede either to Pakistan 
or the Union, but asserted its independent status, The 














29. White Paper on Indian States, published by the Government 
of India, New Delhi, July, 1948, pp. 45-46, 

30. Indien Independence Act, 1947, 10 and 11 Geo. 6, Ch. 39; 
pp. 4-5. : 

31, For details see White Paper on Indian States, Government 
of India Press, New Delhi, 1946, 
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Governmcnt of thé Union of India could: not consent 
to an> sich step, and therefore on November 29, 1947, 
a Stexcstill Agreement for a year between the Govern- 
‘ment a! the Nizam and the Government of the Union 
of Inci=. was concluded. By Article. I of this Agreement, 
it was agreed : 
Until new arrangements in this behalf are 
mec, all agreements and administrative arrange- 


mer=s as to the matters of common concern, jnelud- 
ing External Affairs, Defence and Communications, 


a Dy 


which were existing between the Crown, and the - 
Nizem immediately before August 15, 1947, shall in. 


so far as may be appropriate, continue as between 

the Dominion of India (or any part thereof) and me 

Nizem.” 

Afer the signing of the Standstill eens 
negobatians were carried on between the Governments 
of the Union of India and Hyderabad to come to a 
permsi2nt agreement. The Indian Government pro- 
posed that the State of Hyderabad, like other States, 
Myscre, Travarcore, etc., should accede to the Indian 
Union. It shculd also democratize the Government of 


the Stcte whichis now a feudal autocracy where 
Moslem feudal barons belonging to the minority 


commtntiy ruled over the Hindu majority. Of the 
sixteen. millions of population of Hyderabad more than 
fourt:< millions or 88 per cent are Hindus tyrannized 
over 3; the Moslems, the minority community. Hydera- 
bad rejected these terms and wanted to assert an 
indepexdence which it has not enjoyed since the days 
of tke Moghul Empire™ ‘ 


32. Indian Information, Vol. 21, Dec. 15, 1947, p. 357. 

33. The very title ‘“‘Nizam’” means the superintendent of 4 
territory under the Moghul. Empire, and succession of a Nizam was 
invariadl; sanctioned by the Moghul Empire. After the suzerainty of 
the Mzgtul Empire passed into the hands of the East India Company, 
the svccsssion of the Nizam had to be approved by the East India 
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During recent months a -milltary Faselst efgandgae 
tion named the Razakars, composed of - fanatical 
Moslems of Hyderabad, burned Hindu villages and - 
killed hundreds of unarmed’ Hindu peasatts and 
abducted and raped many Hindu women and also 
by attacking certain 
villages. The Government of India had moreover ample 
ground to believe that the Hyderabad Government ¥ 
was violating the Standstill Agreement by systematic * 
gunrunning. This forced the Government of India to 
send a punitive expedition of limited character to 
protect the people and to preserve the peace which 
the Government of Hyderabad was incapable of 
carrying out. The Government of Hyderabad rejected 
the intervention of the Government of India, in 
consequence of which the large-scale Indian expedition 
was sent to Hyderabad, culminating in complete 
surrender of the Nizam who acknowledged the mis- 
government and the violation of the Agreement of his 
Ministers and asked for the Withdrawal of the 
Hyderabad case from the U. N. 

From the facts above presented, it should become 
abundantly clear that Hyderabad ‘has‘no legal status# 
as a State from the standpoint of international law 
and that any United Nations intervention in the 
Hyderabad question will constitute an ‘unwarranted 
interference with India’s internal affairs and national 
security. All the more unwarranted since the matter 
has to all intents and purposes been settled between 
the Government of India and the Nizam.* 





Company. No independent country has its rulers’ succession approved 
by another power. 

* Thia paper was originally prepared as ‘‘brief’’ and presented te - 
the Secretariat of the United Nations and members of various delega- 
tions by the author. Later on the material of the brief has been used 


for this article. - 
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POSITION OF THE DOMINIONS IN BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
And Their International Status 


Br SHARAD KUMARI DUBEY, ma. 


In 1257, the word “Dominion” was applied to Canada 
out o: ciffetence between the mother’ country, and the 
self-gcverning colony. It simply meant a self-governing 
colon; with certain limitations. Gradually other 
Domizions were established, such as Australia, New 
Zealsnd, the Union of South Africa, New Foundland, 
the Ish Free State, and of recent India, Pakistan, 
Burm, and Ceylon. These Dominions pressed for 
‘more and more liberty with regard to internal and 
exterral ‘ affairs. Numerous conferences . were held 
atteuded by the Premiers of Great Britain and the 
Dominions ia order to discuss problems that confronted 
the Ermpire as a whole and affected the relations of 
‘the members inter se. The object of the conferences 
-was (9 seek a general agreement on principles of 
comion concern, : my 


I ; 
So fer as the internal freedum is concerned the. - 
Dominions have got the right of passing any law eveD 
though repugnant to the Imperial Statutes applying to 
such Dominions. They are sovereign units within their 
own sphere but the Imperial Conference of 1926 in a 
document known as the Balfour Report declared : 

“They are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subor- » 
dinate one to another in any aspect of their domes- ‘ 
tic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

In 1929 a committee. representing Great Britain 
and the Dominions was appointed to report on the 
method of bringing the old legal restrictions and the 


new constitutional practice into harmony. The Imperial 





Conference of 1930 accepted the report of the com- 
mittee, and finally in December, 1931, the British 
Parliament passed the Statute of Westminster. 
: Tit é é 
The Statute of Westminster legally recognised the 
equal status of the Dominions with the mother coun- 
try and thus virtually accorded them independence. 
It empowered the Dominion legislatures to enact laws 
even in conflict with the British laws, and thus abolish 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act. It also enabled the 
Dominion legislatures to pass laws having extra-terri- 
torial operation, for example, laws applying to Dominion 
citizens living abroad or travelling on high seas. No 
Jaw of the British Parliament was to be applicable to 
any Dominion unless the latter specifically requested, 
and consented. Moreover, it laid down that henceforth 
no alteration in the laws concerning succession to the 
Throne or the Royal Style and Titles might be made 
without the assent of the Dominion ‘legislatures as well 
as the British Parliament.-Thus at the time of the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, Mr. Baldwin 
(later Lord) consulted all the Dominion Governments 
along with the British Parliament. The Dominions 
h®ve become . autonomous units of the British 
Commonwealth avowing allegiance to the one and 
same symbol of unity the Crown. 
IV 
Regarding their internal freedom the Dominions 
are Sovereign’ entities except certain restrictions with 
regard fo their constituent powers. Section 7 of the 
Statute defines that the British North American Act 
“eannot be altered by the Canadian Parliament. 
Similarly there are certain restrictions imposed upon 
the constituent powers of New Zealand. The Imperial 
Act of 1852 which granted the legislature to amend or 


“repeal the provisions of the constitution made certain 


reservations, such as the legislature shall consist of two 
houses and it shall have to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Crown. As regards Australia it is provided that 
she shall have no power to amend or repeal the 
constitution otherwise than in accordance with the 
pre-existing law of referendum. It is remarkable that 
the Irish Free State and the Union of South: Africa 
enjoy a favourable position in the Commonwealth so 
far as their constituent powers are concerned. The 
Free State of Ireland has decided to repeal the Exter- 
nal Relations Act of 1980, and to abolish the oath of 
allegiance to the Crown, thus severing away the last 
tie with the Commonwealth. The Dominion of Burma 
has already declared her intention to break away* 
from the Commonwealth, and there is a similar move 
in India, and the matter is under consideration of the 
Constituent Assembly. The decision of Pakistan and 
Ceylon is unknown yet, as it depends upon the peculiar 
conditions, economic, political and strategic facing each 
country. 7 
Vv 


The Dominions are given more and more freedom ~ 


in shaping their foreign policies so much to say that 
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at present their status is virtually incistinguichable 
from any independent State. Legally there is nothng 
to bind them with the British Empire kut in practice 
they have to look to the British Government ‘or 
initiative and guidance with regard to their foregn 


-policy and defence. It is because of the “act that nce 


of the Dominions today is a first-rate Jower, and a8 
long as they do not break away from the British 
Commonwealth they enjoy the protectior. of a powet- 
ful navy. Thus the freedom accorded to tne Dominicans 
leads some political observers to remark tha: the 
British Empire is the frailest of politic.) structure. 


VI 
The international status of the British se:f- 
governing Dominions has been anomalous. Theoretically 


ing Domibions has been anomalous. Theoretically 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand were 


colonial possessions till 1919, and had no international 
personality, but in practice these colonies had attained 
a degree of independence in their_foreign as_well 98 
domestic affairs, which placed them in the category 
of more advanced protectorates. Thus the status of tke 
Dominions has been changing from time to time, They 
were given a limited personality in ‘International 
politics when in 1919 the representatives of the a-ore-. 
said dominions were allowed to sign tke treaty of 
Versailles along with the, other delegates of the Allies. 
Again each of them became a member of the Léague,. 
ani 

a Dominion at that time. At present all ths Dominions 


of the British Commonwealth except Ceylon are 
members of the United Nations. It proves that they 


occupy an equal status among the members of the 






Vit 

The resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
regarding the position and mutual relations between 
Great Britain and the Dominions is very controversial. 
So far as its legal aspect is concerned, te quote th 
exact words of the Conference : : 


“They are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subor- 
dinate to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by tae common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely ‘as:ociated as 
members of the British Commonwealth cf Natioas.” 


Further, while clarifying the implication of the 
word “status” it says that by “status” amt 
equality of status and not equality of funtion. — 

“The principle of equality and__ similarity 


appropriate to status, do not universall, extend to 


function, Here we require something trore immu- 
table_than dogmas, ze, fo deal with qiestions of 
diplomacy and defence. We require aso exible 
\ qathinery which can trom time to time be adopted 
to the changing circumstances of the world. This 
ve has also occupied our attention.” 


: VIII 
Dr. Keith ‘Schlossberg and Baker and a host of 
others have tried to “explain the meanmg of the 
word “status” in the context of the resolution. Appa- 
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rently there ate two schools of thought, one emphasis-~ 


ing equality of status. and the other equality of func- 


tion. Dr.-_ Keith in his book Sovereignty of the 


Dominions writes : 
that the autonom 


of the Dominions wide in importance as it Is, ‘18 - 
subject to certain limitations.” 


Further with regard to the right of the Dominions 
concerning war and neutrality he holds that the Empire 
can only be at war or peace as 2 whole, thus denying 
the right of the Dominions to declare war or to be 
neutral, But time has proved that the Dominions can 
remain neutral when the Commonwealth is at war, as 
Treland maintained perfect neutrality in World War II. 


; Ix 
Can 4 Member or tae CommMonweaLta Decuars War 
on ANnorHrs Memser on on THE CoMMONWEALTH ? 
ON «.NOTHER MEMBER OR ON THE VOMMONWEALTH 


The issue_is of vital importance. The two new 
sister Dominions, i.e. Pakistan and India, are already 
at wer in Kashmir though it has not been officially 
declared. Again, India’s dispute with another member 
of the British Commonwealth, ze, South Africa has 
taken a serious turn owing to the recent political 
changes in that Dominion. Dr. Malan’s hostile policy 
towards the non-white population, which has surpassed 
his predecessor General Smuts’ “has worsened the 
situation. Besides, India’s relations with Ceylon are not 
cordial either, as the latter has enacted laws of citizen- 
ship debarring the Indians who have permanently 
settled there from enjoying equal political rights with 


the Ceylonese. All these questions are of vital 
importance to the Dominions, 

x ; ; 

The problem of declaration of war on the 

Commonwealth by the Dominions is of great legal 

controversy. The British Commonwealth is a myth, it 


a 
hag np personality. Schlossberg in his hook The King . 


and the Republi ites ; 


. “The Britannic alliance has no personality, can 
ewn no property except_as_a partnership, has no 


corporate conscience, cannot su and 

only @ common will, when acting together alter 
consultation and agreement in_a_definite: iransac- 
tion. It is merely a fame indicating, not_a body 
¥orporate litte thar Leamie, nor_a_ confederation like 








the United States of America, but an_association_ 


oj States freé to agree whether _or_not-they—will act 
in_a particular manner for a particular_purpose.”” 
Thus the whole issue is of a very controversial 
nature, and it would be better on our part to leave it 
on time and international developments. : 
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: XI 
Can THE Dominions SECEDE FROM THE 
CoMMONWEALTH ? : 

- This problem has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the constitutionalists. Legally speaking 
so far as the definition of the Statute of Westminster 
goes there is no scope for the _ Dominions to secede 
from the Commonwealth, as they are united by com- 


. 


mon allegiance to the Crown. If the Dominions break — 


away from the Commonwealth the whole structure will 
shatter. Therefore, unless the Statute of Westminster 
is repealed or suitably amended the constitutional 
position of the Dominions remains unaltered with 
regard to their right of secession. But the recent 
decision of the Irish Free State to break away from 
the Commonwealth as also the declaration of Burma 
to’ the same effect rules out any legal controversy in 
the face of practical politics. 
. MII \ 
Dominions’ Ricut To’ Maxe Treating 

So far.as the report of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 goes the Dominions are debarred from making a 
treaty without due consideration to its possible effect 
on the Empire as a whole in general and its compo- 
nent units in particular. Therefore, before the negotia- 
tions are opened steps should be taken by the parties 
concerned to ensure that all the Governments of the 
Empire.are informed, so that if-the interest of any of 
them is involved she may participate and express her 
views. However, bilateral treaties imposing obligations 
on one part of the Empire are signed by the repre- 
sentatives of that Government. 
note that all the treaties made by the Dominions 
must bear the signature of the King, after their rati- 
fication by the heads of the Governments concerned. 
Similarly all the important appointments especially 
foreign, such as ambassadors, envoys, consuls, are 
made by the King on the advice of the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion concerned. 


CoNncLUSsIon 

Thus it is obvious that the international status of 
the Dominions is anomalous and most peculiar among 
the Independent Sovereign States of the world. To 
accord them a  semi-Sovereign status is a sheer 
mockery. According to the rules of the international 
laws a state is either a full-fledged sovereign state or a 
protectorate of some other power. There is no middle 
course. The status of the Dominions remains uncertain 
in the present political set-up unless the Statute of 
Westminster is repealed, 


‘ 
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GANDHIAN PLAN AND FULL EMPLOYMEN 


i 


_* By Principas SHRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL, Wardha 


Economists all the world over agree that the firat 
and the most ‘important objective of national planning 
should be the provision for full employment. in the 
country. Unemployment, it should be carefully under- 
stood, includes partial employment or underemploy- 
ment as well. Viewed from this standpoint, any 
economic plan for India must take note of the colossal 
waste of national energy involved in enforced idleness 
for several months in a year on 75 per cent of the 
working population in this country. Although the 
different Economic Plans that have been published in 
India have emphasised the need for full employment, 
they have not cared to work out the detailed implica- 
tions of a policy. of complete employment. In India, 
the problem assumes all the more importance because 
capital is scarce and labour is abundant. A big country 
like America with a very sparse population, perhaps, 
eannot but industrialise ; but India cannot afford to 
copy this Western model. According to Gandhiji: 


“Mechanisation is good when hands are too few 
for the work intended to be accomplished ; it is an 


evil when there are more hands than required for 


the work, as is the case in India.” 

Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia tried to ‘totali- 
tarian solution’ of unemployment completely planned 
and regimented by an irremovable and _ dictatorial 
central authority. This solution is not relished by the 
economists of the Western democracies : 

‘It is a vitally important safeguard for the 
preservation of personal liberty that the citizens of 

a free society shall enjoy the opportunity to choose 

between numerous employers, including private 

entrepreneurs, co-operative societies and govern- 
ments, federal, state and local.’ 

The British and American economists have sug- 
gested’ various ways and means of achieving full 
employment in a democratic world. They include the 
. undertaking of public works, encouragement of private 

employers by means of subsidies, payment, of increased 
incomes in the forms of pensions and family allowances, 

expansion of exports and restriction of imports. ° 
The remedies suggested above are only illustrative 
and not exhaustive. It is unnecessary here to analyse 
them and discuss their merits and demerits. But the 
fact remains that the democratic countries of the West 
have so far failed to .provide full employment to their 
able-bodied citizens despite maximum industrialization. 
The Western economists’ definition of ‘full employ- 

“ ment’ is not very ambitious either. : 
“Full employment,” observes Beveridge, “doés 


not mean literally no‘unemployment, that is to say, 
that every’ man and woman in the country who is 
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2. Economic Policy and Full Employment by Alvin H. Hansen. 
p. 17. - ~ 


fit and free for work is employed product-vely on 
- every day of his or her working life.” ~ 

Seasonal, transitional, frictional, and techaological 
types of unemployment are taken for gran-ed even 
under a policy of “full employment.” In the United 
States, for example, these different kinds of recognised 


‘unemployment’ would mean perhaps 4 or 5 per cent 


of the ‘labour force unemployed or 
unemployment of about 8 million. 

It is significant to know that in éthe United King- 
dom, unemployment ranged from 10 per ceni to 22 
per cent in the inter-war years. The average ate was 
21.3 per cent in 1931-1933, and im the relativ:ly good 
years 1935-1938 it. was 13.1 per cent. At the outbreak 
of .the war in 1939 unemployment was still 10.3 
per cent. In the United States unemployment averaged 
11,800,000 in 1931-33, or 23.8 per cent of the total 
labour force. In 1936-1939, the average was 8,600,000 
or 16.3 per cent of the total labour force. In 1940 
unemployment was still. 7,500,000, or 13.8 per cent. 
Employment: had indeed increased by 9.2 million 
from the bottom of the depression to 10. But in the — 
mean time the labour force had increased bv nearly 
600,000 per year? : 

It should also be remembered that the Western 
nations have been trying to provide maximum employ- 
ment to their labour force at the cost of international 


an average 


peace. 


“A policy of full employment means maximum 
production, increased exports, scramble fo: foreign 
markets and raw materials leading to the political 
conflicts and armed interference.”* 

It will now be desirable to study in dezail the 
conditions of employment as. they stand in India, In 
the 1931 Census; the total population of Britzsh India 
and the States was 352,83 millions. The occupational 
distribution was as under : i 
: Percentage of 
Subsidiary 





Actual workers to 
Occupation workers - occupations to-l following 
‘ (in millions) population 
Agriculture . _ 103.29 7.46 65.60 
Mining 34 05 24 
Industry 15.35 2.17 10.38 
Trade and Transport 10.25 1.86 7.18 
‘Public administration 
and liberal Arts 4,15 . 67 2.86 
Domestic Service 10.90 -90 6.23 
Total 153.92 * 14.88 100.00 


o Unfortunately there are no occupational statistics 
in the Census of 1941. But if we adopt the me pro~- 
portions as in 1931, the comparative figures will be 
approximately as follows : . 

3. Economie Pdlicy-and Full Employment, p.- 121. 

4. Gandkion Plan Reaffirmed by Principal S. N. Agarwal, 
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Actual Subsidiary 
Oceurazion workers occupation Percentage 
. (in millions) R 

Agriculture wait Mining 114 9 66 
‘Industry 16 2 10 
Trade and Transport aa 2 7 
-Public admin:stration and 

libercl Arts ‘ 4 1 3 
Domestic Service 12 2 8 
Miscellaneous 11 1 6 

Total 168 7 100 


The standard proportion of working and non- 
working population in a country should be 2: 1, the 
working population including all adults over 18 years 
and below 60 with the exception of the infirm and the 
invalid® But as the expectation of life in India is 
lower than that of the Western countries, a reasonable 
proportion in our country between the working and 
non-working populations may be regarded as 50: 50. 
At this rate, aut of the total population of 389 millions 
in 1941, the working population will be approximately 
195 mi'lions, But, as the above figures indicate, only 
168 million workers were employed in that Year, ie., 
27 million were without adequate employment. Even 
if we include half of the 17 million people who carried 
on subsidiary occupations, the total number of the 
unemployed would amount to about 20 million 
workers. Moreover, 114 million peasants dependent on 
agriculture are idle for about 4 months in a year. 


For the purpose of scientific and economic planning 
in Indm we will have to take into consideration the 
pressure of population on land. The total area actually 
cultivated in British India and States before partition 
was 278 million acres. The cultivable. waste and 
current fallows were 116 million and 60 million acres 
respectively. The rest is uncultivable and. covered 
with forests. It has been calculated that the best 
results are achieved if a holding of 20 acres is culti- 
vated by a family consisting of five members. At this 
rate, 278 million acres can- support only about 70 
million of the total population or nearly 35 million 
people of the working population. If we add to the 
area sown the cultivable waste and current fallows, 
the total area available for cultivation cah be 454 
million acres. This acreage can provide ‘employment 
to about 75 million workers or nearly 38 per cent of 
the employable population. Out of the 114 million 


workers the rest will, therefore, have to be diverted: 


from lard and given some other employment. We should 
also bear in mind that our population is increasing 
every yaar at the rate of § million souls. Jobs will have 
to be provided to this additional number: as well. 

It will be interesting to study the ideal proportion 
that should exist between different occupations in this 
country. Let us note in this connection the figures of 
a few countries in the West : 
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Percentage of accupied population 


engaged in 

Industry, Agriculture, All 

_ Gountry Yoar mining and fishing and other 
transport forestry occupations 

Great Britain 1931 §3 6 41 

Belgium 19380 53 17 30 

Holland 1930 48 20 32 

Germany 1933 47 29 24: 

- France 1931 39 36° 25 

Denmark - 1930 33 35 - 82 

Hungary 1930 27 53 20 

Poland 1931 19 65 16 

Yugoslavia 1931 13 79 8 

U.S.8.R. 1937 46 18 36 


After‘ examining the figures given above it will 
perhaps be reasonable to fix the following proportion 
between different occupations in India. Before parti- 
tion, the total population of undivided India was 400 
millions, the working population amounting to 200 


millions ; . ; 

Occupation Number to he employed Percentage to the tata! 

(in millions) working population 

Agriculture 80 40 
Industry 60 30 
Commerce (trade, bs 

transport, etc.) 20 10 
Public administration 10 & 
Domestic Service 20 10 
Bimeellsneowy 10 5 

Total “200 100 


In agriculture, it may be possible to absorb 80 
tnillion workers if the Governmént reclaims the waste 
land to some extent and helps the agriculturists to 
introduce intensive cultivation on a co-operative basis. 


In Free India, Commerce and Public administration | 
* will also be able to-employ larger numbers, But what 


about industry ? 


In the 1931 Census, out of 15 million workers 


engaged in Industry only: about 1.5 millions were | 


employed in organized and large-scale industries. In 
1939, the figure stood at 2.03 millions. It may, there- 
fore, be estimated that at present not more than 2.5 
millions are working in large industrial establishments. 
The Bombay Planners visualise an increase of 500 
per cent in industrial development. But if full scope 
is to be provided to small-scale industries, it may not 
be possible to expand the large-scale establishments 
five-fold. Still, let us presume that at the most 10 
million workers will be absorbed in Jarge-scale indus- 
tries. within the next ten or fifteen years. The remain- 
ing 50 million people out of 60 million allotted to 
Industries will, therefore, have to be engaged in small- 
scale and cottage industries throughout the country- 
side. 


It is well-known that the potentiality of a large~~ 


scale: industry in absorbing labour is very low. It can 
be judged from the following statistics : 


1911 1921 1931 1941 


Persons employed in Industry © 
(In millions) 

Percentage to working 
population 


17.5 15.7 15.3 16.3 


tw 


11.0 11.0 10.5 9.0. 


—xclosely knit into a fine 





SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL - 


As regards the details of employment ‘in large- 
seale and small-scale industries in India, the’ curious 
reader can refer to my _ brochure 
Reafirmed (page 38). 

In this connection it will be useful to cast a 
glance at the figures given below’: 


Capital: intensivity Output Labour 
or capital invest. per employed per 
ment per head ‘head unit of 
Method of Production of worker capital 
Rs. Rs. . 
1. Modern Mill Waree sale 
; industry) 650 1 
2. Power-loom Gail eas 
industry) 300 200 3 
3. Automatic loom (cottage 
industry) 80 15 
4. Handloom (cottage 
industry) 35 45 2% 
:0: 
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“It is, therefore, abundantly clear that the organisa- 
tion of cottage industries on a very wide scale is 
inevitable if a policy of full-employment is to be 
sincerely followed by economic planners in this coun 
try. Let us not be satisfied with merely paying lip 
service to this ideal if full-employment is to be 
achieved ; it is essential that the detailed and far- — 
reaching implications of providing employment ito all 
able-bodied workers of the: nation are - worked out 
realistically. When this is done, even orthodox 
economists would agree’ that the Gandhien Plan based 
on nationalisation of basic industries and the decentral- 
isation of consumers’ industries on the widest scale is 
the only satisfactory solution of ‘enforced idleness’ 
which is the greatest curse of the toiling millions in 
our country. 
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SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL — 
An Appreciation 


By B. 


Nosopy could have imagined a year ago that the once 
fire-eating “agitator” Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel would 
overnight turn into a first-rate diplomat, an Indian 
‘Bismark or Cavour. His Merger Plan has proved him 
so. It has been a masterpiece of high diplomacy, And 
what astonishes many, his versatile: genius has taken 
very little time. to blossom, If Gandhiji will be 
remembered by posterity as “the architect of Indian 
freedom,” Sardar Patel will go down in history as the 
Maker of Modern India—an India strong, united, 
fabric from Kathiawar to 
Assam and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 

A realist to the core, the Sardar is solid without 
the least air of superficiality. He is a man of few 
words, a man of action. And it is for his sincerity, 
coupled with wisdom, in politics that he today com- 
mands the greatest respect from the greatest numbers. 
His hold over the masses of Gujerat is immense ; 
friendship of the millowners of Bombay and Ahmeda~ 
bad with him verges on veneration, and his sway over 
the distressed minds of the Punjab’s suffering millions 
is matchless, 

Short, thick-set, Patel’s grim looks of a Buddhist 
monk unmistakably reflect the elements he is made 
of—an inflexible determination, an iron will, an upright 
character and strong conviction. He is so strong-willed 
that be seldom likes to brook opposition; but his 
views and judgments are’ always tempered with 
reason. 

The Sardar looks calm and , serene without ; 
within him there is an active voleano. But he does not 
let- this volcano stir up to the point of spitting out 
lava and causing harm to himself and those around 


R. K. 


him, He rather effectively converts it into ~ that 
Churchillian dynamic energy which is enabling him 
even at 73 to shoulder the heavy burden of the three 
most important Ministries in the Government of 
India—Home, States and Information. This great 
quality of self-restraint never allows him to grow 
impetuous. Always wise and judicious in his decisions, 
he has rightly earned the beautiful appellation of “the 
Wise Sardar.” 


Sardar Patel’s greatest achievement since indepen- 
dence is his Merger Plan. It is a step towards the real 
unification of an India which is vast and varied, 
inhabited by teeming millions adhering to innumerable 
political and religious doctrines or creeds. Ever since 
the days of Mauryas and Guptas and Akbar the ideal 
of national unity had remained confined to the realm 
of thought. But the Sardar’s innate genius has given 
to this ideal, rather rapidly, a firmer and sounder 
shape. 7 | 


The Merger Plan of Sardar Patel has been a 
great surgical operation. Although much has yet to be 
achieved by way of “complete recovery,” the Sardar 
has successfully removed the growth of innumerable 
ulcers in the body-politic of India; he is trying to 
destroy, once for all, the deeply-rooted seeds of dis- 
unity that have always hindered the country’s growth, 
into nationhood. These seeds have been India’s curse 
ever since the timés of Prithvira] and Jaipal, Rana 
Pratap and -Man Singh or Siraj-ud-Dullah and Mir 
Jafar. Our mutual rivalries, jealousies and, intrigues 
have been the cause of our disunity, and our disunity 
has been the cause of our slavery. The “Wise Sardar” 


84 


ig laying axe to these roots with a view to preventing 
history repeat itself. 

Tn less than a year the Sardar has achieved 
remarkable administrative integration of the country 
through the elimination of so-called sovereign and 
independent States, thereby gaining for India in area 
' and hemogeneity much more than she lost in Pakistan 
on partition. This integration has been four-fold: 
First, merger of 219 States—a total area of 84,774 
square miles, population of 120.18 lakhs and revenue 
of Rs. 541.84 lakhs—in adjacent provinces, such as 
Orisse, the Central Provinces, and Berar, Bihar, 
Madras, East Punjab and Bombay. Secondly, consoli- 
dation of 22 States into two units, namely, Himachal 
Pradesh and Kutah, covering a total areca of 19,061 
square miles with a population of 14.37 lakhs and 
revenue of Rs. 165 lakhs. Thirdly, the integration of 
the territories of 294 States to create new viable 
units—Saurashtra, Matsya, Vindhya Pradesh, Raja- 


sthan, Madhya Bharat and the Patiala and East Punjab. 


States Union—covering a total area of 150,400 square 
miles, with a population of 237.64 lakhs and a revenue 
of Rs. 2,819.45 lakhs. Finally, there are viable units 
like Kashmir, Baroda, Mysore, Cochin, Travancore, 
Bhopzi, Jodhpur and a few others, Though last yet the 
brightest feather in Sardar Patel’s cap has been 
Hyderabad. ' 

The mergers and democratisations are bound to 
produce far-reaching effects. They will help States 
people attain the same political, economic and social 
status as people enjoy in the rest of India; they will 
give ile courtry greater homogeneity and cohesion so 
essential for our rapid but balanced progréss, and they 
will also.meen a more efficient administration and a 
stabilised economy. But more than that it means that 
“dll the units of the Indian Union,” to quote Sardar 
Patel, “will march side by side and with equal freedom 
and not some as free men and some as serfs.” 

The formation of a Union of Kathiawar States is 
somezhing unique in the annals of India. Through 
Saurashtra, the Sardar has not only given his own 
people, Gujeratis—although he belongs to all—a place 
on the map of India but has thereby helped them re- 
vive their forgotten past; militarily also it is a strategic 
achievement. Saurashtra being a frontier province, it 
would have Deen a grave political mistake to allow 
280 States to exist and thereby facilitate the work of 
a Muhammad ibn-Kasim once again to find easily 
renegade chiefs. The Junagadh episode was, perhaps, 
a lesson for us in time. . 

Future historians, when they see an “integrated” 
India in its full perspective, will pay glowing tributes 
to tke work Sardar Patel is doing today with the 
burnisg patriotism and zeal of a missionary. He is 
doing for India what Bismark did in the unification 
of Germany or Cavour in the case of Italy. He is, in 
fact, the, Indian Bismark. But there is a great 
difference between these personalities. While Bismark 
achieved his objective through a policy of “blood and 
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iron” and Cavour through the military exploits of 
Garibaldi, our Sardar remaining true to the ideals of 
Gandhiji, has effected unification through “a bloodless 
revolution,” But the Sardar was modest about his 
achievements when he credited the Rulers with “the 
act of sacrifice” and said : 

“None is more conscious than myself that all 
this could not. have been achieved but for their 
willing co-operation and their intense patriotism 
which has just blossomed forth in all its fullness 
with the acquisition of independence by the 
country.” ; 

Gifted with great powers of clairvoyance, Sardar 
Patel’s genius has exhibited a great understanding of - 
statecraft, with the result that his friendly warnings 
and sane advice to Princes now and then have silenced 
the roar of innumerable lions and tigers. But hia 


‘epproach has been tactful, graceful, dignified. He has 


befriended the Princes; he has brought them closer 
to the common Indian. 

’ He, perhaps, realises that the Princes possess @ 
glorious tradition ;-they belong to the stock of the 
Chauhans, the Guhilats, the Rathors and the Marhattas, 
and their past is a proud record of the superb states- 
manship of Shivaji, Tara Bai and Baji Rao I and the | 
undaunted, selfless chivalry of Pratap and Rana Sanga, 
Gora and Badal, Jaimalla and Patta and Durgavati 
and Durgadas. It is from these luminaries that Future . 
India will draw inspiration to become strong, brave 
and chivalrous, and strive to attain a position of 
power and prestige among the comity of nations, It 
would be the height of folly to alienate or annihilate 
this brave class. Wisdom rather lies in making them 
emulate their ancestors and serve their country and 
people with the same selfless devotion. The Sardar 
made it clear in his Patiala speech in October, 1947 
that the Princes and people belonged to one familyr- 
and, therefore, there could be no quarrel between 


them. . ; 


“They are ours,” -he said, “and we can make 
them understand and appreciate our point of view. 
The days of vilifying Princes, calling them names 
and maligning them are gone.” 

Sardar Patel’s Merger Plan will usher into our 
country the second Golden Age, more particularly in 
States where people have so long groaned under the 
heels of tyrannical rulers, where they have so long 
suffered the pangs of poverty, misery and disease. 

* * * * 

Sardar Patel’s approach to the refugee problem— 
baffling in its complexity—is his second great achieve~ 
ment. The way he broke up the vicious circle of & 
attacks, retaliation and counter-retaliation and the 
manner he got speedy evatuation eloquently speak of. 
his high statesmanship. 

He is a great friend of the refugees ; he brings to 
them soft words, words full of warmth, affection and 
sympathy. In one of his peace broadcasts from Delhi 
he declared: : 
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"t do fuily appteclate the feelings of anger that 
tule their mind, the amount of bitterness that has 
affected their outlook and the depth of .sorrow .that 
affiicts their hearts. . We can settle accounts 
with those who have to answer for this great tragedy 
at a more suitable oceasion and in appropriate 
manner.” 


: But more than this the refugee finds solace in his 
@ characteristic bluntness. What more could make him a 
beloved of the refugees than his plain-speaking to Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, the Pakistan Prime Minister, some 
months back that “non-Muslims cannot reconcile 
themselves to the ‘paper’ assurances of protection 
given to them by Pakistan leaders.” Upeqsivocelly and 
unhesitatingly he declared : 
“The proof of the pudding lies in the eating 
thereof. The value of these assurances is writ large 
on thousands of murders, abductions, forced mar- 


riages, burnt houses and maimed children, and the 
treatment of non-Muslim men, women and children 


leaving Pakistan in utter distress when they are’ 


being subjected to most harassing and humiliating 

experiences . ... the wholesale pilfering of fleeing 
_ refugees.” 
= This characteristic bluntness is a great virtue in 
Sardar Patel,. and is the-one factor that has gained 
him immense popularity and respect. His appeal to 
refugees and others never falls on deaf ears ; -it ‘has 
always magical effects. And he exhibited his magical 
powers in Amritsar in October, 1947, when his single 
speech instantaneously brought an end to retaliation 
on the part of Hindus and Sikhs in East Punjab. Since 
then he has been the Sikhs’ greatest friend despite 
the latter's being the greatest sufferers in the recent 
communal carnage and mass migration. It were, 
indeed, his magical powers which could alone pacify 
the inflamed feelings of the great, warrior Sikh com- 
“Thunity last year. 

At a time when Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab 
had met their- Dunkirk, it was the Sardar who came 
to their rescue. And through his frequent, but forceful, 
speeches he replanted shattered hopes in them and 
also restored their faith in the men running the 
National Government. In this vast, unprecedented 
tragedy, when dark clouds of misery and desolation, 
disappointment and frustration are hanging over the 
refugees, Sardar. Patel shines now and then like 
lightning, giving them hope and courage. 

* 3 * * F 

Previous to Sardar Patel’s charge as Minister, 
All-India Radio was nothing but an agglomeration of 
heterogeneous voices; nothing, in fact,- could be 

sgclaimed as the national language of the country. The 
. language used in news bulletins was understood with 
great difficulty by our villagers and womenfolk, while 
features and songs were cheapish rather than a source 
of aesthetic delight. The Radio had been neglected, 
to the detriment of the country, as a modern and 
effective weapon to mould public opinion and to shape 


the coming generation’s thotights and ideas on truly 
nationalistic lines. : 

But a new breeze into All-India Radin accom- 
panied Sardar. Patel; it was healthy amd pleasant, 
putting greater life and vigour in broadcasts, It has, 
in fact, changed the whole atmosphere. It has given 
due recognition to writers in the Devnagr. script; it 
has restored culture and religion to the zlaces they 
had been denied. Formerly, the Radio wes ruled by 
Bais and Begums ; now it is men-of-letters influencing 
it. Hindi poets and their compositions, despised and 
hated by previous masters, have secured a respectable 
place. This is definitely an encouragemeri to living 
men-of-letters ; it also means imparting greater vigour 
and richness to literature by inculcating ir the minds 
of the people a taste, rather love, for it and at the 
same time raising the literary standard in tae country. 

Our varied, rich heritage of folk soags, so far 


‘Scattered all over this vast sub-continent ancared for, 


has been brought back to us. We can hear them on 
the mike ; we can enjoy their richness in wiought and 
beauty in narration, and rightly feel pro:d of our 
ancient glories. They have, indeed, imbued All-India 
Radio with the spirit of an India that was great, 
glorious and noble. 


These innovations are likely to p-sduce far- 
reaching effects in the next few years. The~ are likely. 
to give an impetus to the development of or language; 
they may prove the beginning of a renaissance in our 
literature. But it is certain that the news bulletins in 
Hindustani will give, in due course of tims, a shatter- 
ing blow to the babel of tongues that kas come to 
exist in our country on account ot our kundreds of 
years’ slavery. 


| 
* * * * 

Our political leaders are like comets und meteors 
in the firmament, shedding glory and luscte to guide 
the destinies of their people. But their uminosity is 
periodic ; while some lose, others gain more. Sardar 
Patel’s has definitely increased after independence ; it 
is still in the ascendancy. He is nursing the year-old 
Indian Union with the care and fondness ci a mother ; 
he is giving the child his very best to help it attain 
the full stature of nationhood. And his zeal and energy 


_ at 73 are remarkable. From where does this untiring 


zeal and this inexhaustible energy come in this old 
man? One wonders and admires as cne used to 
wonder and’ admire Churchill during war-time. 

A few months back his political opporents, trying 
to make capital out of Gandhiji’s foul mucier, let lose 
a fusillade of virulent criticism against the Sardar. 
But he came out unscathed ; he remained unmoved, 
unshaken like a rock, And all this because of his 
unique, unassailable position in Indian polities, his 
giant towering political stature. Sardar Patel is a 
burning flame ; anybody who touches him with malice 
gets his fingers burnt, 
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GROWING PLANTS WitTHOUT' sott. 


Br NEIL W. STUART 


Atrsoveit methods of growlg plants in water or 
artificial soils were described in scientific journals a8 
- early as the 1860’s, serious attempts at substituting 
soilless culture for crop production have taken place 
only during the past decade. Interest in hydroponics 
’ might have declined, had it not been for the develop- 
ment of a rew method of applying water and nutrients 
to the plants. In this, the sub-irrigation method of 
culture, watertight beds or benches are filled with 
gravel or other suitable inert matetial, which is irri- 
gated from the bottom of the bed. This system was 
conceived independently during the same year at the 
New Jersey and Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in the United States. 

Irrigation is accomplished by pumping the nutrient 
solution from the storage tank or cistern into the 
bench, the bottom of which slopes slightly from the 
sides to the middle and also lengthwise to the point 
where the solution enters and subsequently leaves the 
bench. Inverted half-round clay tiles or boards nailed 
together to form an inverted V are placed end to end 
lengthwise along the middle of the bench and serve 
as a channel for the solution. When the solution has 
nearly filled fhe bench, the pump is stopped and the 
solutron drains back to the tank by gravity. In the 
newer benches built for sub-irrigation, a solution chan- 
nel is formed by making a longitudinal depression 
along the lowest part of the floor “valley.” The 
channel thus formed is covered with bricks or slabs of 
concrete previded with drainage holes at the ‘sides. 
To facilitate rapid drainage these holes are covered 
with coarse gravel. This is known as the direct-feed 
system and is useful in greenhouses or small units. 

or larger installations it is more economical to 
employ the gravity-feed system. The beds or. benches 
are built in seriés of 3 or 4 sections, each on a higher 
elevetion and slightly longer than the one following 
it. Two solution tanks are used in this system. The 
larger one is located at the lower end of the beds and 
is below the bed level. It is connected with a some- 
what smaller tank above the level of the beds, The 
smaller tank should have a capacity approximately 
one-half the total volume of the first sections of all 
the series. The nutrient solution flows into the first 
sections of the several series by gravity and then 
successively through the other sections, finally empty- 
ing into the sump tank. By this means only the 
solution for irrigating the first sections of the series 
has to be pumped, gravity flow irrigating the rest of 
the sections. The solution in the sump tank is analyzed, 
reinforced with the necessary chemical nutrients, made 
to volume, and pumped into the elevated tank in 
preparation for the next irrigation. A modification of 
this construc‘ion is the open-flume system, All the 
solution is carried to and from the beds by means of 
a flume, so that no piping or valves are necessary 
except at the pump. The nutrient solution is stored in 


an above-ground tank, with a small sump for the 
pump, or a below-ground cistern. 

Interest in this sub-irrigation method of soilless 
culture was increasing rapidly at the outbreak of the 
second world war. Resultant shortage of construction 
materials and nutrient, chemicals curbed further _ 
expansion by private individuals. Interest in the ® 
method was stimulated in another manner, however. . 
In 1944, General H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, observed the soilless culture activities 
at the AAF Regional and Convalescent Hospital (now 
Pratt General Hospital) at Coral Gables, Florida, in ° 
connection with the AAF rehabilitation program, He 
became interested in the possibility of utilizing this 
method for supplying AATF personnel with fresh 
vegetables at isolated bases. 

The first installation was established on Ascension 
Island, an isolated island in the middle Atlantic, early 
in 1945. This plant consisted of 25 beds 400 feet long 
and 3 feet wide; it was irrigated with distilled sea 
water. The yield of fresh salad vegetables, cucumbersy, 
tomatoes, radishes, lettuce, and green peppers, during 
the first year of operation, was 941,000 pounds. ; 

In the summer of 1946, 75 beds were constructed 
at Atkinson Field, British Guiana. Production of 
vegetables at this installation in 1946 amounted to _ 
234,387 pounds. Costs of production ranged from four 
cents a pound for cucumbers to 22 cents a pound for 
peppers. 

A third soilless culture garden was constructed on 
Iwo Jima in the summer cf 1945 and began operation 
in November of that year. In the same month it was 
decided to establish two hydroponic garden projects 
in Japan, with a total area of 80 acres. This decision. 
was reached because of the difficulty of providing 
highly perishable vegetables over extended supply 
lines, with the heavy shipping losses involved. It is 
known that much of the Japanese soil is contaminated, 
and it-was considered unsafe to serve uncooked soil- 
grown vegetables to United States troops. 

The Japanese soilless culture gardens are cons- 
tructed in units of 5 acres. Each unit contains 87 beds 
300 feet long and 4 feet wide. The first section of each 
bed is 120 feet long ; the ‘second, 100°; and the third, 
80 feet. One of these units, at Chofu, near- Tokyo, is 
under glass; the remaining 10 units at this location 
and five units at Otsu are in the open. It was expected 
that more than 10,000,000 servings of fresh vegetables 
would be produced during 1917. 

Because of decreased appropriations and manpower, t 
the United States Army Air Forces withdrew from - 
active participation in the hydroponic program in 
1946. The Quartermaster Corps was given authority: 
to approve the establishment of new gardens where 
the following conditions exist : ‘ 

(a) No soil is available in which vegetables can 
be grown safely in the normal agricultural manner, 
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weenie: can be supplied by shipping in adequate 
tity reasonable cost, 
(c) The post’ camp or station is permanent or is 
expected: to be in existence for a considerable period. 
(d) ‘There is at least a four-month growing season 
each. year. 
* "(ey There is an ample supply of suitable water. 
_ The operation of all overseas hydroponic gardens 
was assumed bythe respective theater commanders. 
A Technical Manual, Nutriculture, was published. for 
the purpose of providing construction and operating 
data. ‘This: Manual indicates that it should be possible 
luce omatoes, for example, at an Army installe- 
“tion in a favorable climate for about one-half the cost 
of shipping tomatoes to the base by refrigerated mari- 
time shipping over a distance of 1,000 miles. This takes 
into ‘aecount’a 30 per cent loss due to spoilage. 

At the ‘present time in the United States, there is 
widespread interest in soilless culture in southern 
Florida, where approximately 20 installations produce 
‘vegetables chiefly for the winter market. In the 

" Northern states the method is used in greenhouses for 
winter production of tomatoes and cucumbers and also 
for | growing ornamentals, roses, carmations, and 

themums. Shortages of critical materials and 
chemicals, as well as a serious lack of trained operators, 
are restraining the spread of soilless culture. Present 
installations have not produced outstandingly greater 
yields, and consequently there has been little induce- 
ment to change production systems. Recently the 
development of a method of  sub-irrigating benches 
containing soil has given promise of achieving many 
of the same results as soilless culture with less diffi- 
culty than in the latter method.’ Kenneth Post, at 
+, Cornell University, has extended these results and 
applied them to entire greenhouse benches, A concrete, 

" Suitably waterproofed wooden bench is partially 

filled’ with-an inch or two of gravel and sand. A 

constant water Jevel is maintained in the sand by 
means of an automatic float valve attached to the 
water inlet. The bench is filled with soil kept at any 

‘desired moisture content by capillary rise of the water 

from the sand and gravel in the bottom of the bench. 

igh a level of water in the gravel results in 
saturated soil and the production of anaerobic condi- 
tions. Conversely, too low a level results in a loss of 
capillary rise: It is, however, relatively easy to adjust 
the water level so that favorable growth conditions 
obtain. Less attention is required for adjustment of the 
nutrient level in the soil than is required where soilless 

~-eulture is used. The method holds much promise, 
although it has not been tested enough for complete 
evaluation. 

“At the Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Mary- 
land, soilless culture investigations have been in pro- 
gress sifice 1941: The section working with flori-culture 
and ornamental horticulture of the Division of Fruit 
and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
































Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engizeering 
tains 20 concrete greenhouse benches comp 
square feet and divided into 88 sections, ea 
being provided with a solution tank ‘end 
sub-irrigations, so as to give control of expe 
treatments. These benches are used in growit 
in phytopathological, genetic, and physiobgical jnvesti= 
gations. The last include studies on nucrient balance 
and absorption, effect of tem erature, ight, gre : 
medium, etc. It is now generally recognized tha 
wide limits of solution compos.tion are capable 
producing equally good growth with many plants, L 
attention has been given in the past to the.ele 
the growing medium, other than soil, and it 
role in furnishing nutrients to the crop growing 



























U.S. Air Force personnel working on Tocoanut. 
Island, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands 


One of the soil substitutes now in use st Beltsville, 
expanded vermiculite, has proved superior to soi! or 
sand for certain horticultural purposes. This producti is _ 
obtained from naturally occurring deposits in Montana 
and other locations in this country. It is classified ae 
a hydrated magnesium aluminum silicate and ig used 
extensively as an industrial insulating mazerial, ‘The | 
ore is laminated and made up of two minerals, vermix 
eulite and biotite. In the former the scales are bonded — 
together with water molecules and in the latter with. 
potassium. When the ore is heated to abeut 20007, 
the water is converted to steam and expaads the: ore 
from twelve to fifteen times its original volume, ‘The 
resulting product is sterile, light in weaght, highly 























physi al properties’ make verm: soulite “well: caspted as 
medium for sub-irrigation, In addition, the available 
calcium, potassium, and magnesium. are sufficient for 
seedling growth until they are of transplanting size. 
Vermiculite is also useful as a propagating medium 
in the cutting bench and as a growing medium in sub- 
irrigated: nutriculture benches. A valuable property of 
“the moterial is a water-holding capacity so great that 
-mutrient solutions need to be pumped into the benches 
“only ouce or twice a week. 





the nutriculture system 


Sintered shale, known as Haydite, a commercial 
_ product used in making low-density concrete, is 
- “another useful growing medium. It is porous, light in 
Weight, and has a higher water-holding capacity than 
_ grave!. It, too, contains calcium and potassium that 
: available to plants growing in it. Haydite has the 
further advantage of being more durable than vermi- 
~eulite. 
' Since phosphorus and iron in the nutrient solution 
‘tend to precipitate each other, the maintenance of a 
low lewel of the former is desirable in order to avoid 
iron deficiency. Such maintenance of a low, but 
adequate, level of phosphorus requires that frequent 
-additiens be made to the nutrient solution. Trials have 
been made at the Plant Industry Station since 1945 
to deiermine whether untreated Florida pebble phos- 
“aphate rock, as well as defluorinated phosphate rock, 
--ased as media in subirrigated nutriculture benches, 
would provide sufficient phosphorus for satisfactory 
“growth of various floricultural crops. Concrete bench 
_ogeetions 12 feet long, 57 inches wide, and seven inches 
deep were filled with these two materials and others 
vith washed pea gravel, The aggregates ranged from 


A eoncrete greenhouse bench constructed for growing plants under 






nutrient. solution” "ease. he t 

phorus, was pumped daily into the ‘beds containing the 
phosphate media. Similar sections containing gravel 

received the same solution and-in’ addition 3.8, .7.7, 

15.5, or 31 parts of phosphorus (as P) per. million of 

the solution, were added at two-week intervals. The 

entire solutions were replaced monthly. The phosphorus 

content of each solution was determined photo- 

metrically, using the amino-naphthol-sulfonic acid and 

ammonium molybdate method, just before new addi- 

tions of phosphorus were made or the 

solutions replaced. These data show 
that the amount of phosphorus in the 

solution from the phosphate media was 
always less than 1 and’ usually less 
than 0.5 p.p.m. More phosphorus and 
considerably more calcium were re- 
leased from the defluorinated product 
than from the untreated pebble phos- 
phate rock. The pH of the solution 
from the former tended to rise 
above 7. 

Growth data show that six varieties 
of chrysanthemums were able to obtain 
sufficient phosphorus from the pebble 
medium to equal the growth of plants 
in gravel that received 300 liters of 
solution containing 15.5 ppm. of 
phosphorus at two-week intervals. 
Growth of the plants in defluorinated 
rock was inferior to that in the 
untreated phosphate rock. The same 
two materials have been. used for the 
growth of snap-dragons and. Easter 
lies with very satisfactory results. 

In nutriculture tests nitrogen is the element 
absorbed by plants in largest quantities and is the one 
producing the greatest effect on growth. During rapid 
growth, plants rapidly deplete the nitrogen content of 
the nutrient solution. The use of natural organic 
nitrogen materials that would liberate nitrogen over 
an extended period is not feasible in. soilless. culture 
because of the disease hazard. . However, the same 
effect has been accomplished by. the ‘use of urea-form 
fertilizers prepared and made. available by the Divi- 
sion of Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 

Four preparations with urea/formaldehide mol. 
ratios of 1.15, 1.20, and 1.31 were used as the source 
of nitrogen for growing nine species of plants in sub- 
irrigated greenhouse bench sections containing Hay- 
dite, Each section was 8 feet long, 57 inches wide,-and 
7 inches deep. Two hundred liters of a-complete 
nutrient solution, exeept for. nitrogen, ‘were..pumped 
into each section ‘wice daily..One hundred grams of 
the ureaform materials. were added to the solution _ 


tanks on April 2, April 16, May 14, and June 11, Other — 


elements were added to the tanks in enounts, s aufficien’ 











3 to. 3 pavide for good growth. For comparison, other 
sections were provided with the same nutrient solution 
nd~-70 p.p.m. of nitrogen from sodium nitrate and 












“ammonium sulphate. Additions were made weekly to 


thig solution’ until a total of 406 p.p.m. of nitrogen 
was added between April 8 and July 3. The nitrate 
nitrogen content of the solutions was determined 
photometrically by the phenoldisulfonic acid method 
at weekly intervals until the plants were in bloom aud 
after they were harvested. 

The solution analyses show that more residual 
nitrate nitrogen was present in the solutions contain- 
ing the higher mol. ratios of urea-form 1.27 and 1.31 
than in ‘the solutions with the lower ratios, 1.15 and 
1.20. The plant weight data confirm the fact that more 
nitrogen was available from the higher-ratio urea-form 
than from the lower. The nitrogen in urea-form 1.15 





By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, msc, 


Atsrnetic education is one of the prime elements of 
culture; Painting, with the probable exception of 
music, has the largest attraction for the majority of 
persons with its combined appeal to the sense of form 
and. colour. Ancient India, Hindu India, was fully alive 
to this aspect of cultural education. 

“The study of a good picture helps one to 
fulfil one’s duty by becoming a better citizen ; and 
to attain liberation from the expensive and enslav- 
ing demands of the lower nature, through the 
cultivation of the higher nature,” says the Vishnu- 
dharmottaram. 

_, According to the Silpa-Sastras, 
-@anonical injunction to decorate 
paintings. 

Speaking of painting in ancient India, we in this 
part of India, think mainly of the deservedly famous 
Ajanta cave paintings. Scholars in art history refer to 
the mural paintings of the cave temples and monas- 
teries at Ajanta as the inspirational and technical 
source of this form of art in all Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asiu. They point to their eloquent lines, none 
of which merely enclose a space, but all of which 
express feeling. These, in combination with beautiful 
eolours and attractive composition pulsating with life, 
beautiful and religious themes, produced an art that 
attained its own perfection thirteen or fourteen 
centuries ago. 


it is almost 3 
temple-walls with 


The Ajanta “caves,” 29 in number, were cut into 
“the ‘solid rock as places of retreat for religious study 
and contemplation at a time when Buddhism was 
» flourishing in India. The walls of* these caves were 
covered with paintings in tempera between the 2nd 
century: B.C,.and the 7th century A.D. A Danish 
. artist, Alex. Jarl,-declares. that ‘they represent the 
» climax to which genuine Indian art has attained’; and 
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and 1.20. was not sufficiently available for op 
plant growth. Urea-form 1.27 and 1.31, on the 
hand, produced larger plants than did the imo 
nitrogen solution that was partially renewed 
week, 
After the plants were harvested on July 22,7 
nutrient solutions were pumped into the beds_ 
daily until August 26. Although no urea-forim ‘wae 
added after June 11, nitrate nitrogen continued 
accumulate in the nutrient solutions roughly in. pr 
portion to the mol. ratics of the four materials, 4 . 
use of urea-form, together with some inorgatiic | 
nitrogen, would seem desirable in soiless. culture — 
studies and should result in maximum growth : 
minimum adjustment of the solution. 
—From The Scientific Mon 
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that ‘everything in these pictures from the com 
as a whole to the smallest pearl or flower testifies 


Sri Rama Pattabhishekam, Vaikom Temple 
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1’ The Ajanta murals depict the legendary lives of 
Gautama Buddha. 

 Afser the recession of Buddhism from India from 
e@ eighth or the ninth century of the Christian era, 
the caves fell out of human ken. It was extremely 
fortuaate for art-lovers that it was so, otherwise it 
ould have been destroyed and defaced by the 





Sankaranarayana, Vaikom Temple 


‘Muhammadans. Vincent Smith in his History of India 
“Writes : 

“The three closely allied arts of architecture, 
scaipture and painting attained an extraordinarily 
high point of achievement. The accident that the 
Gupta empire consisted for the most part of the 
provinces permanently oceupied at an early date 
by the Muhammadans, who systematically des- 
treved Hindu buildings for several centuries, 
obscures the history of Gupta architecture. No large 
building of the period has survived, and the smaller 
ediaices which escaped destruction are hidden in 
remote localities away from the track of the 
Meslim armies, chiefly in Central India and the 
Central Provinees. They closely resemble rock-cut 
temples.” ; 

-. In "3819, the Ajanta caves were brought to light again, 
thougn they were studied, copied and photographed 
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depth of insight coupled. with the greatest technical 





much later and are now known the world over through 
monographs, articles and reproductions. The murals. of 
Ajanta are religious, with social life as incidental. The 
closely related frescoes at Sigiriya in Ceylon. were 
executed between A.D, 479 and 497 during the reign of 
Kasyapa I, soon after the close of the reign of Imperial 
Skandagupta. A group of half a dozen caves, similar to 
those of Ajanta, was discovered. still more recently at 
Bagh in Gwalior State. The Bagh frescoes are social 
with religion as incidental. They are now faded almost 
completely away through exposure to the weather ; 
and they are supposed to be thirteen or fourteen 
centuries old. 


The greater part of the frescoes at Ajanta supple- 
mented by the remains at Bagh, and the friezes at 
Sigirya may be regarded as records of the consum- 
mation of Buddhist painting in India. These examples 
were executed at an interval of time which corresponds 
for all practical purposes to the outstanding creative 
age of the Gupta Emperors. These three sites comprise 
practically all that remains of Buddhist painting in 
India, ; 


That this art was a prolific one and that the 
examples noticed above are only a small portion of 
the painting executed in the times of the Guptas, and 
even until a later date, seems clear. Let it not be 
supposed that the art was confined to the Buddhists 
alone. As noticed above the Sipa-Sastras almost 
declare a canonical injunction to decorate temple walls 
with paintings. There is thus every reason to assume 
that temples and other religious buildings or edifices 
had their walls decorated with mural or fresco paint- 
ings. For example, the Kailasa temple at Ellora has 
the remnants of frescoes in it, : ; 

We think it would not be out of place if we point 
out that among the Brahmanical Hindus paintings of 
gods and goddesses are worshipped even to this day. 
The Gautamiya. Tantra classified images into two 
kinds the lepya and the lekhya* 

The former may be of two kinds, (1) pictures, 
paintings on canvas, walls or vessels and (2) chiselled 
figures of wood or stone. The latter may also be of 
two kinds, (1) moulded figures of clay and (2) metallic 
figures cast in moulds. 

The Matsya Purana divides images into four 
classes, namely, (1) paintings on canvas, walls or 
vessels ; (2) moulded of clay ; (3) melted of metals ; 
and (4) chiselled of wood or stone. 

In the Varaha Purana as quoted in Deva Pratistha 
Tatwa allusion is made to the worship of paintings of 
Vishnu on walls or canvas. : 

In the Mahabharata, Sabha-Parva; Jarasandhot- 
pattyupakhyan, Adhyaya 18, Slokas 2-5, is described the 
worship of the image of the demoness, Jara under the 
name of Griha-deti (household-goddess), painted on 
the walls of every residence. It proves both the anti- 
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' quity and prevalence of the custom of worship of 
paintings.as deities. 
.§ The Hayasirsha Pancharatra promises beatitude in 
_ Vishnuloka for a thousand yugas for every picture 
of Vishnu caused to be finely painted by the worship- 
per. 
In. our times paintings do not 
seem to be a very common 
emblem of worship in Bengal. 
“Though not a very common 
emblem, worship of god or goddess 
in painting or picture is a frequent 
form. of. private worship. Pictures 
of the gods or goddesses are often 
put up in houses or chapels 
(thakur ghars) for decorative or 
commemorative purposes. The 
paintings on the chals in Bengali 
images of Durga are simply a 
background for the main image of 
clay. Group pictures of Jagannath 
made in Puri of varying sizes, are 
carried far and wide by pilgrims 
and pandas. Those in miniature are 
often made into amulets and worn 
n the neck or arm. Those of 
ger sizes are sometimes mounted 
on frames and worshipped in 
domestic chapels. In the case of 
Gossamee Sree Greedhareejee vs. 
Ruman Lalljee Gossamee, reported 
in the 16th volume of Indian 
Appeals, page 187 (same case 
reported in the 17th volume 
of Indian Law Reports, Calcutta 
series, page 3) will be found an instance of 
_an_endowment of a public temple in which the object 
of worship was a picture of a high priest of the 
Vallabhacharyas, who is looked upon as an incarnation 
of Krishna. The temple is in Calcutta. 
The goddess Larmi is worshipped periodically— 
four times in a year in Bengal. In many families she 
48 worshipped as a painting on the convex side of a 
: Bengali sara. The colour of the background and details 
changes with the seasons. There is a painting of four- 
handed. Bagala in the temple of Biraja, attached to 
the Jagannatha Temple at Puri, which is daily wor- 
shipped. We have seen it so worshipped as late as 
1937. In a private chapel at Bally, 6 miles north of 
Calcutta, an oil-painting of the same goddess is daily 
worshipped. On the Vara Lakshmi Vratam day, which 
“occurs in the Asadha or Sravana month, most 
Brahmin households in Sotithern India (excepting 
““Vaishnavas) will have a picture of Vara Lakshmi 
painted on the walls for worship. 












sccWe have made this digression to show that there 
must have been many Hindu temples whose walls were 
-. painted, even.if the deity himself is not painted, _ 
_/osoe~Bub-all these,.Buddhist. or Hindu, are irrevocably- 





Parvati with Ganapati, Vaikom Temple 













lost. The successive Muhammadan invasions, and thet 
barbarous iconoclastic zeal no doubt accounts {i 
complete disappearance. Both Ajanta and Bagh; 
monastic retreats, lying far from the track of polities 
or religious strife, were overlooked, and so escaped 
destruction in order to be rediscovered at a later age. 


Sigirya owes its security to the fact that it w 
almost inaccessible sanctuary devised by Kong Kasy 
as a place of refuge, and to the fact of beimg far away 
from the track of Muhammadan invaders. 

Mr. Percy Brown, until lately the curator. of the 
Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, writing as cate as vy 
says : 
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“With the decay of Buddhism in Indias in tke 
seventh century A.D., the art appears to hawe 
declined, and for the exceptionally lomg period: ef 
nearly a thousand years (A.D. 700 to 16080) the 
actual examples of Indian paintings which have 
been handed down to us are few and Jar betweek. 
These examples consist of several paintings. am 
palm-leaves of probably the twelfth century from 
Bengal ; some Jain book illustrations of the. 
fifteenth century ; remains of Brahmanical frescoes: 
at Ellora, which may be of the twelfth century. or 
earlier, and a few other miscellaneous fragmenss 
of the art. Very little concrete evidesce survive: 
therefore, to assist in forming any really definite 
conclusions with regard to the progress: of ths. 
handicraft in medieval period. From the time the 
last painter at Ajanta threw down his brush “#2 
A.D. 650, until we come into contact with the axt 
again as it was revived in the reign of the Mughel 
Emperor, Akbar, in the latter half of tae sixteenta 
century, the story of painting in India .resalver 
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itse very largely into..one of inferences.” (See 
pag: 42 cf his Indian Painting). 
: M-. Brown is perhaps not quite accurate in his 
‘ states ent. A broken chain in the history of painting 
“in Inda is being slowly linked up through the 
systemtic study of illustrated manuscripts, lacquered 
wooder book covers. Tibet and Nepal is slowly yielding 
valuable stores of lost treatises and it is not impossible 
that 2 a later date considerable addition to our 
knowledge of the history of art in India, with special 
empkee:s on painting may be made from those sources. 





Santanagopalam, Udayanapuram Temple 


“In Incia itself we have had no real research in this 
“Jine, se far as the dark period is concerned. South India 
or De-can, which was not overrun by the Muham- 
madzu: in the same ruthless barbarous way as Northern 
India should prove to be a particularly fruitful field 
for research. For example, in the Ettumanur Temple 
of Travancore, we find the lekhya image of Nataraja, 
which, according to the late Dr. Ananda K. Coomara- 
“Swami. is “the oldest known example of Dravidian 
“paintieg.” Its date is supposed to be not later than 
the strteenth century. 

A small mandapam containing traces of murals in 
the Acantan spirit was found a few years ago near 
‘Sittamevassal in Pudukottah State, now merged in the 
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‘Hiadecs Presidency: Others. are pele brought ‘to. light 


elsewhere. 

But the earliest relies of wall-painting of this kind 
that have hitherto been discovered in Southern India 
are in the small cave temple of Thirunandikara. in 
South Travancore. The age of the temple is calculable 
from inscriptions in stone ; and it is ascribed to’ the 
ninth century after Christ. Seven panels had been 
painted, but of these two had vanished; Of the other 
five panels traces remained only on the upper’ parts. 
These paintings must have made the mandapam” of 
the small cave temple a gem of mural art eleven to 
twelve centuries ago, just when the great Ajanta era 
had ended. They probably mark the cross-over from 
the Ajantan Buddhist era in mural painting to the 
succeeding era of Kerala Hindu mural painting. The 
subjects treated are of Hindu mythology, eg. of 
Ganesa, Siva and Parvati. But they are very much 
defaced. 

Art in Kerala, as in the rest of India, has been 
mainly the expression of religious ideas and sentiments. 
The temples have been the centre of its origin and 
growth. Painting and sculpture are found in a highly 
developed state in most of the imfortant temples and 
palaces of Travancore and Cochin. Kerala, the birth- 
place of Sri Sankaracharyaya, has ever been Hindu in 
religion ; and it is no wonder that they are Hindu in 
subject. But in the pictorial art of Kerala there are 
traces of the influence of Buddhist painting that link 
the art of Kerala with that of Ajanta and Bagh. 

Padmanabhapuram Palace, a former seat of 
Government of the Maharaja of Travancore, superseded 
over a century ago, is a veritable exhibition in situ of 
the major arts of architecture, sculpture, wood-carving 
and mural painting. Walls in Padmanabhapuram Palace 
and in the Mattancheri Palace in Cochin are richly 
decorated with paintings of high excellence. So are the 
temples at Vaikom and Udayanapuram. These, what~- 
ever they may have owed to traditional Buddhist 
technique, are entirely Hindu in subject; they date 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 

We are publishing here photographs of 
hitherto unpublished mural paintings. 

At the first glance the art connoisseur from the 
north, will find the technique not in keeping with the 
ancient traditions to which he is accustomed. He will 
miss the slim youthful grace of the figures portrayed, 
the beautiful poise and the finely balanced composition 
in the groups, to which the artist of Ancient India 
was bound when depicting scenes in which gods and 
goddesses of the North were depicted. The serene. calm 
of the “half-closed eye” is also absent. But once he 
gets over his bias he will observe that there is strength 
of live firmness of stroke and a decorative balance of 
a different kind im these murals. Their technique 
and finish are excellent. Their atmosphere is always 
that of sanctity; they are eloquent with spiritual — 
inspiration and spiritual: instruction. The makers <of 
these superb wall pictures are unknown ‘craftsmen “who 


some 














le : oe ‘sometimes so amazing in its 
rance that it excites one’s envy. The main 
attractiveness of the murals, we think, lies 
ality of their figures and in the variety of 
gestures expressing exalted religious life. 
@ We are not wrong. Scholars from Bengal 
isit these shrines and palaces and study first 
and these superb wall-paintings. Our University 








-. Lo supply seven and a half million people with pure 
“water for drinking, washing, cooking, refrigeration, and 
nndred: other uses: to distribute an average daily 

supply for forty gallons (182 litres) to each of these 
je millions: ‘of users : to transport this enormous volune 
yer an area of roughly 5387 square miles 
‘e. kilometres)—this is gigantic task for 
politan Water 




















: n ndon is alone 
responsible. Moreover, this 
service is provided at an 


 avearge cost to each person of 
y  two-pence-half-penny a 





Water is the most vital 
necessity of life: there is no 


~.osubstitute for it, and no living 
.. thing can be independent of 
“lt (. It can either come as the 
bringer of health and pros- 
perity, or it can carry conta- 
mination and disease over a 
large area. The responsibility 
of those who control the water 
supply of a large city is very 
ey more especially in war- 
time. The supply itself must 
: e aranteed and its quality 
safeguarded. 
For forty-four years the great 
eanisation of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board has faithfully 

». earried out both these duties, and the unfailing 
ecatandard of its service may be judged by the excellent 
health ‘enjoyed by London’s citizens, and the fact that 
 Bever once, during all the air-raid disasters of 
1940-1941, has. the city’s water supply failed or suffered 



























: Losdon is, of - course, ibriinate in — possessing 
_ splendid ‘tatural. resources. 


It is fed ‘by two rivers, the Thames and the Lee, 
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BRITAIN’S WATER SUPPLY 


By BARBARA STUART 


The huge steel pipe-line leading to the power station in Seatand, 
where one of the biggest hydro-eleciric schemes ever plantec was 
















should grant stipends and other facilities; 
Governments of H. H. the Maharaja of Tra a 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin should-invi 
and grant travel facilities. It is a happy sign o 
times that the Travancore Government im ttyi 
preserve them for future generations, and is 
them copied by well-known artists and pr 
copies in the local Museum—Sri Chitralayam-~for 4 
edification of the masses and education of the. 
students. 





and by fifty-five underground wells. From mo: : 
these wells, the water is of such purity thet i 


used as it is, but for the others, and 
water, an elaborate system of water 
carried out, 

There are three processes. First, 


pumped into huge artificially constructec 










completed recently 


holding millions of gallons, The largest of them ea 
hold sufficient water to supply the total needs, 
London for twenty-three days. In these reservoirs | 
water is left to stand, and after a certain time m 
impurities sink to the bottom and the water becomes 2 
clear and improved in quality. That is the first-stage. 
After this it is filtered by special processes, ghen. finally’ 
purification is completed by the addition -of ia nag! 
quantities of sterilising chemicals 
















The water is then distributed to the 
Lon by the Board’s colossal. pumping apparatus 
“throug: 8,000 miles of water mains. 
Im addition to the requirements of individual 

users. and communal needs, such as public swimming © 
baths, vast quantities of water must be provided for 

» industries, electrical companies and so on. 

Ome of the most vital functions of the Metro- 

Water Board is that of water examination. 

This i= carried out unceasingly by a special department 

“of higaly qualified scientists, under the direction of 

-taen world-famous as authorities on water puri- 

fication. j 

The Water Board's splendid modern laboratories 

in Lordon are unique in being the only single Jabora- 

ory umit in the world which deals with such an 

‘us number of water tests and samples. 

ss also always been one of the pioneer 

for investigation of purification processes and 
















» work of these laboratories is divided into four 
chemical, bacteriologieal, biological and 


admin strative. Each section is a separate and complete ‘ 

unit. But perfect Hsaison exists between them. 

The valie of this department’s work is always 

very bigh, but in wartime its benefit to the public is 

“Aneabudable. It keeps an unceasing watch for the . . sv 

st sign of contamination of London’s water, and A big dam in Britain 
briefly as follows: The present 
Board consists of sixty-six repre- 
sentatives elected by the various 
districts and boroughs within its 
statutory area. The administration 
is in the hands of a number of 
committees, which are reconsti- 
tuted once a year, and which are 7 


responsible for the various depart- 
ments working under them, 

The monthly meetings of the 
Board are open to members of the 
public, and an annual report of its 
proceedings must be made to the 
Minister of Health, who in turn 
places this report before Parlia- 
ment. 

The Board employs 5,000 people 
and purchases huge quantities of 
coal, oil, cast-iron pipes and other 
materials. Its working area is 


Workxmen taking leveis in a new well recently sunk to supply divided for administrative pur- 

the Colne Valley poses into districts, each of which 

may well be regarded as the guardian angel of London’s is under the control of a District Engineer and his staff. 
—healtc. He is responsible for distribution of “water, repairs of 


The constitution of this great organisation is mains, laying down of new pipes, ete. 
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settlement. of the . League 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE LIFE 





By SUNIL PROKASH SHOME 


Taw rise of Japan as a Power, her victory over Russia 
in the battles of Mukden and Port Arthur, her rapid 
progress in. civilisation, her defiance of the judicial 
of Nations regarding 
Majtichuria, aré atnong the events that caused profound 





The future coupie’s first meeting to decide whether they are satisfied or not 


surprise to the whole world. A 
little more than half a century ago 
Japan was simply a group of islands 
in the Far East and the inhabi- 
tants were known to be mythical 
and obscure people with constant 
shilly-shallying and fickleness as 
chief traits of their character, But 
these features of their character 
were being rubbed off gradually 
and before her surrender to the 
United States of America after 
the defeat of the Axis Powers in 
World War Il Japan had created 
a@ name for herself which had 
attained an unusual importance 
among the powerful nations of 
the world and the history of her 
country was found to be repleie 
with dazzling achievements almcst 
in every ‘department of human 
pursuit. Within only half a century she had admirably 
developed her physical resources, improved her mant- 
facturing industries and as a military power she stood 
almost. unrivalled in the East. Her naval organization 
was powerlul and efficient, her adrfinistrative services 
were thorough and honest; the armament she con- 
trolled was of the latest and best pattern; and her 
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naval soldiers, her army and her ait-forces were gallatit 
dashing, without fear and sclentifically trained: 
Japan’s enormous trade expansion into the British 
territories, India, Australia, Africa and the South Sea 
her competition with Europe and America in regard 1¢ 
manufactured goods, had bees 
regarded by her foreign rivals 3 
chief obstacles to their prosperitz.. 
in the East. As it is, tae Japanies: 
movement had changed historn 
It had challenged anc ended the 
whiteman’s domination, Tt had 
reared a huge “No ‘Fressyassers” 
notice across Asia in the face 
the whiteman’s advance. ‘The 
whiteman may still control the 
productive industries cf the worl, 
but the claim of Japam on beha® 
of Asia for equal rights wits 
regard to trade and .miniratiow 
has brought forth a nighty pre- 
blem in connection with eriental 
humanity which is now being 
solved on a world seale by ths 
United Nations Organization, 








A beirothal present. It is a custom to exchange murriage presents 
when everything is favourably decided 


The Japanese people are extremely conservaliwe 
and gencrally do not like to go abroad to settle =m 
foreign lands, because cf the habit ef sechisien 
fostered during the feudal age. When ‘Korea cane 
under Japan, many Japanese came to settle ther, 
built homes and acquired extensive lands, bui after 
a few years they dismantled their new homes ara 














came back to Signs From statistics covering over & 





Nuptial ceremony. Bride and bridegroom each drink sake (wine) 
matrimony 


nine times to fasten the ties of 


Jagan has taken much from the 
Wes but she has not effaced 
hersef. She has shaped the West 
in ber own moulds, but has not 
“melted herself to the moulds of 
the ‘est. Japanese people have 
taken up the European dress for 
the sake of efficiency and not for 
show. They did not show a bit 
of hesitation in discarding their 
uatiowal dress when they found it 
unsuicable to work in the fac- 
tories and offices with the long- 
skirt Kimono which is like the 
 flowicg robes of a Roman senator 
of okt. Similarly they do not cling 

to the vanity of the European 

dress when out of duty and as 
sooa.as they get home they wrap 
themselves up with their beloved 

Kimenao in perfect comfort. The 

change of dress to the Japanese people is rather like 

the ccstumes of an actor to suit the part he may be 
playimz. Even with trousers on they sit folding 
their cgs on the mats, not worrying about the ironing 
of the trousers. While in a temple or shrine they dis- 
eard she shoes outside and enter the temple bare- 
footec, and do not stand outside to show more respect 

to the shoes than to the image of God inside. In a 

Japsmese home one has to enter leaving the shoes 

outside and they do it without any idea of humiliation. 

Women in Japan have not been slow in imitating 
‘the West. Rather ultra-modernism has had more 


inffuence on. them than on te aati No doubt, © 
long Jeriod it is found that the number of Japanese they advance the excuse of ‘utility and efficiency in its 
in Kerea is not more than seven per cent, including favour, and maybe, there is some truth in it. Short- 
the scldiere and Government officers living temporarily skirt may have. its utility in factories and offices and 
Bare. The attempt to colonise Korea miserably failed. I have seen girls taking to short-skirt in the office and 


changing it for 
leaving after the day’s work. 
Bobbed hair may have made the 
Japanese women get rid of the 
tedious and complicated business 
of making up their hair in the 
fashion they did before, but. still 
one cannot overlook the growing 
tendency amongst modern girls to 
look smart in Western habits. 
One cannot but feel concerned to 
see hovering over Japan the 
chequered head of the hydra- 
headed serpent which the keen 
eyes of Carlyle discovered in 
modern civilisation. As it is today, 
the Japanese woman has not Jost 
her oriental character, which is 
still evident in clear perspective 
in her courtesy, propriety and 
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The bride is coming. The bride is taken to her husband’s house 
followed by her relatives and friends in nuptial procession 


in the earnestness of her dealings. She respects herself 
and as such she can respect the feelings of others, In 
dealing with others the Japanese people are very 
careful, very alert, lest they might offend others by 
any of their words or deeds. We do not know any 
other people in the world to be so much considerate 
as to others’ feelings. 

In a Japanese home there is no luxury of furniture. 
On the floors are ,usually spread mats prepared with 
a kind of soft grass about six feet in length and three 
feet in width and the floors are kept scrupulously 
clean, The rooms are constructed in conformity with 


Kimono while 


ma. 


i 


> 


~~, the bed is folded 





“thé ‘dimensions of the mats: six-matted room, eiglt- 


matted room, and so on. A platform is built about 
three feet above the ground level and the mats are 
fixed on that platform. On these mats the Japanese 
place some cotton cushions and sit folding their legs, 
though the poorer classes use straw cushions too. 
There are no sofa, no couch, no suite, no bedstesd. 





'° Furniture and utensils 


They have a small lacquered table, 
not more than a foot high which 
they place in the centre of the 
room at dinner time, and remove 
to the lumber as soon as dining 
is finished. They spread and pre- 
pare their bed on the floor and 
and hidden 
during the day in a wall-almirah, 
a component portion of the room, 
but: absolutely unnoticeable until 
the sliding doors are pushed open, 
Thus in day-time one cannot find 
any trace of beddings in their 
room and wonders if the Japanese 
go absolutely without the luxury 
of a bed. 

The majority of the Japanese 
women are still very much under 
the sway of the traditional 
etiquette of old Japan, despite the Western dress they 
occasionally wear and other modern features of the 
present. Their modest gait, which is a habit inherited 

~ from their forbears through ages of life governed by 
strict rules of etiquette, also attracts the attention of 
strangers. 

The rules. of Japanese etiquette are indeed multi- 
tudinous and many women spend years in learning 
and practising them. But for practising purposes the 
average woman has only to master several main rules 








| belonging to the bride are removed to 
the bridegroom's house a day before marriage 








to be observed in her ordinary every-day déeparie 
How to walk or how to knee! correctly fowms the nid? 
mentary knowledge of etiquette required of women 
of all classes. They are taught to stand erect on fully” | 
straightened legs and advance about onkk the feote” 
Iength at each step without bending thar legs anal 
without lifting their feet from the matted floer, Thvs 
they almost slide aleng, the toes 
of their feet slightly raised = 
they move forward. Fneeling 
involves a complicated proc 
placing the hands to aight pe 
keeping the upper part of ‘her b 
erect with the weight «uppe 
the heels of her upturned fee 
slowly proceeding io bow her 
head down towards ler hand, 

Another elementary rule to 
learnt in Japanese #tiquetts 
women jis how to open and shet. 
sliding doors. In fact. every detail 
of Japanese etiquette for women 
has been as strictly preseribed se 
the rules of the T= ceremong. 
One can at least say shat there 8 
propriety and grace 9 movemewt 
in this apparently mathematical 
process of etiquette. 

























The bride perferming a rite of drinking sake with her husbanc’s parents 
to express the true heart of loving each other 


All girls’ high schools in Japan give courses. = 
etiqueite in regard to how to behave wih a hostess 
or a guest at a formal dinner, how to fm. the guests 
rice-bow! and to wait while the bowl is being Med. 


dishes and using chop-sticks, has to practise salutations, 
Jearn how to kneel down on a cushion properly and leacn 
each detail of Tea ceremony and flower arrangemen®.( 

Girls of middle-class families often a2cep) servEe: 
as maid-servants at a nominal salary, cust to leasa 















_house-keeping. The home of the average Japanese 
“people is spared of the eternal seed of discord, namely 
a maal-servant, Not that the wife has no need of 
help. cooking, dish-washing and the general upkeep 
of depanese home seem to make a slave of the wife. 
“Here is a long day which begins at six, sometimes 


A-ter nuptial ceremony, the bride is going to 
bed with a sweet hope 
‘earlier and does not end until her whole household is 
“safely tucked into bed. Rising at six in the morning 
‘year in and year out, she first prepares the morning 
meal, packs lunch for the children, if there are any. 
and sends them off to school. After seeing her husband 
off to work, she cleans the dishes and goes through 
each room with duster and broom. It is her particular 
pride »o have the corridors in the house polished like 
sheets of glass. Luncheon is finished after which she 
has a few hours to herself. During this time she may 
sew, icnit, darn, wash, or do any of the thousands of 
-o things which must be done. She may as well go out 
to make a few purchases or even visit friends, if time 
opermais. In any event she is hack home to prepare 
the evening meal and await her husband's return from 
work. 
Asx a housewife the Japanese woman has no peer. 
She is all but the wage-earner and banker rolled 
into ome and she discharges her duties with remarkuble 
efficiemey. And those who might think that the 
Japanese housewife is a wishy-washy sort of person 
ready jo meet every whim of her husband or of any 
other rember of the house, are sorely mistaken. She 
is queen of her household and though her throne-room 
tay be the kitchen and her sceptre the lowly Jaddle, 
- she rwes with an iron hand. Domesticity is her 
tharacteristic, She is above all a good mother. Her 
life is ene of continuous sacrifice of self. It is a vicarious 
“death, since self-sacrifice means death for the sake of 
. larger fe, The typical Japanese woman of the present, 
_ as distnguisked from the modern woman, is the pro- 
- duet af the. preceding ages. Woman being naturally 











and instinctively more conservative than man, retains ~ 


the vestiges of the past longer and- more’ tenaciously 
than man does or can, A radical woman is considered 
to be an anomaly and an extreme radical @ 
monostresity. 

Education in a woman is greatly appreciated, the 
diploma of a recognised school has become a necessary 
endowment of a bride. Just as in China there is @& 
custom requiring a bride to take with her the scroll 
of a famous painting, so it is getting to be the fashion 
in Japan for a bride to take with her the diploma of 
a good school certifying her intellectual status. 

The woman’s movement is rapidly gaining ground 
against the hide-bound conservatism. Women social 
workers, literary lights, water-colour artists, scientists, 
etc., have begun to establish a high reputation in their 
professions, showing that the time is pregnant with 
possibilities for girls with edueation and aspiration to 
sueceed in any walk of life. It is inevitable that this 
situation and the eeonomie pressure have a direct or 
indirect influence upon the girls, urging them to make 
conscious efforts to find their way into the street and 





The bride changing her wedding dress (shzro- 
muku) for another ceremeonious dress 


office-buildings in, search of work. Today thousands of 
them are found in offices as desk-workers, in miscel- 


laneous stores as sales-ladies, in buses and tramears - 


as conductresses; in hotels and restaurants ag waitresses 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE LIFE 


and what not. It has become practically impossible to 
find an establishment worthy of the name which is 
operated without girl employees. 

Divorce is recognised in Japan but there is no 
separate Divorce Court. All matters of divorce, the 
recognition of the paternity of illegitimate children, etc., 
are handled by the ordinary law-courts. In conse- 
qvence there are a very few women who dare to seek 





Exhibition of the bride’s dresses, furniture and other belongings 


redress for domestic injustice 
because of their natural shyness 
and abhorrence of publicity of 
a scandal. The expenses involved 
and the troubles attended with 
the procedure at the ordinary 
law-court are also enough to dis- 
courage women from asserting 
their proper rights. 

The modern education system 
of Japan dates from 1872 when 
primary education was made 
compulsory. The villages, towns, 
and cities are responsible for pro- 
viding a sufficient number of 
schools to the State. The guar- 
dians of school-going-age children 
are required to send their wards 
to school unless they are physi- 
cally or mentally defective. 
Every child as soon as_ he 
reaches six years of age is to commence education in 
some school on account of education being compul- 
sory. No tuition fee is charged, but the pupils have 
to bear expenses for requisites, such as text-books, 
paper, pencils, etc., which do not amount to more 
than eight annas per month for the first three years. 
All poor pupils are not only exempted from these 
charges but are also provided with free lunch. The 
children, on the other hand, try to earn their own 


av 


expenses by working as newsboys or mik-distributers 
or taking up any available early morning work befere 
attending school. 

The Education Ministry is encouraging producton 
of cultural films and educational talkies for -he 
schools. As a result good educational fizms ate beng 
produced gradually. Screen performanses gener lly 
continue for a week in each month. Tae programme 

usually consists c two-feasure 


films and news-ree& or carto#ns. 
Recently many News Eeel 
Theatres have been opened in 
large cities. 

Last of all, let me point out 
that Japan's social life has Been 
entirely transformed by World 
War II. To speak candidly, the 
Japanese were proof ageinst 


democracy, but the last war has 
broken the hard ceust of bigotry 
and has permeated Japanese life 
with the juice of democmcy. 
Indeed, the wore “democracy” 
has now become © popular that 
it has been Japsnised anc is 
being adopted irto the -=arge 
family of vernacular vocabulary. 
Some foreigners stil look on pan 





The bride being assisted by a midwife in her first parturition 


with a little suspicion, thinking that she is a dangerous, 
aggressive nation. But nothing is sarther from the 
truth. Even under bureaucratic rule she was never & 
warlike nation. She fought the RussoJapanese war for 
the defence of her country and her people. She was 
forced to fight in World War Il. Mew Japan is a 


different country from what she used te» be 
If the Government in power s disposel te 
make war, the nation as a whole will not back 






ip the schemo, it it-does: not fall j in wit their wishes. ‘and support of the general mai 


Buch ‘a change isa 
Hiterto Japan was in ‘reality a landof nobles. 


remarkable result of World War II and things keep 
on changing every day. More than two years of 
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-»Moitserhood. The mother cherishing her baby 


uncultured majority. But the tables have been turned, 
and the power of the masses has come to be the 
central factor which sets in motion the whole national 
wcachinerr. Nothing can be done without the consent 








‘The incelligent minority had been governing the 





Bride’s 
supplicate divine blessings on her baby 


relatives visiting a shrine in order to 

m4 
American occupation has changed the economic condi- 
tion of Japan, but it is hoped that these changes will 


make us face a. New Japan, where all communities 
shall live in perfect harmony, 


:0:———— 


BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH 


By J. C. KUMARAPPA 


Ar long 2st the Government is awakened to the fact 
of inflation and the need to control it. They have 
ealled for opinicns from groups of economists, govern- 
ment offi: als, selected industrialists and bankers, well- 
known Isbour leaders, ete. The summaries of these 
reports mblished by the government run into 30 


feolscap <acets, and one who reads it gets an impres- 
gion that shough there is agreement in certain funda- 
mentals, <iere is a good deal of special pleading in 


the remecies suggested. These “remedies” are very 
often mersly their own schemes to better themselves 


under the guise of public service. Practically the 
whole thought seems to centre round large-scale pro- 
duction and industries connected with them. There is 
little or nothing mentioned about the main source of 
production, namely, agriculture and village industries. 
Hence the schemes to increase production suggested in 
these reports are like playing Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. The basis of their suggestions seems to 
be an infinite faith"in law promulgated by the legis- 
latures and not the human character. They remind 
one of King Canute commanding the waves, away. 
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BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH 


Great many atatenienta az6 of the obvious, like “prices 
have to be reduced, currency has to be withdrawn,” 
etc, The resultant action.taken by the government to 
re-introduce controls shows that the government is 
oblivious of the lessons our past experience had to 
teach. With the lack of character, which is obvious 


in both the seller and the consumer, to introduce’ 


controls will be to repeat the past. The essential factors 
in control should be the administrative machinery 
and the sense of citizenship of the merchant. When 
these are absent, as it has abundantly been proved, to 
bring in controls will be like handing over a flaming 
torch to a little child who is playing in a room full of 
wooden furniture and cloth upholstery. The use of the 
torch needs certain discipline and self-control which 
can hardly be expected from a child and it is folly to 
place instruments of destruction in hands which can- 
not be trusted. 


Survey 


A rapid reading of these reports brings out certain 
common features. 

Causes : Practically all are agreed that the present 
inflation is largely due to government budgetary 
deficits, its expansion of government departments, 
open market operations of the Reserve Bank of India 
and increase in note circulation. During the lasj one 
year the government expenses have gone up by nearly 
60 crores. These are largely to be found in the 
Departments of Information and Broadcasting, Exter- 
nal Affairs, Aviation and Road Building. Defence 
alone shows an increase of over 90 crores. The 
expansion in government departments, especially 
Foreign Affairs, seems to have no limit. The bankers 
state : 

“The present situation has arisen because ot 
shortage of the essential necessaries of life accen- 
tuated by large-scale smuggling from India into 
Pakistan, lack of the sense of responsibility on the 
part of workers, redistribution of purchasing power 
im favour of the farmer and the factory worker and 
its spasmodic impact on the limited supply of goods. 
Government expenditure has, during a period of 
decreasing real national income, been increasing 
rapidly and important sources of income have been 
lost for sentimental reasons. The simultaneous rise 
of prices of goods and fall in the prices of equities 
indicate the complexity of sisuation and, relatively 
speaking, the subsidiary importance of monetary 
factors.” 

This quotation will itself show how ill-informed 
are even the bankers with regard to the purchasing 
power in the hands of the farmers. They state else- 
where, “Most of the surplus purchasing power is now 
in the hands of the farmers and workers.” Again their 
lack of social sense is disclosed in their ignoring 
“prohibition” as an essential nation-building activity. 
They have no use for such “sentimental” reforms. 
More realistically Prof. Ranga states the causes of 
inflation as follows : ‘ 

(i) The abnormal prices charged for manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods, 


bi 


(#) The abnormal prizes chatgéd for -ervices 
-Tendered by the commercial and profescional section 
of the population, 


. (i) Unlimited bank credit and consecuent 
speculation. 
(iv) Growing Note-circulation. : 
(v) Standstill production of cll cssential 


. industrial activities. A 

We would add to the above list under sub-heeding- 
(#) High salaries paid to Government servants. Irom 
all of this it would appear that the greatest cu.prit. 
in causing inflation is the government itsel”, bu in the 
remedies that they suggest they wish to igncre this 
fact. If these causes are granted the necessary r: mcdies 
are obvious. 

Remedy : Vigorous arguments have ben acva.ced 
that government should curtail its experses, fearless 
retrenchment should be carried out and drastic re-luc- 
tion in staff made by most of the groups. The inlus- 
trialists have suggested that the government deve.op- 
ment expenditure should be largely on shczt-term 
schemes. This would imply that instead 2f going in 
for expenses of the astronomic category 2 deve op- 
mental schemes, such as the Damodar Valley and [Kosi 
control, they should rather go in for minor irrga ion 
works and anti-erosion projects. It is als> suzge ted 
that such postponable expenditures shoild not be 
spent. The economists suggest a surcharge on iucomes 
over Rs. 5,000, an increase of 25 per cent cn the kusi- 
ness profits tax and the up-grading of the super-.ax. 
They also suggest : 

“Small-scale and cottage industries Lav: a 
special role in the present emergency and shculd 
be fully developed with a view to m_tigate che 
essential shortages.” 

They touch upon increasing agricultural procuc- 
tion. Here we may add that such increase sho:ld be 
in foodstuffs and raw materials for prime necessit.es. 
Shri Jaiprakash Narain has also submitted a nc te. In 
it he suggests that 

“Both import and export trade should be mde 
State monopoly managed on commercial—not 
departmental—basis.” . . . “Import of luxury gods 


including luxury cars and of unnecessary articles 
should be stopped.” 


He goes on to add: 


“Agriculture should receive far more attent.on 
of the Centre than it is getting today; vrillege 
panchayats should be formed and throuzh tLem a 
production drive should be launched. Tae prod :c- 
tion potential of villages should be assessed by th m 
and their requirements in terms of manure, bullocss, 
tractors, other crushers, implements, wells, small 
irrigation schemes, charkhas, looms, oi crushcrs, 
dairy requirements, etc., should be determined, and 
met under Government initiative tLrougn «o- 
operatives with a view to reducing the cos: of 
production.” 


He also suggests that 


“Import of foodgrains should be stopped or 
discouraged as far as possible.” 
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Obzrvations : Many state that there is a scarcity 
of consumer goods, but they forget that this is an 
alleworll malady to which we are no exception, The 
improvement of the situation lies in producing colle 
sumer goods by methods which will bring in quiclt 
results, At the present time capital goods are not 
uvailab&, and therefore, even as & mattet of exigency, 
we have to surn to cottage industries. Unfortunately 
4 gteut many of those in charge cannot think in terms 
of orgenieations other than the mammoth ones, If, 
ag a measure of deuling with inflation, light dawned 
on powers that be, and village and cottage industries 
are kamessed to meet this need, it will be a boon to 
the masses of the people in our country. 

Some of the advisors counsel dropping of the 
prohibition scheme. This shows what values people 
place cn bui:ding up a society. We cannot afford to 
ignore social values. In an emergency the need for it 
is all ~he greater. We can afford to do without great 
manv ~hings, but we cannot afford to send some of our 
felloweings into the gutters under the plea of 
monetery needs. Nation-building activities should be 
safeguerded from the financial enthusiasts. 

We are surprised that even a leading labour 
leader should make the mis-statement that at the 
presen time 

“ch: rural indebtedness has been practically wiped. 

out realising additional purchasing power to the 

rur.l porulation.” 

The labour leader forgets that whatever the 
increa:ed agricultural prices may have meant to the 
few sirplus producers, it has not brought relief to bulk 
of the agriculturists in the deficit economy. Though 
the agricultural prices had gone up that of the manu- 
facturzd articles also had risen and _ therefore the 
apparnt advantage had proved to be more than a 
handicap. 

The Financial Adviser Dr. P. J. Thomas while 
strongly recommending retrenchment in the govern~ 
ment staff, curiously enough, equally strongly recom- 
mend; an expansion of his own department, This 
appesrs to be the way most of the counsellors have 
been working. The industrialists take this opportunity 
to asx for safeguarding them with labour legislation. 
They want to introduce third-shifts, they plead for 
supples of coal and raw materials. They expect to get 
Specie] depreciation allowances and relief from income- 
tax. They wish, the government will not make any 
statements to shake confidence of the industrialists 
and want the government to re-enunciate their indus- 
trial policy. Thus all the counsellors seem to have gone 
to the government to plead their own case. The 
govrenment itself seems to be obsessed with what Shri 
Jai Erakasl: Narain calls the Tennessy Valley Authority 
menvality, and are not willing to let go their grip 
of power which makes them jealous to expand their 
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departments and incur expenditures without vouuting 
the cost, h 


Svaension 


As we have alteady indicated, development of . 


character and discipline is the first prerequisite, 

this the government itself should set the example and 
turning the search-light inwards should set its oWi 
house in order. Princely salaries to members of goverti- 
ment, ministers of provinces and other high dignitaries 
should all be scaled down ruthlessly to be in conso- 
nance with the economic status of the common half- 
starved citizen. Unless it does this, it will have no 
grounds to ask others to help in its effort of setting 
up the economic structure of the country on a sound 
basis. The moral appeal given by an example is much 
greater than all the preaching from the house-tops. In 
regard to currency, the suggestions made of withdraw- 
ing the money in circulation by issuing Government 
paper, unless such funds were made available or ear- 
marked for specific purposes, such as agricultural 
development, will be a danger if left in the hands of 
what has proved to be a spendthrift government. 
Here we may mention that notes in circulation have 
gone up several crores in the last few months. If our 


~ expenses are to be met by the printing press, no 


attempts at deflation will ever succeed. Fhe sooner we 
bring the improvident government to base its currency 
on valuable securities, such as gold and silver bullion, 
the better it will be for the country. It will increase 
the credit-worthiness of the government. 

As regards production, as we have repeatedly 
stated, we agree that village and cottage industries 
should be stepped up and agriculture should be made 
to produce all that we need in the form of prime 
necessities. Foreign trade should be restricted to 
surpluses only and the use of money should be con- 
fined to exchange of commodities to comparatively 
distant places, while local exchange should take place 
as far as possible through multi-purpose co-operative 
societies on the basis of barter. Agricultural prices 
themselves should be fixed not as a derivative from 
manufactured articles and indices worked up by a 
consideration of such prices, but they should be cal- 
culated independently on the basis of effort and 
emergency put into production of such commodities. 
Unless this is done the old slogan that “Agriculture 
does not pay” will assert itself. 

Until our economic structure is firmly based on 
the activity of the common man in producing the 
needs of the general public, we shall always be in an 
unstable equilibrium like a cone balanced on its apex. 
It is time that the government took stock not only of 
the financial morals in which it finds itself, but the 
greater mess in which the country has been led by lack 
of a well-defined and well-thought-out economic policy. 


sas 
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“™ aecording any respectable 


INDIAN ART EXHIBITION AT DELHI 


Forcorron and neglected by Indians in the land of its 
birth for many centuries, defamed and derided by a 
group of English archaeologists of the Victorian Era, 
rediscovered by an Englishman-in 1907, and still boy- 
cotted by most of the Universities of India and 
ignored by all classes of nationalist politicians, Indian 
Art, though it has now won a respectable place in the 
estimation of international understanding, has been 
a Cinderella of Indian culture, and an embarrassing 
item in all manner of educational planning. The 
Ministry of Education, therefore, deserves great credit 
and congratulation for its resolution to arrange for a 
comprehensive exhibition of a large number of care- 
fully selected examples of Indian Art after it was 
shown in London a year ago, under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy. It was a very happy idea to 
repeat the London Show at the Government House at 


a, New Delhi. It is the finesf and the most comprehensive 


" exhibition of all phases of Indian Art (with the in- 
evitable exception of the schools of architecture) which 
have ever been brought together and assembled under 
one roof, chronologically arranged, and presented with 
great showmanship and skill, the credit for which goes 
to several officers of the Archaeological Department 
particularly: to Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, Dr. K. N. 
Puri and Dr. V. 8. Agarwala, who have incessantly 
worked for several weeks, both before and during the 
currency of the Exhibition, to impress on an apathetic 

- public the tremendous importance and significance of 
Indian Art in the history of Indian civilization. The 
Indian Press, generally apathetic and tardy in 

place to news concerning 

Indian Art has proved in this instance to be‘of great 

assistance and generally sympathetic and has done its 

part fairly well in propagating the news regarding this 

Exhibition and its related activities, e.g., in the publica- 

tion of summaries of fourteen lectures on various 

phases of Indian Art, delivered by competent experts 
from time to time. Many of the daily newspapers 

(particularly the Hindusthan Times and the Amrita 

Bazar Patrika) published comprehensive reviews of the 

Exhibition, accompanied by generous reproductions of 

outstanding masterpieces to attract the attention of 

the general public. At the outset, the visitors were not 
too many. Indian Art, owing to the utter neglect of 
schools and colleges, is, as a rule, an awkward subject 


* even for educated Indians, to enable them to take any 


enthusiastic interest in this greatest heritage of Indian 
culture. Many of its strange forms, and non- 
representative anatomy and its. religious conventions 
and symbolism—scare away even ¢he most super- 
stitious lovers of everything Indian. Yet owing to 
incessant propaganda and informative articles and 


illustrated publications expounding various phases of 


x ce 


By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


Indian Art, for which the Editor of The Mo.‘ern 
Review can well claim a great share of crelit, a vegue 
interest has been created in the back of the mind ‘f a 
small circle of intelligent public, not necessarily ~ ery 
much advanced in education and expert krowledge an 
interest which helps to realise that Indian Art ha in 
some mysterious way recorded the spiritual experie_ces 
of the best thinkers of India which cannot be gleaned 
from the pages of any phases of her litercture or her 
philosophy but which can be visualized ard taste: in 
the actual examples of the magnificent :nasterpi ces 


. of Indian Art in the illiterate forms of tke visualza- 


tions. In the London Exhibition, held last year, 110300 
people visited the same, while in its Indian coun er- 
part at New Delhi only 70,000 people visited the seme 
up to the 10th December last. This seerms to sl ow 
that apathetic Britain showed more interes; in Incian 
Art (whatever may have been her black records in -he 
past) than Nationalist Indians in Free India. We hive 
already referred to the disabilities that “he averige 
Indian suffers from by reason of the banal, a.ti- 
national education that has obscured his vision -nd 
handicapped his capacities to understand and apyre- 
ciate the unique forms and the glorious spzrituality of 
Indian Art. Tivo accidental and casual reasons h_ve 
prevented many Indians from other pars of Ictia 
from making this long journey to visualize this great 
panorama of Indian culture, so gloriously uafurled . nd 
attractively presented by the able offi'ers of che 
archaeological department. The utter want af adeqi.rte 
living accommodation in hotels at Delhi and the usual 
congestion in railway trains have naturally discoura -ed 
even enthusiastic people from undertaking this 1 ng 
pilgrimage to this attractive shrine of Indian Natiosal 
Art. Frantic appeals have been made to tke Minis_ry 
of Education to find accommodation for visitors from 
distant provinces. Another snag was the thought-2ss 
and indiscreet programme of the Delhi Arts and Crefts 
Society which sponsored the Belgium Art Exhibiton 
which appeared to be a “rival” show and certaizly 
belittled the ‘tremendous importance of tke Gove n- 
ment House Exhibition. Not only our edtcated and 
cultured men but the majority of the practising arti ts 
in India today and the various art societies in varicis 
cities in India (principally interested in exhcbiting aad 
selling modern works of Art) have not the necesse-y 
vision and the “trained eye’ to evaluate tae mast r- 
pieces of old Indian Art and in many cises, beiig 


-afraid of a critical estimation of the modera products 


in comparison with the high altitude of the cd 
masters, they prefer to ignore the lessons which tue 
latter can offer-and as a rule refuse to take‘ tne lessors. 
This tragedy can only be avoided by plantirg select d 
masterpieces of Indian Art, not only in suitsbly plaa- 
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ned National Galleries but right in the heart of 
Universities and educational institutions, such as we 
have in our Ashutosh Museum in the Calcutta 
University and the great historical museum in the St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, planned and organised. by 
Father Heras. It is to be hoped that this unique 
display of Indian masterpieces arranged at the Govern- 
ment House, New Delhi, has been visited by large 
crowds of politicians on their return journey from the 
Jaipur ‘Congress and it is hoped that the stimulating 
effect of a visit has helped to rouse a little conscience 
for the greatness of Indian Art and the part it is 
destined to play in the regeneration of the Indian 
people and in the moral and spiritual rehabilitation of 
the Indian nation in its new era of Independence. It 
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is impossible to expect in the present apathy of the 
educated section of the Indian people and of the 
departments of education that any worthy record of 
this great Exhibition could be published in the forms 
of memorial volumes, such as the Survey of Persian , 
Art (in seven volumes with 5000 illustrations) which 
was published by the Oxford Uuiversity Press in the 
year 1938 to commemorate the great exhibition of 
Persian Art held in London. If our vociferous politi- 
cians, and “professional” nationalists and patriots have 
received any lesson from this unique display of Indian 
culture at Delhi, some of them may have visualized 
what India stands for and may have glimpsed the Real 
India, the Spiritual India, the India to live for, the 
India to die for. 





HOW THE FIRST SPLIT CAME IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, a, 


Pho. p.zitt., 


University of Lucknow e 


“Biow up, if everything else fails.” That is aa to 
have been the historic telegram which the Calcutta 
headquarters of the Congress Extremist Party sent to 
its delegates on their way to Surat on the eve of the 
twenty-third session of the Indian National Congress 
held in that city in 1907. The message heralded the 
mos. regrettable episode in the history of the Con- 
gress, the first parting of ways among the Congress 
leaders at Surat amidst -scenes of tumultuous and 
unedifying violence and disorder. One can hardly 
realiss today that the Congress was nearly doomed to 
death at this ill-fated session, but the Congress was 
fated not to die, and so, far from being its grave, 
Surat marked a new milestone in the evolution of 
India’s national movement, At this great hour of the 
fulfilment of the Congress movement, the story of the 
fateful Surat imbroglio over which historians so far 
- thought it best to throw a pall needs recapitulation 
only to bring home to the present-day reader its 
implications, no less than its momentous consequences 
io India’s national struggle. 

For a full understanding of the genesis of the 
Surat split, it is necessary to review the circumstances 
which brought a Left Wing into existence inside the 
Congress. The first few years of the Congress were 
uneventful, and its sessions were held in peace and 
amity. The Congress leaders were at first unanimous 
in their unswerving faith in British liberalism, and 
they gave expression to this year after year with a 
patience and moderation which might appear pathetic 
iodzy. They proclaimed in no uncertain terms that 
they were loyal to the backbone, and that they 
harboured no notions of subverting the British power 
in India, This angelic patience was, however, slightly 
shaken when Charles Bradlaugh failed on behalf of 


the Congress to secure in 1890 the Parliament’s sanc- 
tion to his proposed measure of liberal reforms for 
India. The Act of 1892 was a shain, both in form and 
in content, and it naturally failed to reinforce the 
waning confidence of some of the Congress leaders in 
the sense of British justice, And, so far as the other 
demands of the Congress were concerned, not even 4 
formal notice was taken of any one of them by the 
Government. The Congress was officially referred to 
as a “microscopic minority.” A feeling thus naturally 
grew up that Britain, despite her promises and 
assurances, was not really inclined to grant any 
substantial power to the Indian people. ; 

The apathy and contempt with which the Govern- ; 
ment treated the Congress became more and more 
pronounced, and official spite could scarcely be con- 
cealed during the weak rule of Lord Elgin, when the 
bureaucracy openly showed its opposition to the 
slightest modification of its vested rights and privileges, 
When Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon, the 
position of the Congress became all the more unten~ 
able, and Lord Curzon’s reactionary policy drove 
discontent underground. The Calcutta Corporation 
Act, the Official Secrets Act, the Indian Universities 
Act, and last of all the Partition of Bengal came one 
after another as so many hammer-blows at the 
Congressy and the bulk of its younger adherents lost 
all faith in its present “Mendicant Policy.” 

The inevitable result of discontent inside the 
Congress was the division of the movement into two 
camps, the so-called Moderates and the so-called 
Extremists. This bifurcation could be felt for the first 
time at the Bendres session of 1905, but it assumed 
the proportions of an open cleavage in the stormy 
Calcutta session of 1906, when a small body of these 
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Extremists finding themselves powerless’ against the 
majority walked out of the Pandal in a_ spirit of 
exasperation, and as a protest against the begging 


_ spirit of the Moderates. An open split was, however, 


temporarily averted by the tact and moderation of the 
President, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man 
of India. Four important resolutions which marked 
the spirit of the times, and yet sought to restrict the 
Congress agitation within constitutional limits, were 
passed on self-government on the colonial lines, 
National education, Swadeshi and Boycott of foreign 
goods. Even the word Swaraj was for the first time 
used by the President in his address as a discreet 
concession to the extremist sentiment. 

The Extremists, however, were not satisfied, and 
they continued all through 1907 9 country-wide agita- 
tion against the present Congress policy from the 
press and the platform, and preached the “utter 
futility” of all co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment, The next Congress session was to have been 
held at Nagpur, but as there were some serious local 
disputes, the All-India Congress Committee decided 
to hold the session at Surat. In the month of Novem- 
ber it was rumoured that the four new resolutions of 
the preceding session might be excluded in the Surat 
session. This rumour kept circulating till the 25th 
December when the Congress delegates were already 
assembled at Surat. This made the Extremists under 
the leadership of Mr. Tilak highly excited, and they 
prepared for a trial of strength. It was indeed true 
that many senior Moderate leaders regarded their 
position as somewhat compromised by these resolutions, 
and they also were waiting for an opportunity for 
having the goal and technique of the Congress move- 
ment revised. 

The Bombay Moderates headed by Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta had already succeeded in removing the 
items of Boycott and National Education from the 
programme of the Bombay Provincial Conference held 
at Surat in April last. The Extremists had  there- 
fore reason to suspect that the same thing might 
happen in the Congress session as. well. The Reception 
Committee was.composed mostly of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
followers, and Mr. Gokhale, another Moderate stal- 
wart, had no difficulty in persuading the Committee 
to nominate Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, a Moderate again, 
to the office of the President, and reject the proposal 
for the nomination of Lala Lajpat Rai, an Extremist. 
on the ground that “we cannot afford to flout the 
Government at this stage, for the authorities would 
throttle our movement in no time.” This was consi- 
dered to be an insult to the Extremist section, and 
Dr. Ghosh is stated to have received numerous tele- 
grams from different parts of the country asking him 
to relinquish the honour in favour of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
But, Dr. Ghosh was not allowed ‘by the Moderates 
to retire, and Lala Lajpat Rai publicly declined the 
honour in order to get out of an extremely awkward 
situation for himself. Having secured a President of 


their own choice, the Moderates had won tke first 
round of the fight, and so the ExtremBts ceme to 
Surat in full strength ready for a final snowdown. 

For the first time in Congress Listory, the 
Extremists set up a separate canip of thei owr away 
from the main Congress camp where the Moc erates 
congregated. Here the’ Extremist leaders like Tilak, 
Khaparde and Aurobindo Ghose daily harengue: their 
followers about the suspicious moves of the Moderates, 
and thereby stirred up their feelings again t the auto- 
cracy of the Moderate High Command. Taey Ezcaniec 
a pledge-bound party to vote against thc Mocerites 
in all matters of policy. The Moderates ullegec. thal. 
among the Extremist delegates were gymrastic teach- 
ers, athletes, and sturdy labourers from faztories, who 
went about with heavy sticks. The Mocerate high- 
brows evidently did not like the presence of uned: cated 
and burly factory workers ag fellow delegates. The 
Extremist delegates numbered over 500 while the 
total number of the delegates was about 2200. Thus, 
the Moderates had a substantial majority—zc fact which 
further exasperated the Extremists. 


If the Extremists were well orgeised, the 
Moderates were no less so. While the conduct cf the 
Extremists was certainly impetuous, the cttituca of 
the Moderates was equally provocative. If the —xtre- 
mists had brought some people armed witl lathi, the 
Reception Committee too imported Bokra 1 uslim 
goondas in and around the Pandal, and thease, i: may 
be added, wer all armed with heavy sticks, The 
police also.seems to have been long rady ander 
requisition. Inflammatory leaflets in Gujcrali -sking 
the Gujarati people to teach a. lesson to the eader 
from Maharashtra, Mr. Tilak, were widely disir-buted 
in the city, and even inside the Pandal. The zonni- 
vance of the Moderates was not unjustly suspecied. 

The most objectionable thing which the Mocerates 
did was the withholding of the draft resolitions from 
the Extremists till the actual session. Ne cop~ was 
given to the Extremists, even though a Bombay paper 
published the resolutions on the 26th. That s10wed 
that the withholding of a copy from Mr, Tilak could 
hardly have been unpremeditated. The craft  esolu- 
tions were also so’ worded as to shor thet the 
Moderates wished to go back from the position taken. 
in the Calcutta session. The contentim oo. the 
Moderates that the changes were more verba. than 
real was unconvincing. A summary list whien was 
alone published a few days before the sesson d:j not 
mention Self-Government, Boycott anc WNetional 
Education. The omission appeared to be sign=icant. 
The Extremists took exception to another move on 
the part of the Moderates. A Draft Corstitut.on of 
the Congress, prepared by Mr. Gokhale, ard puklished 
a day or two earlier, showed that the Mocerate. were 
planning to oust all those from the Congress who did 
not see eye to eye with them in matter: of ~olicy. 
Even this Draft was allowed to reach Mr. Tilak only 
on the morning of 25th. The goal of tke Congress 
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was stated therein: “The Indian National Congress 
has for its ultimate goal the attainment by India of 
self-government similar to that enjoyed by the other 
members of the British Empire.” Mr. Tilak at once 
announced that thé proposed constitution was 4 
sinister attempt to tamper with the goal of self- 
government on the lines of sélf-governing colonies, as 
settied at Calcutta, and to shut out the Extremists 
from the Congress by making the acceptance of this 
new creed a condition of Congress membership. 

On the 24th, the Extremists held a conference of their 
own under the presidentship of Mr. Aurobindo Ghose, 
and decided that their party should frustrate the 
imminent retrogression of the Congress by all consti- 
tutional means, even by opposing the election of the 
President, if necessary. On the morning of 26th, the 
Extremists led by Messrs. Tilak, IKhaparde, and 
Aursbindo Ghose made the last attempt to obtain 
from the Moderates an assurance that the status quo 
would be maintained, but the attempt proved.abortive. 
The response ftom Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea was 
non-commital, and Mr. Malvi, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, managed to avoid all contacts 
with the Extremist deputationists. It was clear that 
the’ Moderates wanted no compromise, for they Were 
confident of their majority. It looked as if a fight was 
inevitable, and the fight came the same afternoon 
wher. the twenty-third Congress session opened in the 
old historic French Garden of Surat. 

The Pandal, with seating capacity for over 7,000, 
was packed when the proceedings commenced amidst 
@ scene of excitement. The excitement grew when the 
President-elect, Dr. Ghosh, was welcomed with cheer- 
ing, mingled with the shouts of “Shame” from the 
Extremist ranks. The address of Mr. Malvi, roused the 
fire of the Extremists who ‘raised eries of “No, No,” and 
frequently interrupted him, whenever they heard him 
talk about moderation. When Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 
proposed Dr. Ghosh as President, there were again 
cries of “No, No.” And, when the old veteran of the 
Congress, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, rose to second, 
hoating became more intense.’Mr. Banerjea’s eloquece 
proved to be of no effect, and even though he made 
repeated attempts to raise his powerful voice, not a 
. word could be audible above the noisy uproar. The 
Chairman had then to suspend the session for the 
day. It is strange that no reconciliation was seriously 
attempted after the adjournment, and when on the 
next morning Mr. Tilak sought an honourable compro- 
mise, the negotiations again proved abortive. 

The Congress met again next day. But, before 
the proceedings commenced, Mr. Tilak sent a message 
to the Chairman asking for permission to’ move a4 
adjournment after the election of the President was 
secanded, but received no reply even after repeated 
reminders. The refusal to take notice of Mr. Tilak’s 
request was not only discourteous, but was also 
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unconstitutional. The adjournment motion could have 
been put before the house, and could also have been 
rejected by the majority. Even if the Chairman 
wanted to overrule the motion, he should have done 
so publicly. There was no need to sit tight over Mr. 
Tilak’s request and ignore it without reason. After 
Mr. Banerjea had finished his speech without the 
least disturbance, Mr. Tilak who thought he was 
allotted a seat on the platform ‘rose to go up the 
platform steps. He was held back by a volunteer, 
but he pushed his way up, and repeatedly insisted 
on his right of addressing the delegates. By this time 
there was a general disorder. Some of the Moderates 
wanted’ Mr. Tilak to be bodily removed, and the 
overzealous Secretary of the Committee actually 
touched Mr. Tilak’s person to carry out the Chair- 
man’s order. If under these circumstances, Mr. Tilak 
was excited and he pushed the Secretary aside, his 
conduct, indiscreet as it was, was harlly unjustified. 
The provocation offered to him and his numerous 
admirers was no doubt very grave, and the sub- 
sequent disorder was due as much to the obstinate 
behaviour of the Moderates as to the defiance of the 
Extremists. During the confusion a shoe hurled on 
to the platform struck Sir Pherozeshah on the side 
of the face after touching Mr. Banerjea, both of 
whom sat within a yard of Mr. Tilak. And, when 
chairs were thrown at the platform, some Extremists 
rushed to the rescue of Mr. Tilak. The confusion 
became siill more serious, when sticks were brandished 
and hurled at the platform, and disorderly blows 
were exchanged. No one was, however, seriously 
hurt. The police promptly came in, made some arrests 
and cleared the Pandal. Thus ended under the most 
painful circumstances the twenty-third session of the 
Congress. 

The heavy Maratha chappal which hit Sir 
Pherozestah and Mr. Banerjea was a symbol mark- 
ing the unpleasant transition of Indian nationalism 
from a loyalist and upper-class agitation to an 
extremist, middle-class movement. Even in the un- 
seemly rowdyism one can trace the birth-pangs of a 
new phase in Indian history—the dawn. of a real 
nationalist movement and the rise of a revolutionary 
party ouzside the Congress. A yawning gulf separated 
the Moderates and the neo-nationalists whose paths 
lay wide apart. A split was bound to come, even if 
the Surat incident had not occurred. The split was 
narrowly averted at the Calcutta session, and it 
could not Jong have been postponed. The Anglo- 
Indian Press and the bureaucracy gloated over, the 
seeming collapse of the Congress movement, and 
cited the Surat fiasco as 2 proof of the unfitness of 
Indians for self-government, conveniently ignoring 
the fact that worse incidents had been witnessed 
even in the British House of- Commons. 
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Tue Economic Perspective 
Stnce the partitioning of the country in August 1, 
1947, India has faced some’ mighty problems, both 
political and “economic, which have pit “enormous 
strain on the energy of her leaders and on her re- 
sources. In fact, there are few instances in history 
when a new State had to start its career against such 
heavy odds. The communal unrest in both the eastern 
and western frontiers of the country, the influx of 
countless destitute refugees from Western Pakistan 
into India, the Kashmir and the Hyderabad disputes— 
all combined to shake the very foundation of the 
newly-born State. Furthermore, the country presented 
certain . disquieting features in the .economic sphere, 
no less serious than the problems of her frontiers. 


There was the acute scarcity of foodgrains and essen-- 


tial commodities throughout the country ; industrial 
production was steadily declining at a time when post- 
war re-conversion was essential; the transport situa- 
-tion was completely disorganised ;. the relationship 
between labour and capital. was extremely unhappy 
and, above all, high prices of consumer goods meant 
untold misery to the poor millions in the country. In 
the context of all these problems, the Government 
found itself somewhat embarrassed, and planning for 
progress failed to receive the desired priority. Although 
events have started moving to a happy end in the 
political sphere, thanks to the success of the ‘police 
action’ in Hyderabad, the price situation has emerged 
once again as the most important aspect of the 
economic problem. 

The present average index of wholesale prices in 
the country, as measured by the Economie Advisor's 
Index, indicates a rise of about 383 per cent over the 
1989 level. Compared to. last year, prices are now 
about 27 per cent higher on an average. The middle 
class cost of living index in Calcutta shows a rise of 
over 400 per cent in the price of food articles over 
. the 1939 level, and the combined index (for food, fuel 

and lighting, clothing and miscellaneous articles) 
shows a rise of 330 per cent. The all-India cost of 
living index now stands at 263 per cent above the 1889 
level, but the food articles are 396 per cent higher. 
The following table will indicate the extent of rapid 
tise in the price levels 6f commodities since 1939 : 


Price InpEX 
(Base : year ended August, 1939-100) 


Year Agricultural Manufactured General All-India cost 
commodities articles of living index 
1944-45 265-4 258-3 244-2 236 
1945-46 272-8 240-0 244-9 239 
1946-47 313°8 259-1 275-4 252 
1947-48 356-9 287-8 366-9 + 258 
Latest Z 
available _ 348-0 383-7, 263 


396-6 


- high taxation and uncertainty 


It is clearly evident from the above table tiat 
commodity prices have reached their peak levels, . nd 
the purchasing power of money has declined to more 
than one-third its value in 1939. In other words, in- 
flationary pressure has already gathered full mon=2- 
tum and the country’s economic stability is virtu lly 
at a stake. The Government of India is, however ftlly 
alive to the gravity of the situation and is active in 
devising ways and means to check the present irda- 
tion. The Government invited the opinion of she 
economists, the industrialists, the bankers, the socieiist 
leaders and the labour leaders in devising the most 
effective remedial’ measures. Before discussing she 
proposed remedies, just announced by the Govern- 
ment, I would like to deal with the factors that h.ve 
contributed to the present economic situation in :he 
country, which in themselves indicate some of the 
broad remedial measures. 


Tue Conrrievtory Factors to INFLATION 


Although there is some difference in the emph.sis 
Jaid on the various factors, the main contribubry 
causes may be briefly indicated as: (a) low product.on 
and unsatisfactory distribution, (b) currency inflat on, 
(c) continuous deficit budgets of both the Central ad 
Provincial Governments, (d) the policy of gracual 
decontrol introduced since the close of 1947, :nd 
(e) profiteering and uncontrolled speculation in ¢ m- 
modities by traders. 

Low production : Progressive deterioration. in the 
production of essential commodities is certainly 2ne 
of the important causes of the present crisis inasmach 
as too much money was running after too few go ds. 
Production has gone down by nearly 25 to 30 per cent 
as compared with the peak level reached during the 
war period. The fall in production has been the 
cumulative effect of the operation of several adv -rse * 
factors, namely, shortage of capital goods, inadequacy 
and dislocation of the transport facilities, Jatour 
unrest, communal disturbances, and a general sensc of 
frustration on the ‘part of the industrialists. Perh_ps, 
the transport bottle-neck, labour unrest and commtnal 
disturbaneés proved the worst handicaps to indus-rial 
production during 1946 and 1947. In 1946, the indu try 
lost more than 12 million man-days due to latour 
disputes, while the figure rose to 17 million in 19-7— 
a tise of over 30 per cent. Furthermore, the in “us- 
trialists initiated in enjoying easy gains and abnornal 
profits during the war years, felt somewhat discoureged 
in accelerating their productive efforts in the fac of 
about the indus rial 
policy of the Government. The new policy annourced 
in April, 1948, did not restore the desired confidence 
in the business community. It is‘ probably wrong to 
suggest that disgruntled labour alone was responsible 
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for l»wered production ; the lack of progressive ¢o- 
operation on the part of the industrialists was no less 
guilty. ; 

The much needed recovery in production was also 
held ap by unavailability of capital goods at reason- 
able prices from the Western countries. The acute 
scarcizy of railway wagons completely disorganised the 
couniy’s transport system resulting in the most un- 
satisfeetory ~ distribution of both industrial raw 
matenals and consumer goods. This in turn led to 
wide speculation in commodities with the consequent 
fluctuation in prices. The entire machinery of business 
enterprise was thrown out of gear by the communal 
distummances in the Punjab and Bengal, and business 
activity was virtually at a standstill in the main pro- 
ducing areas. Although there has been some improve- 
ment in production in a few directions since the 
beginring of this year, the present output still falls 
short vf the existing productive: capacity in the major 
industries. In the field cf agriculture, the country yet 
faces a deficit of over two million tons of cereals, 
despite sligat improvement in production recorded 
last year. With inelastic production and restricted 
inflow of goods from abroad, the gap between supply 
and cemand has been covered by a sharp rise in 
prices. In the absence of complete figures for 1947-48, 
the fcllowing table will show the extent of decline in 
production during 1946-47 compared to 1945-46: 


Industrial Production in India 
Commodities 


i 1945-46 1946-47 Percentage 

Toy ; fall-in 1946-47 

1, Ccttan piecegodds 4676 3863 17 
(million yards) . 

2. Suzar* 16,931 16,131 § 
(M0 ewts.) : ‘ 

3. Gement 2,146 2,017 6 
(M0 tors) 

4. Piz iron 1406 1,364 4 
(‘00 tors) ¢ - 

5. Whished steel 1,338 1,169 13 
(00 tors) 

6. Sizel ingots 1300 1199 8 
(&D0 tors) : 

7. Ccal 26,543 26,218 1 
(70 tons) - ; 

8. Peper 1,682 1,431 15 
(D0 ewits.) : : 

9. Matches 20 16 20 


(acillion gross boxes) 
; Average fall—i0 
10..Tctal of rice, wheat, jowar, , 
bajra, maize, gram ° 
aml barley** 
(0 tons) 


39,419 40,419 





* The total production of sugar during the crushing season, 
December, 1947 to April, 1948 amounted to 1,056,700 tons compared 
to 901,700 tons during the previous season. 

*> The. total reported production of cereals during 1947-48 wae 
estimated at 41,400,000 tons, 
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Since the third quarter of this year, the trend in : 
production of certain essential commodities is again 
showing a decline. The total quantity of finished steel 
produced during the quarter July-September, 1948 
amounted to 211,050 tons compared to 224,600 and 
201,700 tons respectively during the first two quarters. 
The fall is attributed to a breakdown in the SCOB’s 
sheet mill. The estimated production of steel this year 
is placed at 825,000 tons as against 868,580 tons in 
1947. Due to unsatisfactory despatches and accumula- 
tion of large stocks at pitheads, the raising of coal 
dropped to 6.7 million tons during the third quarter 
compared to 8 million and 7.6 million tons respec- 
tively during the first two quarters. The production 
of cement declined to 356,000 tons in the third quarter 
as agianst 374,000 tons in the second quarter because 
of inadequate transport facilities. The paper .industry 
has been affected by shortage of raw materials. The 
output was over 24,000 toms in the first quarter, while 
it declined to slightly under 24,000 tons in the second 
quarter and to 23,000 tons in the third quarter. The 
appreciable improvement in textile production recorded 
during the first two quarters has not been maintained 
during the quarter ended September, 1948, The down- 
ward course of the production curve, if unchecked, - 
will handicap the operation of the anti-inflationary 
measures adopted by the Government. 


Currency inflation: The phenomenal expansion 
of the currency during the war years has substantially 
contributed to the pressure of inflation in the country. 
In the entire period from 1939-40 to 1947-48, the 
production index in- no year fell below its base value, 
but the price-level showed a continuous rise. This 
suggests that factors other than changes in the volume 
of production were also responsible for the rise in 
prices. India’s total issue of notes increaSed from 
Rs. 196- crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 1,223 crores in 1946-47. 
The total note in circulation during June and July, 
1948, amounted to Rs. 1,292 crores and Rs. 1,251 crores 
respectively. These additions to currency against 
sterling balances were undertaken to finance produc- 
tion of war materials in the country. Furthermore, 
renewed additions to currency were made as a result 
of the depletion of the Government balances accu~ 
mulated during the war. In 1947-48, the priée-level 
rose to over three times its base value in 1939, while 
the volume ‘of currency and credit in that year 
amounted to nearly five times the quantity in the 
base year. Since September, 1947, and: up to June, 
1948, the total increase in note issue amounted to 
Rs. 140 erores, of which about Rs. 80 crores were 
issued during the first six months of 1948, The rate of 
expansion of the currency was far greater than the 
rate of increase in production with the consequent 
fall in the value gf money. ad 


Deficit budgets: The continued deficit expenditure 
on both capital and revenue accounts of the Central 
and Provincial Governments has also intensified the 
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‘present crisis. The current ; year’s Central budzet, 


showing a deficit of over two crores of rupees, is the 
tenth consecutive deficit budget. The large volume of 
public expenditure occasioned by refugee rehabilitation 
work, the Kashmir operations and the heavy imports 
of foodgrains from abroad, has added to the pressure 
of inflation. In the financial ‘year 1947-48 the combined 
balances of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
with the Reserve Bank of India went down by about 
Rs. 118 crores as against Rs. 95 crores in 1946-47, The 
country has drawn heavily upon its reserves at a time 
when the’ combined revenues have declined from 
Rs. 336 crores in 1946-47 to Rs. 298 crores in 1947-48. 

A study of the Provincial budgets also reveals 
large deficits: Madras has budgeted this year for a 
deficit of Rs. 5.62 crores; the United Provinces for 
Rs. 4.7 crores; Bombay for Rs. 2.64 crores; Hast 
Punjab for Rs. 6.69 crores ; West Bengal for Rs. 0.78 
crore ; the Central Provinces and Berar for Rs. 0.45 
crore; Assam for Rs. 1.49 crores and Orissa for 


_ Rs. 0.69 crore. The only province which expects a 


x 


surplus is Bihar, the budget showing a surplus of about 
Rs. 1,48 crores. 


Policy of decontrol : The relaxation of controls on 
production, movement and prices of essential food 
articles as well as cloth, introduced in November, 1947, 


under the revised policy of the Government, provided . 


a powerful stimulus to commodity speculation and 
intensified the momentum gathered by the inflationary 
pressure. With the removal of controls on pulses, 
sugar and textiles, movements of commodities .began 
to be directed to areas where prices were the highest. 
Previously, the controlled articles were -moving 
according to some prescribed channels, but movements 
became irregular due to speculative activities of the 
traders. The country’s transport system was further 
complicated in consequence. Contrary to expectations, 
the policy of gradual decontrol has resulted in a 
further sharp rise in the prices of all commodities and 
has aggravated the present crisis. Between November, 
1947, and May, 1948, the general index of wholesale 
prices has shown an increase of about 21 per ‘cent, 
semi-manufactures went up by 26 per cent, manu- 
factures by 24 per cent, food ‘articles by 21 per cent 
and industrial‘raw materials by 17 per cent. The rise 
in the price of cereals like wheat and rice ranged from 
100 to 250 per cent over the controlled rates in certain 
deficit: areas. Sugar prices recorded an increase of over 
100 per cent immediately after decontrol in December, 
1947, while the finer varieties of textiles advanced by 
about 200 to 250 per cent. 


“The policy of gradual- decontrol,” says Sir C. 


D. Deshmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of - 


India, “became the main factor affecting the course 
of events during the latter half of 1947.” 


The restrictive import policy of the Government, 
followed since the second half of 1947, with a view 
to conserving foreign exchange, further augmented the 
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- per cent margin of profits, 
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scarcity of consumer goods and the upward trend in 
prices. 

Profiteering and commodity speculation : Profite=r- 
ing and unhealthy speculation in essential commodites 
by traders were probably most responsible for sustaD- 
ing the inflationary pressure. during all the tine. 
Taking advantage of the existing scarcity of all ess n- 
tial commodities and the country’s dislocated transport 
system, the traders indulged in the most unscrupul us 
ways of blackmarket operations. With enorm us 
hoarded wealth and connivance of the corrupt Gove-n- 
meni officials, thest traders ventured in wild specvla- 
tion and succeeded in creating almost a paradise “or 
blackmarketeers in the country. The anti-social 
activities of the traders have done more injury to he 
country’s economy than any other single factor. “he 
Government appeared somewhat helpless in dealng 
with these people, and all measures intended to coan- 
ter their activities proved abortive. The partition ng 
of the country in August, 1947, offered another’ opror- 
tunity to them in creating an open field for smuggl ng 
over the border areas. There are possibly no correct 
ways of measuring the extent of widespread smuggl ng 
operations that went on in the eastern and west2ri 
frontiers of the country. On. a single item like he 
cotton textiles the traders derived more than 300 
and goods worth over 
Rs. 100 crores were smuggled out of India. 

Blackmarkets and illicit traffic in commodi ies 
continued as regular features in the country’s econony. 
It is‘probably true to say that far more trade opera- 
tions materialised through irregular devices t_an 
recorded in the open market dealings. Large-sale 
hoarding, heavy smuggling and unscrupulous profitc er- 
ing by traders led to severe disparity in the digri- 
bution of essential‘ commodities in the country v-ith 
the consequent violent fluctuation in prices. 


THe Prorosep REMEDIES 
The Government of India has now announced ;he 
proposed remedies to fight the inflation. These, h w- 
ever, constitute only the immediate steps to improve 
the present situation, and the Government has umer 
consideration certain other measures to be announ:ed 
soon. It must be admitted that despite the complexity 
of the suggestions offered by various interests, she 
Government has followed a cautious policy in its chcice 
of the measures; its policy is stated to be dictaled 

by the following main considerations : 

1. To keep the Government expenditure as 
low as possible consistent with efficiency, and to 
increase revenues by all available means ; 

2. To make a concerted effort immediately to 
ensure that there is no further rise in prices ..nd 
the cost of living ; 

3. To secure, in the shortest possible tim:, a 
progressive reduction in prices to reasonable le~els 


and the supply of an increasing volume of gods 
and services; and 

4. To make every endeavour to curtail she 
purchasing power in the hands of the commurity 
and to prevent any further addition thereto, 
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The anti-inflationary measures proposed to be 
adapted by the Government may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows : , 

(A) Incentives to Production : 


(2) 


Liberalisation of depreciation allowances oD 
plant and machinery for imcome-tax pur- 
poses ; 


- (%) HExempting new industrial undertakings from 
* income-tax for a specified period ; 
(it) Granting relief in respect of customs duty 
on imported raw materials and industrial 
_p-ant and machinery ; 
(iv) To ensure uniformity of labour legislation 


throughout the country and to provide for 
review of awards in disputes by a statutory 
authority. . 


(B) Financial Measures : 


(1) Reduction in the budgetary gap between 
revenue and expenditure, and postponement 
of all unproductive expenditure ; 

(i) Intensification of the campaign for small 

savings by encouraging investment in Postal 

Sevings Bonds and National Savings Certi- 

ficates and by issue of Treasury Deposit 

Receipts ; 

Limiting the payment of dividends in public 

companies to the average of two years ended 

March, 1948, or to 6 per cent on paid-up 

capital, whichever is higher ; 

Postponement of the repayment of Excess 


(iit) 


(iv) 


Profit Tax deposits and of refundable EP.T. . 


for a further period of three years, except 
for financing purchase of capital goods ; 
The progress of the Estate Duty Bill, now 
before the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
: lative), will be expedited ; 
(vt) Regulating advances by banks to prevent 
speculation in commodities, : 
(C) Measures to stabilise and to bring down 
prices : 
(4) Re-imposition of controls-on foodgrains and 
cloth, and reduction in the price of sugar ; 
(ti) . Better distribution of cértain essential com- 
modities, such-as cement, iron and steel, 
kerosine, etc.; 
(4) Liberalisation of the import policy to allow 
an increased flow of consumer goods. 


The problem now facing the country is to bridge 


(wv) 


the existing wide gap between money and goods, and_ 


to bring down the prices of all essential commodities 
to reasonab:e levels. Some of the broad remedial 
measures to combat inflation are, in a way, suggested 
by the contributory factors themselves. Increased pro- 
duction of goods and services, reduction in the money 
in circulation, balancing of Government budgets, better 
distribution of essential commodities, and checking of 
profiteering and speculation—are remedies apparently 
indicated by the contributory causes, There is no 
single sovereign remedy for inflation, and the offensive 
must be directed from every front to regain the 
desired equilibrium in the country’s economie life. It 
is now relevant to examine the adequacy of-the pro- 
posed remedies as anti-inflationary measures. 
Incentives to production: There is practically no 
difference of opinion on the issue that the volume of 


‘truce, the establishment of 
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production of goods and services in the country should 
be increased, not only as a step to counter the 
inflationary pressure but also as a regular programme 
of industrial recovery. Nevertheless, in the short run 
and particularly under the existing economic set-up of 
the country, production is bound to be inelastic. The 
country needs capital goods, industrial raw materials 
at economic prices, trained personnel, better transport 
faciltiies, and above all, a harmonious co-operation 
between lIabour and capital to achieve the desired 
recovery in production. The Government's decision to 
ensure uniformity of labour legislation throughout the 
country in referring disptites to adjudication and 
providing for review of awards by a statutory autho- 
rity is certainly a welcome move in the right direc- 
tion. Some of the incentives, such as liberalising the 
depreciation allowances on plants and machinery for 
income-tax purposes, exempting new industrial under- 
takings from income-tax for a specified. period and 
granting of relief in respect of customs duty on 
imported raw materials and machinery, should .go 2 
long way in assuring the industrialists of a congenial 
environment to put forth their best efforts. In, fact, 
thése incentives should prove sufficient to remove the 
crisis of confidence and strengthen the morale of the 
business community. The measures previously initiated 
by the Government, such as the three-year industrial 
the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, the grant of tax concession in the budget 
for 1948-49 and the scheme of profit sharing recom- 


mended by the Committee appointed by the Govera- . 


ment should also prove beneficial.. 
The complete and detailed plan of the Govern- 


ment to-improve production is yet to be announced, 


but’ meanwhile, the suggestion offered by Sri Jai 
Prakash Narain, the Socialist leader, should merit 
serious consideration. As suggested by him, fixation 
of basic: production quotas, industry-wise and unit- 
wise, and granting of production bonus to capital in 


Yu 


the form of rebate on taxes for extra production may 


prove quite effective to enhanée production, Better 
housing accommodation and supply of cheap rations 
to labour are most desired to keep labour contented 
and to increase its efficiency. Foreign private invest- 
ment may also be encouraged to accelerate industrial- 
isation. In order to relieve the existing scarcity of 
consumer goods and to open more avenues of regular 
employment to agricultural labour, the Government 
should revive and develop the cottage and medium- 
seale industries. It is, however, assuring that a few of 
these measures are under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. What is most needed at present is a new social 
outlook, a more enlightened realisation on the part of 
both the industrialists and the labourers of their 
obligation to extend their best productive efforts in 
the country’s cause. The only objective relentlessly 
pursued by the industrialists has been the earning of 
maximum profit, and this motive force hag probably 


created the worst cleavage between labour and capital. 
. a 
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The labourers must also feel that 
wages alone offers them the best benefit. After all, 
measures to improve production as a remedy for 
inflation cannot offer any immediate relief, as recovery 
in production involves a long-term process. 


increase in teal 


Financial measures: The Government’s | decision. 


to enforce all economies in expenditure, consistent 
with the maintenance of efficient administration, and 
to postpone all unproductive expenditure is a move 
in the right direction. Besides providing for balanced 
budgets both in the Centreeand in-the Provinces, 
judicious economy will help in curtailing the excess 
‘purchasing power in the hands of the community. The 
Government aims to provide surplus budget next year. 
If this can really be achieved without recourse to 
increased taxation and indiscriminate reduction in 
development expenditure, the Government will have 
to its aid one of the most effective weapons to fight 
inflation. There is much of extravagance in the day-to- 


‘day administration, and the prevailing state of affairs 


in the various Government departments leaves much to 
be desired. Quick promotion; nepotism in appoint- 
ments to senior services, creation'of new posts 0 
provide interested beneficiaries, fat allowances, too 
many committees, delegations and conferences should 
all be stopped to introduce the primary step in 
economy. The Provincial Governments have been 
warned that they could expect no financial assistance 
from the Centre to implement their plans for the 
abolition of zamindari or for prohibition. The Govern- 
ment has also decided to set up a Cabinet Committee 
to’ determine the relative priority of development 
schemes so that expenditure on non-productive schemes 
may be postponed or curtailed. This will certainly 
prevent further addition to the purchasing power, but 
it would be unwise to postpone the development pro- 
jects without looking to their ultimate benefits. Any 
new project must necessarily take time to yield its 
fruits. The mere fact that its execution involves 
expenditure in wages, salaries and capital equipment 
should not justify its postponement.” In a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country like India agricultural 
development must proceed along with, if not precede, 
industrial recovery. Far-reaching agricultural improve- 
ments and tenancy reforms essential for industrial 
progress in the country, will be unduly hampered and 
delayed if proper discretion is not exercised in the 
revision of priorities to the various schemes. Z 

In order to provide surplus budgets, the Provin- 
cial Governments have been advised to strengthen 
their finances by the levy of an agricultural income- 
tax where it is not yet levied. The. progress of the 
Estate Duty Bill, the entire proceeds of which will be 
allotted to the Provinces, will be expedited in the 
Constituent Assembly. These new sourees of revenue 
for the provinces do not constitute “emergent measures 
to combat inflation, but merely satisfy their long-felt 
needs. The tax on agricultural income is already in 
force in some of the provinces, but the prospect of 
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deriving additional revenue from this sovrce to Meet 
the present crisis is limited. However, nev avenues of 
income should always be tapped withcut sericusly 
affecting the necessary inducemtnt to greater preduc- 
tive efforts. Mere increase in the rates cf taxes will 
bring no surplus revenue unless both the Central and 
Provincial Governments can rely or improved 
machinery of tax assessment and stringeat colle: tion 
of the arrears. . 

In order to stimulate small savings, ihe Govern- 
ment has decided to raise the maximum fossible “imit 
for investment in Postal Savings Bonds from Rs, ,000 
to Rs. 10,000 and in Nationa] Savings Certificates rom 


_ Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 25,000. It has also beer decide? to 


issue Treasury Deposit Receipts on favoarable t rms 
for six, nine and twelve months to cater for ins ilu- 
tional investors in search for short-term investm -nts. 
As a step to withdraw surplus purchasing power in the 
hands ‘of the community, these financial measures are 
not likely to produce any. encouraging rcsponse. The 
first two methods have already been tred wit! no 
promising result; the probable efficacy of the -hird 
one is yet uncertain. With the existing inflatioqary 
prices, the capacity to save the low-income groups 
(with incomes ranging: between Rs. 250|- to Rs. :00|- 
per month) is strictly limited. In fact, shese pcople 
can hardly maintain a moderate standart of li “ing, 
and the lure of interest or yield has no influenc on 
this class of investors. What is really ranted ib to 
usrup the hoarded wealth of the rich, but tais obje tive 
cannot be attained by any voluntary savings schene. 

The other financial measure of limiting the 2ay- 
ment of dividends in public companies to the avczage 
of two years ended March, 1948 or to 6 per cen on 
paid-up capital, can only -prove a mild way of prevent- 
ing further addition to the purchasing power. It 
cannot effectively check the profiteers or b-ack- 
marketeers from deriving undue profits through’ ille- 
gal devices. The decision to postpone, for a furcher 
period of three years, refunding the E.P.T and re say- 


ing the E.P.T. deposits, except for financng purcaase 


of capital equipment, is only continuirg a px licy 
already in force and cannot materially aler the pre- 
sent situation. This will, however, prevert embazras- 
sing addition té purchasing power. : 
Measures to stabilise and to bring acown pr.zes: 
The Government’s decision to re-impose controls on 
foodgrains and cloth is a vital step to counter-irfla- 
tion. A fundamental necessity in the present situa ion 
is to stabilise and to effect a progressive ~eductio: in 
the prices of essential commodities. Wider applica 102 
of rationing and effective control over prices and di tri- 
bution of the essentials of life appear the 1ost 
sensible course in this respect. The assurance to 
bring about a reduction in the price of sagar anc to 
ensure better distribution of kerosine, cement and 
iron and steel should have a salutary effect on fcod- 
grains prices. It is yet unknown what farther s eps 
the Government will take to improve “he exis.ing 
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distribution of these commodities. There is also 10 
menticn of controlling the prices and distribution of 
pulses and edible oils. The most important aspect of 
control, however, is distribution. If regular supplies 
of controlled articles are not ensured, profiteering and 
black-market operations will persist as norma] features. 
The existing procurment and distribution machinery 
of the Government should be completely purged of 
all undesirable elements before any benefit can be 
expected out of controls. From the unhappy experietfce 
gained during the previous regime of control it can be 
stated that without. good administration, controls will 
inflict additional sufferings to the average people. It 
had been a common experience under rationing that 
only the inferior qualities of textiles and foodgrains, 
sometimes unsuitable for use and unfit for human 
consumption, were available through the regular 
channels of distribution, the better varieties being sold 
at higher prices’ in black-markets. Large-scale and 
indiscriminate adulteration of foodstuffs is also a com- 
mon practice with the suppliers and handling agents. 
Unless the Government feels seriously about the 
attendant evils of control, and adopts the most effective 
methods of checking black-market operations, the mere 
fact of re-imposition of controls and rationing will 
have little anti-inflationary effect. Most stringent 
measures shculd be adopted to stop bribery and cor- 
ruption among Government ‘officials; only senior offi- 
cials with reputation of honesty and efficiency should 
be enirusted with the duty of supervising the activities 
of the procurement and distribution agents, 

In order to allow an increased flow of essential 
consumer goods from abroad, the Government has 
decided to liberalise the import policy. This will 
undoubtedly relieve the existing scarcity to a certain 
extent in so far as goods are available at reasonable 
prices. As a regular State policy, however, a planned 
programme is necessary to control the country’s 
foreiga trade in a wise manner. The administration 
of the country’s export and import trade controls since 
the second half of 1947 exhibited certain glaring ins- 
tances of corruption and inefficiency; some of the worst 
vices of bureaucracy were nakedly manifest. Count- 
less sormalities, avoidable delays in the issue and 
renewal of licences, irregular sanction” of quotas to 
interested parties and, above all, a general spirit of 
discrimination—all characterised the affairs of adminis- 
tration. Instances of lapse of quotas against unutilised 
licences and open sale of permits and licences in the 
market were also numerous. These unsatisfactory 
state of affairs must be rectified before the country’s 
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foreign trade can be put on a sound basis. As suggested 
by some members of the Constituent Assembly, the 
establishment of an Indian Commercial Corporation a8 
a statutory body to handle the country’s foreign trade, 
on the lines of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation appears quite reasonable. 


CoNcLUSION 


If any single measure can promote economic 
stability in the country, it is the most effective way 
of dealing with the profiteers and those corrupt officials 
actively co-operating with them. Until profiteering and 
speculation in essential commodities can be effectively 


- checked, the various anti-inflationary measures proposed 


by the Government will not produce the desired 
result. The present crisis, particularly the price situa- 
tion, is more a problem of equitable distribution than 
of increased production. What is most needed at 
present is to ensure better distribution of the available 
supply of consumer goods and industrial raw materials, 
and to check the anti-social activities of the traders. 
If easy commercial traffic can be maintained on the 
country’s railways and on other means of transport, 
speculation in commodities and the consequent fiuctua- 
tion in prices will be considerably reduced. Two 
fundamental steps, namely, a complete re-organisation 
of the transport system and checking of speculation in 
commodities appear most essential at present. 

The Government’s decision to regulate bank 
advances, in respect of which the Reserve Bank of 
India has been armed with wide powers by the Bank- 
ing Ordinance, can prevent speculation only to a very 
limited extent. A greater degree of speculation is 
occasioned by black-market money, which moves 
independently of the facilities offered by bank credits. 
Unless the enormous amount of hoarded money belong- 
ing to the rich can be seized, profiteering, smuggling 
and speculation cannot be checked. “Infliction of the 
most deterrent punishment to profiteers is a funda- 
metal necessity in fighting inflation. Confiscation of 
property, cancellation of trade licence, long-term 
imprisonment and, above all, scandalising before the 
public—these weapons should all be applied against 
the enemies of the State. To quote Sir C. D. 
Deshmukh, “The country’s central problem is essen- 
tially one of good administration and effective 
execution.”* 


~ 
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* The views expressed in this article are those of the author, and 
do not reflect the opinion of 
associated. 


the organisation with which he is 
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THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AND AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


* By Pror. G. P. GUPTA, m.com., 
Commerce College, Wardha 


A sound. system of finance is indispensable for the 
agricultural: reconstruction of India. The burden of 
agricultural debt should be reduced to the level which 
allows the cultivator to maintain an adequate standard 
of living and to enable him to raise adequate finance 
for agricultural production. In this connection it is 
necessary to emphasise the part which the Reserve 
Bank of India has been playing and ought to play in 
the future. Orthodox financial circles recognise that 
the central bank of a country should play a funda- 
mental part in providing rural credit facilities. The 
International Committee of the League of Nations in 
its report to the Council on the work of the sixty- 
eighth session of the Committee entitled Agricultural 
Credit points out that there is room for improving 
the services rendered to agriculture by the central 
bank. The International Congress of Agriculture held 
at the Hague in June 1937 passed a resolution provid- 
ing that the bank of issue should take into account 
the conditions of agricultural production and should 
‘grant special rates of interest and periods allowed for 
the discount of the funds subscribed by the cultivator. 
The assembly of International Commission of Agri- 
culture of July, 1936, emphasised the part that banks 
of issue should play in providing agricultural credit 
facilities. Accordingly, central, banks in other countries 
are providing special facilities for agricultural finance. 
The discount rate of the bank of issue for agricultural 
bills is lower than that for commercial bills and ton- 
cession is also granted in respect -of time and in re- 
discounting agricultural bills. Some central banks grant 
direct credit facilities to agriculturists ; while in other 
cases special agricultural credit departments have been 
set up to advance funds on the security of produce 
and to promote primary production as in Australia 
and certain other countries, 

The part which the Reserve Bank of India ,is 
playing in organising agricultural credit should be 
considered in the light of Indian conditions and also 
in the light of the operations of central banks in agri- 
cultural countries. The framers of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act intended that the Bank should play a 
special part in respect of agricultural finance. Hence 
the Agricultural Credit Department was added to the 
Bank. Its statutory functions are: (1) to study ques- 
tions of agricultural credit and to give advice to 
institutions and organisations which want to consult 
it, (2) to co-ordinate its agricultural credit operations 
and relations with provincial co-operative banks and 
other banking organisations. Duty was laid on it to 


submit a report before the 31st December, 1937, with 
proposals if it thought fit, for legislatior on how to 
extend the provisions of the Act applying to sche.uled 
banks to indigenous bankers and person: engaged in 
British India in banking business and to improve the 
machinery for dealing with agricultural tinance. The 
department is, therefore, the agency for research work 
on agricultural finance and it has to givs advice in 
this connection to persons and institutons as may 
seek it from the Bank. It-is not direc ly entrcsted 
with funds. Consequently it has its own jimitatioas. 
The department has collected a great dea. of 
material pertaining to agricultural finance in India as 
well as abroad. It has issued four bulletns and two 


‘reports in which the special features of agricul ural 


finance have been described. It has giver suggeszions 
in its reports for the regulation of money-lending and 
for the reorganisation of the co-operativ2 movement 
so that it may play a proper part in su>plying agri- 
cultural credit facilities to the agricultur.sts. It has 
laid emphasis on the starting of multi-purrose soci: ties, 
and it published the review of the co-oper tive 
movement in the country in 1939-40. It has also issued 
circular from time to time in which it has embcdied 
its proposals for improving agricultural firance. It has 
also collected material on Debt legislation in India 
and offered its advice on debt relief mesures pessed 
in the British Indian provinces and the states. 

We may now refer to the efforts made by the 
Agricultural Credit Department in impro/ing agr-cul- 
tural credit facilities. Firstly, it prepared a scheme 
in August, 1937, laying down concrete prodosals which 
were based on the report of the Indian Central Bunk- 
ing Enquiry Committee to extend direct -ediscourting 
facilities to the indigenous bankers. They were to 
confine their business to that defined by the Indian 
Companies Act. They were asked to maintain proper 
books of accounts and to get them inspested by the 
Reserve Bank. The Bank was also to have the right to 
regulate their banking business. During 2 perio. of 
five years from the date of their registraticn as private 
bankers on the Reserve Bank’s books they could «pen 
an account with Bank. They-were not to make com- 
pulsory deposits with the Reserve Bank unless heir 
time and demand liabilities were five times or more 
in excess of their capital in business. Only taose 
indigenous bankers could be placed on tie appreved 
list of the Reserve Bank which had a capital of 
at least 12 lakhs of rupees. This scheme was tentative 
for a period of five years. Such bankers were to get 
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direct rediscounting facilities from the Reserve Bank 
and the same remittance facilities as were enjoyed by 
the ‘scheduled banks. The representatives of indigenous 
bankers agreed generally to give up speculative busi- 
ness, but they were not prepared to confine themselves 
to banking business only. They pointed out that Indian 
Companies Act simply gave a description of the 
business of joint stock banks and that description was 
not definition. In 1941, the Reserve Bank of India 
enquired of the Bombay Shroffs’ Association as to how 
many members of the association would be prepared 
to accept a modified scheme based on agreed proposals 
to discard non-banking business within a period of 
time. It pointed out that a reasonable number of 
indigenous bankers should be ‘willing to accept an 
agreed modified scheme. Then it would be prepared 
to agree to some sort of via media of modifying the 
original scheme provided a sufficient number of 
indigenous ‘bankers were willing .to segregate their 
banking from their non-banking business, if not imme- 
diately, at least within a definite period of time and 
be prepared to take immediate steps to that end. The 
Skrofis’ Association suggested five years as the period 


for effecting legal segregation of banking and non- . 


banking business for approved indigenous bankers and 
agreed that accounts should be published and open to 
depositors and to.the Reserve Bank, but it could not 
give assurance regarding the exact number of 
indigenous bankers who could be willing to join the 
scheme, pointing out that it would be difficult for the 
shroffs to commit themselves in advance to anything. 
It was at the same time pointed out that the associa- 
tion could explain the scheme and bring in as many 
shroffs as possible to it. 

The Reserve Bank refused to proceed with ‘the 
scheme on two- grounds: (1) The Reserve Bank 
wanted immediate segregation of banking from non- 
banking business, but the indigenous bankers wanted 
time to do so. (2) The Bank wanted a certain number 
of indigenous bankers to accept the scheme, but the 
shroffs were not prepared to commit themselves in this 
connection. According to the Reserve Bank, the new 
provision would remain a dead letter like Section 17 
(4) (D) in the absence of conditions in which it could 
be applied. 

Thus so far the indigenous banker has not been 
brought within the direct rediscounting facilities of 
the Reserve Bank of India and it is necessary’ that 
this should be done if facilities of agricultural finance 
are to be improved in our courtry. 

We may now refer to another important effort 
made by the Reserve Bank in January 1938, for provid- 
ing finance for marketing agricultural produce through 
the moneylender. The Bank offered to rediscount at 
concession rates through the scheduled banks the bills 
of approved .moneylenders drawn for making advances 
to agriculturists against the security of produce, 
provided the benefit of the low rates was passed on 
to the agriculturists. The scheduled banks were to 
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charge a rate not exceeding 2 per cent over the Bank’s 
discount rate and the moneylender was to pass on 
credit with a further margin ‘of not more than 
2 per cent, to the agriculturist. The rebate proposed 
was 1 per cent. The scheduled banks opposed it on the 
ground that they could not dictate the rate of interest 
to be charged by the moneylender to agriculturists 
against produce bills and that under conditions of keen 
competition there would be little scope for scheduled 
banks to rediscount such bills with the Reserve Bank. 

Another effort was made to utilise the co-operative 
movement for supplying agricultural finance. Under 
the scheme contained in the Bank's circular of 14th 
May, 1938, a procedure was laid down-to be followed 
by co-operative banks to get finance from the Reserve 
Bank of India. But only one provincial bank borrowed 
money uncer the scheme. 

In 1942, the Bank prepared another scheme tide 
its circular of 2nd‘ January, 1942. It offered to grant 
accommodation under Section 17(2) (b) and 17 (4) (e) | 
for crop-marketing at a concession rate of 1 per cent . 
below the Bank rate provided the concession was also 
given to the cultivator. The expectation was that the 
co-operative movement would utilise the scheme on 
a large-scale to the benefit of the cultivator. The 
expectation was not reaiised and only one provincial 
co-operative bank borrowed a small sum of money at 
2 per cent and the ultimate borrower got, finance at 
5 per cent. 

Accordingly, the Bank decided in November, 1944, . 
to extend the scheme of rebate to cover bills and 
Promissory Notes drawn for financing seasonal opera- 
tions also. The terms and conditions which were 
practically the same as in the circular of May 14, 1938, 
were algo laid down. The amount of loans and advances 
taken advantage of by provincial co-operative banks 
is small as given below: 


Year Amount in lakhs of 
rupees 
1941-42 99.9 
1942-43 si ve x 295.25 
1943-44 a es se 379.15 


It may be pointed out at this stage that a special 
rebate of 14 per cent was allowed tg the U. P. Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank up to the end of March, 1946. 
Section 17 (4) (D) of the Reserve Bank Act has practi- 
cally remained inoperative so far, because it cannot 
be used without licensed warehouses. Accordingly, in 
November, 1944, the Bank circulated a draft bill for 
setting up licensed warehouses where agricultural 
produce will be graded and stored and regularly 
inspected. The warehouse will be under a licensed 
warehouseman who will keep the produce in his 
personal custody and take proper care of it against 
risks. The establishment of warehouses should prepare 
the way for the utilisation of the provisions of 
Section 17 (4) (D) of the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

The above is an account of the efforts made by 
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the Reserve Bank of India to improve facilities for 
agricultural finance in our country. The indigenous 
banker has not yet been given direct rediscounting 
facilities. This should be done in the interest of 
improving agricultural credit. The demands of the 


_ co-operative movement should be satisfied and the 


aA 


~ that with the 


co-operative movement should be reconstructed. A 
portion of the annual profits of the bank should be 
allocated for the development of the co-operative 
movement. The interpretation placed by the Reserve 
Bank of India upon Section 17 (4) (D) of the ‘Act 
should be changed so that the bank should be able to 
advance funds against documents of title merely. The 
Reserve Bank should invest in debentures of the land 
mortgage banks. The agricultural credit department 
should be directly entrusted with funds on the model 
of the Rural Credit Department of the Commonwealth 
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Bank of Australia. A special machinery for ~he imspcc- 
tien of the moneylenders must be set up. The possi- 
bilit of adding a long-term mortgage depirtm nt of 
Reserve Bank of India on the liner o° tae 
Australian Agricultural- Mortgage Department of tne 
Commonwealth Bank and of the long-term mctge ze 
Department of the banks of Iceland and Cost: R.za 
should. also be considered. This department will be a 
help to land-mortgage banks. In this connectim tie 
working of the Australian model should be cazefucly 
studied. The Reserve Bank Act should also be am-endad 
to extend the period of rediscounting agricu_turci bi-ls 
from nine months to at least twelve monthe. 

A consideration of these suggestions is necessaty 
in order that the Reserve Bank may be abie tc ply 
a greater part in improving facilities for egricultuzal 
finance in our country. 
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The Impert and Export Policy of the Government 


In the financial and commercial field, one of India’s 
major problems is how to meet an adverse balance of 
trade, The obvious and most healthy way is to “increase 
exports—on traditional ines and, additionally. to 
develop new lines. , 

India’s needs are many, chief among them. being 
the demand for food and capital goods. Partition 
deprived this Dominion of varying quantities of the 
exportable surplus of a. number: of commodities. 
including raw jute from East Bengal and raw cotton 
from Sind. There has also been some loss in wool, 
hides and skins, salt, ete. ; 

It may be argued that the situation could be met 
by economising on imports. Imports may be reduced 
either through replacement by home production or by 
reduction in consumption. But production of the 
major import—food—cannot effectively be increased, 
at least at its present level. Reduction in imports of 
raw materials, such as cotton and jute would adversely 
affect manufacture. Besides, there is need for capital 
equipment to execute India’s post-war development 
plans. Moreover, in a State where the domestic 
economy is threatened by inflation, reduction of 
imports as such cannot be recommended. The Modern 
Review, in its September issue, emphasised that “it is 
no use, at this juncture, to shut our eyes to the fact 
rocketing inflationary spiral in the 
country and starvation in consumer goods, there is an 
imperative necessity for importing large quantities of 
consumer goods.” All these would suggest that import 
cannot be reduced, but may well have to. be increased. 

But if the quantities of imports cannot be 
reduced, it may at least be possible to secure them 


at lower prices. That, however, is not likely, Even 
before partition there was an upward trend in mpcrt 
prices, and this could not be checked after par‘iticn. 
Prices of imports may be put at a “noticual” level 
between 50 and 100 per cent above the pre-pa.titim 
level according to the urgency of the deman: ior 
them. Prices of food imports may be even hghez. Tie 
Hon’ble Mr. Neogy, addressing the Export Adviso-y 
Council in August, himself drew attention to this fr2t 
when he said : . 

“Generally speaking, however, import prices 
have in many cases risen more than export Dries, 
with the result that the terms of trade hive moved 
against India.” 

It seems, therefore, that there is no othe. way 
than that the demand for imports should 5e tacked 
by the country’s capacity to export. If Ind:a requires 


‘more imports to meet food and other sho-tage3, sie 


is also required to export more. 

The situation has been further aggravated Ly tae - 
gradual depletion of our dollar resources. Higur-s for 
our export to sterling areas show a dowmwarc ten- 
dency ; and-the latest position seems to be thet tie 
value of our imports exceeds that of our cxporis 5 
roughly the same amount as can be met by drawics 
upon our sterling releases. If, therefore, tkere is 10 
concerted effort for larger exports, it woulc be we-l- 
nigh impossible for India to maintain her tra e 
balances. India is notorious for her uniavouratle 
balances ; but the war placed her in a ratker cdvaa- 
tageous position. "The temporary absence of compe ‘i- 
tion from Japan and Germany has . prefared tre 
ground for the development of India’s foreign <race. 
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If orly she is alert enough to avail herself of the 
opportunity she could secure a position among the 
ecanmically advanced countries of the world. The 


chcir= before India is, therefore, to export more or 


stazzate. 

Eo ons today subscribes to the Mercantilist 
thecry of favourable balances of trade. Whenever a 
coun:ry speaks in terms of increasing exports, it is 
implied that she shall receive in return more imports. 
BeZo’e the last war India could afford to think in 
terms of rational self-sufficiency, although even then 
it wis more a plausible phantasy- than an actual 
possivility. The war and the post-war periods have 
shcwn to what extent we are dependent on foreign 
councries for our supplies of capital goods and food- 
graics. In order to secure thése imports, which are so 
vitalzy necessary for our subsistence and economic 
deveopment, we have to _make strenuous efforts to 
expot more. 

—b is easy to exaggerate the extent to which we 
can draw upon resources other than those accruing 
from. our export trade to finance our growing import 
requirements. Releases from India’s sterling balances 
are imited in amount and will not suffice to pay for 
ou: <mports, even from countries in: the sterling area, 
unless they are supplemented by fairly substantial 
expo-ts to those countries. Further, only a small 
porton of the amounts released from the sterling 
balarces is available for use in hard. currency areas, 
and since India has a substantial adverse balance with 
such areas, every. effort’ needs to be made to expand 
the export trade with them. es 

Scope for external borrowing is also limited. The 
Initemnatioral Monetary Fund can accommodate loans 
not sxceeding 100 million dollars for each 12 period, 
Whereas our requirements of hard currency for food 
imperts only is of the order of 220 million dollars per 
year As for the Export-Import Bank in America and 
the World Bank, loans are granted only against 
deaixite schemes of development. Even then, consis- 
tent with the basic requirements of economic develop- 
. men", attempts are being made for securing any 
ascizzance available from these and  othér’ external 
sourtes in order to relieve the strain on domestic 
rescurces, ; 

in essential feature of the export drive is the need 
for Jiversification of exports and experiments on new 
linss: In this connection, the possibilities of developing 
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the export of articles, such as brassware, toys, etc., were 
mentioned by Mr. C. H. Bhabha in his address to the 
Export Advisory Council last year. In his speech this 
year, Mr. Neogy referred to the steps taken by 
Government to liberalise export of these commodities. 
True, most of these commodities are semi-luxury goods _ 
and have, accordingly, an elastic demand. But these 
are not the only commodities, nor even the principal 
ones, on which India’s export drive depends. 

° The fact that these can earn a ‘comparatively 
small amount of foreign exchange does not indicate 
ignorance of basic economics on the part of the 
Government’s expert advisers. The fact that India did 
not ask for direct concessions in respect of these fancy 
goods and art-ware at the Geneva Conference shows 
that the advisers of the Government were aware of 
the elastic nature of their demand. But then, India 


ta . o @,. . . 
has gained indirect concessions in respect of these, and 


in view of our interest in developing our export 
trade in such articles, these concessions may be of 
much value. . es 

Tea is one of India’s main exports; and’ un- 
doubtedly foreigners still have some degree of control 
over the tea industry. It should be noted however: | 
that the Government has already expressed in un- 
equivocal terms—in the statement on Industrial 
Policy—that “as a rule the major interest in owner- 
ship and effective control should always be in Indian 
hands, but power will be taken to deal with excep- 
tional cases in a manner calculated to serve the 
national interest.” Government are going as far as 
possible in this matter, but they consider that any 
immediate acceleration of the process of substitution ” 
may be fraught with. danger to the industry itself. 

With regard to an allied industry—Tea, Chests— 
while there is an unofficial trade agreement between 
the U. K. and Finland, no restriction has been imposed | 
by the Government of India on the importation of tea 
chests from Finland. Also the Government of Finland 
have never put any embargo on the export of tea 
chests to India. Besides, the Government of India has 
agreed to license imports of plywood sheets of some 
specific sizes direct from Finland in spite of the fact 
that imports of plywood sheets as such are prohibited. 
The Government are also considering the desirability 
of having direct trade relations with Finland. 
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“ INDIA’S PUBLICITY ABROAD 
By J. J. SINGH 


AN article on “India’s Publicity Abroad”, I am afraid, 
would be covering a lot of territory with which I am 
not very familiar. So I will restrich myself to the 
question of India’s publicity, past and present, in the 
United States. I will also refer to some of the mis- 
conceptions that seem to be prevalent these Gaye. in 
India. 

I restrict myself to the United States, besa I 
know something about this country, and because it is 
about the most important country in the world today. 
Until recently, our eyes were always turned toward 
Great Britain, but today it is more important that 
the aspirations of the Indian people be correctly 
understood by Americans than Englishmen, Russians, 
or any other people. 

I assume that the British newspapers, even Row, 
carry more news about India than American papers do. 
I read at least one London newspaper every -day. It 
is worth-while reading London newspapers now because 

, one can get them: here the morning after they are 
published. I think America and Great Britain are 
the only two countries that carry frequent stories 
about India. - 

American newspapers, especially those having their 
own, representatives in India, do give a fair amount 
of coverage to events in India. 

I know that visiting Indians in ‘his country are 
greatly disappointed and very much annoyed to see 
that so little about India appears in the American 
press. It is natural that they would feel that way. 
After all, many of them fly from India to New York 
in three, or four days. Only four days earlier, they 


were reading practically nothing but Indian news in_ 


“Indian newspapers, Then suddenly, they are trans- 
planted into a country where India is rarely on the 
front page. Subconsciiously they expect the New 
York Times to be like the Hindustan Times of New 
Delhi, or the New York Herald Tribune to be like the 
Leader of Allahabad. This is of course unreasonable. 
I think that careful analysis would show that India, 
on the whole, gets a fair break in American news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television. 

There is one thing that critics of America must 
understand. It is that not India alone, but the whole 
world wants to be mentioned, talked about and written 
up in America, The Veneztielans, Greeks, Turks, 


’ Belgians, Chinese and the Indonesians want—and are . 


entitled to—their share of attention. Everyone parti- 
. cularly wants his story to appear in the New York 
press, and more especially in the two leading morning 
newspapers, the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. Now, how are these newspapers 
going, to satisfy this world demand? *All they can do 
is to’ pfint stories from all parts of the world on as 
fair a basis as possible. Of course, any newsworthy 
story which helps to sell he newspapers gets prece- 


dence over anything else. 
all over the world. 

I recall‘an incident, I] think in 1942, some tire 
after the arrest of the Indian leaders, whan a real 
“Tron Curtain’—and perhaps the first “Iroc Curtain” 
—was drawn between India and the United States af 
America, and when we, that is, my colleagues and I 
in the India League of America, somehow managed -0 
get news from India which we tried to get publish d 
in this country. (Incidentally, the British Embas y 
and British Consulates in the United Statee which at 
that time were zealously engaged in carrying on an.i- 
Indian propaganda and were trying to combat our 
efforts, used to be staggered at some of thc news ve 
got from India despite the strict censorship. Do you 
know how. we secured some of this important new:? 
We would -get American soldiers to send ur clippings 
and other material in their letters to thi. country. 
American soldiers’ letters were handled by the Americen 
Army Post Office and were not subject to zensorsh-p 
by the British.) 

Reverting back to the incident which I wanted o 
quote above, this is what happened. We had sent a 
news story, which'we had managed to receive ly 
these devious methods, to the New York Times and 
felt that the story was important and timezy enough 
to be published. But the New York Timez did not 
print it. Well, I was quite mad. I called ap Arth.r 
H. Sulzberger, the publisher of the New Yark Times, 
whom I had met several times before, to make em ° 
appointment for the intended protest. Mr. Sulzberg-r 
was out of town, but his secretary suggested that I 
see Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, a distant lative of 
President Roosevelt who was then the admnistrative 
assistant to Mr. Sulzberger. 

I saw Mr. Roosevelt the same afternom. Aftr 
he had heard my complaint, he said, “Mr. Singh, co 
you think we keep news about India out of sur papcr 
because we do not want to print India news? Io 
you think we are prejudiced against India? Do ycu 
think the: British run this newspaper?” ‘Then Mr. 
"Roosevelt made most emphatic denials to all these 
questions and led me down to the Foreign Cble Des« 
where all foreign news is received. He csked tl@ 
editor in charge to show us the cables that had beca 
received that very morning, and how muck of thet 
material was being used. The editor of the Foreiga 
Cable Desk showed us that more than haf of tke 
cabled material received was being thrown into the 
waste paper basket—this meant thousands ard 
thousands of words. 

Mr. Roosevelt looked at me and said, “Mr. Sings, 
ninety per cent of these cables are from our own 
correspondents, who are well paid and have libersl 
expense accounts, and the cable charges for all these 
stories were borne by us. These are not nevs agency 


That is‘ true of the press 
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staries. -We just cannot print all we get. There is 2 
shortage of paper, as you know.” Then Mr. Roosevelt 
added, “Now do you believe me when I say that there 
is no question of’ prejudice, there is no question of 
bias? It is just a question of not being able to use 
evarything we receive.” 

-I have had similar experiences with other Sub: 
lishers, and I, for one, am convinced that there is no 
bias, no prejudice, and no desire to kill Indian stories 
in. most o7 the American press. 

Recently, large numbers of visitors from India have 
sarc to me with great concern, “Mr. Singh, what is 
wrong with the American press? Why is the American 
press- against India: Why are the American people 
against India? Why is the American Government 
against Indis ?” : 

Let ma categorically state that the American press 
is not against India, the American people are not 
against India, and the American Goverdinent is not 
against India? 

Ever since the Kashmir. question was brought 
before the United Nations, many editorials have been 
written in the Indian press, more or less suggesting that 
India was completely friendless in this wide world. 
Others have suggested that an Anglo-American bloc is 
being created to crush India economically, politically 
and otherwise. That is just bunk ! I°do not know of any 
Anglo-American bloc in this country which is out to 
crash India. And I make bold to state that if there 
were any such moves afoot in this country, my col- 
leagues and’ I would know before either the Govern- 
ment of India or’the Government of India’s repre- 


Sentatives in this country. This is a bold statement 


to make. But you should know that we are constantly 
in touch with all kinds of people and especially with 
people “behind the scenes.” These people we have 
krown for years and years. They are our friends. 
They trust us and we trust them. It is one thing to 
meet a person once, or twice, and shake hands—as 
a visitor or even an Ambassador does, and it is another 
thing to know a Betol We know people in this 
cozniry. : ; 

As a result of our knowledge, let me restate that 
tha Government of the United States is not against 
Inia. The American press is not against India. And 
thare is no Anglo-American bloc, as of today, working 
ugunst India. . 

Though I do not wish to talk about the Kashmir 
dispute and the way it was handled before the Security 
Council, I do wish to state that even the members of 
the Security Council were not against India. It is 
true that they did not toe the line of the Indian dele- 
gation. But just because they did not get up, salute 
arc shout Jai Hind, and accept the Indian delegation’s 
position in toto, does this mean they were against 
India? 

Let us not get panicky just because aventoly does 
not agree with us all the time. Let us not begin to 
beat our.breasts and start feeling that we have no 
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friends in the world. Let us not dream up this s0- 
called Anglo-American alliance which is out to devour 
poor little India. : 


I cannot refrain from making another reference to 
the Kashmir question before the Security Council. I 
read in the Indian press, and I have heard from many 
visiting Indians, that the American and British delega- 
tions “ganged up” on the Indian delegation. That is 
not true. On many occasions, the American as well 
as the British delegations found fault with the Indian 
position. But any suggestion that it was a premedi- 
tated, Machiavellian scheme to beat India’s case is 
just not correct. This is not the place to do so, but 
T can cite chapter and verse to prove my assertions. . 

Now with regard to India’s publicity in this 
country. I think undue haste is being displayed. It 
seems to me that the people in India expect miracles 
to be performed just because we have been independent 
for about thirteen months. : 


India seems to expect that now that we have our 
own ambassador and embassy staffs, American news- 
papers and radio and television should talk about 
India all the time. That is ridiculous. Do not forget * 
that there are about sixty ambassadors in Washington, 
representing different countries. 

I think we should not show any immodest and 
undue haste in trying to publicize India in this 
country. I think we should go about it in a dignified 
and systematic manner. 

It will take us years and years to undo about a 
hundred years of anti-Indian propaganda that had been 
carried on in this country by the British imperialists 
right up to the time when the Churchill Government 
was overthrown by the present British Labor 
Government. . 


There is no doubt in my mind that much misinforma- 
tion has been spread by the British. Not yesterday, 
not ten or even twenty years ago, but perhaps fifty 
or sixty years ago, a smart Englishman, one with fore- 
sight, sitting in England said to himself that some day 
England will have to justify to an awakened world 
her subjugation of the people of India and her con- 
tinued rule of them. And this Englishman set the 
machinery in motion. He started subtle propaganda 
against the people of India through means which, to 
an average reader, appeared to be ordinary, unbiased 
and factual newspaper reporting. As we all know, 
the British, through the Reuters News Agency, have 
had until recently, a strangle-hold on incoming and 
outgoing news in India. Therefore, it was within their 
power io send out exactly the kind of Indian news they 
wanted. They kept on, year in and year out, telling 
the world that there were different factions in India, 
that there were deep-rooted religious animosities, that 
there were the miserable Untouchables, that there, were 
the Maharajahs with their fabulous wealth and scores 
of wives or concubines, that if the British were not 
there, the Hindus and Moslems would massacre each . 


INDIA’S PUBLICITY ABROAD 


Gther—and so on and so forth. The .“misinforma- 
tion”, no doubt, was spread by the British, 

However, some way should have been found to 
counteract this kind of vicious propaganda, but practi- 
cally nothing was done. The fact is that Indian leaders 
are partly to be blamed for the ignorance of the 
Americans. 


Let me give you a few facts and figures: 


Before the Second World War, hardly any Indian 
businessmen, tourists, political leaders, or students, 
ever came to the United States. Few students came 
because they found living expenses -too- high. The 
tourists also found America a little too expensive and 
a little too far. Our political leaders considered it 
more essential to visit England to confer with import- 
ant Britishers. The businessmen had more business 
relations with England than with the United States of 
America. Before the last war, England was the 
“Mecca” of Indians of all types, but unfortunately few 
came to this country. ‘So, India’s contacts with the 
United States were few and insignificant. 

With regard to Indians living in the United States, 
at no time have there been more than 6,000. (The 
first “immigrant” came in 1899. Until 1907, there was 
very little immigration from India. In 1907, 1072 
came in—most of them from Canada.) The figure today 
ig in the vicinity of 4,000. . : 

Almost 95 per cent of the 4,000 odd Indians are 
illiterate. There are about 3,000 on the Pacific Coast 
(2,000 Sikhs, 1,000 Moslems and Hindus), mostly 
farmers (some of them very well-to-do). Then we 
have about 500 in Greater New York, which includes 
Brooklyn and parts of New Jersey, most of whom work 
in factories, restaurants; or garages (large numbers of 
them are lascars who jumped ships). And there are 
about 300 in Detroit, Michigan, most of whom 
work in automobile factories. There are not more 
than 30 to 40 Indian businessmen in the whole of 
the United States. We have a few Swamis, 
and we used to have a few professional lecturers and 
writers. (Recently, several hundred Indian students 
end a score, or more, of businessmen have come.) ~ 

Everyone has to earn his living, which means 
that besides the professional lecturers and writers (1 
am referring to those who had to earn their-living ‘by 
writing and lecturing on India and. who now have 
Government jobs) theré are not many among us who 
can afford to devote time or energy toward educating 
the American public. There is not a single Indian 
who is a newspaper publisher, radio commentator, or 
columnist. 

We were not eligible for citizenship until the 
passage in 1946 of the India Immigration and Natural- 
ization Bill which was introduced and pilated to the 
statute books by the India League of America. There- 
fore, we did not have any voting power and so did 
not have any Congressmen, or Senators, whom we 
could approach for support of our cause, 
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.cake and eat it too. 
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In short, there are only a handful cf Indiar3 in 
this country, and they do not hold positions vhich 
enable them to make much of a dent or 140 m-lion 
Americans. ‘ 

In my humble opinion, the job of mmoving the 
misinformation and ignorance rightly belcnged te the 
Government of India—as in the case of other coun ries, 
or to the Indian National Congress which was the 
chief spokesman for India’s independence. : 

But the old “Government of India” was not the 
Government of the people of India. Quite the 20n- 
trary. The then Government of India ‘in the past 
I have always referred to it as the “Britsh” Govern- 
ment of India), spent its resources in carrying on .nti- 
Indian propaganda. 

And the Indian National Congress never consid2red 
it important to educate the American peo2le—or —_ny- 
one else outside India. As I understand it, the Inlian 
National Congress, perhaps rightly, had always noain- 
tained that its energies should necessarily be consen- 
trated in India because the freedom of Ind.a had t- be 
won from within India and by the Indians, and not 
by the help of America, or any other fore gn courtry. 

As long as we did not do anything :o keep the 
Americans informed about the true state of affairm in 
India, why should we get so angry and dis urbed when 
we find them so ill-informed? We cannot have our 
India decided not :o carry on 
any kind of political or educational propaganda -ut- 
side India. If the results are not quite paatable, vhy 
blame the Americans or others? 

_ If we had made any effort to “sell” our side of the 

story to the American people, and if they iad deciled 
to accept the British version and not ows, then we 
would have a just cause for complaint—bct not waen 
we did not think it worth our while, o- impor-ant 
enough, to bother about what Americans thought. 

But Americans must be blamed too. They must 
be blamed “for having swallowed the Brtish prepa- 
ganda, 

Because, as a great power and as leaders of the 
world, it was their duty to sift into the Indian sizua- 
tion. And as a people believing in the rrinciples of 
democracy, however difficult and compicated the 
Indian problem might have appeared to them, taey 
should not have neglected it. , 

Here are my conclusions: 

A. The “misinformation” about <ndia, the 
‘Ygnorance” about India which has existed in the rast 
and still exists, is very largely due to-the past aati- 
Indian propaganda by the British. 

B. The Indian leaders, preoccupied wit: the he oie 
fight against foreign rule, were unable to countezact 
this poisonous propaganda. 

C. The nationals of India living in the Unied 
States were not by themselves strong enough to 
influence American opinion. Parentheticaly, I may 
mention here that between 1942 and 194 when dur 
leaders were in jail and when the voice of India _ad 
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been throttle, a small band of Indians here, against 
great odds, kept the flag of India’s freedom flying in 
this country. . . 

D. Official anti-Indian propaganda by the British 
has been stog¢ped in this country, though there are still: 
persanal prejudices against India among individual 
Britishers in the British Information Services, British 
Consulates and British Embassy. And when news of 
the disordess between Hindus and Moslems 
reported in the press, they always say, “We told you 
so.” But these veople are not the “policy-makers.” 
They express their views only in their individual 
capacity. 

E. There are no Indians employed by the British 
Information Services, or any other British agencies in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, the British 
Information Services never had any Indian openly 
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employed by them. Yes, thete ete two, dr three, 
who “operated” through the British Information 
Services, but they were never on its payroll. 


_F. The American people, the American press, the 
American Government, all of them are sincerely 
desirous of learning about India and understanding 
India. a | 


G. Large numbers of American people have been 
disgusted with our communal rictings, but by and 
large, the American people feel that a too hasty 
judgment of free, India should not be made. 


H. The Government of India representatives in 
this country have a job to perform. The task ig not 
easy. It will take time to make friends. Do not 
expect miracles. Slowly, and gradually, the star of - 
India will shine in all its glory all over the world, 
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Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages aré reviewed in 
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INTRODUCTION TO ASSAM: By .Dimbeswar 
Neog. Vora & Co. Lid., Bombay. Pp. 226. Price Rs. 9-8. 


This is an ambitious work claiming to give within 
the compass of 226 pages what the present Premier 
of Assam says in the course of his appreciative 
Preface, “the details of every phase of the activities 
of the people of Assam from the pre-historic times to 
the modern days.” It is impossible to deny the author 
the qualities of enthusiasm and industry, for he has 
Jaid under contribution nearly all the sources (includ- 
ing standard works) bearing on his subject. But too 
often he contents himself with quoting long extracts 
from his authorities, thus giving his book almost the 
aspect of a compilation. Want of critical acumen is 
exhibited in the author’s accepting as sober facts (with 
dates going back to 2500 B.C.) the stories of ancient 
kings mentioned in the Epics, the Puranas, and the 
Tantras, and even in Firishta’s Persian History 
(pp. 16-17, 20-21, 142, 164-165, 168-170), Referring to 
Bhagadatta, one of the kings, thus raised from. the 
legendary to the historical plane, the author writes 
(p. 175) : “The whole of modern north Bengal, and 
possibly central Bengal also, was within his kingdom, 
and his dynasty ruled Bengal for nearly 2200 years, 
after which it passed to Noz Gouria, a Kayastha king 
whose descendants ruled for 250 years til] Adisura 
became the ruler.” Equally inexplicable is the date 
(ciren. 600 B.C.) assigned by the author to the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata (pp. 9, 11). An 
undercurrens of chauvinism is exhibited in the author's 
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attempt to deal with such questions as the extent of 
Bhaskaravarman’s authority over Bengal (p. 30), the 
conquest of Kamarupa by the Bengal kings Ramapala, 
Vijayasena and Lakshmanasena (pp. 56-58) and the 
descent of old Assamese from Magadhi Prakrit (p. 197). 
On the evidence of no surer data than inferences from 
passages in the Epics and the Kavyas, he claims to 
include Bhutan with parts of China and Bihar within 
the limits of pre-historic Pragjyotisha (pp. 12, 16). 
The-author’s system of transliteration of Sanskrit 
names is not only antiquated, but erratic. Misprints 
are rumerous, some of the most glaring being “Sir 
Oralstyne” (p. 18), and “Silve Levy”, the author of 
Le Pal (p. 36). Though there is a chronological table 
of the kings of Kamarupa and their contemporaries, the 
book is altogether lacking in maps, genealogical tables, 
bibiliography and index. | . 
-U. N. Guoswau 


‘INDIAN BUSINESS, Vol. I. (Aspects of Orga- 
nisation and Finance): By Kasturchand Lalwani. 
Published by A. Mukherji and Co., Calcutta. 
Pp. xvi+ 448+ xxvi. Price Rs. 10. 


In this volume the author examines the different 
aspects of our Indian business organisation and finance. 
We have Here a sufficiently detailed account of the 
different forms of Our business organisation, home and 
foreign trade, as well as finance. The students as well 
as common readers ‘will find the book really helpful. 
The author deserves encouragement in his study of 
the other aspects of our business. 


MODERN ECONOMICS, Vol. I: By Rabindra- 
nath Chatterji, Published by H. Chatterji and Co. 
Lid., Calcutta. Pp, ix +264. Price Rs. 4-8. 


The book is an attempt to provide a suitable 
text-book on Modern Economics for our B.A. and 
B.Com. students. This volume is confined to economic 
theory, and another volume is promised very soon, 
that will deal with money, banking, 
trade and public finance. The author has amassed a 
vast amount of useful information regarding different 


topics and has condensed them sufficiently to find 28. 


place for each within the narrow space available in 
this volume. The result has been rather disappointing 
from the serious student’s point of view. He will find 
it helpful as a help-book at the time of his examina- 
tion : a convenient and condensed summary of topics 
usually asked in the B.A. examination is ready at his 
disposal. But’ he will not find it helpful or stimulating 
to understand or master handling the analytical tools 
the author so liberally acquaints him with. The tools 
are not presented to the reader in a way that enable 
him. to acquire with it knowledge for ‘himself or 
insight into the subject in which he is going to 
graduate. The book is not likely to guide him to 
independent thinking or develop his critical faculty. 
A student who has already learnt a thing will find in 
the book its condensed expression. He may well be 
* tempted to cram things without understanding them. 
Shortly, the students will find in the book a convenient 
coach helping him to pass examination, but not 2 
careful teacher guiding him to learn and understand 
economic theory. Evidently the learned author is 
highly competent to write a text-book on economic 
theory and we hope that in the next edition he will 
successfully transform it into one. 
: P. C. Grose 


INDIAN ‘HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMIS- 
SION, Vol. 23 (Proceedings of Meetings, Dec. 1946) : 
Published by the Manager of Publications, Dethi. 
Pop. 18 + 163 + 47. 

Part II, pp. 1-74 only of this volume, interests the 
reviewer incorporating, as it does, as many ag thirty~ 
five articles beginning with the Abolition of the 
titular dignity of the Carnatic Nawab and ending in 
Slavery in the north-east India by Chowdhury Khan 
-Amanatullah Ahmad. Of this bundle of papers, Prof. 
Askeri and Dr. A. Halim’s, containing notices o 
bayaz and 2 newly-discovered farman, as also of G. N. 
SRarma’s paper on Amar Kavya Bansavali and Khare’s 
On the Records of the Peshwas, merit notice by 
their value and importance. Interest also attaches to 
Rao Bahadur M. V. Kive's- article, in which he shows 
that the Agra College, which held a ceremony in 1940 
to unveil the portrait of Gangadhar Shastri Patwardhan, 
the Baroda emissary murdered by Trimbakji Dangle 
in 1814, owes the benefaction not of this Baroda 
envoy but of another Shastri of the same name. 

Dr. Qureshi refers to a parchment in which the 
Saint Ruknuddin is said to have made representation 
to Sultan Mahmud Begarha of Gujerat imploring the 
protection of the Girnar Muslims against the persecu- 
tion of the mucaddams of the place. It is revealing 
no doubt, but the question would arise of its authenti- 
city. A facsimile of the document ought to have been 
inserted in the proper vlace, and the volume should 
have ruthlessly excluded the papers that mercly pad 
up. Eeonomy is evident on the geteup, paper and 
print. May we suggest the publication of the researc. 
papers separately, instead of sandwiching ~ them 
betaveen descriptions of office files. ‘ 

; : N. B. Roy 
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THE VISION OF INDIA: By Sisir Kemar Mitra. 
Published by the Culture Publishers, 63 Coilege Street, 
Calcutta 12. Pp. 231. Price Rs. 3. 


This book is a collection of ‘separase articles 
contributed by the learned author in thr Advance, 
Shilpi, Advent and Sri Aurobindo Mandir A-nual from 
1929 to 1946. They have been thoroughly revised and 
considerably rewritten in order to fit them m with the 
general plan of the book. It is stated in the Preface 
by the author that these articles were mainly inspired 
by the thought of Sri Aurobindo. The progress of man 
as envisaged in Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the future 
is studied in the book under review from the stand- 
point of historical evolution. The book owes its title 
to the vision of the Sage of Pondicherry. 

The book is divided into six chaptrs on the 
Vision of India, Indian Unity, Akbar tie Unifier, 
Vision _of Ajaiita, the Néw World” of the Juttre and 
TritegralVision in History. The author affirms that éath 
chaptér tends to focus the visions of Sri Aurobindo 
on a particular aspect of man’s cultural evoLition—the 
first on the spiritual adventure of India, the second 
and third on Unity, the fourth on Art, the fifth on a 
new world and the sixth on history and the record 
of the march of man towards his supreme goal. 

In section V of the first chapter while d-velling on 
the pioneers of the modern age in India the shoughtful 
author makes this pertinent observation on Sri Rama~ 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda : “Sri Rarakrishna’s 
was a finger of light that pointed India onwerd on the 
age-old path of the Spirit, by which only, cs he and 
his great disciple repeated time and again, sould she 
arrive at the goal assigned to her by the Di penser of 
her destiny . . . Sri Ramakrishna’ saw the cneness of 
the Divine and His creative force and caled upon 
man to turn towards Her and live in Her. That is ° 
why Dakshineswar is the beginning of the Mother’s 
work to which was given its first form by Vivekananda, 
that mighty apostle of resurgent India. It was here 
that the past spiritual experiences of India were re- 
lived and the initial lines of their application indicated, 
so that the country by following them migh grow 1n 
readiness for the new age of the Spirit in the future 
when that work would be accomplished.” : : 

The first chapter is concluded with an cutline of 
Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the divine life for the new 
man, There the author avers that each school of Indian 
Thought has upheld an ideal which when practised 
transforms only a particular part of the human being 
—-as mind in the case of the Vedantin, hears in that 
of the Vaishnava, and the higher vital snd other 
life-parts of nature in that of the Tantrik : but the- 
entire being had never had the benefit of sul limation. 
The author further asserts that the new Trvth which 
Sri Aurobindo teaches would bring about a total con- 
version of the whole being. Sri Aurobindc himself 
Vision thus: “This illuminaton and 
change will take up’ and recreate the. whol: being ; 
mind. life and bodv ; it will be not only an inner 
experience of the Divinity but a remoulding of both 
the inner and outer existence by its Power. What, Sri 
Aurobindo has brought for us we fail to sopreciate 
with our ljttle knowledge. Is it anything mor than a 
sort of spiritual synthesis ? 

Pa Swami JacApiswaranaAnpA 
“KLPONA: By Tapan Mohan Chatter. With 
tes by Tarak Chandra Das. Published bry Orient 

Longmans Ltd., Calcutta, Bombay and Madias. Price 
Rs. 3. : ; A 

A type of domestic art in Bengal, Alpona decora~- 

tive design, is associated with the semi-relig ous and 
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religious ceremonies in a Bengali household celebrated 
by ‘women in particular. The- play of feminine 
imagination in drawing various patterns of flowers and 
designs, and the devout observance of the semi~ 
religious Vraias (ceremonies) tend to make the hearts 
of the young girls not only romantic and artistic but 
also graceful and devotional. The book takes. note of 
a number of the popular Vrates and also of the various 
designs and patterns drawn by the girls in that con- 
nection. The illustrations of the book have been taken 
from the drawings by Abanindranath Tagore used in 
his own book in Bengali, Bangalar Vrate. Tastefully 
got-up and printed, this book will not fail to attract 
every art-lover of India and abroad. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE FOR INDIA: By 
Prof. Baldoon Dhingra. Published by Padma Publica- 
tions Lid, Bombay. Price Rs. 2. ‘ 


Prof. Dhingra’s dissertation is based upon - the 
assumption that expression of the national life and 
aspirations is largely dependent upon the establish- 
ment of tke National Theatre. His’ reference to the 
Aitic and Sanskrit dramas as reflecting the basic ideas 
about the life and ideals of the Greek and the Ancient 
Hindu is very apt. And, his reference to the National 
Theatre movement in the respective European coun- 
-tries is very engaging. But, Prof. Dhingra should. in 
this connection endeavour to bridge up the gulf 
between the Sanskrit and the Bengali Thobtred, The 
Bengali Theatre owes its origin absolutely to the 
Europeans in India. Why the theatrical art of Ancient 
India could not maintain itself? How many of the 
provinces. of India possess permanent theatrical stages 
and considerable theatrical literature ? Since Sanskrit 
was outmoded by Pali or Prakrit, the existing local 
Janguages gained in importance, and today, there are 
more than a hundred languages, ‘both spoken and 
written, all over the country. The National Theatre 
movement should be preceded by a National Literature 
and Language. When India began to lose her linguistic 
unity, dance art, with Abhinaya (dramatic art), came 
into fashion. If the National Theatre is a necessity, the 


move must be preluded by the publication of an all-- 


Jadia magazine on ‘Theatre Arts.” The different opinions 
expressed through the journal and the record of 
progress of the country towards the National -Theatre 
ideal will alone tell when the foundation of the 
National Theatre should be laid. 

SantosH CHATTERJEE 


, LABOUR (Report of the Sub-committee of the 
National Planning Committee) : Published by Vora 
oe ee Publishers Lid., Bombay. Pages 195. Price 
2. 8. . Bel 

The present volume is the report of the Labour 
Sub-committee of which Shri N. M. Joshi and Shri V. 
R. Kalappa are chairman and secretary respectively. 
Shri K. T. Shaki is the General Secretary and Editor 
of the National Planning Committee. The book ‘con- 
tams a preface, an introduction and a draft charter of 
labour, all written by the Editor, Mr. K. T. Shah, 
Report of the Sub-committee, minutes of dissent from 
Messrs. 8. D. Saklatwala, V. V. Giri, S. R. Bose, a note 
on labour problem by Dr. B. R. Seth, Resolutions of 
the N. P. C., Questionnaire and Summary of Develop- 
ments (by K. T. Shah). Labour is an important aspect 
of our national life and in its utilization in right 
manner lies our economic salyation. But national life 
must be considered as.a whole and not part by part 
amd as such reports of all the sub-committees must be 
taken into consideration by the Central Planning 
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Committee (or rather the National Government) _for 
implementation that will revolutionize our conditions 
of life for the better. Draft Charter outlines 
(a) Labour’s place in production, (b) Return for 
work, (c) Amenities of work, (d) Discipline of work- 
ers, (e) Amenities of industrial employment; (f) Hous- 
ing and transport, (g) Workers’ health and social 
security, (h) Education and training, () Workers’ 
organisations and other allied subjects. The Sub~ 
committee’s report recommends in regard to hours, of 
work, child labour, health and safety, creches, mini- 
mum wage, labour in plantation, seamen, dock work~ 
ers, building workers, domestic servants, shop assis- 
tants, housing, holidays with pay, workmen’s compen~- 
sation, maternity benefit, social insurance, education. 
(technical and general), trade unions, trade disputes, 
statistics, labour inspection and legislation and finally 
workers’ voice or control in management. . 

This volume will be a helpful study for the 
students of economics as well as for the workers in the 
field of labour. 


GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING AND DRAFT- 
ING: By L. "“M. Mitra. Prabartak Publishers, 
61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Pages 263. Price Rs. 4-8. 


Since we reviewed this book in September, 1945 
issue of this journal, the bulk of the book hag been 
considerably increased by additional exercises. The 
departmental candidates of the various Accounts 
offices of the Government of India will find this book 
very suitable: for their purpose and we are sure this 
revised edition will retain its popularity among those 
for whom it is meant. 

A. B, Dorra 


. 


BENGALI 


KALIKATA SAMSKRITA COLLEGER ITI- 
HASA (History of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta), 
Part I, 1824-1858 : By Brajendra Nath Bandyopadhyay. 
Published by the Government of West Bengal. Price 
Rs. 2. 


This small Bengali booklet of 90 pages is the first — 
of a series designed to commemorate the 125th ' 
anniversary of the foundation of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta which falls on the- first day of January next - 
(1949). It deals with the history of the college from 
its foundation in 1824 up to 1858 when Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, of blessed memory, resigned hig 
office as Principal of the College. The present Principal 
of the College has given evidence of good sense and 
wisdom, unhappily very rare in this country, by 
selecting Brajendra Babu to write out this part of the 
history. Indeed no better choice could have been made. 
By his life-long Jabour in studying the documents of 
the 19th tentury, Brajendra Babu has collected a vast 
amount of very valuable materials for the Cultural 
History of Bengal for which the country owes him a 
deep debt of gratitude. In this small book he has 
brought together a mass of interesting data on the 
early history of the college, the most important part 
of which is a detailed account of its teachers and 
organization. He has thus resuscitated the memory of * 
a band of learned scholars, mostly forgotten, who laid 
the foundations of the future greatness of the college. 

The short but well-documented account of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Widyasagar’s period of Principalship is 
full of interest. It shows what the college was before 
his time’ and how he remodelled it according to a plan 
which may still give food for thought to the education~ 
ists of this country. The full text of his report, dated 
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16th December 1850, printed on pp. 72-83, should be — 


read again“in the context of the present set-up of 
the country, and I believe it will help us a great deal 
in solving many of the educational problems that face 
us today. Though written about a century ago, it 
commends a course of study which would harmoniously 
combine the traditional learning of the past with a 
knowledge of the progressive arts and science of the 
West, acquired through -the medium of the Vernacular 
viz. Bengalis If the spirit of this recommendation were 
followed in the evolution of our educational system, 
much of the present evils might have been removed. 
As it is, we can yet study it to our great advantage 
along with the very interesting controversy -between 
Pandit Iswar Chandra and Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, 


Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares. As we close this. 


interesting booklet we seem to see before us the image 
of Vidyasagar, great alike in his gigantic intellect, 
eatholicity of views and far-sighted vision of the future 
- greatness of the country. We commend this small 
book to every one who wishes to know something of 
our past education and its progress in future. . 
R. C. Marompar 


BHARATER MUKTI SANDHANI: By Jogesh 
Chandra Bagal. Bharati Book Stall, Ramanath Mazum- 
dar Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 


After two hundred years of subjugation India has, 
today, attained her political freedom. The Indian 
National Congress which is mainly responsible for the 
liberation of thirty crores of people from foreign yoke 
was founded during the later part of the 19th century, 
ae. in the year 1885. It should not, however, be for- 
gotten that from the very beginning of the nineteenth 
century political consciousness grew amongst the 
intelligentsia of Bengal who were fortunate. enough 
to have great personalities like Rammohun Roy and 
Dwarakanath Tagore in the forefront. Following the 
footsteps of Rammohun, Dwarakanath worked whole- 
heartedly for the all-round emancipation of our mother- 
Jand. From the third decade of the nineteenth century 
the official and non-official Europeans unitedly began 
to exploit and persecute our innocent countrymen. 
This inhuman treatment of the ruling race was an 
eye-opener to man like Harischandra Mukherjee who 
lived and died for the cause of the oppressed subjects 
of this country. Rajnarain Bose, the grand old man of 
Bengal, first told us that the lack of self-confidence was 
the cause of all our miseries which will never end 
unless we become self-reliant. It was he who first pro- 
pagated the ideals of Indian nationalism. Naba Gopal 
Mitra tried to give Rajnarain’s ideas and ideals of 
nationalism a definite and concrete shape by organiz- 
ing the Hindu or the Chaitra Mela. Inspired with burn- 
ing patriotism Sisir Kumar Ghosh started the Amrita 
Bazay Patrika: Surendranath Banerjea’s voice, imbued 
with emotional patriotic feeling, thundered throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast country. The bio- 
graphical sketches and many-sided activities of these 
and some other nation-builders (e.g., Ramlochan and 
Ram Gopal Ghosh) of India have been included in 
Mr. Bagal’s present work which is the outcome of 
laborious research work. There is a tendency, today, 
even amongst the top-ranking political Jeaders of India 
to belittle Bengal. But Mr. Bagal’s Bharater Mukti 
Sandhani will convince the reader that in India, Bengal 
of the nineteenth century was the pioneer province 
in all the progressive movements. What she sowed 2 

century ago, Free India is reapéng today. : 
: Naurst Kumar Buapra 


HINDI 


DHARMA-JYOTI: By Jagat Narain. Pudlir ted 
by Anand Publishing House, Theosoph cal coc 2ty, 
Benares. Pp. 343. Price Rs. 3. «3 


This is the second edition of the book svhich, then 
it firs; appeared some years ago, met with a ~ery 
favourable—and . richly-deserved too—reveption a8 
being a highly useful, simply-written, ton-s-cte7ian 
exposition of the fundamental tenets and :raditior; of 
the Hindu faith. The author’s intimate acquzint.nce 
with the philosophy of Theosophy has given hm 4 
truly scientific standpoint, and that has sood him in 
good stead, indeed. It is a timely publizatior, ‘For, 
the cancer of communalism, which is eatng into the 
vitals of India, could be remedied only -vith the aid 
of such interpretations. Dharma-jyott will go a long 
way, in creating an atmosphere of apprec-ative, u-der- 
standing, and, therefore, of tonicsome tolcrancc ir. our 
educational institutions, 


MAHAVIRA VARDHAMANA: Ey  Jage-tish- 
chandra Jain. Published by Visva-Vani Press, A laha- 
bad. Pp: 68. Price Re. I-d. 


- An authentic account of the life and teachinzs of 
the illustrious founder of the Jain faith. I is f ee from 
the exaggerations and imaginations of tae blinc fol- 
lower. Its style has both the severity anc hea:t-rarm- 
ing humanity of the Jain monk. Many vill Eail it as 
an excellent handbook in the ethics and essenticls of 
Jainism. ae 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 


(1) MALARIA: By Vithaldas Magzinlal K. thari. 
Published by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, -Ahme ‘abad. 
1946. Paper cover. Pp. 42. Price seven «nnas. | 


(2) ADHUNIK BHARAT: Translated b1 Fandu- 
rang Ganesh Deshpande. Published a. above. 1948. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 608. Price Rs. 6. 


Malaria is the scourge of India ; it i a fcll «isease 
to which both the rich and the poor muccumb It is 
very necessary that every one should know ‘ts z2auses 
and remedy. All that is known on the sabjec’ is made 
available to the ordinary reader in nor-technic.] and 
easy language,-so as to let him know how le can 
prevent its attack and if he has fallen a victim to it 
then check it and drive it away. Dr. Manikaais pre- 
face has put the whole question in a aut-skell The 
second book, a Modern Bharat, is a tranlaton of 
Professor Javdekar’s ‘vell-known work rn Mare:hi. It 
is a scholarly treatise, and traces tne rise 2f the 
British power after the decline and fall of the Mogul 
Empire and the disappearance of Marataa rue, Zvents 
are set down here, viewed from our owr poirt ¢f view 
and not through the coloured spectacle of chzonicles 
and histories written by aliens and Enzlishmer They 
are thus presented in their true pe-speccive The 
current political movements, their origia, strength and 
present state are analysed and giver their proper 
place. My. Javdekar has suffered deten-ion .nd knows 
where the shoe pinches. The translator is e p actised 
hand and has given a correct version o: this imortant 


book. 
, KOA OS. 
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- Racialism is intolerable and no part of the world 








Man of the Month 
The New Review observes : 


November was a Nehru month: Panditji’s birth- 
day celebrations, his epoch-making speech at the Paris 
Conference of the U.N.O., his London meetings with 
the Commonwealth’s Prime Ministers focussed atten- 
tion on our Premier who .is progressively dominating 
Indian affairs and commanding the world’s respect. 
His realism is in striking contrast with the occasional 
unrealism of Gandhiji, his emotional and humane gifts 
attract a warmer sympathy than his master’s asceticism, 
and his adaptability to men and times is more effective 


‘than Bapuji’s timelessness. 


Pandit Nehru’s speech in Paris had the virginal 
candour of a reborn nation for countries devastated 
by war, mutual fear and distrust, and paralysed in 
recurring imbroglios. In the gold-and-rose-coloured 
hall’ of the Palais de Chaillot, with a quiet voice and 
flood-lit gestures, he recalled the leading principle 
that not only objectives but also means and methods 
must be ethically good. With the impassioned insis- 
tence of one who had stood away from international 
conflict, he cautioned the big powers against hatred 
and violence-: 

“Out of hatred and violence you will not build 
peace. It is a contradiction in terms, We have got 
into a cycle of hatred and violence and the most 
brilliant debate will not get you out of it unless you 
find other ways and means. If you continue in this 
cycle, the result will not only be tremendous devasta- 
tion all over the world, but also non-achievement by 
any power or group of powers of its objectives. It 18 
difficult to get hatred, prejudice and fear out of our 
minds. Nevertheless unless we do so, we shall never 
succeed.” 

Without moralising about heart-conversion and 
soul-force, he abruptly sought to shake his audience 
out of its present obsessions by enlarging its horizon. 
He reminded the world-assembly of the world’s real 
dimensions : : . 

‘You will not solve your problems by thinking 
that the problems of the world are mainly European. 


‘There are vast tracts of Asia which may not in the 


past have taken much part in world-affairs, but they 
are awake, their people are moving and they have no 
intention whatever of being ignored or passed by. 


Today Asia counts in world affairs and tomorrow it 
will count much more. - 
“The age of colonialism is dead and gone, and 


those who suffered from colonialism and imperialism 
are bound to help all countries up to self-government. 
is 
going to tolerate it unless there is superior force for 
a while . . . I wonder if it would be possible for the 
Assembly to take a holiday from political problems 
and settle down to economic problems like food sup- 
plies for the needy parts of the world.” 

- Panditji ended with a renewed plea for mutual 
trust and universal concord. The speech was warmly 
applauded, it was declared ‘impressive’, ‘arresting’; 
and the next day the Assembly went on with its sorry 


agenda: Palestine, Greek frontier, atom -centrol, ete. 
Not even the most brilliant speech got them out 
of it! : 


Commonwealth 
The same Review observes : 


The London Conference between the Eremiers of 
the former British Commonwealth of Nat:ons was & 
social gathering of political leaders, a rourd of high 
teas and higher talks. The Conference was no parlia- 
ment, no Cabinet, just a tMendly converexzione of 
people who sought mutual acquaintance and were pre- 
‘pared Ten erms, ey might 
even found a fraternity or a sorority, but -hat might 
be discussed later on ; for the present no promise, no 
compromise was made; nothing was to spol the con- 
vivial amity. Even Eire, who stood alooz and had 
gone back to its isolation of centuries agc, gathered 
an informal meeting of her own, and annoanced that 
when she would sever all legal links with the Common- 
wealth, she would weave bonds of friendshir with all. 

Panditji listened quietly, memorised al the pro- 
‘posals, sayings and suggestions and broight them 
back to the Congress party, to the Cabinet, and to the 
Consembly. the councry to no 


had_ committed yt 
scheme whatever. India wou tst_be daclared ‘a 


sovereign democratic republic,’ but sovereignty” and_ 
independence did not imply isolation ; the problems 
of her relations to Commonwealth counties would. 
in_time be tackled and_solved by the Consembly which 
alone was competent in the matter. ‘Oc _being a 
republic has -nothing “or little to do with whct relations 
we should have atti ofliee unica satabls wits the 

. K. and other Commonwealth countries. That is @ 
question which has to be determined by -his House 
and none else, independently of what our Constitution 
is going to be ; 

As Panditji had cautioned the U. N. Assembly to 
rise above their big quarrels, he chided th: members 
of the Consembly who had fallen from. the 1947 spirit 
into partisan local squabbles about relatively un- 
important matters, 
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Helen Keller : The Unconquercble 


The following article by Carol Eughes is 
reprinted in The National Christian Council Review 
from the May, 1947 number of Coronet : 


It was no namby-pamby who was chon univer~ 
sally as one of the twelve great women leacers of the 
past 100 years, who inspired the New York Times to 
couple her name with Thomas A. Edison in ita 
evaluation of great outstanding Americans It was a 
warrior of some mettle who received this accolade 
from Mark Twain: “The two most interesting 
characters of the 19th century are Napoleon and Helen 
Keller.” ; 

Helen Keller was born a normal chid in Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, on June 27, 1880. Both Ler mother 
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and iather wete related to illustrious families, but like 
most Southerners of the time they were land poor. 
Her father, Captain Keller, was a newspaper editor 
who dabbled in politics. As the first child of the family, 
the bright and pretty Helen came, saw and conquered. 
She was the spoiled spitfire of a very happy couple. 
Then one night, tragedy struck—a mysterious 
fever at the age of 19 months, described as “acute 
congestion” of the’ stomach and brain.’ No hope was 
held for recovery. All night long the battle for her life 
went on, and into days and nights that followed while 
the fever held its grip. Then one morning the disease 
left as mysteriously ag it had come. She lay calm, 


white and seemingly conscious. But when the parents. 


held out a doll, no hand, reached for it. 

Her gray-blue eyes looked up but showed no signs 
of recognition, When they spoke to her, she did not 
reply. Then the doctor said gently : “She is alive, and 
that is all. She can neither see you, hear you nor 
speek to you.” ; : : 

The weeks that followed were filled with horror 
for the Kellers. Their daughter, according to the 
belief of the times, was a complete idiot. A hopeless- 
ness descended on the house and its shuttered windows. 
But then, ane day, little Helen proceeded to get’ out 
of bed. And things began to happen. She wanted to 
run, to laugh, and to play. She would only stumbie 
and fall. She wanted to shriek and Jaugh and be with 
other children. She could not utter a.sound. All her 
emotions lay heavy and cold, locked inside her. 

She became a little hellion, this girl who had been 
& vivacious, ughing, happy child. Now, with only 
primitive reflexes left, she had no outlet for mirth 
or auger—except violence. When she was pleased she 
would smile and giggle. When she was angry she would 
kick and scratch. Moody, idle, intelligent, the uneasy 
silence that cloaked her became almost unbearable. 


In her book, she says: “I felt as if invisible hands. 


were holding me and I made frantic efforts to escape.” 

Her mother and father could not, would not, put 
her in an irstitution. In desperate hope Captain Keller 
journeyed <-o Washington to see Dr. Alexander 
Graiam Bel, who had been doing some work for the 
deaf. Dr. Bell, quickly interested in Helen’s case, 
wrote to the Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston 
and asked them to send a special teacher. Thus, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan arrived at the Keller home on the 
day “the listle hellcat” was seven years old. 

A perscn blessed by divine touch, Anne Sullivan 
was well-equipped to deal with the tantrums, the 
cunning and the intelligence of Helen. Orphaned as a 
child, she had been brought up in an almshouse until, 
blinded ‘herself, she had been sent to Perkins. After 
several years an operation was performed and she 
regained her sight. “It was as if a Master Mind had 
planned the whole thing,” she once said, “because I 
knew so well the terror that infested the mind of 
Helen Keller.” : 

Anne agreed to takeover the education of a child 
who could only be taught by touch, taste and smell— 
certainly a doubtful career for a lovely girl of 20. Her 
only guidance was a “loving heart, the personal 
experience of blindness and a firm belief in a child” 
who was about as approachable as a rattlesnake. What 
was to become a friendship that lifted two people to 
a pinnacle of world respect started out as a pitched 
battle between two strong wills. Mutinous and mis- 
guided, Helen was accustomed to having her own way: 
she decided to get rid of this new hindrance, “Teacher” 
thought otherwise. . 

Hach gauged the other's strength by manoeuvering. 
Evea getting Helen to do the simplest things, such a8 
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combing her hair, was a struggle. When Teacher tried 
discipline, Helen rebelled. One day she locked her 
mother in the pantry, then laughed as her mother 
pounded on the door. She tormented Negro children 
on the plantation by tearing off their’ clothes. She 
upset her baby sister’s cradle, and was not even con- 
cerned as to whether the infant had been injured. 

“I suppose I will have many battles with this little - 
woman,” Anne wrote to a friend, “until I can teach 
her two things—obedience and love.” 

After countless sporadic storms, Anne begged the 
Kellers to let her take Helen and live apart in @ 
cottage on the property, for she knew that discipline 
was impossible in the parents’ presence. Reluctantly 
they agreed. From that day on things were different. 
“My heart is singing,’ Anne wrote after a few months. 
“The little savage has learned her first lesson in 
obedience and finds'the yoke not too hard.” 

The first lesson began with a doll. Anne gave the 
doll to Helen and then spelled d-o-l-l in the manual 
alphabet in the child’s hand. This simple word took 
two days to learn. But the infinite patience of ,Anne 
Sullivan continued. ‘ 

The second great step in Helen’s education came . 
about by accident. All morning, Teacher had been 
trying to get her to understand the difference between 
a mug and the milk in the mug. Discouraged, she took * ' 
Helen for a walk, during which they passed a well 
where water was being pumped. She put Helen’s hand 
under the water and then tried to impart the connec- 
tion between the feel of the water and the texture of 


milk, 

Suddenly Helen received the intuitive flash, A 
thrill ran through her. Later she wrote of the incident : 
“a misty consciousness as of something long forgotten 
came over me; and the mystery of language was 
revealed. The word w-a-t-e-r startled my soul and it 
awoke... .” 

That night for the first time Helen crawled into 
bed with Teacher and put her arms around her neck. 
The little savage had been tamed at last. : : 

Having emerged from her dark cell, Helen was 
like a healthy little animal. With a heart on fire, a 
brain possessed, a soul haunted by a strange impelling 
something that would not let it rest, she wanted to 
learn everything—and at once. In a fever of excitement 
she explored everything, asking Teacher so rapidly for 
explanations that it was difficult to keep pace with her 
learning. The world was suddenly so vast, so terrific, 
so beautiful that she wanted to catch up with it fast. 

’ Anne Sullivan spelled out for her: “The best and 
most beautiful things in the world which cannot be 
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seen or even touched, but just felt in the heart.” These 
words have lived with Helen Keller ever since, and 
have enlivened her world. 

In March, 1890, Helen and Miss Sullivan went to 
Boston and entered the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf. The School had agreed to work-with the girl’s 
voice and see if she could learn to speak. After several 
lessons she was able to pronounce haltingly but 
triumphantly : “I am not dumb -now.” : 

They knew then that they could teach her to 
speak, but she must accept the discouraging reality 
that her voice could never sound normal. Today her 
voice is low-pitched and somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, but with people who know her well she con- 
verses with ease. 

‘By the time she was ten years old, Helen, had 
become a national figure. The Perkins Institute pub- 
lished a report of her progress and the press descended. 
While the publicity was distasteful to modest Anne 
Sullivan, she knew it would be useful to Helen, for’ it 
introduced them to a coterie of outstanding people 
and devoted friends who meant a lot to them. later 
on when the financial situation became acute. 

Everybody wanted to see Helen. President Cleve- 
land received them at the White House; the Rev. 
Phillip Brooks undertook to enlighten Helen on_reli- 
gious matters. She exchanged letters with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and John Greenleaf Whittier. William 
James called on her at Perkins Institute, and her 
oldest and best friend, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
took her to “see” Niagara Falls. 

Later when she went to New York to study at 
Wright-Humason School, her social contacts included 
almost all of Who's Who in America. - Witty, bright, 
argumentative, rebellious and very much alive, she 
enchanted such notables as John D. Rockefeller, 
William Dean Howells, Woodrow Wilson and Henry 
van Dyke. Harsen Rhoades and H. H. Rogers raised 
money for her education, She met Mark Twain, and 
the moment they clasped hands she felt they were to 
be friends for life. And they were—until his death. 

Since the age of eight, Helen had resolved to go 
to college, and now her restless intellect reached out 
beyond ordinary things. She longed to know mathe- 
matics, science and the politics of our country. Having 
at her disposal the best intellects of America, she 
drained them dry of -knowledge. And in return, her 
once-diseased body and mind gave stimulus to lordly 
souls. Andrew Carnegie said to her: “There was 4 
time when I would have no time for you. But look 
what you have taught me !” 

When she broke through the stern serenity of 
Radcliffe College and “made them take her by passing 
entrance examinations,” she met her severest test. For 
both Helen and Teacher, the college 
struggle, the most difficult obstacle being lack of time 
and books. Everything had to be put into Braille for 
Helen, or translated hour after hour into her « hand. 
She could not hear or see lecturers ; she could not 
read their books. She wrote of Miss Sullivan’s agility : 
“Her words rush through my hands like hounds in 
pursuit of a hare.” 

She read Braille until her finger-tips bled. She 
worked in an atmosphere of grim determination and 
excitement. Long after. normal bodies and minds were 
asleep, little Helen, who needed no lights for her work. 
was rushing through Braille. Sometimes she never went 
to bed, but directly to class ; yet at times discourage- 
ment bore down until her mind almost cracked. 

A few instructors finally sensed her fine mind, and 
Charles Townsend Copeland inspired her to write an 


autobiography. “You have something to say,” he told 
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her, “and your own way of saying it.” She decidec to 
start right away, to provide funds for her expensive 
education, for she did not like being derendent on 
anyone. Between the book and her college work she, 
almost had a breakdown. 

In 1904, Helen Keller was graduated frcm Radc-iffe 
“cum laude’ The college paid no attentisn—but the 
world did. She was the first blind deaf-mutf in his ory 
to receive an academic degree. She hed not coly 
earned it, in the face of antagonism, Lut she 1ad 
earned it with honours. From that day anward, the 
tide turned for all the handicapped pecole of the 
world. The will, the strength, the fighting courage of 
Helen Keller had lifted the spirits of milfions of un- 
fortunates doomed to despair, 

Even though Helen had won her rst m jor 
victory, there was still the problem of earnmng a liv ng. 
What could she do? Striving to make kerself inde- 
pendent, she was constantly warding off the sympachy’ 
of curiosity and proffered sums of money. But if 
appeals for help came in, she gave whatever she hid. 

When she won the Annual Achievement Award of 
$5,000 from Pictorial Review, she gave it tc an ageacy 
for the Blind. When Andrew Carnegie offered her an 
annuity, she refused, preferring to be on har own. He 
let the offer stand “on probation.” It stood a long t:me, 
before Helen Keller accepted it—and never for herealf. 

In her efforts to earn a living, she had tried fa-m- 
ing, writing," lecturing, vautigville and the movies, By 
the time she had finished college, she ad eared 
enough from writing to buy a little farm. Meanw ile 
John Macy, a young man from Harvard, had been hired 
to type her manuscripts and translate hooks in Brale. 
She, Macy (who later married Anne Sullivan) nd, 
Teacher bought another farm in Wrenthsm, Massa- 
chusetts, and moved in. But since they knew li-tle 
about farming, the project failed. 


It was while at Wrentham, however, that Hclen 
began her efforts to help the blind on a ful-time scale. 
It was there she made her important contribution to 
the prevention of blindness in children by ‘ighting -he 
taboos that cloaked venereal disease. Today a solution 
of silver nitrate or some other preparation is ised 
against the germ that may attack the eyes of children 
at birth. 

Jt was inevitable that Helen Keller and Hollyw sod 
should mix. Movies were young in those days, -nd 
grasping for ideas. They hit upon Helen Keller 3 a 
means of bringing “a message of hope to < war-weary 
world.” She went into movies as full of tounce 53 & 
rubber ball. Moreover, she thought the film might 
save Mrs. Macy from financial difficulties, fcr Teach=r's 
health was failing snd Helen felt responsib e for hr. 

But when the picture finally opened, the cri ics 
drew a kindly veil across it. Helen was delive-ed 
financially by accepting Carnegie’s offer, which weuld 
help to take care of Teacher. And when Teacher Lad 
recovered from the rigors of motion-picture mak-ng, 
the two were invited into vaudeville. 

At fist it seemed strange to appeir on he 
Orpheum Circuit with trained seals and acrobats, 2ut 
the act was kept dignified and Helen Kelle swept -he 
country with her charm, her excitement, Ler obvious 
love of the theatre. Even the question period never 
stumped her. She always had a witty respcnse. 

Her first lecture in Montclair, New Jersey, h: w- 
ever, so unnerved Helen that she ran frorr the stcge. 
But her later lectures were a great success, and che 
and Anne toured the country, until at Ist faithful 
Teacher collapsed in a hotel room and Helen 770s 
helpless. John Macy had gone away and both woren 
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knew he would not be back. Anne Sullivan Macy was 
losing her evesight again, and there was no one as yet 
to take her place with Helen. 

By now Helen Keller had become more of an 
institction than a woman. She was asked to speak 
before meetings and legislatures, to serve on com- 
missions, to write articles, to raise funds, to travel 
abroad and interest European countries in the cause 
of blindness. Her mail was an engulfing torrent, some- 
times mounting to thousands of letters a week ; she 
was £ clearing house for all information concerning 
the bind. All of this had become much too much for 
Teacher and Helen. 

Shortly after Teacher’s collapse, Helen bought a 
home in Forest Hills, New York, and sought someone 
to hep with the multitude of details. It was then that 
Polty Thomson arrived on the scene. Before Miss 
Thamson ceme, everyone said: “What will Helen do 
when Mrs. Macy has gone?” After she arrived people 
Were soon saying: “What would the two of them do 
withoit Miss Thomson ?” ; 

$ae started as secretary, remained to become 
couns2ilor, adviser, friend and companion. With the 
passirg of Anne Sullivan Macy, she was more than 
ready to step in as full-time secretary and companion. 

The death of Teacher was a blow to Helen Keller. 
Short-y after Anne’s death she wrote: “I lived too 
long with Teacher's 
conteat witha ordinary folk, J shall look about despite 
mysell for the sparkle w. which she charmed the 
dulles; person into a new appreciation of beauty, 
justic: and human rights. My fingers will cry out for 
her descriptive touches, her exquisite tenderness, her 
brighi summaries of conversation and books. But 1 
shall go on with my work because I know Teacher 
would have said I should.” : 

Helen has gone on. Incessantly active, she has 
earned a handsome living with her prolific writing on 
a thousand subjects. When the American Foundation 
for tke Blind was set up in 1923, she became a staff 
member and has since become one of its most valuable 
assets In the past two years she has visited hundreds 
of ve.erans’ hospitals. When one hardboiled sergeant 
heard she was coming, he exclaimed : “Why she must 
be 10C years old !” When she left he said: “I thought 
eb handicapped until I met her. Why, I’m only 

ind 7 

Today, at 66, Helen Keller shows no signs of 
axhaustion. Physically, the most striking thing about 
her i her animation. She is fair-complexioned ; her 
blue-gray eyes are alive and active, with none of the 
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fixed stare usually associated with the blind. Infinitely 
feminine, she is always well-groomed and delights in 4 


- shopping spree. Her hats are as gay as Hedda 


‘ooper’s. . 
In conversation or argument, she has a thousand 
expressions. Her quiet talk is of ordinary things—her 
garden flowers, the feel of air and sun. Her expressions 
are truly colourful: gray is “a soft shawl around the 
shoulders”; blue is “the wide sweep of the sky” red 
is “warmth, courage and companionship.” George 
Bernard Shaw told her: “If only all Americans could 
see as well as you do.” 


When Arcan Ridge, her home in Westport, Con- 
necticut, burned to the ground last November while 
Helen Keller was in Europe, her large and cherished 
collection of books in .Braille was destroyed. Upon 
hearing the news, the people of England presented her 
with a complete set of Shakespeare in Braille. With 
Polly Thompson and a small household staff, Miss 
Keller is now living temporarily in a Westport house 
loaned her by friends, 

In “listening” to people talk, Helen Keller places 
her thumb on the speaker’s throat the first two fingers 
on the lips and the third finger on the base of the 
nose. If they “don’t get embarrassed,” she can hear 
everything they say. Meanwhile, Polly Thomson is 
translating the entire conversation into Miss Keller’s 
hand so swiftly and accurately that nothing is missed. 

Sensitive to the moods of friends, Hellen Keller 
can tell by the way their hands touch hers just how 
they are feeling. She scoffs at the idea of a sixth sense, 
or at the suggestion that her powers of touch or smell 
are more acute than others just because she is blind 
and deaf. “I have been pinched, pricked, squeezed, 
buzzed, everything but vivisected,” she laughs, “and I 
still come out just normal.” 


“Helen Keller’s spirit abounds with the joy of 
living. Inevitably she must have spells of depression, 
but she never permits them to go beyond her own 
borders. “I seldom think about my limitations,” she 
says, “but sometimes there is just a touch of yearning, 
vague like the swift perfume of a flower.” 

A-fritnd has paid her the tribute accepted 
generally: “Hers is a soul that accepts whatever 
conditions come to it—a great and dearly loved 
human being.” 


Weather at Command. 


Great benefits will accrue to mankind if an 
easy method of causjng clouds to shed rain 
could be discovered. Science and Culture 
makes the following observations : 


Weather is so important for mankind that control of 
it by artificial methods has ‘been a cherished dream since 
But the earliest methods were those 
of magic, and were mere charlatanism. The growth of 
meteorological knowledge during the past and present cen- 
turies did not afford prospects of any practical solution, 
hecause the fudamental knowledge of the process of con- 
densation of water vapour into drops that form clouds, 
and difference between rain-bearing and non-rain-bearing 
clouds was lacking. It has taken a long time to get to 
this knowledge, but even now all the physical processes 
are not clearly understood. But on the basis of the little 
fundamental knowledge that has already been available, 
experiments on artificial rain-making have been started in 
U.S.A. and Australia, with a large amount of -success 
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if the reports in the daily papers are correct. At any rate 
these two countries have taken to the experiments with 
a good deal of earnestness, and we learn from newspaper 
reports that the Army and Navy in the U.S’A. have 
jointly sponsored a scheme called ‘Project Cirrus’ for 
carrying out extensive experiments on artificial rain-making 
and allied problems and nearly 3 million dollars were 
appropriated for this purpose im 1947-48. The results of 
these experiments will be awaited with success, unless 
the news is declared a prospective war-contraband. 

It has been found, in Australia and Chile (South 
America), and in the deserts of Rajputana in our own 
country, that very often heavy clouds pass for days to- 
gether without shedding any rain, and there is no precipita- 
tion until some heavy obstruction like a mountain range 
was encountered by the clouds. Such places are therefore 
unproductive deserts, whereas mountainous regions which 
obstruct the passage of clouds get too much water, which 
produces floods lower below, and most of the water gets 
lost either by evaporation, or by percolation, Sometimes 


there may be cloud-bursts in the wake of cyclones, causing. 


flood and damage. Clouds and fogs are the same things, 
and in high latitudes, fogs are very often a nuisance and 
may hinder traffic, and cause extensive damage to crops. 
During the war, meteorological conditions have very fre- 
quently proved to be of very decisive, importance and it 
is on record that during the last world war, some ait- 
ports in Europe were so frequently enveloped in deep 
fogs, that they proved useless for the landing and taking 
off of aeroplanes and enormous amounts of money were 
spent in expelling the fog, by covering the ground with 
a network of perforated tubing through which petrol was 
allowed to gush out, burn, and expel the fog. The 
results obtained were extremely meagre in proportion to 
the expenditure. It is now claimed that incomparably 
better success can be achieved by seeding the tops of 
clouds and fogs with a few pounds of finely powdered dry 
ice (soiled CO.) or fine dust of silver iodide. 

These reports have produced a certain amount of 
flutter in our own country, for the daily papers published 
a report some days ago, that a conference of hydrological 
engineers assembled at Simla some time ago, and accepted 
a resolution that rain-making experiments should be started 
in India as well. 

Formation of clouds, and precipitation of rain are 
extremely complex processes, and in spite of the great 
strides made, all the mechanisms are not yet clear. Parti- 
cularly competent scientific authorities are not yet agreed 
thatgBergeron’s theory of formation of rain-drops which 
forms the basis of all rain-making experiments in the 
U.S.A. and Australia also hold for tropical countries like 
India. Hence it is unsafe to rush to the conclusion that if 
a few pounds of powdered dry ice, or silver iodide be 
sprinkled by means of aeroplanes on the top of any cloud, 
it will be precipitated as rain, 

Even in the U.S.A., and Australia, only certain 
definite types of clouds are selected for experimentation 
by previous radar studies of clouds and the experiments 
are naturally controlled’ by ‘trained. physicists. We are 
of the opinion that a large number of, Jaboratory experi- 
ments, and field tests by competent physicists and metepro- 
logists must first be carried out before the actual rain- 
making experiments can be undertaken by trained engineers 
of the Army. Navy and the Air. 
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Berdyaev’s Critique of Communism 
Matthew Spinka writes in The International 
Review of Missions, July, 1948 : 


Nicolas Berdyaev, whose death in March of this 
year brought to a close the distinguished career of an 


outstanding representative of the Russian religious 
renaissance, began his spiritual pilgrimage as a Marxian. 
Nevertheless, even during that period of his life he was 
a ‘revisionist’ Marxist, attempting to integrate ideal- 
istic humanism into his earnest concern for social 
justice. But the inner contradictions between Marxist 
anti-personalism and the Kantian idealistic dictum 
that human personality is an end in itself and never 
& means to an end, resisted all attempts at harmoniza- 
tion. Finally, ‘having 
choice between the two alternatives, he chose idealistic 
personalism, which led him to Christianity. Under 
astonishingly «varied influences (among which Dosto- 
evsky’s conception of .Christianity as spiritual freedom, 
a voluntary choice of God’s will instead of human 
self-assertion, made perhaps the most decisive im- 
pression), Berdyaev developed a religious philosophy 
of personalism which placed him. among the leading 
modern Russian thinkers of that orientation. ; 
The radical change of his views which led to his 
break with Marx, that ‘social teacher of my youth and 
now my fell enemy,’ as he expressed it in the dedica- 
tion of one of his books, and his alienation from his 
Marxian fellow-revolutionaries, do not imply a total 
repudiation of Marx’s analysis of the ills of the 
bourgeois, capitalistic society. In fact, he cottinued to 
look upon Marx as a social scientist who had rightly 
and correctly diagnosed the pathological condition of 
society, although he had prescribed the wrong remedy 
for it. ‘Marx is strong as a social pathologist; his 
entire sociology is social pathology. But he has no 
social physiology at all, : 


Throughout his life, Berdyaev stoutly up- 
held the thesis that modern society. is sick, and 
generally approximated the Marxism: diagnosis as 
to the external, secondary causes of je ills affiict- 
ing it: but he sharply and completely differed 
from Marx in recognizing the primary causes of 
both capitalism and communism as spiritual rather 
than economic. . See 


Essentially, the problem of social reform, of a just 
social order, is religious ; it concerns the basic, inmost 
motivations, the sources of human action. Mere exter- 
nal, economic revolutions, the change in methods of 
industrial production, are not enough. The only 
adequate revolution is one which transforms the selfish 
motivation of both capitalism and communism into @ 
higher, theanthropic category. Accordingly, Berdyaev 
repudiates the basic Marxian principle that the 
economic element is the primary ground of all social 
and cultural, as well as spiritual, life. ‘It is character- 
istie for Marxism that religious confessions, philoso- 
phical ideas, moral systems, artistice creations, are re- 
garded as illusidns, the self-deceptions of conscious- 
ness’ But this is false ; the spiritual entities have an 
existence of their own. ‘In the Jast analysis, Berdyaev 


“Individualism is a naturalistic, 


confronted himself with the 


writes, ‘Marxism is a lie, because God exists; tha’ is, 
there exists a supreme power and the scurce of all 
power; there exists a spiritual, and rot only an 
economic, power’ The attainment. of economic Yell- 
being is not the highest goal of human life; the 
supreme aim: of man, his divinely-intendec destin. 1S 
the realization of a spiritually transformed persona ity. 
This concept is not ‘to be confused with nere deno- 
cratic atomistic individualism, or personal autar hy. 
biological categc-y ; 
but personalsim is of the spiritual order. Ma ure 
personality represents the supremacy of tLe imagc of 
God, of the divine intention for the individual ran, 
over his purely physical nature : it is an o-ganic unity 
of the body, soul and spirit, but with tae spiri in 
command of the harmonious whole. From this pvint 
of view, both the bourgeois and the Marxian phil sso- 
phies must be judged as anti-personalistic. as den” ing 
the existence of human personality, anc as loo -ing 
upon it as a mere epiphenomenon. Accordmgly, Marx- 
ism subordinates the individual to the impers nal 
mass, to the mysterious economic force in his ory 
which moulds human society. It is this dovble atti-ude 
of Berdyaev toward communism—his accertance o its 
‘truth, but his categorical rejection of its ‘Le’ as wi ll— 
which characterizes his lifelong concer2 with this 
subject. 

First of all, then, Berdyaev agreed’ wit: Marx hat 
capitalism itself gave rise to communism 65 a reac ion 
against its own excesses and justice. Accordingly to 
negate or change the result, one must remove the 
calise. This concept follows the familiur- Hegctian 
dialectical pattern which’ affirms that a zZiven t! esis 
generates, out of itself, by way of inner differertia- 
tion or contradiction, its own antithesis, Marx hir-self 
formulated this doctrine of the class strugge in accord- 
ance with this pattern, although he abandcned He :el’s 
lead when he postulated -the classless so:iety as the 
final synthesis, as the terminus ad quem insteac of 
seeing in it the starting point of another thesis-: nti- 
thesis series. As for Berdyaev, he taugat that the 
capitalistic era was‘but one, perhaps the last, of the 
series of self-assertions of the Renaissance man, in this 
instance in the economic realm. The woole ere of 
the Renaissance which is apparently cominz to its end 
in our own time, because it has exhausted its crec:ive 
impulse, is characterized chiefly by the self-assertioa of 
the modern man, by‘ modern titanism. it first, this 
self-assertion took the form of an astonish'ng outkurst 
of artistic creativity; later it assumed the rm ligious ~2tm 
of the Protestant Reformation: this was succeedec by 
the rationalistic-empirical philosophical expressior of 
the same spirit in the Cartesian-Lockean forms; and 
finally, it assumed the economic form o: capita.sm, 
with its bourgeois culture and its antithesis, and >er- 
haps nemesis, communism. The unrestrained charrater 
of Renaissance self-affirmation is particula ly well dis- 
cernible in the Lockean concept of democracy in 
which the economic element predominat-s: for the 
chief function of government, according ~o Lock, 18 
the defence of private property. Accordingly, in Capi- 
talism, man’s economic activity is. concdved ag an 
unrestricted competitive ‘free enterprise’, ¢ struggl: in 
which any governmental interference with navural 
economic ‘law’ is {Fegarded ‘ag unjustifiable. That 
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goverament is the best which governs the least. Pre- 
sumakly, ‘all have equal opportunity’ in the bourgeois 
socisi7, and at least the outcome is determined by the 
‘scientific’ law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ : 
Emce tae assertion of the ‘equal opportunity’ 
thecrr, which the system allegedly affords to all, has 
proved a hellow and cynical mockery, and the normal 
result: has consistently favoured the minority which has 
secured control over economic resources and over the 
mechenized methods of mass production it is no 
wonder that the ‘proletariat’ thus brought into existence 


has reacted violently against the system which has - 


condemned them to what seems to be a hopeless and 
unequal economic struggle. Marx did not invent the 
‘class struggle,’ he only described what he found already 


in ex:stence, diagnosed it and provided a theory of, 


revclictionary struggle which was to eliminate class 
struggle and realize a classless society. Proletariat 
was tae messianic class which was to bring about the 
secula*ized version of the Kingdom of God. 

Eat Maerx’s supposedly scientific theory of ‘dia- 
lective] materialism’ denied the spiritual nature of 
humar. personality—although illogically it presupposed 
a srirtual factor in human history—and thus contri- 
buted greatly to the debacle of Renaissance humanism. 


In Berdyaev’s judgment, Nietzche and Marx 
are tie two thinkers chiefly responsible for the 
anti-hamanist and anti-personalist character of the 
latest phase of our era. 

& these two, he ranks Nietzsche as definitely o 
a hrgaer level, and regards him as the culminating 
poins of those historical and cultural tendencies which 
have >rougkt about the loss of faith in man as & 
concomitant to the loss of faith in God. For if God 
does not exist—and for Nietzsche the Great Pan was 
deac—if man is not created-in the image of God, thus 
possessing a spiritual as well as a biological nature, 
then ine Christian ethical system loses all cogency and 
truth. Then, indeed,. fall things are permitted’, as 
Dosiosvsky’s Ivan Karamazov concluded. - There is 
neithe~ good nor evil. The amoralism of a Razkolnikoy 
of Destoevsky’s Crime and Punishment is a logical 
attribite of the Nietzschean ‘superman’ Thus the 
Nietzszhean repudiation of ‘the hard-man’ for a fabled, 
non-existent superman, possessing Dionysian qualities 
of lus; for life, will-to-power, ruthless destruction of 
everyming weak and degenerate,’ is in reality the 
logiceI, reasoned consequence of WNietzsche’s anti- 
perscnalist, dehumanizing anthropology. For one who 
does zt believe in God cannot believe in man. With 
Nietzaehe, both the Renaissance secularist humanism 
and tke Christian belief in the divine image in man 
are repudiated. 

‘Wiat Nietzsche accomplished in regard to the 
indivicual, Marx achieved by subordinating human 
serscrzlity to the impersonal economic forces in nature 
and Iestory, even though he contradicted the logical 
ronseqmiences of materialism by introducing into it his 
dialeci.cal’ modifications. For materialism alone would 
de the worst kind of dead-weight philosophy for any 
‘evolufiondry movement. A revolutionary must have 
‘reedom to change the existing conditions, to change 
ihe werld. Accordingly, the proletarian must be able 
‘0 plar a free, creative role in order to bring about 
v ney society. But even so, the spiritual element in 
listory is ascribed to the social collective dominated 
yy tae small group of leaders, rather than to the 
xersonzl or individual units in society. Berdyaev con- 
‘luded that the two modern giants, Nietzsche and 
Marx, ‘have, with the precision of genius, defined the. 





two forms of self-negation, of self-destruction of 
humanism. Nietzsche shows us humanism destroying 
and denying itself individually; Marx collectively... . 
In Nietzsche’s teaching the superman replaces the lost | 
God ....In the same way it (humanism) perishes in 
the superhuman collectivism of Marx.” - 

Being essentially at one in spirit, namely, bour- 
geois, ‘both capitalism and communism aim at a high 
material standard of lving (whether or not they 
attain it), but differ in the ways of securing it. The 
former trusts in the techniques of individual imitiative 
and enterprise, the latter in abolishing all use of private 
capital for the ‘exploitation’ of other men. Neither 
of these ‘classical’ definitions of the rival economic 
systems is at present actually operative in the full 
sense of the term. This applies particularly to com~- 
munism (in the Marxian sense of that word) as 
practised in the Soviet Union, where the prevailing 
economy in reality is that of state capitalism: the 
state, as the. sole owner of the means of production, 
employs the nation as a whole in its enterprises, and 
pays them highly diversified wages; but by selling them 
back the products at a very high profit, it practises 
the same kind of ‘exploitation’ which it denounces in 
capitalistic countries. (Not to mention the role played 
in the economy by forced labour, which is reported 
to be shockingly extensive.) On the other hand, as 
Berdysev wrote, ‘capitalism itself long ago ceased to 
be individualistic and became collectivized’ Accord- 
ingly, it is chiefly in theory rather than in actual 
practice on the economic level that the two systems 
actually differ. Of course, it still makes a great deal 
of difference who makes the profit! 

Since both systems strive for the realization of the 
bourgeois ideal of life, they share in common the 
repudiation of the spiritual goals of life. The poor 
man, envying the rich and desiring to overthrow 
capitalism only to seize for himself its unjust privileges, 
embodies no reforming spirit or force. In this sense, 
the proletariat is no ‘messianic’ class. No juster or 
better social order can be built by men of this kind. 

And finally, Berdyaev sees a grave danger in 


the ever-increasing mechanization of. life, conse- 


_quent upon the reign of technology which we 


witness today.. | . 

‘The chief cosmie force which is now at work to 
change the whole face of the earth and dehumanize and . 
depersonalize man is not capitalism as an economic 
system, but tgchniques, the wonder of the age’ ‘The 
working man is-bécoming so conditioned, mechanized 
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by the machine he serves, that his whole mental life 
assumes the appearance of mental reflexes, of at 
animated robot. The whole culture becomes permeated 
by mechanistic patterns. There is a transition from the 
organic to an organized type of life. But mankind can 
no longer return to the pre-industrial age. There is 
only one way open—and that is.forward. But unless 
mankind recovers the ereative sources -of the spirit 
‘by overcoming the depersonalizing tendencies of 2 
mechanistic, technological age, man’s spiritual nature 
may suffer serious, perhaps irreparable, damage. 


For himself, Berdyaev advocates ‘personal 
socialism,’ which combines the concern for social 
justice with equal emphasis upon personal and 
political freedom. That political or economic 
system is the best which produces the highest 
personal values, : 


‘For the economie order is for. man’s benefit, not 
man for the benefit of the economic order’ ‘Man is, 
above all, a spiritual, not a political being, and his 
absolute and unalienable rights are rooted in the 
spiritual, and not in the “changeable, impermanent, 
transient, civic-political world’ ‘For the Christian 
conscience the turning of a man into a thing, of his 
labour into 2 commodity . . . should not be allowed.’ 
He concedes the existence of class struggle, but holds 
that it can be overcome only in Christianity, by the 
transformation of human motivation. ‘The true Church 
of Christ, which is not corrupted by worldly interests, 
knows no classes. When a man enters the Church and 
seeks salvation and spiritual ‘nurture therein, he ceases 


to be well-born or a plebeian, a bourgeois or a pro-' 


letarian” This is looking at the Church as it should 
be, not as it always is. Nevertheless Berdyaev right- 
fully holds that without the dynamic which only 
Christ imparts, the evils of the world cannot be 
eliminated. At the secular level, only palliative, 
alleviating measures are possible. : 

Despite Berdyaev’s theoretical analysis and critique 
of the present society—both capitalistic and commu- 
nistic—one is still left with a sense that he has not 
sufficiently worked out a concrete plan of . procedure, 
or @ blue-print which could be followed in the building 
of a Christian social order. But this is, perhaps, not 
the task for any one man, but for many Christians of 
many talents, working in the social, economia, political 
and industrial fields. It is glory. enough for one 
consecrated human being to have seen, as clearly as 
Berdyaev had, what the goal.of any worth-while 
civilization must be, and to have put first things first. 
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India and the Kashmir Issue 


GoverNMEN?’s Securtry Herp THREATENED 3Y 
Pouicy or Pakistan 


To the Editor of The New York Times, 

- Recent dispatches published in The Times confirm 
my information that the Government of Eakistan has 
been seeking the support of the Ango-Arerican 
Powers and the United Nations to make « success of 
its aggression against India in Kashmix Pukistan 
apparently did not have much difficulty in con~incing 
British experts- and their American disciples that 
Pakistan, as a’ member of the Pan-Islampt bloe of 
Powers, would be an asset to Anglo-Amerian Powers 
now opposing Soviet expansion in Asia. 

It is well-known in informed quarters that direct 
and indirect pressure from London and Wask-ngton 
was brought upon the Government of India for setting 
the Kashmir question in favor of Pakistan by parti- 
tioning Kashmir. Mr. Nehru could not ac:epé such a 
solution, because he has learned that partition of a 
land means future trouble of greater magritude. Also 
Nehru realized that the people of India ard even his 
Congress Party would reject such a propos tion. 

dn India today the feeling against P:kistan has 
been intensified because of Pakistan’s efforts to promote 
a Pan-Islamist, anti-Indian political party in India, 
its role in the recent Hyderabad revolt igainct the 
rightful authority of the Indian Governnent. This 
anti-Indian policy has been fostered and prrfectad by 
a large and powerful section of Britishers now in the 
employ of the Pakistan Government. 

The people of India believe that it is m orcer to 
curry favor with Pakistan and to embarrass Indi: that 
the Security Council retains the Hyderabal issue on 
the agenda. Tor the issue is a dead one. - : 

India’s conciliatory attitude—Mahatm: Gandhi’s 
magnanimous attitude toward Pakistan whch caused 
his assassination by a Hindu, Mr. Nehru’s -vell-known 
pro-Islamist and anti-Jewish - attitude “in connection 
with the Palestine issue—have ‘been mistakenly .nter- 
preted by many to mean that India is tos wesk to 
fight and pursues a “policy of peace at cny price,” 
India is most anxious to promote peace al over the 
world. However, from what has happened to the 
Hyderabad issue, it should be clear to all shat India 
will not sacrifice her national security to please Anglo- 
American Powers. In fact, India has learned from the 
Palestine situation that, under the present world 
conditions, to command international: respest and to 
protect her national interests, she must nct enirely 
depend upon U. Ns impartiality, but must crush the 
invaders and disturbers of national security by her own 
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Today India is still on the defensive against 
Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir. But if it be forced on 
her, she will be compelled to take such “measures aS 
may be needed to drive Pakistan invaders from the 
Indian soil. F 

Tf the Anglo-American Powers value India’s 
friendship, they should not, by supplying arms and 
ammunitions directly and indirectly and also by 
extending economic aid, encourage Pakistan’s 
aggressive policy toward India. The U. N. supported 
by Anglo-American Powers, should demand now 
that Pakistani forces evacuate Kashmir within 4 
definite and reasonable time on the same princiPle as 
they condemn Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania for 
aiding the Greek guerrillas. 

If the Anglo-American Powers and the U. N. 

- continue to follow an anti-Indian policy on the Kash- 
mir question, purely on the ground that Pakistan’s 
military value, in case of a conflict with Soviet Russia, 
will be greater than that of India, then Indian suspicion 
and. distrust of the Anglo-American Powers and ‘the 
U. WN. will grow. There will be less possibility of Indian 
co-aperation with the Anglo-American Powers in world 
polities; a situation which would definitely weaken 
the position of Anglo-American Powers in Asia. 

TaraknatH Das 
—The New York Panes, N Nov. 24, 1948 


’ Employment it in the USSR 
" Laying stress on the dignity of labour in the 
USSR and showing how employment is.guaran- 
teed to every citizen of the USSR, Konstantin 


Sevrikov writes as follows: 

For many centuries the workers have been fighting 
for the right to work, ie. the right to guaranteed 
employment. 

The first to bring the struggle for the right to work 
to a victorious conclusion was the proletariat of Russia. 
‘The victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
furnished the basis for guaranteed employment to_ every 
able-bodied Soviet citizen. The right to work is a Jaw in 
the Soviet Union. According to Article 118 of the Consti- 


tution of the USSR, “Citizens of the USSR have the right 


to work, that is, the right to guaranteed employment and 
‘payment for their work in accordance with its quantity 
and quality. .... 

This right is guaranteed to every citizen, regardless of 
his sucial origin and standing, race and nationality, and 
sex. Every Soviet citizen is able at any time to secure 
employment corresponding to his abilities, knowledge and 
skill. Every working man and woman are paid for their 
work in accordance with its quantity and quality. In other 
words, the principle of Socialism, from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work, has been 
fully carried into life in the USSR. The Soviet state 
secures to all its citizens employment, i.e., a-constant and 
reliable source of the means of existence. 

The formal right to work exists in many other 
countries, but it is absolutely worthless, as it is not backed 
by definite material guarantees on the part of the state. 
The real right to work cannot exist in countries subject 
to periodically recurring crises and unemployment., Accord- 
ing to data published recently by the statistical office of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, there are 2,400,000 
unemployed in the U.S.A., but according to the “Economic 
Notes”, the number of jobless in the U.S.A. is 7,250,000. 
According to Italian sources, Italy has 2,300,000 unemployed. 

The Soviet Constitution does not merely proclaim the 
right to work, but secures this right by material guarantees. 
The provision in the aforementioned Article 118 of the 
Constitution specifies that “the right to work is ensured 
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AW the socialist organization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, 
the elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and 
the abolition of unemployment:” 

The economic life of the USSR is. determined and 
directed by the state national-economic plan. The planned 
system of economy. based on public, socialist ownership 
of the means of production, ensures the rapid and uninter- 
rupted progress of industry and agriculture, the steady 
and rapid growth of the productive forces of Soviet society. 
All the branches of national economy in the USSR are 
developing on the basis of enlarged socialist reproduction. 
The socialist organization of national economy has enabled 
the USSR to eliminate the age-old backwardness of pre- 
revolutionary Russia in a short space of time and to ‘deve- 
lep into a leading industrial power. 

The damage caused by the enemy in the last war to the 
national economy of the USSR is estimated to be 679,000 
million rubles, Despité ‘these colossal losses, the Soviet 
people were able to. muster adequate strength to under- 
take, yet before the end of the war, the restoration of the 
factories and mills, ores and coal mines, railways and 
waterways, collective and state farms in the districts 
cleared of the enemy. Only a few months went by after 
the war, when the new five-year plan (1946-1950) became 
effective in the USSR. This plan provides’ for the com- 
plete restoration of the war-ravaged areas, recovery of the 
pre-war level of industrial and agricultural production with 


. @ view to surpassing this Jevel to a considerable extent. 


It is planned to restore and put into operation within five 
years 5,900 big industrial enterprises, to double Soviet 
machine building output, to bring up agricultural pro- 
duction in 1950 to a level more’ than double the volume 
achieved under the First Five-Year Plan (1928-1932). 

Data available.on the post-war-development of national’ 
economy in the USSR indicates that the current five-year 
plan will not only be fulfilled, but surpassed. The plan 
for the first two years has been fulfilled in full by Soviet 
industry. During the first quarter of last year the Soviet 
Union regained: the average level of industrial production 
of the pre-war year of 1940 and the pre-war grain yield. 
One thousand nine hundred big industrial enterprises were 
built and put into operation during the first two years of 
work under the plan. Last year the Soviet country gar- 
nered as much grain as in the- best pre-war years, 

The Soviet Union is advancing. its economy with seven- 
league strides and raising the living standard of its popu- 
lation, at a?time when in the capitalist countries the econo- 
mic situation is deteriorating, inflation is deepening, wages 
are being forced down, unemployment is growing and the 
living standard of the working people is declining. A serious 
problem facing the U.S.A., for example, is the decline in the 
general level of industrial production after the war. Com- 
pared with the 1939 figure, the production index in the 
U.S.A. rose to 219 in 1943, but in 1945 it was dropped to 
186, with a further decline to 156 in 1946, 

Unemploymeat does not exist in the Soviet Union, 
Its very possibility is ruled out by the planned and unin- 
terrupted development of Soviet national economy. Unlike 
the situation in the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and other 
capitalist countries, where permanent armies of unemployed 
have been in existence for many decades—with the excep- 
tion of the war periods—the number of gainfully occupied 
workers has been steadily growing in the Soviet Union. 
In 13 years before the war, the number of factory and 
office workers in the Soviet Union rose by, more than 20 
million. The number of people employed in the national 
economy of the USSR increased--by;3 million in 1946, by ~ 
a further 1,200,000 in 1947; and‘‘the increase in the first 
quarter of 1948 over the first quarter of 1947 was 2 
million. All the demobilized soldiers are secured employ- 
ment in the USSR. —Tass-News Agency of the USSR 
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NOTES 


January 30 Comes Again ! 


Twelve months have passed since the Father of 
the Nation and the Architect of India’s freedom lay 
stricken down by hands of a fanatical reactionary. 
This day renews the sorrow and despair that invaded. 
hundreds of million souls as the news came over the 
ether of this cowardly deed. This day the mind is im- 


pelled to take a survey of the events which in course 


of about 30 years transformed the habits of thought 


and life in India, imparting to these a dynamic’ force’ 


that has foreed British imperialism to let go its 
stranglehold over the State in India. The grandeur 
and dignity of theme has put it on the world stage, 
and leaders of thought in India and outside have been 
coming to increasingly interpret Gandhiji’s life as 
recalling that of the founders of religions, ancient ‘and 
modern. : ; . 


In every age and clime when the forces of evil 
gain ascendancy over human affairs, when men and 
women find it difficult to live in dignity, when material 
conditions of life deteriorate, the final result is creation 
of discontents and frustrations. And the minds of men 
and women instinctively turn to the depths of their 
own consciousness; and out of their tapasya—concen- 
tration of desire which creates destiny—emerges a 
power that gives colour to whole system of thought 
and action. When Gandhiji came into the leadership 
of the country, our people were in the trough of such a 
crisis. [- 

The “revolutionary-terrorist” movement (1900-14) 
had failed; the attempt during the first great war of 
the 20th century to exploit Britain’s adversity as an 
opportunity to wrest India’s freedom from her had as 
dismal a sequel. The slogan of the “self-determination” 
of people raised by the Allied and Associated Powers 
pitted agains: Germany and her allies was dropped by 


Britain as soon as the war ended. The Mon.agu 
declaration of August, 1917, did not work well. Loyd 
George’s war against Turkey’s integrity inflamed 
Muslim: feeling in India and led to an union wi-h 
Indian nationalists. British die-hards who came out 
on the top with inflated ideas of the power of the 
mailed fist replied with the horrible essacra at 
Jallianwalla Bagh in Amritsar. 

At this stage Gandhiji came into Indian po ities 
and was put at its head without his asking for ¢t or 
wishing it. And for 28 years did the pecple put heir 
trust in him to get them out of the vallsy of sli ‘ery. 
And this small man required. of them not any rga- 
nized physical force to beat down Briti-h domination 
on-its knees. He prescribed for them the organization 
of their -moral resources, of their capacity to suffer 
and evoked out of their suffering a weapcn sharpe and 
stronger than those forged by States and potenzates. 
He taught a new morality which insisted on ricans 
being as pure as the ends are noble. Thc entire f ilrre 
of brute force to evolve permanent souticns oit of 
the world’s discontents and injustices had been 
demonstrated by the 1914-18 war and its corsequ ices. 
And Gandhiji’s experiment in India wis a ch: lege 
thrown in the face, of the prevalent wnmor: cnd 
inhuman force., . 

Through success and failure, more of failure tan 
of success, Gandhiji held fast to the truth and the 
way of life which his nature and nurture in the etmos- 
phere of modern life blazed out for him. To thr mass 
of his own people his message of recall to the simpli- 
cities of human existence had-an appeal thet was 
more felt than understood in all its implication’. The 
educated Indian, brought up in other wiys of Hie and 
thought, could but make. half-hearted attempts ta give 
concrete shape to it-in‘their institutions. The m jority 
of them-joined Gandhiji with minds undecided ; the 


' 
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call of the Charka and of Non-violence demanded of through the hand of our beloved Father of the Nation, 


them! such a reversal of values, such a: shattering ‘of 
their life-patterns, that very few were found on: the 
ullimate test to stand it, 

All the same, the Gandhian era did evolve an 
intrepidity and courage in us that shook the British 
regime to its foundations, the consequences of which 
finally materialized on August 15, 1947. He lived for, 
five and a half months after the change. But the tidal 
wave of brutality that had engulfed the country from 
August 16, 1946, appeared to take the joy of living from 
him. The world saw his agony but could offer no salve 
to it, because it had never understood the inner truth 
of his message—of spiritual healing to effect perma- 
nent cure of its distempers and maladies. With this 
failure writ large on our response to Gandhiji’s un- 
spoken challenge, there has always been an impalpable 
influence that helped us retain some semblance of 
balance and equanimity in our relation with the alien 
State. Gandhiji was the fashioner of this quality in us. 
By the standard set by him we judge ourselves, and 
the world judges us. And as long as it abides with us, 
however dimly, there is hope for our people. With this 
faith, they have been striving to reach the goal indi- 
cated by him and given shape by his life. He told us, 
“My life is my message.” May it be given unto us to 
remember it for all time. 

Public memory is proverbially short, and the 
memory of men, placed on high, still more short—and 
elastic. But today the thinking public is slowly realiz- 
ing the catastrophic nature of the loss caused by the 
passing of the Mahatma. For truly he was the sole 
representative of the suffering masses. He constituted 
the High Tribunal before which any man, any group 
could ask for justice or compensation, without fear 
that any bias or prejudice or immoral motive would 
vitiate the judgment, Where is his representative 
today, equally easy of approach, patient of hearing 
and the personification of Truth in judgment ? 

‘He was the main link between the Congress and’ 
the People. And despite all protestations to the 
contrary, all speeches, statements and directives of the 
so-called representatives of the people, it is plain to 
the eye of the discerning that the Congress is drifting 
on to the rocks now that that chain is broken, For 
today there is no one, not a single person, in a position 
of power or a pedestal of public esteem who can lay 
claim to the fact that he represents all the people of 
India. Who is there today, amongst those who have 
taken unto themselves the right to speak on behalf 
of all India, who can say without travesty of Truth— 
the Gandhian Truth—that he is free from racial bias 
and party prejudices and that he possesses the same 
transparently clear and unsullied sincerity in all actions 
‘and pronouncements as did the Master ? 

There is no point in indulging in recriminations 
on this day, nor is today any occasion to lift the voice 
in a jerentiad. But forthe good of the Nation and of 
the world, Jet those, who were put in high places 


search their souls deeply today and see ‘whether they 


have followed the path indicated by him, in accordance 
with the Gandhian concept of Truth. 


“Netaji” 

On the 23rd January, 1949, people all over India 
celebrated the 53rd birthday of an uncompromising 
fighter for human dignity who was born in a Bengali 
tmiddle class family, habituated to a soft and easy 
accommodation to alien ways imposed on their coun- 
try. An interpreter of “Netaji’s” life and time will be 
required to explain the evolution in his character, from 
softness to “grimness,” from the lover of speculative 
thought and religious exercises to the hero of a fight 
against one of the greatest imperialisms of all time. 
And he would not be far out if he said that “Netaji” 
was the product of the combined forces of awakening 
represented by Swami Vivekananda, by Khudiram 
Bose and Prafulla Chandra Chaki. The qualities of 
self-forgetful devotion that had characterized the 
generation to which these men belonged were gathered 
onto a focus in “Netaji.” The portent and promise 
that he symbolized were the expressions of more than 
half-a-century of developments that dared challenge 
the pretensions of alien values of life. 

Subhas Chandra was eight years old when the 
Swadeshi and anti-Partition movements initiated by 
Berigal burst over the country. This appeared to have 
had no influence on his family. And till he joined the 
Presidency College of Calcutta and even when he 
came into contact with a “revolutionary” group, there 
were “no indications that he felt the shame and 
ignominy of political serfdom. His forte appeared to 
have been nursing the sick and helping the poor in the 
traditional way; he developed a fascination for the 
Sannyasa life—renunciation of the world and the flesh 
—traditional way of reaching the highest development 
of human personality in India. In the pursuit of such 
an ideal he vanished from his home when he was 
barely about 17. He returned from his wanderings over 
the sacred places of northern India, as if nothing 
notable had happened. His parents treated this 
episode with like unconcern. Did they realize that 
something out of the ordinary had taken shape and 
form in their household? 

At this ege, we find him a dreamer of dreams that 
had little relation to “politics,” or the harsh realities 
of life. The assault on Prof. Oaten in which he got 
entangled was the first sign that he could not take 
lying down an insult to India’s values of life and 
honour. It demonstrated, moreover, the growth out of 
introvertism (Subhas Chandra’s own word) into leader- 
ship of youth. A period of training in the Caleutta 
University Training Corps fell naturally into this 
development. There were, however, any number of 
young Indians who have had this training. But only 
one “Netaji” emerged.out of them. 

We come to 1920 when he resigned font the 
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Indian Civil Service and under Gandhiji’s advice “re-~ 
ported” himself to C. R. Das in whom he found the 
long sought for “leader.” In spite of disbelief in the 
principles and practices of Gandhiji, he and his “leader” 
threw themselves heart-and soul into giving shape to 
these. The mass response evoked by Gandhiji must 
have been an attraction. But when the Non-co- 
operation Movement fizzled out, we find Subhas 
Chandra as a leader of the “revolutionary-terrorist” 
group. Thence ensued a struggle with the embattled 
might of the British Empire, a fight with the conscien- 
tious opposition of the greatest political leader of the 
people of India during the modern age. There could 
be no reconciliation. Subhas Chandra Bose ultimately 
fled the country to fulfil his destiny. For four years he 
remained a wanderer over the face of two continents. 
Thereafter his life became a living, blazing symbol 
of high audacity, of superb improvisation, of con- 
version of dust into men and women, and rousing 
amongst them the conscious purpose’ of liberating their 
country from alien rule. 


And the “Netaji” stood before us as the token 
of India’s political ambition, the flaming sword of its 
realization. His enterprise in Arakan, in Manipur, in 
Kohima ended in disaster and failure. But it was more 
a failure on India’s part, The success of the enter- 
prise, depended on the simultaneous attack on British 
imperialism—an explosion’ in India . coinciding with 
attack from outside under the leadership of an Indian. 
The outburst took place in 1942, and exhausted its 
force before the year was out, the attack by the Azad 
Hind Fauj came in 1944 while India was found pros- 
trate from her wounds, This frustration was cruel. 
But a miracle happened amongst . our people—the 
miracle of the recovery of the human spirit, a miracle 
of ihe renewal of the fight against the alien State 
which reached its ultimate goal on August 15, 1947. 

The reality has fallen short of the ideals incarnated 
in “Netaji’s” life. A struggle to realize these may lie 
ahead. May January 23, 1949, indicate a re-dedication 
to the cause which Subhas.Chandra Bose wove into 
the texture of his whole being! 


“Cease Fire” in Kashmir and After 


The conflicting interpretations put by - India 
“Pakistan” on the U.N.O. Commission’s’ proposals 
Jed to the “Cease Fire” order in Kashmir on the first 
day of 1949 have again caused a political disturbancé. We 
are not sorry that this shock should have been imparted. 
It will help ‘to eliminate the wooliness ‘that has settled 
in the Foreign Office of the Indian Union under our 
idealistic Prime Minister. The occasion of this new 
disagreement arose out of the publication in India-of “a 
summarized version” of certain points ‘of negotiation 
carried on by Pandit Nehru with Dr. Lozano between 
September and December, 1948; this version had been 
sent out from New York. The Government of India felt 
it necessary to publish the full text with a view to avoid 


on 


and 
that 


‘repeated acts of aggression against India. 
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doubts and misapprehensions. This appeared in the In- 
dian Press on the 16th January, 1949, containing ¥ hat 
has been called “aides memoire” discussed between Pandit 
Nehru and Dr. Luzano on the 21st and 22nd Decer-ber 
last. We felt, instantly that the “Pakistan” reactioc to 
it will be coming soon, An Indian News Agency :ent 
out from Lahore on January 15 last an indication o it, 
and the Calcutta British daily featured it in thick t7pes 
as follows: 

It is reliably understood that the text of the dacu- 
ments pertaining to the discussions between the 
Government of India and Dr. Lozano, releasec in 
Delhi ‘today, was not communicated to the Pakistan 
Government before it accepted the Commiss.on’s 
plebiscite proposals. The Pakistan Government ac- 
cepted these proposals on the basis of the clariica- 
tions.given to it by the Commission. 

The Pakistan Government is expected to relzase 
Shortly the’ clarifications given to it, along with the 
relevant correspondence. ' 

And on the 17th January appeared “Pakistan’s” in- 
terpretations and clarifications, We publist below ele 
vant portions of the Indian’ version and of the repl~ to 
qt. : 
“H.E Dr. Lozano, accompanied by his Alternate. Mr. 
Samper, and H.E. Mr. Colban, Personal Represent-tive 
of the Secretary-General of the U.N., met the P-ime 
Minister yesterday. Sri Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Sri 
G. S. Bajpai were also present. _ 

_ The discussions of the Commission’s plebiscite pro- 
posals fell into two parts, (1) General and (2) Particalar, 
in reference to individual clauses, 

Points MADE BY Panpit Nenru 

The Prime Minister drew attention to Pakis.an’s 
In spite of 
the presence of Pakistan troops in Jammu and Kaskmir, 
which are Indian territory now, and the offensive a ton 
of Pakistan troops, the Government of India had accepted 


.the Commissioner’s Resolution of Aug. 13. Pakistan had 


not accepted that Resolution. In Paragrayh 143 0 its 
Report, the Commission has referred to its conference with 
the Prime Minister on the conditions attached by the 
Government of Pakistan to its acceptance cf the Resolu- 
tion of Aug. 13. As stated in paragraph 144 of the Re- 
port, the Prime Minister had informed the Commi sion 
that he stood on his original premises that the Pakistan 
forces must: be withdrawn from the State before the 
Government of India could consider any further, s-eps. 
This had ‘specific reference to an amplification of Part 
III of the Resolution of Aug. 13. 

+ Nevertheless, the Government of India had agreed 
to informal’ conversations in Paris, which had res lted 
in the formulation of the proposals now put forward 
by the Commission. The Government of India natuzally 
wondered how far this process of rejection of proposals 
(put forward by the Commission) by Pakistan and the 
adoption of a-responsive attitude on the part of the 
Government of India towards the Commission’s prop. sals, 
‘could Contin. The Commission must ‘Tealize that :here 


88 
were limits to the forbearance and spirit ie conciliation 
of the Government of. India. 

Page Ausust. 13 ResoLvution 

The Prime Minister emphasized (1) that, if the 
Government of India were-to accept the Commission’s 
plebiscite proposals, no action could be taken in regard 
to them ‘until. Parts, I and II of the:Commission’s Resolu- 
tion of Aug. 13 had been fully implemented; 

‘(2)’ that in the event of Pakistan not accepting “theas 
pence or, having accepted them, not implementing 
Parts. I and II of the- Resolution of Aug. 13, the Govern- 
ment .of India’s acceptance of them should not he. re- 
garded as in any way binding upon them; } 

(3) Part III of the Commission’s Resolution - of Aug. 
18 provided “that the future status of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir shall be determined in accordance with the 
will of the people, and to that end, upon acceptance of 
the truce ‘agreement, both Governments agree to enter 
into consultations with the Commission to determine fair 
and equitable conditions whereby .such free expression 
will: be assured.” 

The present proposals sapneaeed to. limit cH shethod 
of ascertaining the will of the pepole regarding the future 


‘ 


_ status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to a plebis- 


cite. While the Government of India adhered to their 
positim in regard to, a. plebiscite they had pointed out 
that, in. view of the difficulties of holding a, plebiscite 


“in present conditions in Kashmir, other methods of as- 


certaining the wish of the people should also be explored. 
. The Commission had itself recognized the difficulties 
of carrying out a plebiscite in Kashmir. The Govern- 
ment of India feel that the exploration of other methods 
should not be ruled out. as 

(4) B.1 Preamble: The phrase “the Governments. 
of India and Pakistan simultaneously accept” is incorrest 
in that either Government may not accept the principles 
supplementary to the Resolution of Aug. 13. Even if both 
Governments accept them, the acceptance cannot be 


simultaneous. The wording should be changed accord- 
ingly. ie fa | 
- RB 3 (B). The iibitton was raised whether the 


hen of words employed was intended to give to the 
Plebiscite. Administrator powers of interference in the 
administration of the State, eg., by: “direction and super- 
vision of the State forces and police,” mentioned in: para- 
graph B, 8 of mas Security Council’s Resolution of April 
21, 1948, 

Tir. Lozano said this was not the. intention of the 
Commission and the «words minted above had been 
deliberately omitted: . 

His functions and powers secald be limited to 
ensuring that the plebiscite- was free and impartial, 

- B. 4 (B). The Prime Minister: drew - attention to the 
fact that the Azad Kashmir. forces, which chad -been armed 
and equipped by Pakistan-and were under the operational 
command of the Pakistan Army, ran into tens of thousands. 
Their presence in the territories referred to in A..3 of 
Paxt it of -the, Resolution of Aug 13, even after demobili- 
zation, would be a constant threat of the territory under 
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its conirol of Indian ae State forces, a deterrent to the 
return of many refugees, and an obstacle to the free 
expression of opinion regarding the future status of the 
State by those who might be opposed to the accession of 
the ae to. Pakistan. 

t; Lozano pointed out that it was the Commission’s 


pa that there should be large-scale disarming © of 


those forces, though it would not be possible to require 
withdrawal, from these territories, of gentine inhabitants 
-of. these areas, _ : 

B. 6 (A). Dr. Lozano agreed that it was not the 
Commission's imteniion that the Pakistan commission 
should operate outside Pakistan. Thus, the “Pakistan 
commission would not operate in the territory referred to 
in A.:3 of part IL of the Resolution of August 13, 

The Prime Minister then raised the question of the 
“free return” to the State of all citizens who had left it 
on account of disturbances. He said the entry of persons 
claiming to be citizens into the State would haye to be 
most carefully checked. 

Dr. Lozano said the Commission fully realized the 


‘necessity of an accurate and effective. check but had not 


gone’ into details. Possibly those returning to the State 
could be stopped and examined at the frontier. : 
The Prime Minster -pointed out that, considering the 


‘length of the frontier and the ease with which people 


‘could slip across the border over mountain tracks, a 
check on'the frontier would be neither easy nor effective 
except by the deployment of large forces. 

_Apart from the- problem of entry, there is the even 
more important problem of the rehabilitation and -protec- 
tion of those who have left the State on account of recent 
disturbances. Homes have been destroyed; property has 
been lost;’ there has been wholesale dispossession of 
persons from the land that they used to cultivate. 

B. 6 (B). It is assumed that the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir will decide whether or not a person 
entered the State for a lawful purpose. 

’B, 7 (B). India is a Secular State; the U.N. also is 
a secular organization. Pakistan aims at being a 
theocratic State. An appeal to religious fanaticism could 
not be regarded as legitimate political activity. 

Dr. Lozano agreed that any political activity which 
might tend to disturb law and order could not be. 
regarded as legitimate. The same test would apply to free- 
dom of Press and of speech. 

As regards the freedom of lawful entry and exit, 
this must obviously be governed by B. 6 of the proposals. 
It. is assumed that in the territory under their control 
entry and ‘exit will be regulated by rules framed for the 
purpose by the, Government. of Jammu and Kashmir with 
due regard ,to the security of the State and the main- 
tenance: of law and order. . 

-2: Dr. Lozano said that a system of permits would 
probably he necessary. 

: - With due regard to the security of the State, the 
Government of. India wish to emphasize the supreme 
importance which they attach to adequate provision for 
the security of the State in all contingencies. 


_ Dr, Lozano and Mr. Colban met the Prime Minister 
at 11 am. on December 22. 

Dr. Lozano said that the aide-memoire of the con- 
ference which took place on Monday, December 20, was 
a correct account of the proceedings. He suggested, how- 
ever that the phrase “large- scale disarming” of the Azad 
Kashmir forces, used in the portion of the aide-memoire 
dealing with B. 4 (B) of the Cimmission’s Plebiscite 
Proposals did not, perhaps, represent the Commission’s 
intention. . What the Commission had in mind was ‘the 
disbanding of these forces; disarming, it was assumed, 
would follow. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that disbandment 
was not the same thing as disarming. 
raised something like 35 battalions of 28,000 to 30,000 
men who now formed part of the Azad Kashmir forces, 
The presence of such a large number of armed people, 
even if the regular formations were disbaned, would not 
be conducive to ensuring either the security of that part 
of Jammu and Kashmir which is under the control of 
Indian and State forces or the security of those inhabi- 
tants of the territories referred to in A. 3 of Part IL 
of the Resolution of August 13, who did not fully subs- 
eribe to or share the political views of pro-Pakistan 
elements. : 

Moreover, the question of the re-entry into these ter- 
ritories of State citizens who had left it, on account of 
the present conflict had to be kept in mind. With such 
a large number of members of the Azad Kashmir forces 
under arms, former inhabitants of these territories who 
held different political views would not dare to re-enter 
and, therefore, would be debarred from participation in a 
‘free and impartial” plebiscite. 

In view of this explanation, Dr. Lozano agreed that 
the phrase “large-scale disarming” should be regarded as 
correctly interpreting the Commission’s intention. 

. . . under the Commission’s proposals, the Govern- 
ments of India and Jammu and Kashmir assumed a great 
many responsibilities while Pakistan had to do practi- 
cally nothing. The Governments of India and Jammu and 
Kashmir could not, in fairness, be expected to discharge 
any of their responsibilities regarding the plebiscite until 
there was satisfactory evidence that Pakistan was carry- 
ing out its obligations under Part II of the Resolution 
of August 13. ’ 

B. 9. as at present worded could be interpreted to 
mean that, consultations with the Plebiscite Administrator 
should start immediately on the signature of the truce. 
This clearly was not feasible. 

Dr, Lozano and Mr, Colban pointed out that, when 
the parargaph in question was drafted, all these consider- 
ations were not present to the mind of the Commission. 
‘The Commission, according to Dr.-Lozano, had assumed 
that, since the Prime Minister of India had informed 
the Commission, two days after it had placed before him 
the conditions attached by the Government of Pakistan 
to their acceptance of the Resolution of August 13, that 
he stood on his original premises that Pakistan forces 
must be withdrawn from the State before the Govern 
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ment of India could consider any further steps, action in 
relation to B. 9 would be feasible only after catisfactory 
progress had been made with the implementatica cf Part 
II of the Resolution of August 13. 

“Mr. Colban and he agreed that the corsul-ations 
envisaged in B, 9 could take place only after he Com: 
mission was satisfied that satisfactory progress iad been 
made with the implementation of Part II of th Hesolu- 
thon, we. after hostile tribesmen, Pakistan fo-ce: and 
Pakistan nationals who had entered Jammu and Kazhmir 
for the purpose of fighting had withdrawn ir-m State 
territory. 

Dr. Lozano nid that thig was the interpre'aticn of 
B. 9 which they would present to the Pakistan Gevern: 
ment in Karachi. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that, if ak stan 
accepted the present proposals and carried out ts -bli- 
gations under Part II of the Resolution of Augzus 13 
promptly, he saw no reason why the appointment should 
take much time. What he wished to emphasize was that 
there would be nothing which the Plebiscite Administrator 
could usefully do in India until progress had bee: made 
with the implementation of Part I of the resolucior as 
now explained by Dr. Lozano and Mr. Colban. 

As regards alternative methods of ascertainiig the 
wish of the people regarding the future status of .armu 
and Kashmir, Dr. Lozano said that the statement i: Fara 
3 of the aide-memoire dated December 21, 194%, -7a: 
substantially similar to his own record. . . . 

“PAKISTANI” INTERPRETATIONS 

‘On the sixth of January 1949 the United Maticns 
Commission for India and Pakistan released to the Press 
the text of a resolution adopted by the Commissien on 
January 5, containing the principles of a settlement cf tne 
Kashmir dispute agreed upon by the Governmert af 
India and Pakistan. This was the result of discussio.1s 
and correspondence extending over several months. The 
first phase of these negotiations ended on September 4 
when the Commission released its resolution of 13th Argu t 
and all the correspondence in connection therewith whica 
had passed between the Commission and the Governments 
of India and Pakistan. Apparently, the commission di 
not consider it advisable to release the subsequent co-res- 
pondence along with its resolution of January 5, in 
pursuance of the Commission’s request the Paki tar 
Government also refrained from releasing anv part ot 
that correspondence. In view, however, of the prema‘ure 
publication of certain notes of discussions between Dr. 
Lozano and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru between Decemoer 
20 and 22 in the Hindu of Madras dated January 13, 
and the subsequent release of these documents by he 
Government of India, the Government of Pakistan is 
constrained to release the text of the Commission’s pro- 
posal of December 11, the clarifications given by Dr. 
Lozano to the Pakistan Government and the Pakistan 
Government’s letter of December 25 accepting the Co-m- 


-mission’s proposals as explained and elucidated by Mr. 


Lozano. ; 
‘Since the release of the Commission’s resolution of 
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January 5, a number of statements have appeared in the 

‘Press wih regard to the aims and intentions of the 
- Commission. and the basis on which an agreement had 
been arrived at with regard to the Kashmir dispute 
between the Governments of India and Pakistan. It 
might, therefore, be helpful to analyse the documents in 
the light ai the clarifications and elucidations given by 
the Commission to the Pakistan Government. 

It will be observed that the Commission’s resolution 
of January 5, 1949, is suplementary to its resolution of 
13th Ausu-t, 1948. Taken together, these resolutions con- 
template chree distinct stages in the solution of the 
Kashmir problem, though action on all of them might, 
to some extent, proceed simultaneously. The first stage 
telates to the cease-fire and is governed by part XI of 
the Commission’s resolution of 13th August. The second 
stage relytes to the negotiations of details of a truce 
agreement, the principles of which are set out in part II 
of the resolution of 13th August. The third stage relates 
to the halding of a free and impartial plebiscite to deter- 
mine whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir should 
accede tc India or to Pakistan. The basic principles with 
regard ty the plebiscite are set out in the Commission’s 
resolution of January 5, 1949. 

‘The first part of the settlement brought about by the 
Commision is already in the process of implementation. By 
mutual sgreement, the Governments of Pakistan and India 
issued cease-fire orders to their respective high com- 
mands io take effect from January 1, 1949..... The 
Commission’s military adviser has arrived in the ‘Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent, and it is understood that he will 
soon have the assistance of a large number of United 
Nations military observers in the discharge of his duties 
in connection with the cease-fire arrangements. 

Tks truce agreement provides for the following: 

(L) Withdrawal from the State of all Pakistan troops 
and of the bulk of the Indian Army. In its letter of 27th 
Augusi, 1948, to the Government of Pakistan, the Com- 
mission explained that ‘synchronization of the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the two Governments will be 
arranged between the respective high commands and the 
Commission.” The Pakistan representatives were also 
informed that the number of Indian troops to be retained 
during the truce period in the areas now occupied by the 
Indian Army will be the minimum required for the main- 
tenance of internal security, and law and orders, 

‘2) The Commission further explained in its letter 
‘af 1¢th September, 1948, ‘that the area in the occupation 
af forces under the overall control of the Pakistan High 
Command would remain in the occupation of the Azad 
Kashmir forces. ‘The Commission stated categorically 
that its resolution of 13th August does not contemplate 
the disarmament or disbanding of the Azad Kashmir 
forces.’ 

(3) The Pakistan Govern undertook to use its 
bes. endeavour to secure the withdrawal from the state 
of..ribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally resident 
therein who had entered the State for the purpose of 
Sighting. 
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(4) Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated 
by the Pakistan troops would be administered by the 
focal authorities’ under the surveillance of the Com- 
mission. It was explained by the Commission that the 
term ‘local authorities’ meant the ‘Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment’, although the Commission could not and did not 
accord recognition to that Government, It was further 
explained that ‘surveillance’ did not mean actual control 
or supervision, and that the Commission’s sole aim would 
be to ensure that the ‘local authorities’ did not violate the 
cease fire and truce agreements. The Commission also 
explained that it did not contemplate surveillance of the 
Gilgit administration which was temporarily in charge of 
a political agent of the Pakistan Government. The Com- 
mission also made it clear that the Maharaj’s Government 
would not, under any circumstances, be permitted to 
interfere with or to send any military or civil officials to 
the territory under the control of the ‘local authorities.’ 

: (5) The Government of India undertook to ensure 
that the Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
would take all measures within their power to make it 
publicly known that peace, law and order would be safe- 
guarded, and that all human and political rights would 
be guaranteed. The Commission expected that similar 
action would be taken by the ‘local authorities’ in the 
areas evacuated by Pakistan troops. 

(6) The third part of the agreement relates to the 
holding of a plebiscite. 

_ Dr. Lozano has explained that while the Government 
of India and Pakistan would be consulted with regard 
to the selection of the plebiscite administrator, the final 
decision would rest with the Secretary General of ihe 
United Nations acting in agreement with the Commission, 
He also explained that the expression ‘the plebiscite 
administrator will be formally appointed to office by the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir’, does not mean that 
he will be an employee of the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or subject to its control, the plebiscite 
administrator would, in fact, be a person of high 
international standing and commanding general confidence, 

(TLD) The plebiscite administrator shall derive from 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir the powers he con- 
siders necessary for organising and conducting ‘the plebi- 
scite, and for ensuring the freedom and impartiality of 
the plebiscite’ .......... 

(V) . When the Commission is satisfied that parts 
I and II of its resolution of 13th August have been 
implemented, and peaceful conditions have been restored 
in the State, the Commission and the plebiscite adminis- 
trator will determine .in consultation with the Government 
of India and the ‘local authorities’ in the areas evacuated 
by the Pakistan army, the final disposal of Indian and 
State armed forces on the one hand and of the Azad 
Kashmir forces on the other, ‘with due regard to the 
security of the State and the freedom of the plebiscite’, 

. Lozano informed the Pakistan Government that it is 
the intention of the Commission to ensure, in due course, 
a large-scale reduction and disarmament of the armed 
forces on both sides of the cease-fire line, and that the 
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exact scope of this reduction and disartnament would be 
determined by the Commission and the plebiscite adininis- 
tralor in consultation with the authorities concerned, 

(VI) All citizens of the State who have left it on 
account of the disturbances will be free to return to the 
Slate and to exercise their rights as such citizens. The 
United Nations Commission contemplates the establish. 
ment of two Commissions, one operating in India and the 
other in Pakistan to assist the return to the State of th 
refugees... . : 

(VIL) ‘All persons (other than citizens of the State) 
who on or since 15th August, 1947 have entered it for 
other than Jawful purposes shall be required to leave 
the State’. Dr. Lozano informed the Pakistan Govern- 
ment that ‘the object of this provision is to ensure the 
withdrawal of elements which have endangered or might 
endanger the maintenance of peace and order, and of 
refugees and the nationals of India and Pakistan. who 
have entered the State since 15th August, 1947, other- 
wise than for lawful purpose. 

(VII) There shall be complete freedom of legitimate 
political activity throughout the State including freedom 
of the Press, speech and assembly and freedom of travel 
in the State and freedom of lawful entry and exit, 
welease of political prisoners, adequate ‘protection of 
minorities, etc. These cond:tions have to be ensured by 
all authorities within the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
in collaboration with the plebiscite administrator. 

(8) The above sets out in brief the basis on which 
the Pakistan Government has accepted and jis imple- 
menting the Commission’s resolutions of 13th August, 
1948 and 15th January, 1949. The Pakistan Government 
wishes to emphasise that it is not bound by any explana- 
tions or clarifications which are contrary to the express 
provisions of the Commission’s resolution of 13th August, 
1948 and Sth January, 1949 or to the clarifications given 
by the Commission to the Pakistan Government.” 

We are devoting so much of our limited space to 
the problems relating to the Kashmir affair because 
we recognize the force of the argument that whether or 
not India can develop into a secular State in the modern 
sense of the world will be finally decided by its ultimate 
solution. “Pakistanis” avill try their-best and worst to 
inflame Muslim feeling in the State and outside to influence 
votes on their side. The lessons of the Referendum in 
Sylhet should warn the Nehru Government of the tactics 
that the “Pakistanis” are likely to adopt and follow. Weeks 
before the plebiscite they will try to flock into the territory 
from outside, to set up blockades of areas from where 
possible opponents of the “Pakistan” idea may go and 
record their votes against it and to create such a turmoil 
in the areas with the help and connivance of local 
sympathisers that peace-loving people will prefer keeping 
in-doors, 
Congress Ministry was in charge. We saw it accepting 
defeat at the hands of hooligans; in gertain instances 
Assamese-speaking ‘ministers and presiding officers of 
polling booths co-operated insidiously with, the hooligans 
eo that they may get rid of the Bengalees of Sylhet, 


That was what happened in Sylhet though a, 
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As we have said, the fessona of the Syllet Referendum, 
of conhivance and betrayal, should warn the Nehru 
Government. 

In the ‘Kashmir affair, the “Pakistanis” appear :o be 
building up their hopes on. the ability of the “Azad Kceshmir 
Government” military formations to terrerise the ~oters 
and drive’ them to do their will. Pundit Nehru’s aide. 
memoire show that his Government is conscious o the 
over-all difficulties; but the tactics we ave inci ated 
above will prove -more important when the real test 


comes, Special steps will be required to guard aginst 
these. Everything should not be left to zhe U. N O. 


Commission and its Plebiscite Administrazor, 


Kashmir Plebiscite 


The following letter, published in tke Tr-nes, 
London, on the question of the coming Kaslmir 
plebiscite, deserves special attention in Iidia, as the 
writer is probably Olaf Caroe, a member of the old 
die-hard “steel-frame” administration, that fought for 
decades openly against Indian Independence in the ald 
days, and is now carrying on a guerilla sampaign in 
the political sphere to the same purpose : 

Sir—Some details are needed of the adminisra- 
tive plan, and franchise, on which India and Pakis-an 
will work the plebiscite on the destination of Kashmir, 
to be held under United Nations auspices, A plebiscte 
proceeds from voting registers, the preparation of 
which, even in a country accustomed to democra ic 
processes, is a lengthy and complex administrati-e 
task. In the North-East Frontier Province, the sur 
stantial issue whether that province should adhere .o 
India or to Pakistan was submitted to the voices cf 
the people in the Referendum of July, 1947, and with- 
out loss of time, mainly because we work2d on th3 
existing electoral registers. Even so there were objec~ 
tions, for the registers were five years old and the 
franchise was far from being full adult franchise. Bus 
speed was then the watchword and the process wa 
carried through in a province used to electioas, enjoy- 
ing a geared administration, and with a strong 
impartial army to hold the ring. Revision o1: registers 
even there would have occupied the best part of a 
year. 

In Kashmir, it is true, there were elections to the 
old Legislative Assembly on a franchise so natrow that 
the relatively wealthy minority enjoyed a dispropor- 
tionate voting strength. Since then Kashmir nas been 
devastated by war, mass migration, and slaughter. 
Entirely new registers will be necessary and their pre- 
paration may be expected to employ an efficicnt staff, 
working in ordered conditions, for a year in the valley 
and perhaps two years or more in the remotcr gilens. 
And what is to be the franchise ? It is to be dacided 
whether it should be full adult franchise, or, if not 
on what basis of restriction, property or literacy; and, 
in either case, whether women are to vote. 

Yours faithfully, 
O, K. Caron 
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Indonesia's. Fight for Freedom ee 3 
A conference was-held at New Delhi on and from . 


January 20 to 23rd, 1949, . of representatives of certain 
Governments. of Asia and of the -South. Pacific -region, 
Dutch imperialism was put: on the. dock; and even 
the representatives of Australia. were, we ate glad to 
notice, ‘constrained ‘to endorse the opinion that “the 
Dutch military action-.lauhched on the-18th December, 
1948, constitutes a flagrant breach, of the charter of the 


United Nations Organization and ‘defiance of the efforts - 


ofthe. Security Council and of its Good Offices Committee 
to bring. about. a peaceful settlement.” The conference 
has mede certain recommendations that represent the 
minimum requirements of the situation., The participating 
countries were Afghanistan, Australia,’ Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Ivan, Iraq, “Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen, Nepal. New 
Zealand, . Siam -.and .Turkey. were. 
lighgereers™ 2. Lee a : . 
We: will’ watch “with a certain amount, of eagerness 
the réaction of the Security Council to.the demands: made 
in the resolutions passed at the Conference and sent by 
its Chairman, India’s Prime- Minister, 
of the Security Council, United .Nations Headquarters, 
Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. The Delhi Conference 
also shared this feeling. At the end of the last paragraph 
(8) of the letter addressed to the Security Council occur 
words that are significant in :this connection. . Pandit 
Nehru writes: 
out with respect that effective action by the Council to 
bring this situation fo an end is overdue.. The Confer- 
ence igen hopes that such action will not be. further 
delayed. > : 


Sharing this hope, we would however like to’ indicate 
the reason which has enabled the Dutch to draw upon 
the’ support of Anglo-American Big Businéss—the basic 
cause of ‘the Security Council’s’ dilatory ‘tactics; The 
Good Offices. Committee present in Indonesia “fo watth 
over matters has ‘been disabled by the Dutch with this 
support. The* main inspiration of Anglo- Anierican sym- 
pathy, for the Dutch lies in profits.” The facts described 
below, will explain the whole’ situation. Indonesia, one of 
ihe richest areas in the world, ‘provides 92° per cent of the 


world’s pepper; 91 per cent of the, ‘world’s eiichona; - 


80 per cent of the ‘world’s bauxite; 77 per cent’ of. thé 
world’s kapok; 19° per cent of the world’s tea; 29 ‘per 
cent of the world’s cocoa; 20 per cent of the world’s 
tin; 2.5 per cent of the: world’s oil, not to mention -mode- 
rate quantities of gold and: silver. Of the agricultural 
exports, 69.3 per cent is produced on exclusively 
Dutch-owned farmis, only 30.7 per cent on: native-owned 
forms, -In 1938,°99.4 per cent of the exported sugar and 
819 per cent tea was grown on: Dutch-owned plantations. 
In the exploitation of Indonesia’s labor power and 
natural resources “Anglo-American . finance-capital is’ the 
senior partner; Holland, a country of 12500 square -miles 
with a population of 80 lakhs (8 millions) superintends’ 


mainly ag an ‘working partner, operations in Indonesia, an- 


‘of about 7 crorés (70 millions), 


phorus by, 


tothe President: 


“The Conference has: asked me to -point: 


empire. of about 78,000 square miles with a population 
If we keep thie fact 
in’ mind, developments in | Indonesia will not cause sur: 
prise. : 

_ The American reaction to the Inter-Asiatic Con« 
ference is a matter of spéculation. In this connection 
the- article"by the famous columnist Walter Lippman 
in The Herald Tribune of January 10, is ‘significant, 
We append rélevant passages below : 

“Th trying to décide what we should do’ wé must 
begin, I think, by recognizing that we ‘cannot ‘shape and 
direct the course of events in Asia. We may be able 
to exert a useful influence in maintaining’ friendly rela. 
tions ‘between the Western democracies and the’ eimerging 
péoples ‘of ‘ Asia, 

Even that will be difficult to do. But if we tty to’ 
do more than that, or ‘something quite different—as ‘for 
example’ to support puppet governments against the rising 
tide of nationalism and social’ revolution—we shall almost 
cértainly fail and lose what anipence we might otherwise 
have. > 2. 

"Among our allies ‘who were ‘conceded: the right to’ 
take over after the Japanesé defeat, the Chinese under 
Chiang Kai-shek, ‘the French and the Dutch had been 
too gravely weakened by the war to take over successfully, 
They have not been able to pacify the territory they 
lost to Japan. 

Not only were’ they weak in‘ material power, they 
were without real moral authority, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government, though it has received far greater help from. 
‘the United States than the Chinese Communists have 
received from Russia, has collapsed. Jt has not collapsed 
because it was beaten ‘in “battle, but because it has lost 
the support of the Chinese people. In Indonesia and in 
Indo-China the Japanese destroyed, probably forever, the 
prestige of Western empire. Though the Japanese were 
in the end defeated by the Americans, they had proved 
that an Asiatic nation could defeat the European empires 
in the Orient. Their slogan - ‘of “Asia’ for’ Asiatics” ‘conti. 
nues to work, despite “the surrender on the battleship . 
Missouri. 


Where, then, shall . we look for -allies, now that 
Nationalist China, the Netherlands and France are so 
manifestly unable to play the role in Asia which we had 
supposed they would play? , That, it seems to me, is the 
fundamental problem which has to be solved in order to 
form an American policy in Asia. 

My own. view is that the right direction. was judicata 
by Mr. Attlee when he took the bold and far-reaching 
decision to treat India and Pakistan as leading members 
of what is now no longer ‘the British Commonwealth .but 
simply the Commonwealth, TI am_ told that at the con- 
ference. of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London last summer Nehru, who is certainly the greatest 
figure in ‘Asia, suggested that in the future India’ might 
become the intermediary bevween Asia and the West. 
We would be well advised, I think, to enter into inti-. 
mate consultation with Nehru about our whole course in | 
China and in Indonesia. In doing that we should find 
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Bitteslves in harmony with the Australians, who. are 
surely: among our. dependable friends, as well. as with 
Mr. Attlee and the wisest makers of modern British policy, 

This is not only the most promising way of approach. 
ing-the tremendous convulsion in Asia. It. ia also. the 
most truly American way,, For, our position in Asia rests, 
on a great tradition, unique in ‘modern history. We 
have been, and still are, the only world power which’ has 
refused to become the imperial ruler of subject peoples. 
That reputation originated in the fact that we are our? 
selves a colonial people that won its independence. It 
has been confirmed by our long support of Chinese 
independence, by our history in the Philippines and in, 
Cuba. Our most precious asset in Asia is our ability to: 
persuade the people of Asia that.there is a nation in the 
Western World, more powerful than the. Soviet Union, 
which sympathizes with their struggle for indspandenen, 
and has no wish to exploit it. 

Our friends in Western Europe should try .to under. 
stand why we can not,and, must not be maneuvered, why 
we dare not drift, into general opposition to, the move- 
ments for independence in Asia. They should tell their 
propagandists to stop smearing these. movements, They. 
should try to realize how disastrous it would be to them, 
and to the cause of Western civilization, if ever it 
could ‘be said that the Western Union for the defense of, 
freedom in Europe was in Asia a Byadleste for the 
preservation of decadent empires.” ’ 


Congress Working Committee 


The following names - of. the 
Congress Working Committee for 1949 
announced by the Congress President : 
1. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, - - 

2, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

38. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, : 
4, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, ’ 
5. Shri Jagjivan Ram, ye . ‘ 
6. -Pandit.Govind Ballabh Pant, «. ° me a 
7. Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon, . eS ee oe 
8. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, . 

9. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, 

10. Shri Sankar Rao Deo; ° 
« LL. Sreemati-Sucheta Kripalani, ' 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


“members of the 
shave bren 


Shri Kala Venkata Rao,: ; 
. Shri &. K. Patil, Uo oh gt : 
s’ Shri N.G: Ranga, © 0S hl 
Shri “Kamardja Nadar,) *: °) ae” sey Fed 
Shri Nijalingappa, tone 3; a) 
7. Shri Déveswar Sarma, © + oo 
: . Shri: Gokulbhai Bhatt, © 9. ° o* re 
. 19. Shri Ram-:Sahay. - °° 0 Viens 

- Sardar VallabhbhaiPatel-will .be the Treasurer and 
Shri Shankar Rao Deo and Kala Venkata Rao will be 
the General Secretaries. - =: - - a 


.-7 This’ is the-‘first’ expanded ‘Coninities Pid the 
new -Congress. - Constitution . which. . provides for a 
oe Committee of 20 anembers, ‘Two from the old 
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Kishore have .been left out- and sever hew names have 
been added, .The new:. Committee gives 2 greater 
representation to the Indian States. Hight Ministers, 
five Central and.three Provincial, have been included 
in the Committee. The General Secretary, who is a 
Minister in the Madras Cabinet, has however signified 
his intention to. resign from the Ministry. This would 
bring down the numberof Ministers to seven, but: 
even this figure.exceeds one-third of twenty which is 
the total strength of thé Committee. The Corgress 
Constitution lays down that the number of Min:ster- 
members in the Committee should -not exceed one- 
third of the total. 


The Congress President's Directive 

The Congress President, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in 
a directive issued for the guidance of Congress men. says: 

“No Congressman-—more especially the mcmbers of the 
elective bodies—should interest himself in recommending. 
candidates for offices, fon securing permits for expor' or 
import or for obtaining licences for shops for themselves 
and their friends and that none should approach the 
authorities—particularly the executive, including judicial: 
and police—in respect of civil or criminal matters pending 
before them. 

It has come to the knowledge of Congress Committees 
that not seldom is a. place: on transportation committees, 
cloth licensing boards and allied bodies abuszd so as to 
secure privileges and profits for the members or their 
friends. This must ‘be scrupulously avoided as otherwise 
the only alternative would be to ask Congressmen not to. 
serve on such committees. 

There are universal complaints about bribery and- 
blackmarketing. Wherever possible, Congressmen should 
put forth earnest efforts to bring the culprits to book. 
But their endeavours.in this direction would be success:ul- 
only in the measure in which their-own conduct is above’ 
board. Oftentimes you come across the very persons, 
who have complained against the prevalence of the two, 
vices, falling victims to temptations themselves either in. 
connection with bribery or with purchase of articles in 
blackmarket from a fountain pen to a motor car, Evéry- 
one knows that these things are wrong, but under the 
stress of temptation, he succumbs. It is, therefore, neces-. 
sary for police to be alert so that a pious resolve once 
made may. operate as a deterrent against deviation from 
the straight path. 


An organised. attempt is necesary to hue the growing- 
tendency’ to profit by. the influence that the Congrecsmey. 
undoubtedly can exercise over officers. and Miristers. It, 
is earnestly pleaded that the Ministers themselves and 
their: Seoretariat should set their faces against such ir- 
roads’ on their own authority and jurisdiction and when- 
ever. transgression: of healthy ‘rules of non-in-erference_ 
occurs, they may: be. good -enough to direct the attention 
of ‘the .Provincial Congress Committees to such lapses. 

It- may be noticed that while the: Congress, in spite - 
of its. alae ae was Papen Onn as a compact 
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the ‘attelument of: independence haa ‘beeh followed by. 
appearsice of parties or factions amongst Congressmen 
themseles and that, on matters small and big, rival 
groups approach Ministers, and officers and ‘cause em: 
harrassment. to. them: by making ‘conflicting recommenda- 
tions. “his naturally leads to a reflection of such ischisms. 
in the cdministration itself or even: amongst Ministers: to’. 
such irvial .matters* as permission to erect a cittema, 
licences: for business and ‘so on: Congressmen would. be: 
helping amity no less haa purity by, ahataming from such 
activitis., © ae a ae Se 
- It is widely ne that’ with the: senuatenice 
Ministr-es, the “unity of the Congress’ ‘organisation .and- 
its harmony have béen disturbed and those. who -have 
been left out of-‘ministerships~-have formed. themselves 
into ‘orposite groups in the ‘organisation. This is reflected 
in the working of ‘the’ legislature. iparty <itself.. -Respon-, 
sible Government abroad is -based -on long:standing. tradi- 
tions thich have trained the party in mone to respect 
ie opssition and vice versa, Fee outta 
»'Waile: this is’ so it-‘is -all. the. cabie AGDEAT GEE ie 
ee Party to .present ‘a consolidated frant ‘instead, 
of ‘wezkening Government-.by ‘internal divisions. ‘It rmay- 
be noticed that, in the formation of groups distinction of; 
caste and community sometimes play a determining «part. 
The time has come When~such -distinctions should be no 
longer allowed to complicate and -even injure: the ,purity, 
ofthe organisation and the integrity.-of-ithe. nation, Tf, 
therefure, the unity of the Congres -and its +efficiency 
shoulé be restored, the ‘immediate need :would. be for. the 
group» in the Congresé to:close up ‘their ‘ranks ‘and .stand 
jointl= with the anaty for a united. aecerenne and, 
policy.” : an 
"" -Eecently we have - foneed that attabers,of ine 80°" 
calleé “High Command”. of the Congress haye.-become 
vociferous in denunciations and pious ‘recommendations, 
We regret to have ‘to.-say ‘that the: effect rof -all these con. 
demrations, exhortatioris and ‘directives -is nso‘ izisignificant 
fg yet, that the ‘common man -is* *beigintiing: 1 to doubt aie: 
sincecity. ‘of such “declarations. © « = gc hete” Rye 


Inter-Dominion Conference - 


“he “Inter-Dominion Conference ‘held at Karacht has? 
formalated certain: definite ‘schémes -for the ‘disposal of" 
évacnee property. ‘Th regard to urban’ ‘ivnmovable™ pro-" 
perty, a fairly complete“scheme has ‘beén sagréed ‘upon?’ 
Private exchanges and sales of urban -‘initnovable’pro-’ 
perte ‘will: be allowed and while?in. the‘ main’ the .property 
owners will arratige. such. exchanges and sales themselves;: 
or rarough private agencies, ‘which ‘may come -into “heing 
for:-his purpose, each -Governmient, ‘through: its:éustodians’ 
and liaison. ‘officers .of ‘the other Dominion’. Governmént 
atiached to them, shall make. available all rélevant> infor- 
mation ‘which ‘may ‘facilitate:such. exchanges ,and-:sales. -; - 
© In regard to movable ‘property, agreement -Has -been> 
reached:on the facilities that: the: two Goyernmients: should. 
pro-ide-for: their ‘réemoval‘from one” Dominionsto the: other. 

The Conferetice “decided ‘toset’ up +a permadnentIntéri > 
Deniinién’ Gémmission--at Secretariat level! which will‘meet.s 
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at regular fiitervale to review and stipervise the working: 
ofthe agreéd” ‘arrangements in regard to the administration, . 
sale ‘and transfer of evacuee property in-the two Dominions. - 
%. The: Conference agreed to the setting up of a Com, 
mittee of ‘six ‘before the end of January to consider the’ 
question of Trust property and submit its recommendations: 
before ‘thé ‘end: of April. ) 
The aréas‘to which the schemes of shehaiips and ‘sale 
of tiban immovable property will apply, will. comprise of: 
West Punjab, ‘Sind, North-West Frontier Province and. 
Baluchistan’ Gndluding States ‘which have acceded ‘to’ 
Pakistan but -excluding.unadministered Agency areas) ,- 
and on the side of India, the provinces of East Punjab, 
Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Patiala, East Panjab States’ 
Union, Bharatpur, Alwar and Bikaner. No mention of 
Hast Bengal ‘has been made in this matter in: the joint 
communique issued by the two delegations: embodying the” 
decisions of the Conference. : 
The ‘Inter-Dominion Agreement on Evacuee property 
has ‘been ‘rceived with , some misgivings by landlords in‘ 
Pakistan. ’; It is stated that the, machinery te be set up under’ 
‘the ‘new lagreément is cumbersome, and the goodwill and 
horia fidés of ‘the ‘officials of both’ Dominions will play a: 
prominent ‘part in: the success or otherwise of the-sale and: 
transfér of property. The Dawn has delivered judgment: 
on the ‘Agreement-soon after it was reached ‘at the 'Inter-’ 
Dominion ‘Gonference, In. an editorial, Dawn has expressed- 
the fear that in actual operation the agreement will 
benefit only India and prove detrimental to Pakistan. 


Inter-Dominion Agreement on Minority. 
Protection 

. In a circular ito the Provincial Congress Committees, 
the A.-I.C.C. has sent the copy of a letter to the Con- 
gress President from Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
Minister, Government‘ of India, relating to the protection 
of minorities as agreed at the Inter-Dominion Conferences. 
The responsibility for the protection of lives .and proper- 
ties of the minority- ‘communities and ‘ensuring that ‘they 
receive justice and ‘that -their ‘civic rights are fully. safe- 
guarded, the letter says, rests on the Government of the 
Dominion in which the minorities reside. The allegiance 
and loyalty of the minorities is tothe State of which they 
are citizens, and it ‘is ‘therefore, ‘their right and duty to 
have their grievances redressed by the Government’ of 
their own State. Mr. Ayyangar emphasises, leaders in 
each Dominion should make. public declarations to this 
effect as a part of the impleméntation of thé -provisions 
of the Inter-Dominion Agreement. 

_ It would be well if all, the decisions of ‘Inter- Dominion 
Conferences were circularised to the Congress Committees 
jn Pakistan and information ahout minority grievattces 
received from ‘them wete taken up by ‘India Avonermaisnt 
for redreas. © ~ ; 2 


General Elections Early Next Year: 

. After adoptin® Prime. Minister Pandit -Nehru’s resolu- 
tion'regarding ‘the preparation of electoral rélls for India’s 
éneral elections ds early as possible in 1950, ‘the: Cotsti- 
tient Assembly Of India- adjourned~#ill” May. 16,- Article 


149: of the Draft Constitution, relating to” the composition: 
of the Provincial Legislatures, was also. ‘adopted. By- 
Randit - Nehru’s resolution, ‘ tle Constituent As:embly 
directed. the authorities concerned to:.“prepare « electoral: 
rolls and take all necessary steps: so. that! elections mage 
be held early next year. ae 

The resolution added that ‘is State electoral’ rolls. bei 
prepared on the basis:of the’ provisions .of- the. new. Cons- 
titution already agreed to by ‘the Consembly and im 
accordance with the principles. heréinafter * mentioned, 
namely:’ (1) That no. person shall be included in: ‘the. 
electoral roll: of any. constituency-=(a) if. he isnot ‘a 
citizen of India or (b) if he is of unsound - mind: and: 
stands so declared by a competent court... . 

(2). That Jan. 1, 1949, shall be the date with nes 
ence to which the age.of the electors:is to. be detertnined., 

(3) That a person: shall not be-qualified to be: 
included in the’ electoral roll for any. constituency unless» 
he has. resided in that constituency. for a: period of not’less 
than 180 days in the year endingon March 31, 1948. For. 
the purposes of this. paragraph, .a person’ shall -be. deemed: 
to be résident in any constituency: if -he .ordinarily. resi-- 
des in that constituency or -has.a ene oie of resi-. 
dence therein. . 

(4) That, aiieee: to the. oo -of “the. iacninns 
legislature, a person who has migrated into~a’ Province: ar 
acceding '' State on ‘account of disturbances or: fear’ off. 
disturbances in his former place. of residence- shall. be- 
entitled.to be included in the electoral roll’of:a:constituency . 
if ke files a declaration of his. intention .to méside, penne 
nently in the constituency. 

Article 149 provides: (1) The Lagielathie- Asceibig: 
ofeach State shall be composed of members ae by 
direct election. 

: (2) The electiow shall be on the basis of adult vufftagist, 
namely, that every citizen who. is not less than 21: 
years of age and is not otherwise disqualified: under ‘this 
Constitution shall be entitled to be registered as a voter ab 
such elections. ’ 

(3) The representation of each territorial constituenty ! 
in the Legislative Assembly of a State shall’ be ‘on the. 
basis of population of that constituency. ascertained at ‘the 
last preceding census and shall, save in the case of the: 
autonomous districts of Assain, be on a. scale of not! 
more than one: representative’ for every 75,000 of the 
population. Provided that the total number of members 
in the Legislative Assembly of a State shall in no cage, 
be- more than 500 or Jess than 60, f 

(3a) The ratio between the ‘number of: anembers ta: 
be- allotted to each tertitcrial constituency in a State and 
the population of that constituency shall, so far as possi-. 
ble, be the same throughout the State. 

(4) Upon’ the ‘completion of each census, the. repre-.: 
séhtation of the several territorial constituencies in the: 
Legislative: Assembly ‘of each State. shallp-subject -to. the: 
provisions' of: Article- 289° of the-Constitufion, be readjusted < 
by such ‘authority im sich’ maiiner and- with effect from. 
such date as the legislature ‘of the-State may thy law~ 


determine. . Provided-. that’. such réadjustment- shall -not- 
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affect representation to'the Legislative, Assembly until the 
eecolusios of thé: then existing Assembly. 

!. The’ Provinces. of. Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
East Punjab,: West. Bengal, and Bihar will esi bi-cameral 
Legislatures. : 


Education: Poli st I ndia Government 

. Maulana Abul Kalam Azed, Education Minister of the: 
Government . of India, “explained the education policy of: 
the, Government. at a meetiig’ of. the. Central Advisory 
Board’ of Education. He said, “We will not allow consider-’ 
ations of, financial stringency to hold up for a day longer 
than, is ‘absolutely necessary the programme of universal, 
and free basic education which is essential 
for building up. -the free and democratic India of our: 
dreams.” : 

-Referring to the seport of the Committee of Experts 
under the. chairmanship of Mr. B.. G. Kher on free and 
compulsory basic education for all, Maulana Azad said that 
aécording to it universal compulsory basic education can 
be, introduced within a period ‘i 16 years by two five-year 
and one six-year plans. ' . 

"The first 5-year plan will aim at bringing such educa-- 
tion to a major portion of the children of the country 
within: the-age group of 6- 11; the-second 5-year plan will 
extend compulsion to the remaining children of the same 
age group so that at the end of ten years all children 
between” the! ages ‘of 6-11 will be under compulsory 
instruction, 

‘Phe’ six-year plan: will then ed the’ scope of com- 
pulsion to 14 so that at the end of 16 years the programme : 
of eight ‘years’ basic. education for children between 6-14 
ag envisaged by the C. A. B., will be completely realized. 

’ The “Committee also went into’ the question of finances 
arid suggested that-the Centre should provide 30 per cent’ 
of the expenses while’ the provinces and local bodies 
should find ‘the remaining 70°.per cent. . 

*. “The- Ministry of Education have accepted this intcrim 
report;”’ Maulana Azad said “and tried to provide funds in 
our next year’s budget on that basis. In ‘view of the 
economic and: financial dangers ‘to which I have already 
referred, it has not, however, been possible to provide 
for the entire amount. 

“The Government have, however, provided funds for 
the training of teachers so that, as-soon-‘as the economic 
situation. improves, we can go ahead me the programme 
of basic education”: ; 


‘Stressing the urgency of adult education in this connec- 
tion; since democracy cannot he expected to function pro- 
perly without high literacy, ‘Maulana Azad observed: “For 
this ‘we want not merely literacy, but ‘mental: development 
of the adults’ so ‘that they can take an intelligent interest 
in the. affairs: of. their ‘country ‘and the world. The scope 
of adult education “has, therefore, been extended and to 
mark" this = it ig proposed to: call it Social Educa- 
tidht- ‘Future.-/ 7! @ Committee “which was. appointed to 
prépare’'a “chon ok adult: educatiom for the country has 
copaapesbstin its! Asie and” has. also rite this change: 
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“The Government have generally accepted the recom-. 
mendations of the Committee and I am glad to announce’ 
that, in Spite of inflation and ite attendant financial diff- 
culties, we have been able to provide funds in néxt-yea?’s 
budget. for the implementation of the plan, 

"Tn order to make the programme of hasic and iit: 
education one of immiediaté interest and” ‘utility’ ‘to’, the ° 
villagers, it has been decided that the village’ schools will be 
not only places of instruction for the village children, but 
centres of community life in the villages. . They will pro- 
vide instruction to children, adolescents, and adults and, jn 
addition, | serve as places of recreation and sport, Tt is 


also proposed to’ give the villagers practical” training’ in . 


some craft in order to improve theit economic ‘status ‘and 
to organise sports and other forms” of recreation, for, 
increazing their social and community sense.’ : 

“We have taken the help of the Ministers of ‘Health, 
Labour, Information and Broadcasting” ard Agriculture and” 
prepared a, ‘composite syllabus which will be gradually 
introduced in these schools," : 

The following 12-point programme eal give a brief 
indication of the aims we have in view in ‘the scheme of” 
social and basic education:— — 

(1) The village school will be a centre of instrugtion 
of welfare work, sports and reccreation for ‘the. entire 
village. 

(2) Separate . times will he “allotted to chlldegn, 
adolescents and grown-ups. 

(3) Certain days in the week will be seated exclu. 
sively for girls and women. 


eb ah 


(4) A number of motor vans fitted with, projectors ‘and. 


loud.speakers are being secured to visit the village, schools. 
Films and magic lanterns will be shown and recording of 
talks played. It is proposed that each school will he | 
visited, at least _once a week. 

(5) Schools will be provided with radio sets. and 
arrangements , will be ‘made for broadcasting special” pio- 
grammes for school children ~ “adolescents and, grown-up 
people .in the ‘Veht of the, scheme of social education | 
sketched above. About 140 sets have already been provided , 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, and. 
more will be supplied as soon as possible. 

{6) Popular dramas will be organised in the “schools 
and. from time to. time prizes given for , the best plays 
produced, 


{7) There will be provision for teaching: national and 
community songs.. wis 

(8) Arrangements - will be nade for giving simple 
instruction in some craft or industry suited to the locality. 

(9). Lectures will, be .arranged in co operation with 
the Ministr! es of Health, Agriculture and Labour to. instruct” 
villagers in the simple: laws of social hygiene, ‘methods, ‘of 
agr:culture- cottage industries and co-operative. activities, 


(10) In ¢o-operation. with the Ministry of E uid, Bu 
suitable ‘films:and*slides will be shown from time_to* time.. 
Arrangements ‘will-also be made for-visits-of public,.men 
'o.speak ta the villagers on problems of national importance. 
The help. and assistance of public bodies interested..in, 
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constructive work: will be invited to effect to the’ 
Programe of social education, » 

(11) Arrangements will be made fie oraniiane group 
games. Competitions will- be held from’ time to time 
between different schools and villages, : 

(12) Periodic eahibiene, fie and excursions will 
be’ organised. ae 

Referring ‘to.the great fianctal “aiffculty which has 
coimpelled ‘the Ministry’ of Education to slow down their’ 
programme'in many aspects of thie educational development. 
of ‘the country, Maulana’‘Azad -said, “This is a‘ contingency 
which I cannot but regret and the more so when. remember 
the extremely: inadequate provision made for education of: 
all types in India. When we compare the figures -for. 
educational -expenditure .in’ India with those in other 
countries,’ I cannot help. feeling that we have in fact not 
yet made ‘a beginning with a: programme of national 
education in the ‘truest sense ofthe term.” 


“T: have already. referred ‘to’ the extremely meagre edu- - 


cational hidgets of the pre-Independence days.' In spite 
of the progréss made ‘since then; I am'sorry to say that. 
the provision ‘for education. last -year amounted to only. 
Rs, 3,85,00.000 out of a: total Central budget of Rs. 395' 
crores (excluding the railways), i.e., less than 1 per cent, 
During: the same year,:the total of the’ provincial budgets 
shows -a ‘figure of Rs. 247 crores of which only about 
30.5: crore’ was spent’ on. education. ‘Thus in, the case 
of ‘India as‘a‘whole, only a little: over,:'5-per cent has. 
till now been: spent for. educational purposes and though 
the budget’ for 1949-50 will. show a perceptible improve- 
ment, I must confess that the erpenaiiare is not yet up to 
my expectations}. AS 

“These figures may be sonia: sah the’ amounts. 
spent on -education in countries like the U:K. and the 
U.S.A. In U.K. the State spends -on- education 
£214,896,000 .out of the total budgeted: -expenditure of 
£2 975 679,000. . This represents: about 7 per cent of the 
total budget, but in. addition, another 4 per cent of the 
total expenditure is contributed by local bodies, Thus, ‘in 
U.K., .the: proportion of expenditure on education of a 
total budgét ‘is about 11 per cent. 

“In the U.S.A. the total national renduatetes 
education. is the colossal figure of 1200,500,000 dollars. 
The total budgeted expenditure of the Federal Government 
is. in the neighbourhood of 40,000000,000. dollars. « 

“Thus, for -a population of about 50 millions, the 
U:K. is spending:the sum of -about £300 millions. and. 
for a population of about 140 millions,’ the: ve S.A. is 
spending 1200: million dollars. 


“Tt may also be, mentioned that Seiad to tel 


Steelman ‘Report, the U.S.A. proposes to spend by 1957 
oné per cent of the total national income—not the State 
Revenue—-for purposes-of research alone in -Universities 
and’ industries. This will represent a figure of something 
like 2000 million dollars (approximately, Rs. 750. crores). 


In-addition, the. U®.S:As-Govérnment proposes to provide , 
a sum of aboist 800: million dollars. (Rs--100. crores) .for.: 
equalising the -opportunity:.of Secondary and ; University , 


education for children, of comparativelp..poorer parents, » .;, 
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“Similarly,. Great Britain is spending £76.5 million 
(Rs. 110 crores) for fundamental and applied research, ; 

“Not. content. with this, the: British, Government have 
now. under: consideration. a proposal for. further expanding, 
the facilities for higher. education. by, which, from 1951 
onward,.over 90 pec-cent of the places in the. Universities 
and institutions of higher learning will: be ‘free. +, - 

“Tn other words, the process.of compulsory. education 
which started in Great Britain in 1870, by: providing univer: . 
sal -free education at the primary stage and has. continued 
since 1902 by the ‘provision of free secondary. éducation 
in the. Grammar and the County. schools: has. now been 
brought to its, final fruition by making even University 
education for all practical purposes free. and universal. — 

“No one can for a moment suggest that Great Britain 
has .not her own financial and economic. difficulties. This 
has not, however, prevented. the implementation of her 
education expansion programmes, and we trust and. hope. 
that we, in. India, also will not allow considerations of 
financial stringency to hold..up for a day longer than. is 
absolutely necessary. the programme . of universal compul- 
sory and free basic education which is essential for build- 
ing up the free and democratic India of. our dreams. : 


Education Advisory Board’s-Resolution : 

The Central Advisory ‘Board have made. comprehensive 
recommendations, in a resolution passed by. it, for Adult, 
Physical, Technical Education and preparation of Juvenile 
literatures The following is the text- of the resolution: 

(1) The State must undertake the responsibility. of - 
providing universal compulsory education for children -of 
six-eleven age group within a period of-ten years without 
détriment to facilities for secondary higher education. 
Special attention should be given to the question.of such 
higher studies as will be necessary for increasing the 
industrial and agricultural potential: of the country; 

(2) The basic initial . salary of a trained teacher 
should be Rs. 40 per month ‘in a. graded scale; . 

(3) In view of the pre-urgency, the board agreed 
that-only for five years the teacher-pupil ratio may be one 


to forty instead of one to thirty, though from the educa. . 


tional point of view the change would he most undesirable, 
The ratio .of one to thirty should be ‘restored: earlier if 
possible but in. any case that position .must be Fenewer 
at the end.of five years; : . ; 

(4) While ‘the Central Advisory Board of Education 
is aware. that the present. condition of. the. country has- 


compelled some. of the provinces .to resort. to.the double- . 


shift system in certain areas, the Board views that practice 
with. disfavour and stresses that, it should be given. up. as 
soon as conditions permit;: ...) .. 

(5) ‘Some increase. in -the. tees in. nie jioieomipalaars 
stage of education may. he: permitted, provided a substan- 
tial number -of free places :are ., available ; to. meritorious 
pupils in straitened circumstances. 3: 0. in... : 

(6) The Government may enaet that an adequate 
percentage of, the ‘income of charitable:trusts;’should be 
allocated towards the: expense cof. education. provided that, 
the: -Government, :-may. exemph certains’. specified: types_of.: 
trusts: fom -the operation. of.such laws 232227 cogs 
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_ (1) Students -after- passing their Matriculation or 
equivalent .cxamination .should, if required, serve as tea- 
chers for social education for such period and under such 
conditions ‘as miay be ‘prescribed; 

? (8). ‘Noluntary efforts should be encouraged for meet- 
ing the capital and rectirring cost of education and volun- 
tary. organisations should. be ‘induced to run educational 
institutions with such | assistance from. the Government as 
may be. feasible: bee 

(9) “Wherever “ conditions permit, loans should .be-: 
raised for ineeting the capital cost or such part thereof 
as may “be ecessary; 

(10) A fixed percentege of Central and Provincial 
revenue, about 10 per cent of the Central and 20 per 
cent of the Provincial, should he earmarked for education 
by the respective Governments; 

(11), About, 70 per cent of the expenditure on educa- 
tion should’ be borne. _by the Jocal bodies and provinces 
and the remaining 30 per cent ‘by the Centre; 

(12) All contributions for education approved by is 
Provincial or Central Government should be exempted 
from Income Tax; 


(13) .The expendtture theutied on education by 
industrial or business concern should also, if approved hy 
the Provincial or’ Central, Government,-be treated as estab- 
lishment expenses for purpose of Income Tax. 

The board.:took’ note of the interim -eport of the 
Committee on Physictal Education and. suggested that in 
preparing its’ final report the committee should keep the 
following two points in mind: : ' 

(1) « In allogation of expenditure between Central and 
Provincial Governments for the implementation of the pro- 
gramme of physical. education, the contribution of Centrah 
Government should be 50 per cent and not 30 per cent, 
and (2) the co-operation of the Ministry of Defence should 
be secured for furthering the development of physical 
education ‘in the country. and full benefit.should be taken 
of! the ‘physical ‘education schools maintained at Poona. 

The Board recorded the progress made in the Central 
and Provincial ' development schemes and recommended that 
the pace of development of éducation at the Centre as svell 
as in the Provinces should be accelerated. 

The Board noted that scales of pay of the teachers 
in some of the provinces are still much below the scales 
récommended bythe Central Advisory Board. of Education 
and résolved that ‘the Central Government should give 
utgent ‘consideration ‘to the matter and examine to what 
extent such provinces need special assistance to enable 
them to implement the recommended scales of pay. 

’-The Board ‘approved! of the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment’ of Tiidia‘ in implementing the recommendation of 
the Board on the euponee of a Uiversity Education 
Commission. r. : 

~The Board. dee gave its oneal to the proposal 
for enactment of Educational Statistical. Act. ~ a 

Accepting the proposal of Mr. Aryanayakam, the Board 
agreed that the Government, of India. shoitld ‘take. immé- 
diate. steps to:study, the-scheme, of, basic education evolved 
in‘Sevagrem and Bihar-which promises.to make the schools. 
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appreciably; “if not fully, self-supporting, The Board re- 
solved thet the source of ‘financial ‘help to. be derived. 
from: the efficient working of the peste schools: should -also 
be tapped, ‘ "le 6 

‘The réport as: adopted: ‘ais Aenea the setting 
up‘-of¢ a -board' of experts’ ahd’ technical men ‘to examine: 
the provincial: schémes ,to’ recommend: to the‘ Government’ 
of:India' the payment of necessary grants for ‘their imple-' 
mentation, to advise and make arrangement for prepara-’ 
tion of. literatiire and audio-visual ‘aids, particularly films, 
charts, maps, etc., to- cé-ordinate - activities of the Provincial’ 
Government in the field of social education; to receive: 
Periodicdl ‘reports of the working of this scheme if differ- 
eht provinces and to suggest legislation or other: adminis- 
trative action for mobilising students, Government’ em- 
ployees, etc., for furthering the schemes of social education.- 

- The Board resolved that’ an enquiry’ may be made 
regarding: the’ present procedure followed in thé ‘various’ 
provinces for’ recording the age of school children: and’ 
steps\taken’ to evolve’ a uniform procedure! for recording age 
as correctly as practicable. 

The Board resolved that certificates granted at ‘ise 
end of courses in technical high schools should be accorded 
proper recognition andthe Government of India and the’ 
Provincial Governments should approach the Beers autho- 
tities for necessary action. 

The Board while: appreciating he Rese taken by the 
Central Government for the developinent of technical edu-- 
cation. resolved to move the Government (1) to take early, 
decision on the question of: the’ total grants to be paid to: 
the’ ezisting: technological institution for strengthening’ and 
improving’ them, and (2)°to take immediate ‘steps to. 
otganise adequate, suitable‘ and practical Maining faethe: 
for students from technical institutions. ° 

The Board is of the view that the setting up .of the’ 
Regional: Committees-of the All-India Council for'Technical 
Education and the appointment of special technical officer 
for each of them’ is esséntial for the proper organisation , 
of the“ technical education and ‘training. ‘ 

.The Board further resolved that all forms of technical 
education. including training in crafts and cottage indus- 
tries should be under the direct supervision of thé Ministry 
of €ducation of the Government of India or the Depart- 
ment of: Education in Provincial Governmenis, "© , ° 

The ‘Board’ generally approved the plan of Allahabad. 
University jor imparting physical education to men and 
women students and decided to refer this plan to the. 
Inter:University Board for Exantination- as’ to its Tmpleiaeny 
tation by the other: universities, 

The Board: recommended ‘the appointment ‘of a com- 
mittee to' prepare a ‘schéme for Sonipnaube of juvenile 
literature.” were 

The Board recommended that there should heat least 
one school for mentally on physically’ Dendicapped ‘children 
in each province: with appropriate: staff;* 


Land: Reclamation in India 


Tnauguratitig a 10 000-aere land reclamation: ‘gohema. 
bytractors at Patharia in. the Central -Provinces,. ‘Sri. 
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Jairamdas. Daulatram, India’s. Food ‘and' Agriculture 
Minister, revealed the land‘ reclamation seheme: that 
the Government of India. had adcpted. He said; 

» “India, agriculturally, has .to-. start with a. great: 
handicap: A-year or two’s efforts in a normal way: can 


‘effect no radical. change where our chief means. of 


agricultural. production,, land: and water, have both 
shrunk materially .in proportion to: population; Since 
August; .1947,.our great task has been .to produce out 
of-less land .and. still less . irrigated land: enough. food, 
to: feed a greater. proportion: of population.-But, hows 
ever big: the task,.it has to: be fulfilled and however, 
great the difficulties, they have to'be overcome, : 

. “It is for the fulfilment .of this task and, for over= 
coming all these difficulties that your own. people’s 
Government. in' the country wants the co-operation of 
all of -you. I-would like the agriculturists of the Central. 
Provinces: to: realise the opportunities which -are being 
given to them: to tender this co-operation. > 

“There. are vast tracts in the province which have 
became ‘infested: with weed and which today can yield, 
nothing either to the agriculturists or the countiy, It 
has been estimated that in your province 6 lakhs of 
acres are .in this condition. The Central Government 
with the full co-operation of your Provincial Govern- 
ment is trying to reclaim this large unfruitful area for 
you and the country. 

“Today about. 100 tractors sent from Delhi are 
ready for -fresh operations so that in place of: being 
overrun by unsightly weeds we may see: the fields 
of your province Jaden with health-giving- wheat, These. 
six lakhs of- ‘kans’-infested lands of your province is 
only a little bit. of the huge area of 6% crores of. acres’ 
of cultivable waste land which we have inherited as our 
share when: freedom was won ansl partition effected. 

“To convert all this stupendous area of cultivable 
waste land into smiling fields of corn is a. mighty. 
problem,!. which must, occupy seyeral -years. Bub -we 
have planned: an immediate programme of: reclaiming 
about one:tenth of this. area in the immediate future. 

“Forty lakhs of acres infested: with weed, or .‘kans’ 
or. ‘hariali’ in the provinces of C. P., U. P. and Bombay: 
and. the States of Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh: 
and Bhopal are to be immediately reclaimed, i. 

“Besides. this area there is other uncultivated 
wasteland not infested by any harmful weed . which: 
also has been included in the present programme, This: 
would: cover another 22 lakh acres. Thus a total area 
of 62 lakh-acres is intended to be included in a 
programme which, beginning towards the end of the 
present year, is expected to be completed in the course 
of abéut ‘six years, Every season thus, new‘ land will 
be coming’ under the plough -and yielding us badly. 
needed foodgrains in- an ineroaning measure from, year, 
to year. | 

“Th this scheme of reclamation, 14 lakh acres a 
té’ be ploughed up’ in Madhya Bharat, 10 in U. P., . 
int C. P. and’ 5. eacht in Bombay; Orissa, Bast aaa. 
Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh.and 4 lakhs in. East. Punjab‘ 
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States, All this will require investttient of large funds 
and great supply” of technical Personnel and eonsider: 
able organizing effort. 

“As regards the funds it- is pioaheed to “borrow fis 
netessary finance from the International Bank,” 

The cost of the tractor operations. for every- acre 
is Rs. 40, half ‘of which will be recovered from’ the 
owner of the land’ in three easy instalments by’ the 
Government. The other half of the: total expenditure 
will be shared equally by the-Central and. Provincial 
Governments on a fifty-fifty basis of Rs. ‘10 each, 


Rashtriya Swyam-Sevak. Sangha. - 


We are glad that the Rashtriya’ Swyam-Sevak 
Sangha have at last been persuaded. to withdraw 
their campaign of defiance against the ban and. inter- 
dict imposed on- their public’ activities.. When the 
Nehru Government struck against’ this: organization 
public opinion in Maharashtra, where its main strength 
lay, appears to have resented this attack. The Indian 
Social. Reformer of Bombay reproducing a: speech. -of 
Dr. Raghunath Paranjpye,: once: Principal of the 
Fergusson College and lately Consul-General of - India 
in Australia, appeared to suggest that the speech 
tepresented “the general feeling in Poona.” 

Dr. Raghunath belongs to the Liberal “Party- in 
Indian politics ; as a social reformer he: could not: have 
had any sympathy for the cause represented by the 
Sangha. Yet he stated quite clearly -that: the R. S. S. 
Sangha “does make a fervent appeal to many ‘young 
students just as the Congress does to others, probably 
the latter being far more numerous.”- He- deplored, 
therefore, with “every lover of the country” that there 
should be “this fratritidal war—for, the R. 8. S. and. 
the Congress are indeed brothers,” that the. ‘available 
national energy” should ‘thus be lost. We believe that: 
considerations like these must have influenced: -the 
leadership of the organization and the Government to 


make it ‘up so soon. Dr. Raghunath appeared: to have: . 


gone further ; he asked the Government that- the: “two 
enthusiasms” represented by the Sangha “and the’ 
Congress respectively should be vanalized into:.a: co- 
operative effort. We find ourselves: in ‘ sympathy. with 
this appeal. The “suspension by the R. SS. Sangha 
of their defiance of law opens out an opportunity, for 
such a ‘desirable move. oa 


Hyderabad and the N ea 


Everything is quiet on_ the Hyderabad. front 
except the bickerings -between members of :the State 
Gongress Committee. We do not know how. the mind 
of the Central Government -has ‘been moving in the 
matter of -E-yvderabad’s future. We have heard of a 
Constituent Assembly specially. convened. dediding. it. 
Meanwhile, the Nizam, Mir Osman Ali Khan, has 
become .the-centre of: many. speculations... 2 

Reputed to be- the richest person -in the “world, 
the future: disposal of his- wealth has become. a subject 
of heated:controversy. We-havé.scenan.cstimate whick- 
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says'‘thit the Income of the Niza is‘about Rs, 70,000 
addy ;, his private estate. known .as Sarf-i-Khas covers 
4,061 villages with.a . population’ of 15 lakhs and a 
yearly: income of about. two crores of rupees.. The 
Hindu of. Madras. recently. published a news-item that 
the. Nizam’s privy purse was gping “o be fixed at one 


" grore ‘of. xupees a-year, This is 40 lachs of rupees more 


than’:that . granted. by the British ‘Parliament to its 
king. 

‘ The Prime Minister of India announced during 
His recent. visit . to’ Hyderabad that the Military 
Governor ‘had been instructed tio. set up a committee 
to go into. the problem created, by the Sarf-i-Kchas, and 
other Jaigirs numbering about 1,167, If, the enquiry is 
held ‘and its recommendations implemented betinies, 
one-third of the State's peasantry will be freed from 
age-long. ‘oppression. . Pandit; Nehru’s announcement is 
being regarded as “revolutionary.” And we hope that 
the people of Hyderabad. will soon control their own 
affairs, and will have an. opportunity’ to lead a life of 
dignity ‘and prosperity. 


Lingujitic Provinces 


yr,, Pattabhi Sitaramayya has. been one of the 
aoe of the Linguistic Provinces Moy ement, - It 
has been claimed that it was due to his efforts that 
the Andhra Proyince was put on the Congress geo- 
graphy. of India leading to the inauguration of other 
Congress Provinees. on, the basis of differences in lan- 
guage, :. it ayas natural for .Dr. Pattabhi to feel disr 
satisfied. -with the report of the Dar .Cominission ADs 
pointed by Babu . Rajendra Prasad, President of .the 
Constituent, Assembly. During ‘his recent speeches af 
Madras the Congress President has been quite free 
in .his criticism, of the ‘Dar Commission. : 

.A Bombay weekly contemporary suggests that the 
Congress should not -have ‘appointed. its threeanen com- 
mittee, , consisting of Dr. ‘Pattabhi, Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel, and ‘interposed its . influence, between the 
Dar- Commission's commendations. and their imple- 
mentation. It seems to be suggested that a commission 
appointed. on behalf..of .the ‘Gonstituent - Assembly 
should be beyond. Congress: jurisdiction. We are afraid 
that this plea cannot be sustained. 

“Dr. - Rajendra . Prasad’s . competence. to appoint the 
Commission - with “its. limited . reference has been 
challenged by, many ;. we. ‘have reasons to believe that 
Ministers of the Central Government are. among them. 
And not unnaturally the Dar Commission's findings 
have been subjected, to vigorous criticism. We are at 
one with one Bombay contemporary, however, when 
he said that Dr..Pattabhi. should -have observed ‘dis- 
ereet silence’. in .the matter. when he.is a member of 
Committee appointed by the Congress in this behalf. 
But . there are other reasons for” iticiam, which need 
discussion. 

- Dr. Pattabhi- is left his aeienller aig Lin support 
of Linguistic Provinces idea, behind. He ,thinks that 
South, India ‘suffers specialty from- this. ungainly arrange. 
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ment of “multi-lingual Provinces, that North . India -is 
not as afflicted.’ We cannét share this. selfish: view ; 
the Linguistic ‘Provinces idea: is concerned with : ithe 
better integration of: India,. each. language. area contri-+ 
buting its contentment to the ‘general fund.: At pre= 


sent in Bihaz, in Assam, in Orissa, and even’ in Central 


India, theré is great dissatisfaction with group’ arro- 
gance; people different in language from’ the dominant 
ehique are being victimized. 

The leadership of the Congress: as ‘well as the 
Central. -Government are still pursuing. the famed ostrich 
policy ignoring the disruptive tendency of Jinguistic 
dissatisfactions, The partition of Bengal has created 
a situation which is having its. repercussions in the 
neighbouring ~ provinces.’ Unless tackled in . time. « it 
can act as an explosive. Recent events ‘at ‘Calcutta 
have denronstrated the ‘dangerous Possibilities of the 
problem. . 


Bihar’s Anti- Oriya Policy 


Sarder Patel, in a speech at Baroda, siunded ‘a. note. 
of warning against provincialism and said that provincial 
differences, like communalism, should ‘be’ anathenia to’us: 
On the day his speech was published, was also published 
a‘ joint statement of the Presidents of the Seraikella and 
Kharswan State Congress Committees which gives ‘a 
‘graphic account of how Bihar has launched an onslaught 
against the' Oriya language ‘and culture of these States. 
These two States have been amalgamated into Bihar’ by 
Sardarji’s. department _ in: the most arbitrary -fashion. The 
wishes of the people of the State were ‘violated’ ‘and there: 
was bloodshed ‘before the States . “were formally handed 
over to Bihar. Bihar “has now opened a-second front 
on Oriyas in’ these’ States ‘simultaneously ‘with its artti- 
Bengali drive -in Manbhum. We fully agree with Sat- 
darji in: his condemnation of provincialism, but we must 
also confess our inability - to admire the ‘reasons for: his 
sphinz-like silence about Bihar’s organised drive. on 
Bengali and Oriya speaking people of ‘that province. - 
“The! following is the text of the statement ‘referred 
to above: 

“Seraikella and Kharswan “are two Piesly Oris 
States which were integrated with Bihar province a few! 

months ago. The Bihar authorities héré ate out to uproot 
‘Oriya language and culture.’ The people are ‘denied their 
fundamental rights.” “Introduction of ‘Hindi as medium 
of education and forcible transfer of: -competent Oriya 
teachers’ without any reasons and substituting them ‘by 
Biharis who know nothing about Oriya languages ‘and 
culture ‘have creatéd great sensation: amongst me public 
‘in general. 

“The situation here is growing worse day ; day: 
For immediate, solution of the present ‘problems here the 
‘administration of Seraikella ' and Kharswan’ shotld be 
transferred’ at ‘once te Orissa: ‘India Government’s prompt 
action towards this popular and_ legitimate demand of 
two and a half lakhs of Oriya is ee, _Tegnested 
before it is too late, 

A. cultural-‘ineeting--of 10,000 sane. -of -all- commu 
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nities was called on-January 19 last ‘where the ‘Ruler .of 
Seraikella was requested to preside. People from distant 
villages gathered. Just an hour before the meeting the 
‘Additional District Commissioner, of Singhbhum with, some 
armed’ forces arrived on the spot and refused to allow 
‘a meeting onthe plea of Bihar Safety .Act.. , ' 

: “Tn .protest of forcible introduction of Hindi: language 
drt} the. place: of Oriya 700 boys and girls of Seraikella 
‘and; Kharswan ‘schools have’ gone on strike from, January 
19 which’ they, have determined to continue till their 
demands are fulfilled. . 3 

“Telegrams to this effect, have been. sent to the 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, the Education Minister, 
and ‘the: President of Indian National Congress, 


India’s F. ood Shortage 

The Jatest note from New Delhi gave the informa, 
tion that ‘India. will have to import about 4 million tons. 
of food materials. A spokesman of - the Central Food, 
-Department had ‘told us that the. cost would be’ approxi- 
mately, Rs. 100 crores. The ‘cause of this scarcity ‘hag 
not been: fully: told. In a recent issue of , the Madras 
Free Press appeared an article by Dr. Natarajan, Ecohomic 
Adviser to the Provincial Government, , Which throws 
some light'on the subject. Though the discussion. hag 
been ,confined to the southern Presidency, it can be 
‘accepted; aS a representation of the sorry. state. ‘of things 
all; over India. 

Madras, we are told, has ee a deficit area for over 
a century. During the first quarter of the last century 
British. administrators told us that the district of Tan. 
jore .was, the’ second largest fertile area in India; the 
first being Burdwan in Bengal. Since then things have. 
grown; worse., At one time Orissa and Bengal sent her 
-foodgrains, then came Burma. The crisis came in 1942 
when the’ Japanese oyer-ran the country, a, deficit of 3 
lakh tons ,was created, added to which was the growing, 
population pressure increasing at the rate of 5 lakhs 
a year. The food requirement was 7.123 million tons;. 
during 1938-’43 it. just managed to pull through with 
a, production. of 7.227 million tons. Today the - actual’ 
supplies are 64,66 million tons leaving a deficit of about 


.10per cent at a 16 oz, ration: per ‘adult per day. 


Dr, Natarajan says that, the remedy is: “simple,” the 
multiplication and distribution of improved - seeds alone 
would step up production by about 10. per -cent,. and the, 
application of more manures by another 7 to 8 “per cent. 
The Government of Madras. appears.to have concentrated. 
activities oh these’ two , schemes as well as on a well- 
sinking campaign costing: about Rs. 4: crores, But the, 
Weather .has been specially cruel during the last 4 years, 
cyclonés:...and : “unprecedented” failure of harvests, 
Bottle-nécks in the supply of mantres have been plenty, 
and but ‘for;'the Grow More Food campaign, things, “might 
have beeh worse. ; 

But other “facter's appear to: have. rake: a-hand in 
changing “the agricultural economy of ‘the. Province,” of 
which the decline of acreage under millets has:contributed 
most’--to!-decline-in food’ production; it was .-13.259. 


million acres in, 1941-42; . in, 1947-'48 it was .10.979 
.million acres; , ground-nut cultivation ‘has: gained at 
millet’s expense. And ‘the controversy over food crops. 
versus money crops has complicated mattets. Even. 
agriculturists prefer “mixed” crops, . as in the prevailing - 


_ markef money. crops ‘command a_ distinct advantage. | Dr. 


Natarajan suggests a “medium term plan’ "redoubled 
effort in intensified . cultivation, reclamation and coloniza- 
tion schemes, expansion. of, the acreage under. millets,. and 
-, “more. than. all these,” the effective utilization of 27, 000. 
- tanks by means .of _repair and _ renovation. The -gqnrines. 
of. village communes should be requisitioned; “time- 
consuming. and. elaborate scrutiny” should, .be minimized 
thereby and “red-tape cut out;”, village. labour should be 
harnessed and ‘the work completed , in 3 10,5. years. 
The major irrigation works ~ like the Tungabhadra 
project, the Ramapadasagar | and Krishna-Pennar .projects 
ere expected to bring 9.9 million acres under cultivation, 
thus making Madras not only FE self. sufficient area but a 
surplus area like Orissa hich has increased. its exports . 
of foodgrains in 1947-48 to 1,50,000 tons | ‘from, , 90,000 
tons in 1944,745, 


Economies in Pakistan : 
; Considerable economies’ in the administration of 
-Pakistan have been suggested by the 
Committee appointed to examine the level of expenditure 
-in Ministries and Deparments. The appointment of :the 
Committee was proposed by the Finance Minister of 
. Pakistan in his first Budget speech last February. The 
committee submitted its report in September last. i has 
now: been made available for publication.” - 
- Outstanding among the committee’s victims are itis 
: Education Division of the Ministry of Interior, the Infor- 
mation Division, the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
. Communications’ and the Ministry of States. Interesting 
points elicited by the Committee under ‘the headings of 
Finance: and Communications -are. that Excise costs’; 123 
per cent of total ‘Teceipts under the ‘head -for- collection 
whereas ‘the.Committée considers 5 per cent a reasonable 
charge. It-also reveals that the E. :B.. Railways working 
expenses work ‘out at 108 per -cent of the- gross_earnings 
and_those ‘of the. N. .W.- Railway: at 72-per, cent. {In 
the Post and Telegraph’ ‘services incéme has not, yielded : 
the anticipated revenue’ and, whereas. in undivided India 


Parliamentary ~ 
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ting the staff but. in “manning the organisation by really 
_competent pérsons.” Cuts of ,at least .50 per cent are 
recommended here also. in.,appointments. The Office of 
the Advertising * Consultant. has..been recommended to 
be abolished. Broadcasting .is considerett overstaffed and 
gradings too’ high. 
** Economies in thes, vistas oi Food are suggested 
in the sphere ‘of procurement. The conservation of food 
, supplies, -it is :suggested,. would be adequately met by 
_ increasing. the. anti-smuggling drive, which is the respon- 
" sibility of the provinces and..States. Increased payment 
of. awards to‘poli¢e and informers, it, is suggested, would 
_ be ‘more efficacious than, a- top-heasy headquarter staff at 
Karachi: «3. 
Under the Ministry of. State it ‘is proposed: to abolish 


-a number of appointments in the Frontier. area, diminish- 


ing .the .staff. of the: Governor--of the NWFP. ‘It is con- 
sidered. that the Governor ‘should: be able to do his work 
in connection™:with the tribal areas without the assistance 
-.of the Political President-in the NWFP and-the Presi- 


malcnt on special ‘duty and that -theré is no justification 


for the continuance of additional staff sanctioned during 
the war. Several posts of Assistant Political Agents have 
been recommended ‘for abolition. 

Cuts of 30 per cent are suggested in the staff of the 
Chief Controller of Import and Export, considerable re- 
“duction in CPWD circles and, in ‘the Ministry of Defence, 
once armed forces reorganisation is compléte, stabilisation 
of the GHQ strength at not more than. the pre-war level 
_of GHQ in undivided India. 


Indians in: South Africa 


The news of Indians resident in South Africa, and 


the Zulus and- Bantus, indigenous inhabitants of the 


‘ country, fighting amongst themselves killing and maiming 


one another is a supreme tragedy. It demonstrates once 
more that Indian emigration under British auspices to the 


“West Indies;'10 South Africa, to Mauritius. to Ceylon, to 


Burma, to Fiji has not been a blessing to our people. The 
. British sent out of India’s illimitable labour forces num- 
bers of men and women to countries outside India so that 
‘British ‘capital’ may profit by exploiting the natural 
“resources of these countries. And our people have been 
“content to’ accept this arrangement as it allowed about 


working expenses’ came to about: 66 per cent :of receipts,- 4 million’ (40 lakhs) Indians to’ live in more comfort 


the Department of Pakistan is working at :an [estimated . 
annual loss of Rs. 48 lakhs. 


Heavy cuts are suggested in the .IMformation Divi-- 


- sion, including the Press -Jnformation. Department, 
. Foreign Publicity;’the Publicity Department, the Office! 
i. Of the. Advertising Consultant and in “Broadcasting. ‘ Speak- 
ing. of the Press Information: Department the Committee 
says that a review. of its work has shown that the.ex- 
penditure ‘involved is not commensurate with the results 
achieved. “There has been considerable criticism of our 

:. foreign’ publicity methods and this h&s been used by the 
: .. department as a lever. to increase the staff. The remedy, 
+ .intthe opinion. of the - committee; .does not-lie .in augmen. ° 
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‘the Boers and the ‘Britons. 


‘than’ what their country ‘can ‘provide, ° 

The South African whites, the ruling class in the 
country, may -have demonstrated their ‘crudeness in their 
‘dealings’ with ' the half a milion (two’ and a half lakhs) 
‘Indians'in theit country: whose ‘ancestors had been invited 


‘to build up South Africa’s wealth.’ Today the majority 


of them, born in ‘South Africa and brought up there, are 
as good nationals of thé country as the Bantus; the Zulus, 
The whites are afraid of 
‘the Indian’ capacity to work: with brain’ and’ brawn; and 
as the ‘power ‘of ‘the State is under their ‘control, they 
are- determined: to use it ‘to slaniiete the competition of 
Indians. 5 - sy ee Reg att \ 
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‘But how is the’ outburst om the part-of the Zulus finally abandoned. ‘Today’ there is ‘the saime ‘reluctance 
and Bantus directed against Indians ‘to -be ‘explained? to see the same system of independent Arab States . 
The ‘three-of them -are- ‘equal sufferers to the racialism of disturbed’ by war or revolution, ‘though in this~ case 
South African -whites; they- should have been able 1o ‘there is the added justification that the system was 
build-up a-united’ front -against the ‘common injustice. designed to enable the Arab’ States to develop their 
Instead, we find them killing one another! -And in-our own independence: The Middle East and, indeed, thé. 
natural--anger in India we:do-not direct attention to this “whole Islamic world, is already in the middle of a 
phase of'this strange phenomenon. :Jt is up to-leaders "profound revolution. Faced with ithe challenge ~ of 
“of ‘South African Iidians’to throw light -on it ‘sothat “Western ideas and’ Western technica] progress, each of 
the Government of India -may be properly - advised. ‘the States and nations of this vast region has been 
-Sentimentalism- and condemnation ‘will not--be’ much of forced to choose between imitating the West or taking 
a help. ‘ The. accident~of ‘India: and South' Africa forming refuge in the instinctive reaction of zealots like the 
-units ‘of a‘ single -“Corumonwealth” has-not been able to ‘Senussi of Cyrenaica or the Wahabis of Saudi Arabia. 
secure justice to Indians in South Aree nor:'protect “The sudden emergence of the new Jewish State of 
their life, -honour-.and property. Israel, superior not only in arms but in the whole 
“iWe have seen ‘it‘ suggested’ ‘that the section of-Zulus technique of economic life and ‘in the discipline and 
arid Bantus-who have been ‘trained in modern ways of fervour of its people, has dramatiséed a conflict ‘which 
‘life have -hegun to’ grow ‘jealous of their Indian: neigh- has. been going on fora long ‘time. ‘To take but one | 
bours;-and -that the South’ African -whites found it’ easy exainple, it is almost impossible to exaggerate . the 
‘to -fan ‘this. jealousy and turn:it into a flame of inter- advantage: enjoyed in modern war by an army “whose 
racial - pogrom. There is nothing new in ‘this ‘tactics: soldiers can read over one whose soldiers are illiterate. 
our recent experience of: Muslim League zealotry -should At present the States of the Middle Est are at, 
‘explain the matter to us. ‘The whites have for long been widely different stages of development. At one extreme 
threatening 10 oust Indians wholesale -out.of South -vare” primitive» States, like Saudi Arabia, ‘which still 
Africa. ‘Are we to believe that the original inhabitants of --retain the-old-- paternal authority and -tribal: organisa-. 
the country. have joined.in this game? : ; tion of- society, and for that reason still preserve some 

waa a A ; ‘discipline: and cohesion. At the other -are ‘the few.. 
1British. Policy in Western. Asia \ _« States: who -have already -had-their-revolution and stand 

' The Times, .London, .in. an editorial -(dated, ~-today -as--modern nations in the Western'sense. In. 
January 19) gives.a graphic picturé of theifoundations this class, only Turkey and Israel can truly be counted 

of British policy in the Middle East, or more correctly, —both significantly, non-Arab. In between are the 
Western Asia. British ‘interests in this region,‘ which --.majority; torn- between progress and reaction, between 
-are the ‘core and substance of the Israel-Arab-conflict -old religion and new knowledge, between the peasant 
controversy, have ..been simply stated. They have -vand:thé-bedouin.on the ‘one hand and'the new middle 
changed little during the. past 200 years and are: class andthe proletariat on the other. ‘It is these 
claimed to be as valid today as they were in the- ‘countries, with their few’ big' cities and backward agri- 
tine of Napoleon. Today, they are. also, to a very .-culture, their: wealthy merchants and poverty-stricken . 
large extent, the interests of the whole Western. world. millions, their unstable -and umrepresentative .Govern-. 
The Middle East is a:bridge between Asia.-an a‘ ments,:which form the! weak links in- the -Middle East, 
‘and_a road between the Mediterranean Sea and the ‘-and,.says the Times, unfortunately it is on these that 
Indian’ Ocean. Britain’ can protect her African. ican. Empire _ ‘British policy has largely been based. This’ weakness 
and safeguard her. communications with the far’ East has'-now’-been recognised by Britain and Mr. Bevin’s 
only if -this: vital area remains peaceful and well utterances in debates on Middle East show that the 
.disposed towards her and if no hostile Power gains British Labour Government is trying -hard to. get out 
a predominant position there. So long ‘ag these condi- of-the unenviable position in which they have found, 
tions are fulfilled it follows that’ Britain will also-be themselves. 
‘able to obtain the ‘raw materials of the region ‘and — 
particularly.oil.; but even.if oil had never been.dis- ! Chind’s Travail . 
* eovered /in ‘Persia. or Arabia, the Middle East, claims .A Nanking -newstdated..January 21 (1949) told-us 
the Times, would still be of the first importance. Oil that President Chiang Kai-shek has left the capital of the 
haé given the Middle Hast a-new and.dangerous valye, ‘Republic after-divesting himself of all State powers ‘and 
but geography is still the master. iprivileges. He has: bade. adieu ‘to his people whom: he 

“Because of these enduring interests Britain’ has has. ledfor about 20 years as leader of: the Kuo-min-tang 
3 shown a natural tendency to support the status quo in aparty ‘organized. by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the.:Re- 
ete Baal “In the nineteenth century, the - public. During these two decades and moré China under 

ritishs.Government preferred the ‘Turkish Empire,. his .inspiring leadership has withstood. Japanese attacks 
“With ‘all its-faults.and weaknesses, td-the.dangers of its for abouti'12:years. The invasion of Manchuria by. Japan 
‘dissolution. It was only when Germany ‘obtainéd’ .4 .took: place..dn..1931-32; .the_/'China.. Incident”: of.,Japan 
dominant - position in’ Turkey that .this policy was that had burst out in July, 1937, developed. into ran all- 
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out -war! duting -which ‘China’ fought ~alone till:-December, 
1941, 
‘this war: when Japan: ‘attackéd- Pearl -Harbour -and 
Malaya: ‘Thus -the-war-in China -became ‘part’-of the 
‘second’ Great War of ‘the ‘20th: century. 

During these: war-years' Chiang Kai-shek stood -forth 


as“the ‘symbol of €hina’s- heroic’ spirit.~ He lost-*battles, - 


retreated into China’s tinknown “south-west; - established 
a new ‘capital-at Churigking in'the: Province of’ ¥unan. 


The‘ people fled and suffered, had ‘their houses burnt-over : 


their -heads, ‘hdd ‘their “crops: burnt and- looted. But they 
*held fast to their*resolve-to“fight ‘the “barbarian” from 
across “the Japan sea. ‘It has- been claimed that’ this 
miracle became possible because’? the Marxist ‘Party -in 
China had been able to put before the Chinese peasant 


and artisan a new philosophy of conduct, “ai new pro-' 


gramme of social ’ and” ecdnomic ‘justice. The name of 
“Mao-tse-Tung- has become ‘classic inthis connection ‘as ‘an 
organizer ‘of victory, as an upholder of ‘the~morale of 
the commonalty of thé’ land. -It is’ claimed that he and 
not Chiang Kai-shek is’ the ‘true inheritor of -the San 
Min Chu'l —Three Priticiples of the People staid cone 
by “Dr. ‘Sun - Yat-sen. 
We- are not competent -to’ argue ‘this controversy: 
" But our people and our leaders -in State-and society have 
to analyse carefully the various factors ‘of Kuo-min-tang’s 
defeat in China, to understand their- significance in- the 
new set-up in ‘which India- will be‘ required:‘to’ play a 
part, big or small. We have seen the United - States 
pouring ‘out into China millions in the ‘shape of materials 
for war and’ peace; she made available experts in war 
and peace to’ fight communism in’ China ‘and to ielp 
build up her war-shattered economy. ‘ This ' incalculable 
help and support have not been ~able-to maintain the 
"Kuo-min-tang regime.’ The United States can -still: main- 
tain the same’ volume of help -in men and money, But 
she ‘appears to be doubtful of success,. and -has been -with- 
drawing’ ‘her- hands: a little. 


of this travail in China, of the. debacle. that has over- 
akon Chiang Kai-shek? 

““We -do-not ‘presume‘to prophesy, ‘A: Satire of such’ 
vast dimensions, inhabited -by- about 450-million (45 
crores) men-‘and’ women, cannot ‘go out -into’ obscurity -in’ 
“this age of- the -air-plane’ and atomic’ power. ‘'The- leader- 
ship: of the world will not allow it just as India, -our 
country, will not be allowed to retire into her Himalayan 
contemplations. We-are being taught’that the world’ has 
already been~divided «into -‘two ‘warring: Blocs. 
United States-is leader: of one; the Soviet ‘Union of the 
other. The retirement of Chiang Kai-shek--from active 
--politics’ in Ghina creates a vacuum- which will draw both 
‘these leading- powers -into ‘ this" region -‘of Asia. : They" can 
~clash in their-on-coming;’ it isthe -familiar’ dynamics -of 
Politics. - Can they co-operate-in filling’ up this’ vacuum? 
On the answer to this question hangs*the fate-- of -hun- 
dreds of million men and women. . The -world ‘waits with 
- anxiety and+ suspense, for the reply’ cannot -be deferred. 
much. longer. rere ates Mees : 
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“NOTES: °! 


The United- States’-and Britain ‘got entangled- into -- - 


‘ And -the -question. is ‘being: , 
posed all over the sworld—what will be the -consequences: 


The - 


-? heirs even-.today3.after::twobthousand ivears.. 
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Nehru’ Government: ‘and’ “Big Business” 


: “The | Finance ‘Minister ‘of. the Indian Union, Dr. 
‘John Mathai, the Industry, and: ‘Supply Minister, Dr. 
. Shyama Prasad. Mukherji and. the Labour Minister, 
“Mr. Jagjivan Ram, have all: in, their various ways iried 
to cajole “Big. Business” into ‘playing the game, com- 
bined. wtih, threats ‘for recalcitrance. The.. futility of 


--this, ‘technique of rule was brought out in the Indian 


Social. Reformer, the Bombay ‘weekly, representative . 
of non-partisan opinion. Its comments are so very 
apposite that we make below roum for these : 
Speaking last week at Ahmedabad, Mr, Jag- 
jivan Ram, Minister for Labour” in'-the’ Union 
: Government, ‘strongly condemned the profiteering 
_ propensities “of ‘the millowners. Complaining that 
crores Of rupees had been losf to the ‘Government 
‘“tyeasuries,, Mr. Jagjivan Ram threatened drastic 
.. remedies, if eapitalists did. not mend their ways. 
There is nothing new. in all this, even in the threat. 
Eyery. time a ‘Jeading member of the Government 
of India ‘addresses the public on Labour or on 
~Industry we have these explosions. Nothing follows, 
+ except a vague sense of: public satisfaction that the 
‘Government has rightly assessed the business com- 
munity..On other occasions, distinguisned Minis- 
ters are commending the co-operative mood of 
Business in almost fulsome words. And ‘that too 
‘serves no purpose except to confuse the public. The 
‘peculiar technique of treating Business alternately 
as @ criminal and as a valued partner is evidently 
expected to yield good results to the country. The 
Government ‘of today, however, forgets that this 18 
the’first time it is: dealing with Business whilst 
Business has managed many governments. If crores 
of ‘rupees are escaping the treasuries, then why does 
not the Government take action to stop the leak ? 
Or does it . expect that by mere talk the whole 
‘ condition will’ be altered ? 


Saripuita and’ Maha Moggallana 

_ «The celebrations that took place ‘on the 18-14th 
January last in’ this city of Calcutta renew for us the 
memories of a spiritual’ heritage dating back io the 
days when the Buddha, the Enlightened One, walked 
this earth. The relics of two disciples of his, which had 
been taken to Britain, were tiansferred to the home- 
land of Buddhism ; and the Prime Minister of the 
Indian Union received ‘them on behalf of our people. 
The Maha Bodhi Society initiated the negotiations 
with the British Government ; these were first sent to 
Ceylon where.they were received with State honours ; 
--Rangoon' had: the honour of welcoming these where- 
from \they. were transferred’ to Colombo ‘again. From 
Calcutta -they: will be taken to New Delhi and houscd 
‘there till.their:original home (is. repaired ‘and made fit 
for their reception. 

- This return of the relics of the ‘two chief disciples 
of ‘Buddha-—Sariputta (son, of Sari), Moggallana (son 
‘of: Moggali)—is.a symbol of the new dignity that 
India:.has attained. The Buddhist world stretching 
from. Ladak-to:Japan-has .on.the | present occasion 
‘realized--anew:the. spiritual hetitage.to which they are 
During 
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these centuries these non-Indian Buddhists have kept 


: contact With their” spiritual home: ‘and’ the present 


‘ geremoniés made vivid the consciousness of this kinship , 
‘amongst about 90 crores’ of men and women. 

On the two men who lived and worked twenty-five 
“hundred years back, their Master had -put- the--seal , 
of his’ appreciation.-The’ Sacca Vibhanga Sutta records 
jt thus: “Like a mother, O- disciples! is Sariputta; a 
‘ wet-nurse ‘is Moggallana.” Their title ‘to irémembrance 
as ‘the builders~ of the- Buddhist Chueh: is enshrined 


“in” these ‘words. 


t 


. Tey Bahadur Siri. 


’ A ‘jurist with wide reputation, a sober ‘gua ‘sedate 
politician. in the Indian. context, Tej, Bahadui’: Sapru 
_ has departed this world full of. honours.. Born. in 1875, 
‘his life has been a-chapter of all-round success; he rose 
* to’ the highest ‘offices ‘reserved for'- Indians ‘under the . 
. British dispensation. Belonging to. the” earlier . genera- 
‘tion of Congress leaders, -Tej Bahadur Sapru.. could 
not reconcile himself to the ways of Balwant Ganga- 
dhar Tilak and later of ' Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. But in his own right and under ‘the impulse 
of his own view of, Indo-British. relations, he was a5 
. valiant a defender of his people’s self-respect as any~ 
bedy amongst his contemporaries, He acted, often 
“successfully, as- a peace-maker between ‘Indian 
Nationalists and the British Government. Mr. Mukund 
.Ram Jayakar ‘was an invariable ‘collaborator of his in 
‘ these missions. 
‘In his own life a represented a synthesis of 
‘ enltures that was described by the Prime Minister of 
the Indian Union—“a -Britisher” in vhabits of life, a 
“Muslim in culture,” and “born a ‘finda by accident.” 
The richness of such a life could live only in, ordered ~ 


_ Peace ; this was what had recommended the British 


regime to the generation of ‘which ; Tey Bahadur Sapru 7 


» Was an ornament. He lived to see the end of that ' 
_ Tegime. , 


But unfortunately for the _country, he could ' 
not, contribute out of his experience and wisdom the 
patterns of conduct that would ennoblée his people’s 
dite. For about two years he had lain on the sick-bed— 

a torture to his wide-awake mind. ‘This has ended, 


bringing relief to his body. 


"Syed: Abdullah Brelvi 
The death of.the editor of the Bowibey, Chronicle 
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India’s, life round which has been evolving. the 
principles and practices ‘of Indian Nationalism. When 
the Pakistani frenzy reached its zenith, a reaction .set 
Jn amongst , the Hindus, .and. Nationalist . Muslims 
“became. suspects in their eyes. This was a tragedy. for 
them,,.,as_ they had the worst. of both the...worlds— 
_communalism and - -nationalisay. This heart-breaking 
experience tested Abdullah Brelvyi’s integrity, and he 
came out. of it with flying colours. We sympathised 
with him during ‘those days, and today mourn the loss 
of a colleague who fought for India’s unity. and -inte- 
_grity. with such superb courage. In life he had ‘been 
serene:; in, death his. soul Will be in, peace under the 
great Task-master’s eyes, , 


G. “A. Natesan 

Death: has been busy , ‘plying .his scythe among 
the tallest of. Indian public. men, and publicists. The 
founder-editor of, ‘the Indian Review, of Madras, the 
 erganiser of the Publishing House . of his own name, 
is no- more. He has been a pillar of public life in the 
, southern ‘Presidency, since' 1900. The Indian Review 
under his guidance has been an organ of public 
opinion in India, unswayed by passion and prejudice, 
"attuned | to the highest needs of India’s good. G..A. 
" Natesan and Co. has specialized in “National Literature 
. embracing all departments of life. 

.G., A. Natesan belonged to the generation which 
could work with faith in Britain’s declared policy ‘of 
ordered political progress in - India. But when the 
Swadeshi ant anti-Partition movement of Bengal burst 
over, the country, he and his contemporaries could not 
but feel uneasy with the portents of “grimness” 
, that threatened . to upset ‘it. Moderate by nature in the 
expression. of popular, feelings, G. A. Natesan res- 
ponded .to the call of Indians resident in South Africa 
_ threatened by the arrogance of the white ruling race ; 
.he was a valued helper to Gandhiji.in his fight against 
. this. ‘Inequity. 


Zahid Suhrawardy ee 


The death of the father at the last Chiet Minister 
oof. undivided Bengal removes one of the last remnants 
_ of -the old Bengal that was a pioneer of, progress dn 
India. Belonging to a family of scholars with sweetness 


- and. light as its beacon-light, Zahid Suhrawardy ad- 


orned every sphere of life te which he belonged. Retir- 
ing as a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, the last 


. before he attained sixty years of age. is. a, distinct. years of his.life were, passed during tumults and .shouts 
‘loss to’ Indian journalism. Nursed :in the traditions of in which one of his two sons had. been a virulent 
: Benjamin Guy Horniman, first editor of the Bombay. protagonist. 

Chronicle, Abdullah Brelvi with his quiet nature was He has closed his eyes on the - light of Bengal 
“a eohtrast to .his-more aggressive “Master.” This was. where he grew up to manhood and its maturity. That 
‘reflected in his conduct of affairs when he became the .Bengal has passed away today, and -there is a fitness 

“chief” at Red Building, Fort, . Bombay. Abdullah -in his-departure from the world that he knew and that 
‘Brelvi was a Nationalist Muslim who suffered at the has vanished’ from our view. His death recalls many 

hands of Muslim League Pakistanis for -his disbelief. memories of a co-operative life built up,by the Hindu 
. in, their. “two-nations”. theory. His early. life trained and the Muslim in Bengal. .As a representative .of that 

“him to: appreciate~ and. value, the. composite. view of age he commanded our respect. 
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INDIAN STATES AND THE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
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By D. N. BANERTEE, m.a.. 


re . * * 
University Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 


I r 
The Present Position 


Tue solution made so far, through the processes of 
accession, merger, integration, and democratization, of the 
highly intricate problem of the Indian States situated 
within the geographical orbit of the Indian Dominion, in 
relation to the Dominion itself, is undoubtedly an achieve- 
ment of tremendous importance on the part of the 
Government of India. As the Hon’ble Sardar Patel, 
Member for the States Department of the Government 
of India, observed on 5th July, 1947, in. the course of a 
most statesmanlike statement, these States are not merely 
geographically contiguous to India even as she is to-day, 
but also indissolubly bound to her by many ties of econo- 
mic, cultural, political and, I may add, strategic character. 
Tt was but an accident that some of the people of India 
formerly lived in the States and some in British India; 
but they were all “knit together by bonds of blood and 
feeling no less than of self-interest.” It is, therefore, 
only natural that the States must maintain relations of 
mutual friendship and co-operation with India. Their 
own safety and preservation as well as the safety and 
preservation of India demand unity and mutual co- 
operation between them. Is it not a lesson of history, 
as Sardarji very rightly pointed out, that it was owing to 
her political fragmentation and our consequent inability 
in the past to make a united stand that India succumbed 
to successive waves of invaders? Our mutual conflicts, 
and internecine quarrels and jealousies were in those 
days the cause of our downfall and our falling victims to 
foreign domination a number of times. We could not, 
therefore, afford to fall into those errors or traps again. 

Unfortunately, the political and geographical inte- 
grity of our country has been destroyed by that most 
unwise and unnatural measure, namely, the partition of 
India. Nevertheless, as the White Paper on Indian. 
States’ has rightly-said, the unity of what was to be left 
of India after the partition, was a vital necessity not 
only for the political strength, full economic development 
and cultural expression of the Indian people, but also 
for facing the aftermath of the partition. In spite of the 
amputation of what has been very aptly described by 
Professor Coupland as its “Muslim limbs in the north. 
west ,and north-east,” the heart of India had to be con- 
served, and this required, to quote the White Paper 
-again, “a common centre for the whole country including 
the Indian States, able to function effectively ‘in the 
Provinces and States alike in matters® requiring all-India 





1 Published by the Government of India. 
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action.” This has been achieved through ths accession 
of the States within its geographical orbit to the Domi- 
nion of India. This accession is certainly a momentous 
event in India’s chequered history, and has ‘established 
a new and more organic relationship between the States 
and the Government of India.” For the first time, in- 
deed, after hundreds of years, our great country has, 
at least for the time being, become welded irto a single 
constitutional entity to all intents and purposes, This is 


‘certainly “not a mean achievement”! 


The real significance of tkis great achievement can 
be appreciated only if it is viewed against its historical 
background. 


“For over a century,” says the White Paper re- 
ferred to before, “the States had been a sealed book 
so far as the leaders of public opinion in Eritish India 
were concerned. High walls of political isolation had 
‘been reared up and buttressed to prevent -he infiltra- 
tion of the urge for freedom and democrazy into the 
Indian States. Disruptive tendencies had 2een sedul- 
ously cultivated and encouraged and propo:zals for not 
only one but several Rajasthans were in the air. There 
were not a few who nursed the hope that, overwhelmed 
by the combined weight of the partition of India and 
disruption of the States, the Governmert of India 
would go under.” 


British Imperialists fondly hoped, indeed, that there 
would be hundreds of Ulsters in India, Taeir hopes, 
however, have been frustrated! 


So far as the integration of States is cctcemed, it 
has up till now been effected, Erst, by the merger of 219 
States in some of the Provinces of India; secondly, by 
the consolidation of 22 States into centrally aclministered 
areas; and, thirdly, by the consolidation of smal] States 
into sizeable and viable admizistration units, on the 
basis of a full transfer of power from the Rtlers to the 
people. As a result of this third process of integration 
we have today the United State of Kathiawar (Saurastra), 
the United State of Matsya, the United State of Vindhya 
Pradésh, the United State of Rajasthan, the United State 
of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa, and, lastly, the Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union. In addition. there are 
some States which are recognized administrat:vely viable 
units by themselves, and which, therefore, continue as 
separate entities. They constitute a separate ‘g-oup. 

This “integration of all elements in this country in 
a free, united and democratic India?” this “bloodless 
revolution” in our political life, is a proof no merely of 
the statesmanship and constructive genius of the Govern- 
ment of India—and, particularly, of its States Depart- 
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meni—but also of the spirit of public service and 
patriotism. of the ‘Rulers of Indian States, Indeed, the 
latter may well claim, as the White Paper has nicely 
put it, “to be co-architects in building a free and demo- 
cratic India in which the people of the Provinces and 
the people of the States will enjoy alike the full measure 
of freedom and march together as citizens of free India.” 


Il 
A Potential Danger 


Although the accession of Indian States to the 
Dominion of India has, as noted before, established a 
more intimate and organic relationship between the 
States and the Government of India, yet there is one 
difficulty in the present position which it would he un- 
wise to ignore in this connexion. This difficulty lies in 
the terms of the Instruments. of Accession executed by 
the Rulers of States which “exercised full jurisdiction,” 
as opposed to the States in respect of which the Crown 
Representative formerly exercised some powers and 
jurisdiction: I mean the difficulty created by clauses 7 
and 8 of the said Instruments of Accession. Clause 7 
of the Instrument says that 


“Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to 
commit me (j.e., the Ruler of an Acceding State) in 
any way to (the) acceptance of any future Constitu- 
tion of India or to fetter my discretion to enter into 
arrangements with the Government of India under any 
such future constitution.” 

And Clause 8 thereof says that 

“Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance 
of my (i.e. the Ruler’s) sovereignty in and over this 
State (i.e. the Acceding State), or, save as provided 
hy or under this Instrument, the exercise of any powers, 
authority and rights now enjoyed by me as Ruler of 
this State or the validity of any Jaw at present in force 
in this State.” : 


These clauses have been duly accepted by 
Governor-General of India, along with the other clauses 
of the Instruments of Accession executed by the States 
referred to above, Now it is evident from clause 7 of the 
Instrument of Accession as quoted above that the 
accession of the States in question—and these are some 
of the major Indian States like Baroda, Mysore, Travan- 
core, etc.—is purely provisional, and that there is no 
commitment on their part so far -as the future is con- 
cerned, That is to say, theoretically speaking, ihey may 
refuse to have any organic connexion «with the future 
Constitution of India.? Besides, clause 8 of the Instru- 


ment of Accession affirms in categorical terms the 





2 We also find in the revised Instrument of Accession executed by 
Raj. Pramukhs on behalf of the Unions of Small States like the United 
State of Kathiawar, etc., the following : . 

(8) “Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit the 
United State (of . ..) in any way to (the) acceptance of any future 
Constitution of India or to fetter the diseretion of the Government of 
the United Stace to enter into arrangements with the Government of 
India under any such future Constitution.?-—See Appendix XVIII, White 
Pager on Indian States, 
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sovereignty of the Rulers concerned “in and over” these 
States. Nor should we forget in this connexion a declara- 
tion by His Excellency Lord Mountbatten as Crown 
Representative. In the course of an address to the 
Rulers and Representatives of Indian States delivered 
on 25th July, 1947, in the Chamber of Princes, His 
Excellency declared : 

“Now, the Indian Independence Act‘ releases the 
“States from all their obligations to the Crown. The 
States have complete freedom—technically and legally 
they are independent.” 


Strictly speaking this was to be the position of the 
Indian States from the 15th of August, 1947, In view 
of all this it is difficult to say that the relation of these 
Acceding States to India is now really, as has been 
claimed in many quarters,’ of a federal character. Juristi- 
cally speaking this relation is of the same nature as 
subsists among the “member States” of a Confederation. 


“And in a Confederation,’ says Professor 
Willoughby, a distinguished American publicist, “the 
member States retain their full sovereignty and legal 
independence and strictly speaking, no central State 
is created. There is a common or central government 
but no central sovereignty. The Central Government 
is thus nothing more than the common organ or com- 
plexus of organs which the severally sovereign States’ 
establish and maintain for the carrying out of purposes 
with reference to which these States have agreed to 
act as a umit......... The instrument which defines 

‘ the powers of the Central Government and the corres- 
ponding obligations of the States may be known 
as a Constitution, but, accurately speaking, it is nothing 
more than a treaty or compact between the States 
and derives its validity from their consent to it.” 


“This being the juristic nature of a confederacy,” 
he further observes, “any member State may withdraw 
from it without being chargeable with the commission 
of an illegal act, and this is so even though the articles 
of confederation may provide for a perpetual union. 
Such a withdrawal by one or more States may...\.... 
furnish serious grounds for complaint upon the part 
of the States remaining within the confederation, but 
it cannot be properly asserted by them that the seces- 
sion is an illegal or unconstitutional act.” 

Moreover, in a Confederation “each member State 
retains the right to determine whether or not it will 
permit the enforcement within its limits of those orders 
of the Central Government which, in the opinion of 
such State, are not authorized by the Constitution or 





3 Reference here is to sub-clause (b) of clause (1) of Section 7 of 
the Indian Independence Act 1947, which rune as follows: ‘“‘Ay from 
the appointed dey (August 15th, 1947) . . . the suzerainty of His 
Majesty over the Indian States lapses, and with it, all treaties and 
agreements in force at the date of the passing of this Act between His 
Majesty and the Rulers of Indian States,” ete. 

4 See the White Paper on Indian States, para 62. 

5 See Willoughby,” The Fundamentai Concepts of Public Law, 
p. 192-3 ; also Willoughby and Rogers, Introduction to the Problem of 
Government, pp. 456-9. 
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articles of union.” And “this is known as the doctrine 
of Nullification.” 

Since each State in a Confederation is “admitted to 
be legally sovereign, it cannot be held to act illegally if 
it refuse obedience to orders of which it disapproves.” 
A true federal union, on the other hand, is an indissoluble 
union, and its constituent units have neither the right 
of secession nor the power of ‘nullification? These are 
the distinguishing marks of a federal union. And a 
federal State “connotes the existence of a true central 
sovereign State, composed of constituent members who are 
not themselves severally sovereign.” 

An inherent defect of our present constitutional 
structure is that the Rulers of our major Acceding States 
retain, as we have seen before, under the terms of their 
Instruments of Accession their sovereignty “in and over” 
their States, and that their accession to the Dominion of 
India is of a purely provisional character. Now’ the 
question is: what should be their relation to the pro- 
posed Union of India? The Draft Constitution of India 
prepared by the Drafting Committee of the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly appears to be silent upon the question 
or method of their accession to it, although their present 
accession tothe Dominion of India is categorically pro- 
visional. We find in it,’ however, that “India shall be 
a Union of States”; that the territory of India “shall 
comprize the territories of the States,” among other terri- 
tories; and that the term “States” shall mean the States 
for the time being specified in Parts I, IL and IJ of the 
First Schedule. And in Division A of Part III of the 
First Schedule we find the names of some major Indian 
States like Mysore, Kashmir, Baroda, Travancore, etc. I 
wonder how the territories of these States could be auto- 
matically included within the territory of India when 
their accession to the Dominion of India was of a purely 
provisional character under clause 7 of the Instruments 
of Accession executed by their Rulers! We also find 
in Article 225 in Chapter 1 of Part LX of the Draft 
Constitution of India that 

“Notwithstanding anything in this Chapter, the 
power of Parliament® to make laws for a State or a 
group of States for the time being specified in Part III 





"6 See Ibid. 
7 Article 1 of the Draft Constitution of India. 
8 i.e., the Parliament of the Union of India. 
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of the First Schedule shall be sudject to the terms 
of any agreement entered into in that behalf by that 
State or group of States with the Government of India 
and the limitations contained therein.” 

It appears from this Article that there will be fresh 
agreements between the States referred to and the Govern- 
ment of India under the proposed New Constitution of 
India. Presumably, these agreements will take the place 
of the present Instruments of Accession executed by the 
Rulers of the States. Tf it be so, it is sincerely hoped 
that these agreements will not reiterate the sovereign 
status of the States or of their Rulers; that under their 
terms the States will become inseparable parts of the 
Indian Union, without any right of secession from it, or 
any power of nullification in respect of any Centra! deci- 
sion within the legislative or administrative competence of 
the Government of India. If, unfortunately, ,it be other- 
wise, that is to say, if a clause like clause 8 of the 
Instrument of Accession referred to before, be reintro- 
duced into the proposed agreements, then we may have 
serious troubles in future. We should not forget in this 
connexion the history of the prolonged and bitter con- 
troversy carried on in the United States of America by 
what is known as the States’ Rights School, over the 
question of the constitutional status of the ccnstituent units 
of the United States, also styled States, vis-a-vis the 
Union itself—a controversy which ultimately ended in a 
bloody Civil War. Nor should we forget in this connexion 
the past history of our own country. As I have said in 
another connexion,’ we should so frame the Zuture Consti- 
tution of the Union of India as to bui.d up a true 
National State, any attempt at withdrawal from which 
by any constituent Unit would be an illegal act and 
would have to be dealt with accordingly. The language 
of our Constitution should therefore be such as to leave 
no loophole whatsoever even for any attempt either at 
“secession” or at “nullification” on the part of any com- 
ponent Unit of the Indian Union. This is how we can 
ensure the strength, stability, unity, and the greatness of 
our new State. We must not ignore the lesson which 
the constitutional history of the American Union has 
taught us.* 





9 The Draft Constitution of India : A Critique. 
* A paper read at the Eleventh Session of the Indian Political 
Science Conference held at Nagpur in January, 1948. 
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By the Independence of India Act of 1947, India was 
pattitioned into two dominions of . Pakistan and the 
Union of India. Pakistan was composed of predominantly 
Moslem areas of Western Punjab (a part of the province 
of the Punjab), the North-Western Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind in the north-west and also a part of 
the province of Bengal’ (Eastern Bengal) in the east. 
The rest of British India, predominantly Hindu in 
population, formed the Union of India or Indian Union. 
By the seme Act, the Princely States of India, which 
were uncer British Indian suzerainty, were. given the 
choice of joining the Union of India or Pakistan or 
yemaining independent states. 

We are often told by eminent Britishers and others 
that the greatest achievement of British rule in India has 
been the development of national unity or the evolution 
of a national state. But it is evident that the British gave 
up their control or domination over India (or were forced 
to do sp) Jeaving behind them the liability of a parti- 
tioned India, the unsolved problems of the Indian 
Princely States and outgrown feudalism, and the pros- 
pects of civil war and Balkanization of the land. The 
British Government cannot be freed from its responsibility 
in cresting these unfortunate situations in India. The 
present situation in India is very closely related to the 
effects of nearly a century and a half of British - control 
over India, 

Ii is a fact that the British policy of “divide and 
rule”. aided by the growth of the extra-territorial com- 
monel patriotism of the Moslems of India, ultimately led 
to pcrtition of the country. Historically, the seed of the 
so-called two nations theory advocated by the Moslem 
League of India and leading to partition, lies in the 
British policy of communal representation through com- 
mural electorates on the basis of religions: a special 
Moslem Communal electorate, supposedly to protect the 
Moslem minority interest, was enacted by the Morley- 
Micto Reforms of 1909. Instead of inculcating tne funda- 
mental principle of Indian citizenship and having a 
common electorate for all Indians eligible to vote, the 
British Government supported, if not introduced, the 
palicy of communalism in Indian politics. 





* In 1948, under the auspices of the Institute of Public Affairs and 
tke Graduate School of New York University, three public lectures were 
held +: (1) “UNO in Crisis”, by Sir Norman Angell, winner of Nobel 
P+ize, 1933 ; (2) ‘American Policy in Europe’, by Hon. Adolph Berle 
J., formerly Assistant Secretary of State for U.S.A-; and (3) “The 
“uture of India’, by Dr. Taraknath Das, Professor, Public Affairs, 
Wew York University and Lecturer in History, Columbia University. 
This essay is based upon the speech delivered by Dr. Taraknath Das. 


-to an understanding about 


Partitioning India did not solve the so-called Hindu- 
Moslem question, because all the Moslems did not and 
could not leave the predominantly Hindu area; and today 
out of the population of approximately 330,000,000 people 
jn the Union of India, at least 30,000,000 are Moslems. 
They belong to a minority community. It is, however, 
gratifying that they are living in peace, enjoying equal 
rights and protection as other citizens of the Indian 
Union. 

Partition of India was not necessary from the stand- 
point of Indian national interest. This could have been 
avoided, had the British Government in India not been! 
involved in aiding ‘the separatist policy of the Pan- 
Islamist Moslem League, while at the'same time it 
refused to leave India unless Hindus and Moslems came 
the nature of the future 
government of the country. 

To be sure Indian nationalist leaders did not believe 
in communalism in politics, and they supported cultural) 
autonomy for all groups. They might have rejected the 
British offer of Dominion status vitiated by provisos 
leading to civil war and virtual Balkanization of India. 
But they accepted partition as possibly the less objection- 
able of the two evils. It was said that Mahatma Gandhi, 
for a long time, was opposed to the idea of the partition 
of India; seeing in it the amputation of the two arms of 
Mother India, but he was converted to the policy of 
partition by Mr. Nehru; Mr. Rajagopalachari and 
others among Hindu politicians, and by Lord Mountbatten, 
on the ground that through acceptance of partition, India 
would gain her freedom and avert a civil war. He also 


hoped that he would win over, Moslem leaders of Pakistan 


by his magnanimity. 

But the fact remains that partition of India has not 
brought peace. Although vast areas of India remain in 
peace, in a small area India has been having her un- 
declared civil war and a very costly one at that. It has 
cost several hundred thousand lives, billions of dollars 
worth of property, and: the devastation of one of the 
richest parts of India; about 10,000,000 people have been 
made homeless refugees in Pakistan and in the Union of 
India. Pakistan carries on an aggressive course of action 
in Kashmir on the ground that, because it has a pre- 
dominantly Moslem population, it must be incorporated 
into Pakistan. India is waging a defensive war in 
Kashmirj, and Pakistan is trying to secure Anglo- 
American aid inethe UN on the Kashmir issue. The Indian 
Union Government has at last seemingly learned the 


{ See Appendix, 
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lesson that any compromise with aggressor Pakistan will 
be detrimental to India and to the cause of world peace. 

In Eastern Pakistan, the situation is grim so far as 
about fifteen million Hindus are concerned. The follow- 
ing authoritative news item will give an idea: 


“The Working Committee of the Pakistan People’s 
Party at a recent meeting at Dacca viewed with great 


anxiety the large number of Hindu migrations from- 


East Bengal (Pakistan) to West Bengal (Indian 
Union). The Committee stated there were nine main 
causes of the migration: (1) Moslem leaders’ emphasis 
on Pakistan being a Moslem State to be governed by 
Islamic laws; (2) the absencé of an effective voice 
for the Hindus in government; (3) the absence of 
Hindu officers in the armed and police forces; (4) 
large-scale disarming of Hindus and particularly the 
recent seizure of firearms from them; (5) indiscri- 
minate requisitioning ‘on’ short notice of residential 
houses of the Hindus, not only for Government use 
but for private persons, without making adequate 
arrangements for the housing of the dispossessed 
persons; (6) forcible occupation of Hindu houses and 
authorities’ failure to prevent such unauthorized entry 
and their inability to eject the intruders; (7) the 
education policy of the Government which is pre- 
judicial to non-Moslem culture; (8) discrimination 
against Hindus in the matter of commerce and trade; 
(9) the loss of jobs and business by the commercial 
community, artisans and craftsmen.” 


One may add to this the frequent abduction and rape 
of Hindu women and their forcible conversion to Islam. 

It has been reported that during the first fifteen days 
of September 1948, on the average of about 10,000 


refugees from East Bengal entered West Bengal, which ~ 


is very thickly populated. The Government of West 
Bengal and the Vice-Minister of the Indian Union, Mr. 
Patel, have suggested that. Pakistan’s government must 
make arrangements for ceding territories or making some 
rectification of borders so that these refugees, already 
nearly two million, may he provided with land for culti- 
vation of food and for homes. 

If Pakistan continues to pursue a policy detrimental 
to Hindus within its territory, three hundred million 
Hindus may be forced to take a stand to end such a 
condition. Partition of Ireland, partition of Poland, parti- 
tion of Hungary, partition of Egypt-Sudan, partition of 
Palestine, partition of Korea and progressive partition of 
China have not promoted peace or better understanding 
among nations; on the contrary, the areas thus partitioned 
are today festering sores in the body of international 
relations, No one should, accordingly, have expected that 
the partition of India, to suit Pan-Islamism and the 
British formula, would bring peace. However, if Pakistan 
can be induced to pursue a common foreign policy, a 
common defense policy and a common economic policy 
with the Union of India, as the United States and Canada 
as neighbors have been pursuing, the effect of partition 
may be healed and to all intents and purposes there may 
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yet develop a United Indie. But as long as theocratic 
Pan-Islamist rule prevails in Pakistan, this is not possible. 

J£ partition of India is the direct ani cumulative 
effect of communalism in Indian body politic then Indian 
statesmen, in framing the constitution, should be very 
careful to avoid seeds of communalism in it. However, 
one may sense that a kind of communalism will be pro- 
moted by the proposed constitution of India under the 
garb of protection of minorities. To be surz, there will 
not be communal and separate electorates for different 
communities “but seats in the legislatures wilt be reserved 
in certain .constituencies for Moslems, the scheduled 
castes, most of the scheduled Tribes, and in Madras and 
Bombay for Indian Christians as well... .” 

To check any form of national disunity, through dis- 
guised communalism, it is imperative that a campaign 
for spreading the ideal that an Indian citizen must be 
an Indian first and should act for the generil welfare of 
all citizens and not for a mere special groap. If India 
is going to develop itself into a motlern szcular state, 
then not only should partition be discarded, but there 
should be no room for communalism in its politics. Under- 
privileged groups should be aided to raise themselves 
from their status of poverty, etc. but there should be 
no special form of communalism, even to firther their 
inlerests as a community. : 


sa 


When the British Cabinet Mission, working out the 
formula for Indian freedom in terms of dorrinion status 
included in its recommendations the sugzestion that 
Indian Princely States should have freedom tc join either 
Pakistan or the Union of India or remain -ndependent, 
many people saw in this a very serious disriptive force 
preventing the development of a United India. It is to be 
recorded to the credit of the statesmanship of India and 
the patriotism of.the Indian Princes that all of them 
have voluntarily joined either the Indian Union or 
Pakistan in some form or other without any trouble, 
except in three cases—the State of Junagad, -he ruler of 
which wanted to join Pakistan in spite of the opposition 
of the people of the State which ultimately bezame a part 
of the Indian Union; secondly, the case of Kashmir, the 
yuler of which decided to join the Indian Unicn to secure 


_ its aid to prevent forcible annexation of te State by 


Pakistan (the Kashmir issue is pending before the 
UN); and lastly the case of Hyderabad, where, in viola- 
tion of a stand-still agreement of 1947, the government 
of the Nizam intrigued with Pakistan and other countries 
to ignore Indian authority in matters of forcign affairs, 
defense and international economic relations, 

In solving the preblems of Princely States, the 
formulae have been: no forceful abdication of any Prince 
who will agree to democratize the Government of the 
State and join the Union of India; eliminatien of petty 
feudal barons, the so-called Rajas, by incorpovating their 
territories into some of the provinces of the Indian Union 
after making some financial arrangements; and con- 
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federation of small units of Princely States under the 
direction of a committee of Princes within the Indian 
Union, Thus according to the present arrangements, there 
will be several constitutional monarchies and confedera- 
tions of Princely States within the Federated Republic of 
the United States of India. At present, this policy seems 
to work out satisfactorily, but ultimately, for the deve- 
lopment of a modern democratic republic of India, these 
Princely States must go, and the Princes who are today 


financially well-provided should turn to development of 


Indian industries with their resources and even get into 
the services of the State and of the people in various 
ways. 

In spite of the forced partition of India, civil war 
in India on a limited scale, the existence of monarchies 
and confederations of Princely States, it is my conviction 
that the territorial future of India can and should be a 
Uniied India, a strong secular State. 

TH 

The future of India is not entirely dependent upon 
the territorial integrity of a United India, the undoing 
of partition, and the complete assimilation of the Princely 
States as integral parts of a Republic of the United States 
of India. It will depend more upon the nature of, the 
administration of the country provided by the party in 
power. : : 

The Congress Party, which is ruling India, is’ the 
strangest political party. It was a revolutionary party, 
aided by the underground movement; and: it ‘advocated 
Indian freedom from alien rule. Quit India was its slogan 
addressed to the British rulers. It secured the support 
of the intelligentsia on idealistic grounds and of the 
masses with promises of reforms to better their poverty- 
stricken lot. Indian industrialists supported the Congress 
Party in the hope that they would have influence with the 
purty to protect their interests, if not control and direct 
its affairs to serve their purposes, the enrichment of 
private interests, 

Within a year after the party’s accession to power, 
meny of its ardent supporters have begun to accuse the 
leaders of nepotism and corruption of all kinds, including 
biack-marketing by people closely associated or related 
to the “high command” of the Congress Party. (I hasten 
to say corruption is not a sin peculiar to the Indian 
people, but is also evident in the best of Western countries, 
But'the thing that is to be taken into consideration is that 
wide-spread corruption in a poor country just emerging 
from a revolution may become disastrous for its very 
survival while a rich country like the United States can 
survive and even flourish with some types of corruption). 
Due to black-marketing and the inflationary soaring prices 
-of food-stufis and articles of everyday use such as cloth, 
Indian industrialists and others are making enormous 
profits while the poor workers and peasants are in no 
way better off ‘than they were before August 15, 1947. 

The present government party has become a prisoner 
of its reactionary supporters, including those Indians who 
were in high Civil Service posts during the anti-Indian 
British Government and were opposed to the overthrow 
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of alien rule in India. The revolutionary Congress Party 
of yesterday has today become a party of the Right and 
even reaction. Thus some of the Congress Party men 
show apprehension that, unless steps are taken for house- 
cleaning from the top, the Congress Party may degenerate 
like the Kuomintang Party in China, with family and 
class-vested interests coming first and the people’s cause 
afterwards. 

The Socialists of India, who used to be the Left 
Wing of the Congress Party, have recently disassociated 
themselves from the Congress Party and have taken the 
form of something like “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” 
But the Socialist groups of India are not effective as a 
strong party, nor are they developing very great in- 
fluence among the workers and peasants. It remains the 
party “Left of the Centre.” It is to be expected that the 
present Left Wing of the Congress Party, in course of ; 
time will desert it and join the Socialist group; then it 
wili have greater strength and importance, like the 
British Labour Party. It may then even replace the Con- 
gress Party in controlling the government, However, it 
may be asserted that the overthrow of the Congress Party 
by the Socialists cannot be expected by the next election, 
which has incidentally been put off seemingly indefinitely 


_by the Congress Party leaders. 


The Communist Party is comparatively a small group, 
but it has secured a strong hold on the working class and 
the trade unionist movement. It is gaining recruits from 
the ranks of students and idealistic youths as well as 
from materialist, unscrupulous groups who pretend to be 
workers for humanity, but pander to their personal 
aggrandizement and pleasure. However, it is well- 
organized and is growing in strength, The Government of 
India and certain provincial governments have taken 
steps to curb the activities of the Communist parties by 
repressive measures. 

Will India in the course of time go communist? It is 


hard to answer this question categorically. 


There are evidences of the march of communism in 
China, Indonesia and other parts of Asia. This success is 
due to the internal conditions of these countries and also 
due to the international situation, The internal situation 
of these countries may be summed up under the head 
of “failure of nationalist leadership” in solving the most 
important problem of the mass poverty due to the 
existing social and economic institutions, The nationalist 
leaders have catered ‘to the industrial capitalists, hoping 
that the latter would be able to aid the: cause of national 
industrial development and raise the standard of living 
of the masses—a hope which did not materialize. On the 
contrary, inflationary rise of prices has ‘seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the working class already living 
under the lash of abject poverty. The nationalist leaders, 
busy with political problems and the preservation of their 
power through the aid of the officials, the rich and the 
middle class, havé failed to pay adequate attention to the 
needs of the workers and peasants. This has given rise 
to legitimate and: wide-spread discontent among the 
people and. made them receptive to Communist propa- 
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ganda. Furthermore, Soviet Russian imperialism, anxious 
to expand its political, economic, and cultural influence 
all over the world has utilized the existing discontent 
and aided local Communist parties to organise under local 
leadership in an efficient fashion. In furthering this 
organization of radical forces, student movements have 
been captured, trade unionism controlled for the purpose 
of overthrowing heartless and selfish regimes. In India, 
the situation is not so bad as in China, Indo-China or 
Malaya, but certainly one may find indications of similar 
developments, which can be prevented with proper 
reforms now. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I wish heartily to 
welcome the constructive program now being undertaken 
by the Government of India in agriculture and food 
production, the building’ of fertilizer factories, the 
reclamation of lands, irrigation, development of an 
ambitious water-power system, in line with T.V.A. pro- 
jects, and improving the transportation systems. Equally 
to be welcomed are the Government’s steps to make 
education compulsory for children of school-going~ age, 
and its ambitious program of development of higher and 
technical and scientific educational institutions, 

Tt is needless to say that in matters of development 
of industries, India needs American economic and 
technical support in every way. It is to be hoped that 
some suitable formula will be worked out by which 
America will supply machinery and capital goods and 
if necessary extend a loan of a sizeable sum to meet 
exchange difficulties. 

Tt is necessary to emphasize that economic co- 
operation between India. and the United States will be 
dependent upon Indo-American co-operation in world 
politics, If the United States can be convinced that aiding 
India will directly or indirectly strengthen her position 
vis a vis Soviet Russia, which is pursuing an expansionist 
policy in Asia as well as in Europe, then, to serve her 
own interests, she will gladly help India. 

Thus, it is evident that the future of, India, in even 
her international development, and her economic and 
industrial progress, are intimately connected with her 
foreign policies. 

IV 

At the very outset of this discussion of foreign policies 
for India, I advocate without any reservation that Indo- 
American co-operation, nay alliance, should be the corner- 
stone of Indian foreign policy. It is obvious that while 
American foreign. policy is to extend fullest support 
to the UN, America, for her own interests must be the 
defender of the British Commonwealth. Thus, if there 
is going to be any Indo-American co-operation in world 
spclitics, then it must be within the form of Anglo- 
American-Indian co-operation. An anti-British or pro- 
Scviet Russian government of India cannot secure American 

; co-operation; and this simple fact should be clearly under- 
stood by those who are directing India’s foreign affairs. 
They should also realize that there canfiot be any possi- 
bility of Indian neutrality, if India is to secure American 
help on a large scale. Unless there is something wrong, 
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a sovereign democratic republic of the United States of 
India is expected to co-operate with the United States. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in the 
Far East, the Anglo-American powers are ccmmitted to 
the policy of checking Russian 2xpansion and 2f co-opcra- 
tion with Japan: and an anti-Communist China. In .he 
Middle Fast, due to the Jewish victory over the Arabs cnd 
also due to American pressure, Britain will have to give 
up her anti-Jewish policy. There is no reason to doubt 
that within a. short time a Jewish policy of co-operation with 
the Arabs will ultimately take the form of Anglo-American 
co-operation with the state of Israel and with an Islamic 
bloc of powers. In the past, India’s policy ha: been pro- 
Arab and anti-Jewish, and under the changed conditicn, 
she will have to adjust her foreign policies ir line w:th 
that of America. This adjustment will be imperative to 
serve her own vital interests. The United States nf America 
can get along without Indian co-operation; but for strength. 
ening India’s position economically and politically, India 
cannot afford to incur the distrust and hostifty of tze 
United States, 

If there is going to be Indo-American co-operation ‘n 
world affairs, it must be based cn reciprocity on the part 
of both powers. Thus it is imperative that same of the 
cardinal principles governing Indian foreign policies shouid 
be understood by the American republic. 

Tue Future or Inpo-British Reiariors 

One of the most important issues regarding the futuce 
of India is that of future relations between B-itain and 
India. On August 15, 1947, India attained the status of 


‘a dominion as a stepping stone towaids complete indepe2- 


dence—a Republic of the United States of Incia. There’ 
are many Indian politicians who think that whatever mcy 
be the ultimate goal of India, it is wise for her, at tke 
present moment, to be associated with the British Common- 
wealth in some way or other. But the popular cpinion ia 
India is for complete separation. 

When a nation frees itself from bondage through a 
successful revolution, especially through a military victory, 
it is not so difficult to cut the sld ties complztely and 
effectively. This was the case, for mstance, of the thirteen 
colonies of America which separated completely from the 
British Empire. But India did not have an effcctive 
revolution and military victory over Britain. Lhdia wa 
accorded partition and a dominion status as a compromise 
solution. 

In the evolution of the Irish republic, we find a parallel 
On January 21, 1917, revolutionary Ireland declazed itsel: 
a republic; but the Irish faced British might and could 
not drive the British out of their beloved Emerald Island 
as the colonists of America did; thus they had to accept 
the Irish Free State and partition, It was a matter of 
mere expediency; some will call it statesmanship. But this 
led to Civil War among the Irish political part.es. On 
December 29, 1937, when Ireland adopted its nev_consti- 
tution and changed its name to Eire, Mr. De Valerc defined 
its status as a republic, yet it continued to kave the 
External Relations Act of 1936 by which Ireland’s foreign 
relations were carried on by officials appointed in the name 
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of the King. On the 26th of November, 1948, the Dail 
Eireann approved the Bill cutting the last tie with Great 
Britain and King George. This Bill will go into effect on 
the 21st of January, 1949, the 32nd anniversary of the 
declaration of Irish independence. It is my impression that 
although. Indian popular feeling is for a United States 
of India outside of the Commonwealth, Mr. Nehru and 
others will do their utmost not to be too hasty in cutting 
all ties with the Commonwealth. It may happen that the 
Indian Constituent Assembly will remain content with 
declaring India a republic and leaving the question of 
Indo-British relations as an issue of India’s foreign affairs 
with the leaders of an administration who will Bley the 
waiting game. 

The future relation between India and Britain or the 
Commonwealth will be dependent upon the attitude of the 
latter towards India’s vital interests in matters of national 
security and world politics. Thus far, in every important 
issue of India’s foreign relations before the UN, Britain and 
the nations within the Commonwealth have acted against 
India’s interests. 
rights in South Africa—human: rights to be treated as 
citizens enjoying equal rights with white men of South 
Africa—and the issue of Kashmir and even the Hyderabad 
question. If Britain continues to follow a policy which 
results in encouraging Pakistan, supporting it with arms, 
officers, financial aid, and diplomatic guidance, it is to be 
expected that Indo-British relations will be strained. If, 
on the contrary, the British Government, for its own 
interests and for the sake of furthering the cause of world 


peace, adopts a policy which might bring about better © 


understanding between Pakistan and India; ultimately lead- 
ing to a United India, then Indo-British ‘Telations will be 
most cordial, 

Ultimately, the republic of India may cut all its ties 
with the Commonwealth. But this does not necessarily 
mean that India and Britain must be enemies. In fact, a 
free India~—the Republic of the United States of India— 
outside of the Commonwealth may become a very great 
friend and support to the cause of the Commonwealth, as 
the United States of America outside of the Common- 
wealth is their greatest protector. 

American friendship towards the Commonwealth is not 
merely an expression of altruism; but this policy is con- 
sistent with preservation of the enlightened self-interest. In 

, the process of growth of power and influence of the United 
States, the British Commonwealth has come to realize that 
friendship with the United States is a necessity for its 
survival. At the same time, the American government 

‘ feels that protection of Canada is as important as defense 
of Alaska or some of the New England states. It is also 
true that defense of Australia is no less vital than the 
defense of the Hawaiian Islands. Thus, because of the 

-existence of a community of interest in matters of foreign 
policy, defense policies and economic policies between the 

‘Commonwealth and the United States, friendship and close 
co-operation in world politics prevail, Similarly, if Britain 
and the Commonwealth pursue policies which would be 
favourable to India’s political security, national defense 


I have in mind the issues of Indian ~ 
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and economic welfare, adie for her own self-interest, 
will follow a policy of friendship and co-operation; other- 
wise to protect herself from isolation in world politics, she 
will be forced to seek friendship and support from other 
powers whose interest will be to seek Indian support 
against the Commonwealth. 

If ever Indo-British relations for some reasons degene- 
rate into distrust, suspicion, rivalry and conflict, then the 
United States of America will feel very seriously the evil 
consequences of such a situation, because it would weaken 
her position in Asia and world politics as a whole, Thus, 
the United States has a distinct responsibilty, for her own 
self-interest, to see that the relations between the Common- 
wealth and India remain friendly and co-operative. 

In the past, American statesmen and the so-called 
American experts on Indian affairs pursued a policy of 
siding with Britain right or wrong and following the . 
British lead in dealing with India. If such a policy 
continues, and if America supports the anti-Indian activ- . 
ities of any of the members of the Commonwealth, such as 
Pakistan, this will have undesirable consequences. There 
is already an impression in India, spread by anti-American 
forces (Communists at home and abroad), by anti-American 
propaganda of the British in the past, and also due to 
American actions, that the United States is pro-British, 
pro-Pakistan and anti-Indian. It will be of interest to the 
United States and to the cause of world peace, if such 
impressions can be removed by actions which ‘would 
demonstrate American friendship for India in matters of 
upholding India’s vital interest. 


Tue Furore or [npta anp Asian INDEPENDENCE 


The future of India is inextricably involved with all 
issues concerning Asian independence, This is apparent to 
all who have watched the proceedings of the UN regarding 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, Malaya, and the problems of the 
peoples still under foreign domination. One of the first 
acts of Free. India has been to call a Conference of all 
Asian peoples to discuss matters of common concern. 
India’s concern for Asian freedom is one of the corner- 
stones of India’s foreign policy. In fact, all Asian 
countries must feel that their freedom is not secure if the 
rest of Asia continues under alien rule. 

I happen to know, from my personal knowledge, that 
long before Indian political leaders adopted the plank of 
Asian independence as one of the cardinal principles of 
the All-India National Congress (which was done by the 
late C. R. Das in his presidential address of the All-India 
National Congress at Gaya in 1921), great Asian leaders of 
Japan, such as Marquis Okuma’ and others, those of 
China under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. and the 
great poet-patriot of India, Rabindranath Tagore, envisioned * 
the need of Asian independence and elimination of domi- 
nation of Asia by western powers’ as a requisite for their 
freedom. This policy is no different from the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine applied to Asia. In the past, a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia has not been effective, as it has 
been in the American continents, because while the Monroe 
Doctrine was never challenged by a concert of Western 
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potwers, the issue of Asian independence was in the past 
concertedly opposed by the colonial powers of the West. 
However, the situation has changed and leadership in carry- 
ing out a program of Asian independence has come to 
India, and she will, for her own self-preservation, support 
it. Any nation opposing Asian indepéndence cannot expect 
Indian goodwill; because without Asian independence 
and co-operation among Asian powers the future of Indian 
freedom will be insecure. Inasmuch as the United States 
is for freedom of all peoples, large and small, Asian or 
European, Indo-American co operation is a requisite for 
Asian independence. 


Tue Fururr or Inpra Ann RactaL EqQuatity 

It is needless to emphasize the fact that nations fight 
for freedom and political equality. India’s fight against 
alien rule was not only to free herself from political 
domination and economic exploitation but also from racial 
discrimination on a, world scale. India has been fighting 
against the racial imperialism of Britain and other powers 
for a good many years. This fight will continue, In this 
fight, India will be aided by all the peoples of Asia, parti- 
cularly those of Eastern Asia and South-east Asia ‘and the 
peoples of Africa. I do not suggest -that India will lead 
a race war against white peoples, which would be sucidal 
for India, but India will fight for the enforcement of the 
principle of equality of peoples and oppose discrimination 
against any people because of their race or color, 

This racial equality issue will influence India’s foreign 
policies and thus her future in relation with other Powers, 
This is not merely a psychological matter; it has very 
close relations with two issues vital to the people of India 
and the other peoples of Asia—the problems of population 
and food supply. 

As things stand teday, Asia has more than half of the 
populations of the world; and India with Pakistan has a 
population of more than 400,000,000. Western population 
experts prescribe -birth control as the sole remedy. In 
spite of birth-control, Europe’s population is increasing, 
Although on a percentage basis the population of Asia is 
not increasing as fast as that of Europe, Russia or South 
America, yet Asian countries such a3 India, China and 
Japan are densely populated and this pressure of popu- 
lation can be averted to a gr@at extent if the continents of 
Africa, South America, Australia, and even Siberia are 
opened to immigration of Asian peoples. But the peoples 
of Europe and America have fenced in the rest of the 
world for themselves and their future generations. While 
the peoples of Asia will have to improve their own agri- 
culture, they will, nevertheless, with their increasing 
strength and solidarity, ask for equal opportunity for 
migration. Such migration will not only ease population 
pressure, but will become a factor in producing greater 
quantities of food through cultivation of land which 
remains uncultivated due to the lack of labor. In spite 
of the existence of race prejudice among some Western 
‘scholars, they are forced to acknowledge the contribution 
‘of the Japanese in developing California,, which was 
‘infested with unreasonable racial prejudice against all 
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Asiatics, In spite of the atitlIndian laws of tho South 
African government, the Indian indentured Jaborzra and 
their descendants helped to develop South Africa <more 
than the white peoples, so far as contribution of .abor is 
concerned. . 

Jt is thus to be expected that India will champion 
the cause of ratial equality. This may help the cause of 
“One World” for which every intelligent civilized man 
and woman should work; or it may lead to greate~ bitter. 
ness and conflict. Whatever may be the consecuences, 
India’s future will be affected. Indo-American under- 
standing will aid the cause of better relations between the 
East and the West and thus promote the cause of one 
world, world peace, and human brotherhood. If this is 
attainable, and it is possible, and with the needed -eforms 
in Indian administration, the future of India is br:ght. 

I wish to conclude with the affirmation of my ‘ait in 
the future of India as the realization of the ideai of 
freedom as cherished by India’s greatest philosopker-poet 
of modern times—Rishi Rabindranath Tagore: : 

“Where the mind is-without fear and the heal is 

hele high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into” 

fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms . 

towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 

into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 

ever/widening thought and a: tion— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my 

country awake.” 


Appendix 
Fourteen Points on Kasuir 


1. By the Independence of India Act of 1947, India 
‘was partitioned into the Indian Union and Pakistan, the 
latter being the secessionist state insistent on paztition, 
This Act also provided that any of the Princely States of 
India could accede to either the Indian Union or Pakistan 
or might stay outside of them as a separate entity. 

2, The Pakistani Government, to coerce Kashm‘r to 
accede to it, engineered a revolt of the Moslems of 
Kashmir and an invasion of the State by Moslem tribesiren 
who crossed through the North-Western Frontier Province. a 
part of Pakistan. These invaders were supplied with arms 
and ammunitions and Pakistani officers to carry ot .he 
program of invasions; a program prepared by the Pakis. 
tani Army in which commanding positions are he:d by 
British officers, 

3. When the invaders marched into Kashmir, the 
ruler of the State appealed to the British Government to 
use its influence with the Pakistan Government rot to 
aid the tribesmen. However, the Pakistani Government 
continued to carry on its aggression into Kashmir, 

4, At this juncture the Government of Kashmir made 
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an application to become a part of the Indian Union and 
sought its aid. Lord Mountbatten, as Governor- General 
of Indie, agreed to Kashmir’s accession to thé Indian 
Union. ? . 

5. When Kashmir became a patt of the Indian Union, 
the letter, in sending a defense force to Kashmir, was in 
effect defending its own territorial integrity from an 
aggressor. : ” 

6. Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of the Indian Union, 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the UN, as an agency te 
prombte peace. He thought that he would be able to 
bring aout peace in Kashmir by securing United Nations’ 
support against the aggressor, Pakistan. 

7. Although the issue before the UN was to decidé 
whether Pakistan was an aggressor or not, Pakistan aided 
by the British and other UN delegations, introduced the 
extrantaus issue of a “plebiscite” in Kashmir. It.should 
be emphasized that the nature of Kashmir’s future govern- 
ment was solely India’s private affair and beyond the 
scope ai the original issue. As no ‘nation can dictate 
to the United States regarding a racial or political issue 
in Texes, similarly no nation can dictate to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding Kashmir which is by law a part 
of the indian Union. : 

However, the UN with its double standard of inter- 
national morality, favored Pakistan by adopting various 
resolutions detrimental to Indian interests, From the 
sound legal point of view the whole proceedings of the 
UN could have been challenged by the Indian delegation. 
It must be admitted that the Indian Union was very poorly 
served by its own delegation. While Pakistan made false 
assertions that its troops were not involved in attacking 


Kashmir and made fantastic charges that Hindus were’ 


carrying on “genocide” against the Moslems, the actual 
situation was that men, women and children who were 
defending their home and hearth were brutally massacred, 
raped and carried away by the Moslem invaders, 

'8 Although Pakistan officials at first denied that 
Pakisten was involved in the invasion of Kashmir, later 
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on they had to acknowledge before the members of the 
U. N. Commission that Pakistani forees were fighting in 
Kashmir, Thus Pakistan stands as a self-confessed aggre 
sor in Kashmir, violating Indian territory. 
flict India is without question on the defensive. 

9. Unless the UN decides that Pakistani aggression 
should not be challenged, because such an action would 
hurt the position of Pakistan (a member of the Moslem 
bloc of powers and a buffer state against Russia) it is 
imperative that the UN should ask Pakistani armies to get 
out of Kashmir now. 

10. If Kashmir is not freed from the invading arniy 
of Pakistan, which is virtually directed by British officers 
(as was the case with the Transjordan army against 
Israel), the Indian forces have every right to drive the 
invaders from India’s soil, as Israeli forces have done with 
the invading -Arab forces. 

11. Now Pakistan, as the self-confessed aggressor, is 
trying to use British and American diplomatic help to have 
Kashmir partitioned so that it may keep the part already 
occupied by Pakistan’s forces, This fact has been made 
quite clear by the dispatches from London, Paris, Karachi 
and Lahore. 

12, There is no question that during recent months 
American reporters for some peculiar reasons have sent 
highly colored anti-Indian dispatches. It almost seems 


“as if a bloc of Pakistan-Arab and Anglo-American powers 


is working against Indian interests, 

* 13. It will not be out of place to say a word about 
the nature of the state of Pakistan. It is a theocratic 
dictatorship where non-Moslems, especially Hindus, do 
not enjoy human rights. It has been reported that during, 
the last few months some. two million Hindus ‘out of 
the 13,000,000 Hindu population of Eastern Pakistan have 
left Eastern Bengal and migrated into Western Bengal, # 
part of the Indian Union. ; 

14, It is up to the Indian people to insist that their 
Government protect India’s national interest in Kashmir, 
as it has been done in Hyderabad, : 
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Emencency Provisions in tHe. INpIAN Constirumion 
Tue draft constitution of India has a unique provision 


nowhere else met with in democratic constitutions, It’ 


assumes that a time may come when it may be 
impossible to carry on government as a democratic 
Tepresentative concern on account of a grave emergency | 
which may threaten the peace and tranquillity of a 
State or the security of the Union by war or domes- 
tie violence. If and when such a contingency occurs in 
& unit, the Governor may assume all the powers of 
the Government for six weeks, but if the security of 
India is threatened, the President may assume all the 
autocratic powers of a Czar for six months. In both 
the cases, the assumption is that the parliamentary 
executive is incapable of managing the affairs of a 
Provincial unit or of India as a whole. How gratuitious 
this assumption is may be proved by the fact that it 
was against just such an assumption that-the Congress 
kept out of office in the provinces for six months in 
1937 and once resigned when in office. It makes no 
difference that the President and Governors in inde- 
pendent India would be Indians. If a Council of 
Ministers is incapable of managing the affairs of a 
province when its peace and tranquillity is threatened. 
there is no guarantee that a Provincial Governor 
would do any better in such a crisis. Similarly a threat 
to the security of India is not likely to be removed 
any the sooner under an autocratic President in office 
than it would be under a Council: of Ministers, 

What the authors of the draft or members of the 
Constituent Assembly had in mind when they cast 
these extraordinary aspersions it is difficult to guess. 
Did they postulate that a time may come when a 
legislature or the Council of Ministers may become 
a danger to the peace or tranquillity of a unit or 
Security of India? H so, the remedy they have pres- 
cribed is worse than the disease; a Governor or a 
President armed with these powers is more likely to 
run amuck than a lawfully constituted Government. 
Further an opposition between the Council of Minis- 
ters and the titular head of the government at such 
a delicate time is less likely to make for the removal 
of ‘an emergency’ sooner than otherwise. The provi- 
sions will not serve the purpose they are intended to 
serve. 

To make it possible for the Gseatan and the 
President to take action under these provisions, it is 
necessary that they should be kept fully informed of 
the state of things in the country not only by the 
reports received from the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Ministers but by an independent intelligence 
staff of their own as well. They should further possess 
4 personal staff of their own capable of advising them 
in all such emergencies when it may b® to the interest 
of the Ministers to keep the state of things concealed 
from them. If the Governofs and the President 
@ppoint such a staff and intends employing such agents, 
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they are not likely to find either the legislatures C 
the Councils of Ministers pliant. The expenditure ma 
be included in expenditure charged on revenue biG 
unless the Ministers are willing to sign thcir owa 
death-warrants, the Governors and the .President ma” 
be facing a serious constitutional crisis at the ver~ 
commencement of the constitution just as the Britis— 
Governors did in 1937. 

But it may be urged that the Governors maz 
declare an emergency at the suggestion of the Counci. 
of Ministers. If that is the form the constitution i 
intended to work, it is still more dangerous. The 
Governor and the Council of Ministers may be 
tempted by provisions to father a violent revelutior 
and carry it through during the fortnight of emergency 
at their disposal. The provisions making it necessary 
for the Goverhor to report to the Governor-General 
hold no security against the abuse of such powers by 
a Governor. If it is not possible for the Governor to 
summon the provincial legislature in an emergency, 
it may be still less possible for the Governor-General 
to secure any independent information from the 
province over the head of the Governor. The press 
will be of no help, its freedom stands cancelled curing 
an emergency. Opposition will be silenced for there is 
no freedom of spe uring 2 state of emergency. 
The Governor and the Council of Ministers can have 
it their own way almost as long as they like. 

It may be said that Governors and Presiden‘ will 
be our tried statesmen capable of standing sentinel 
over our liberties. If these provisions are any indication 
of their faith in democratic government, one musi 
despair of their usefulness as such sentinels. . Further 
some ‘tried’ statesmen have changed their party labels 
in the past. More may change them during their 
‘gubernatorial’ tenm. 

It may well be retorted ‘that if these provisions 
will not serve the purpose they are supposed to serve, 
what is the alternative? Why, strong central and 
provincial government deriving their strength trom the 
people and their representatives in the legislatures. 
No emergency is imaginable when legislature could 
uot be summoned to meet. Even if the meeting of 
the legislature were to take time, the Governors and 
the President possess the power to make laws during 
recess. But the only satisfactory method of dealing 
with an emergency is to call the representatives of the 
people forthwith and keep them in session to meet the 


_emergency ‘by sweat, blood, and tears’ if need be. 


Constitutions are not made every day nor can they 
be amended so easily even if the constitution is 
flexible. It is better to pause a little now, consider 
fully the implication of the various provisions of the 
constitution than to find that in practice they assume 
a form very different from what their authors fondly 
hoped it to be. It is time we acted now and acted 
rightly. ; Hs 
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Soversicnty-of THE LEGISLATURE IN THE 
Inpian Constrrurion 

The draft of the Indian Constitution is a curious 
mixture. On the one hand, it vests in a two-third 
majority of the two houses of the federal legislature, 
the right to amend the Constitution, on the other it 
denies to the legislature the satisfaction of putting 
even ordinary legislation on the statute book if the 
President does not assent to it. It makes it possible 
for both the houses of the federal legislature to remove 
their presiding officers for incapacity by an absolute 
majority of the, house, but provides no measure 
whereby even a unanimous bill could be translated 
mto an Act against a recalcitrant President. Thus 
whereas it would be lawful for the legislature to 
demand by a two-third majority that the President's 
absolute veto should disappear, it would be within the 
power of the President to veto such a bill and 
saleguard his own power. Further, whereas the draft 
provides that the Union could exercise legislature and 
administration function in princely India only within 
the orbit of the Instruments of Accession, ordinary 
amendment to the constitution carried as described 
above, could authorise the dominion legislature to 
legislate for princely India in everything. Even the 
list of subjects assigned to the provincial units is not 
sefe against the legislature. If a ubjest -assumes 
rational importar-~ eo 2 seme majority of the 
Council of States can Yes concurrent jurisdiction in 
the subject in the Union legislature by. a resolution 
which will not require the President's assent. Parlia- 
ment can set up new courts. for the better 
administration of Union .laws. Such courts need not 
ordinarily be subject to the Supreme Court which may 
cntertain appéals from, these courts only by special 
leave to appeal granted individually in every case. 
Thus whereas the federal legislature can do many 
things, ij can do so only with the assent of the 
President. Together with the President, the power of 
the legislature approaches sovereignty. But he can 
reduce the !egislature to absurdity, if he so wishes. It 
may be retorted that such power is only to be exer- 
cised by the President as a constitutional head of the 
government. The Constitution does not however make 
him a constitutional head. He sends messages to the 
legislature; presumably counselling it to act otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice of his Ministers. 
He sends back bills for reconsideration by the legis- 


lnture and presumably by its leaders, the Ministers. 


Thus the Union 
greater power than most other 
may find these powers confined by the presidential 
veto to debating and considering legislative mcasures 
only. It is the President who is sovereign_and not the 
legislature. a 

The relations between the legislature ‘and the 
President would - thus be in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Of course, the legislature could force the 
issue, as it did in the U.S.A. and France, and bring 


legislature, though it would enjoy 
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federal legislatures, 


the President to his knees. But a quarrel between the 
President and the legislature may put too great a strain 
on the constitution and on its democratic principles. 
Why not avoid all this by putting a time limit to the 
Presidential veto and thus start on a safer road from 
the very .beginning ? 4 oss 


s 
Tue Supreme Courr unper THE Darr "| 
Constitution 


The Supreme Court under the draft constitution 
consists of a Chief Justice and such number of other 
judges not being less than seven as Parliament may 
by law prescribe. Presumably it implies that the 
establishment of the Supreme Court will have to wait 
upon the pleasure of Parliament which by its refusal 
to ~prescribe, or by its delay in prescribing the number 
of judges, may leave the Chief Justice severely alone 
as one judge of the Supreme Court incapable of 
acting. It is possible that the authors of the draft 
wanted to prescribe that the Supreme Court should 
have at least seven associate judges. If so the language 
of the draft is unfortunate and may deprive the Union 
of an effective Supreme Court for some time. It is 
interesting to remember that one of the present judges 
‘of the Federal Court once forced a provincial govern- 
ment to appoint a Chief Justice by pleading before the 
High Court that as there was no Chief Justice of the. 
High Court, the Court could hear no cases. 

The associate Judges of the Supreme Court will be . 
appointed in several ways by several authorities. 
Some of them wilk be appointed by the President 
after consultation with such of the judges of the 
Suprome Court and of the High Courts as may be 
necessary. The Supreme Court may one day have to 
interpret this clause with the help of the judges whose 
right to sit in the court may be a bone of contention. 
The only thing this clause does is to declare that the 
President shall not consult, the Council of Ministers 
when making these appointments. If anything 
substantial was to be gained by such a negative pro- 
vision, the clause should not have been left as vague 
as it is at present. Further if consulting his ministers 
would make these appointments political, consulting 
judges of the High Courts whose promotion to the 
Supreme Court may be involved in such appointments 
would be too absurd for words. If the advice of the 
judges is accepted, it will convert them into an 
electoral college, if it is not accepted, it will provide @ 
screen for the President’s misuse of powers. 

But judges so appointed shall form only one class 
of the judges of the Supreme Court. If out of the 
eight judges of the Court four or more decided to fall 
ill simultaneously or are otherwise absent the Chief 
Justice will nominate a judge or judges of one or more 
High Courts to the office so as to secure the quorum 
of five for the court. Such an ad hoc judge will attend 
court as Jong as the Chief Justice thinks his presence 
is necessary. 

Associate and ad hoc judges apart, there may be 
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a third variety of judges in the Court if the Chief 
Justice is so minded. Past judges of the present 
Federal Court or of the Supreme Court may any day 
be called upon to form the court even when there is 
otherwise a full quorum, They may, by their presence 
on the cour‘, change its political or constitutional bias 
and thus secure a judgment which, but for 
presence,. would not have been forthcoming. Whether 
this does or does not happen, the appointment of. both 
these varieties of judges arms the Chief Justice with a 
dangerous weapon which may destroy the reputation 
for independence which a final court of appeal should 
possess particularly in a Federation. Remembering 
that the decisions of the 
epenly resented by at least one High Court, two 
provincial governments, and the Government of India, 
in the past,.it is necessary ‘that such experimentation 
in the appointment of judges of the Supreme Court 
be avoided. This is no imaginary danger. In‘the past 
Chief Justices have tried to pack the court. In one 
case, it was only when several judges had intimated 
that they were resigning in protest, that the integrity 
and independence of the court was saved. Decision on 
important constitutional” questions should not be 
lightly left to a miscellany of judges brought together. 
Fiexiginity of THE INDIAN CoNSTITUTION 

Jt has been claimed for the draft constitution that 
it is workable and flexible and is good enough to start 
with. The last part of the statement seems to be an 

. apology for its defects. This makes even the first part 
take on a different meaning. Accept this constitution 
which is good enough to start with and amend it as 
you like later on as it is flexible. This was exactly 
the argument usgd in favour of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. The last thirty years stand witness 
to the disastrous results that this attitude prodwced. 
It is time we took stock of the situation with regard 
to the constitution instead of using, such phrases in its 
defence. e , 

For one thing the Constitution of India is not 
‘flexible. Two-thirds of the members voting, if they 
form an absolute majority of both the houses voting 
separately, can pass a bill amending the constitution. 
But no bill passed by the federal legislature has a 
chance of becoming an Act unless the President 
assents thereto. The President thus exercises an 
absolute veto—for five years at least—over all legis- 
lation and hence all amending legislation is subject to 
his veto. This destroys much of the flexibility claimed 
for the Constitution. : 

That flexibility is not always a virtue has been 
conceded in the constitution itself. Certain problems 
have been placed beyond the reach of even. two-thirds 
majority, of the federal legislattre. The division of 
functions, allotment of séats to units in- Parliament 
and powers of the Supreme Court have all been thus 
safeguarded. Any amendment in these three matters is 
subject to ratification by two-third legislatures in the 
Governor’s provinces and by one-half of the legis- 


their . 


Federal Court have been 
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latures in other units of the federation. Latification in 
each legislature again requires the same two-third 
majority of the members present. Thus the princivle is 
conceded that there are thus certain parts 2f the consti- 
tution that should be as easily amended cs other. 

The three exceptions mentioned abcve safeguard 
the federal character of the constitution alone. It is 
curious that no other feature of the cons itution ‘s so 
safeguarded though some of its authors have been 
waxing eloquent in its praise not on acount of its 
federalism but its other features. The te-m ‘unicn’ is 
sald to deny the right of secession, yet it is not 50 
safeguarded. It is claimed that the constitution sets 
up 4a parliamentary system of government. Nothing is 
said in the constitution to protect his fe.:ture 
against hast§? legislation. India is described a3 a 
sovereign democratic republic. The draft zives a cold 
shoulder to this aspect of our constitution as well and 
leaves it alone at the mercy of any transi-nt majcrity 
of the federal legislature. Neither the Supzeme Cuurt, 
nor distribution of subjects, nor yet the numbe: of 
members allotted to various units would keep India a 
democratic republic. If we have any <aith in the 
essential characteristics of the type of government the 
constitution provides, we should not trect them so 
irreverently. 

Flexibility of the constitution may some time 
become a danger. A constitution is supposec. to provide 
the fundamentals upon which all citizens, particularly 
all public parties, are agreed. If it be as easy to change 
the essential features of the democratic republic of 
India as the present draft makes them :o be, i: is 
possible that some political parties may refise to take 
the present constitution seriously. This will vil:ate 
our public life and make our next elections a mock ry. 
Democratic ways of doing things are ner to India. 
Now that the British are not here, not orly there is 
no harm in admitting this fact, it is necesscry to harp 
on it and to do nothing whereby democratic ways of 
life as also of government may be endangered. The 
flexibility of the constitution should not stetch itself 
to the necessary fundamentals. 

The protection provided to the three subjects is 
not complete. It is possible under the consfitution “or 
the centre to take any provincial subject under its 
wing as soon as it assumes national importance. It is 
difficult to conceive of anything these days hat would 
not assume national importance sooner or later. To 
transfer a subject from one list to another nder tuis 
clause would not need a statute much less 1n amerd- 
ment of the constitution requiring ratification by tne 
provinces. A resolution of the Council of Stites would 
be sufficient for the purpose. This would get rid of tae 
President’s veto and render even the federal character 
of the government illusory. 

It is time the constitution settled tne funda- 
mentals instead of making it possible for he future 
generations to wrangle about its provisions Ly making 
them so easy a target for change and therefcre attack. 
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Directive THAT MAY Mis-pirect THD Unwary 

‘ce draft of the Indian Constitution contains ‘a 
novel provision’ such as no’ other constitution can 
boast of. It contains ‘Directives of State Policy’ and 
gives a whole part to them. The chapter contains some 
sublime ‘nonsense, many pious wishes and a few rights 
that could well be guaranteed by the constitution. 
Equal pay for 
guararteed but it can be enforced at law as well. What- 
ever ‘primary education’ may mean, it is amusing to 
find it suggested that the provision of free compulsory 
education for every child within the next ten years 
canno: be made enforceable against the state or that 
it is a target which we cannot easily hope to reach. 
The preservation of monuments declared national by 
law is not a directive of state policy, itGvould be an 
effective part of the law declaring such movements 
national. The sublime nonsense and the pious wishes 
of the chapter mix ill together. India can no more 
‘prescribe’. ‘open, just and honourable relations’ 
between nationals than can she make the understand- 
ings of international law the actual rule of conduct 
among nations. It is too tall an order for any one 
nation. ‘ 

Sut the worst of it is that the chapter may prove 
a fruitful source of quarrels among political parties and 
help to bring the constitution into disrepute. The 
very fact that-some parts of the constitution are not 
enforceable may well create a frame of mind that may 
weaken the will to enforce provisions, particularly, 
provisions with regard to fundamental rights. The exPe- 
rienre of the working of.constitut.ons elsewhere amply 
demonstrates this evil. The directives of state policy 
have been—not very happily—compared to the 
‘Instruments of Instructions’ to Governors and the 
Governor-General. If that is the place they are going 
to oscupy in our constitution, they may as well be not 
there. Few: students of Indian constitution would hold 
that the Instruments served any useful purpose, They 
safeguarded the interests of the minorities so well, 
that the Muslims demanded and got. away / with 
Pakistan. They certainly helped to assure the princes 
that the princely states—some 562 of them—would 
become ‘independent? the day the British transferred 
authority to Indian ‘hands and thus led to our present 
worry in Kashmir. and a year of intransigence in 
Hyderabad. They allowed the British Government to 
drop the custodianship of the British interests in 
India. The Instruments did not prevent the Governors 
fram: appointing minority ministries in provinces in 
flat. contradiction to their instructions. 

But more than that, the Instrument laid the 
Governors open to charges of partisanship in Bengal, 
Sind and the Punjab in their relations with their 
micisters. The wranglings that ensued enveloped the 
entre party-politics of the three provinces and became 
a “ruitful source of accusations-and counter-accusa- 
tions, The directives may do the same. An enterprising 
Governor may refuse to accept the advice of his 


men and women can not only be - 





Ministers on the plea that it is contrary to the direc- ” 
tives. A‘revolutionary party may charge its opponents 
with disregarding the directives and may thereupon 
start disregarding other parts of the constitution itself. 
The subtle niceties of the constitution may be’ lost 
upon an electorate that would be coming into power 
for the first time. oe : 

So the directives may best be dropped out of the 
constitution. Nobody claims that their presence in the 
constitution would achieve anything. They are likely 
to bring the constitution into contempt and disrepute 
if they are disregarded ; they would tend to promote 
_violent and therefore dangerous ‘wranglings about the 
record of the party in power or the intention of the 
opposition to make them operative. 

FunpAMENTAL RicuTs IN THE InpIAN 
Consrirution 

A search for fundamental—in the sense of likely 
to be respected--rtights in the Constitution would lead 
us to the rather interesting conclusion that one has 
to look for them elsewhere than in the chapter devoted 
to them in.the constitution. The right of Muslims, . 
Anglo-Indians, Sikhs and scheduled castes and 
scheduled areas to a certain number of seats, of Anglo- 
Indians to a certain percentage of public offices and a 
certain amount of money for educational institutions 
are safe for ten years and beyond the reach of the 
President, “Governor, Councils of Ministers and legis- 
latures, Central and Provincial, The right of Anglo- 
Indians to a certain percentage of public offices goes . 
counter to the fundamental right said to be guaranteed 
in the constitution to provide equality of opportunity 
to all citizens in the Union. They are neither under- 
represented in the public services nog do they form 4 
backward community in any sense of the term, As 
the *Anglo-Indians’ right to a certain number of posts 
is supposed to override the equality of opportunity 
promised ‘to every citizen, it is certainly. more 
‘fundamental’ than the so-called fundamé@ntal right. 

Other fundamental rights turn out to be sitnilarly 
 chimerical if not positively burdensome. If the State 
does not confer any titles, it would not promote 
equality of status in the presence of a host of princes, 
princelings, chiefs, estate-holders and jagirdars, among 
us—not to mention a large number of persons who 
claim to form at present a distinctive class of 
aspirants to office and to gain on account of their 
having gone to jail. The citizens are promised a right 
to freedom of speech and expression, to assemble 
peaceably, to form’ unions and associations, ‘to move 
and to reside, to acquire property and practise profes- 
sions and trade in any part of India. But this will not 
remove a single restriction imposed on any person in 
any one of these respects anywhere in the Union today. 
Our rigats and liberties thug will remain circumscribed 
as at present. Or sto put the matter in another way,’ 
the chapter will not add an iota to the rights which 
We are enjoying at present without the benefit of its 
provisions in the constitution. 


‘= SON ASPHiCT'S OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION = 


The fundamental rights are no more fundamental, 
if looked at in another way. They can be easily taken 
away by a two-third majority of those voting in either 
house of the federal legislature. Thus even if they 
make any addition to the ‘privileges’ we enjoy at 
present, these privileges lie at the mercy of the federal 
legislature. 

But it will not usually need a two-third majority 
of the legislature to take away these ‘rights’ The 
State ze, ‘the Government and the Parliament of 
India and Government and the legislature of each of 
the States, and all local or other authorities’~could 
easily make a ‘law’ in the interests of public order, 
morality or health curtailing freedom of speech and 
assembly, of press and association, ‘and imposing limits 
on the rights of free movement and residence in the 
territories of the Union and the provisions for funda- 
mental right will avail a citizen nothing. All this could 
be done in normal times. If an emergency arose, all 
these rights would disappear during the emergency and 
for six months thereafter, unless Parliament were more 
kindly disposed. ; 

The rights that can be enjoyed only so long as ‘2 
focal or other authority’ does not interfere with them 
are in no sense fundamental. The sooner this illusion 
is dispelled the better for both the citizens of the 
Union as well as its governments. 

PaRLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE INDIAN 
Constitution 
It has been claimed for the draft constitution that 


it sets up a parliamentary government in the Union" 


az well as in its provincial units. The essence of 
parliamentary government lies in the accountability 


of the executive to the legislature and ultimately to. 


* the people at large. The draft constitution however 
stops just short of this consummation and may thus 
develop other than parliamentary characteristics. 

For one thing the laws are not all made by the 
legislature. In fact, the constitution makes it possible 
for the President or the Governor to reduce the 
legislature to impotence by refusing assent to the 
bills proposed and passed by the legislature. What is 
worse, both need not signify their ‘intentions’ towards 
a bill enacted by the legislature for six months and 
even then only if they intend sending the measure 
back for reconsideration. There is no time limit within 
which the Governors and the President are expected 
to act in the matter. They can easily bring the legis- 
lature into contempt and disrepute by refusing to 
notice its activities and therefore its existence. 

For another -matter, though the . constitution 
charges the Government of the Union with all the 
cares of India and of the universe, it presupposes that 
it needs meet but twice a year at six monthly inter- 
vals, During parliamentary recess, neither the Speaker 


of the House of the People nor thd Governors need 
summon the legislature sooner even if the Governments 
need legislation for the Union or a State. The necessity 
of summoning the legislature is easily avoided by 
suthorizing the Chief Executive to enact laws in the 
form of ‘ordinances’ which will be valid ac long ag the 
legislature does not meet and six weeks thereafter. 
The right conferred on the Governors and the 
President to send messages to the legislature militates 
against parliamentary government. When the Gover« 
nors and the. President have their ministers in the 
legislatures, they do not need another means of 


contacting the house. The American messages of the 


President to the legislature would be- highly inappro- 
priate here unless of course the chief executive were 
to play the part of George JII against his ministers. 
Such interference—even interference on behalf of the 
ministers in power—would destroy the -mpartiality 
and neutrality which is an essential cha-acter of a 
constitutional head in parliamentary govermment. The 
President and. the Governors both possess the right of 
summoning the legislature to- hear them. Both are 
entitled to deliver an ‘inaugural’ address ezch session 
as the mouthpiece of the Council of Ministers, If 
they are to serve any useful purpose in the constitu- 
tion, it is necessary that they should keep above 
partisanship so that they may be able to Jlay their 
part in times of crisis. 

The powers conferred on the chief sxecutives 
during an emergency ignore the Council of Ministers 
at the Centre and in the Provinces and enaktle consti« 
tutional heads to assume actual control of administra« 
tion. The President and Governors possess the right 
to make laws during parliamentary recess. To vest 
them with special powers in an emergency -yould be 
justified only if it were contemplated that thcy should 
supersede the legislatures even when they were in 
session. If during a crisis we are to revert <o naked 
autocracy, we better give up all pretence to setting up 
cemocraite government. Nothing would be lost in 
practice if these provisions were omitted. Governor's 
rule will not give us ‘strong government’; it may only 
make a repetition of ‘1942’ possible under worse 
circumstances. It will not prevent a coup de etct if the 
Council of Ministers attempted it, it will only produce 
a conflict of loyalties which may be dangerous, It 
will not prevent armed revolution by itself unless it 
were backed by popular support. It may, Lowever, 
make a coup de etat by Governors possible which is 
worse. 

Thus to save democratic government from being 
strangled, it is necessary that the chief executives be 
deprived of the extraordinary powers vested ir them 
in the constitution. This would hold for strong govern- 
ment rather than the reverse, 








DHE INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 


By Pror, SADASIVAN, ma. 


Tae keen interest in the Indians overseas, which our 
leaders, specially Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, have 
manifested in their speeches in the Assembly and else- 
where and the recent appointment by the Government 
of India of Commissioners in places outside India 
where Indians abound, have made me nostalgic more 
than once. I am often reminded of the natural, 


romuntic and picturesque beauties of that little native. 


island of mine, that “Pearl of the Indian Ocean” that 
goes under the name of Mauritius and is marked by 
a doi to the south-east of Madagascar in the map of 
the world, . 

The island was first discovered at the end of the 
15th century by Arab pirates, who used it as a haven 
of refuge or as a hiding-place for their booty. They 
called it Dinarobin, according to an Arab hydrographic 
sketch of 1508. About a decade later, the Portuguese 
found the island while proceeding to India; and, on 
their way back in 1528, they “landed deer, goats, 
monkeys and pigs” on it, perhaps to introduce higher 
forms of life’ there, ds the island was inhabited only 
by rats and as there were no aborigines. They went 
away after naming it Illa de Cirne (Isle of Swans). It 
was the Dutch who came to settle down in the island 
in 1664, though they discovered it in 1598. They called 
it Mauritius, after Count Mayrice of Nassau, the then 
Stadholder of Holland. They abandoned the island in 
1712 to mass their troops at Cape Colony or perhaps, 
_as some facetiously put it, on account of the rats. 
When the French came in 1715, they found the island 
uninhabited, and they settled down in right earnest. 
They began by planting sugarcane and the cotton and 
the indigo plants and by erecting buildings of military 


importance as well as of public utility. The French’ 


named the island Ile de France (Isle of France). Last 
of all, the English took possession of the island in 
1810 by right of conquest, after sustaining defeat in 
several naval and land battles at the hands ‘of the 
French. The English gave the island its Dutch name 
of Mauritius. , 

An ‘historical fact which is to be noted here is that 
the different European powers that came to India to 
ply their ‘trades’ in the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion, had to double the Cape of Good Hope, the Suez 
eanal not being then open, and then pass through the 
Mozambique Channel between Africa and Madagascar 
to reach India. In rough weather, these people would 
not eross this risky channel but would deviate round 
Madagascar and thereby pass near Mauritius on their 
way to, and from, India. Mauritius thus occupied a 
great strategic importance for these European powers, 
specially the French and the English, who were 
struggling for supremacy in India during the Carnatic 


Wars. That is the reason why the British fought the 
French for the possession of the island. 

The capture of Mauritius from the French provides 
a striking analpgy with Indian history. Just as in 
India, the Indian sepoys have more often than not 
been the cause of the victory of the Britishers against 
their Indian opponents by their actively helping or 
conniving or siding with them, so did the 2,700 sepoys 
of the Madras, Bengal and Bombay Regiments, who 
accompanied the expedition to Mauritius to help the 
Britishers in capturing the island. §. B. de Burgh- 
Edwards, a member of the Mauritius Historical Records 
Committee, bears me out in this. He writes: 


“Meanwhile the sepoys had climbed Montagne 
Longue (a montain spur), which the Pamplemousse 
(the district in which Montagne Longue is situated) 
Militia had failed to defend in time, though 
ordered to do so.” ' 


Now the masters of the island were the British 
and the possessors of the land were- the French. The 
notorious slave trade of the Whites supplied these 
French settlers with African slave labour: where 
Blacks were available, the Whites cannot soil their 
hands with tilling the soil! But when the slave trade 
«Was abolished in 1834, these Africans refused to work. 
Moreover, according to I. Gleadow, an expert sent 
to Mauritius in 1905: 


“The great body of this (non-Indian) class 
have a horror of agriculture, derived from the slave‘ 
days partly, but also due to the general negro love 
of play and dislike of work. Like the British work- 
man, he loves to lounge round the drink shop, 
smoking, gossiping, and spitting all over the 
place.” . 


The colonists were now in a fix. On October 12, 
1838, they gathered in several meetings and asked for 
“the immigration of Indians to replace the slaves in 
the fields.” And the benign East India Company sent 
Indians under indentured labour with such a rapidity 
that by the next year, these “Indian coolies” ag they 
were contemptuously called, numbered 25,648, 

Indentured labour was a euphemistic term for the 
serfdom of the Middle Ages: it was much worse even. 
Not only did these Indian labourers change masters 
and do corvee like the serfs'of.old, but they were also 
stripped naked and whipped and made to stand in 
the sun: with cane syrup smeared on the wounds so 
that flies may complete the lesson the white masterg 
had to teach to their black slaves. Most of the Indians 
died in this ‘humane’ process. The cause of this treat- 
ment varied from the grave sin of not handing over 
.of a “femelle asiatique triviale” (trivial Asiatic female) 


i <— THE INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 


toa “lane de bone adushe francaise” (White of good 
French stock) for the satisfaction of his ‘divine’ lust, 
to the peccadillo of not willingly submitting to the 
whims: of the. Saheb. 

‘The Indian groaned under this most inhuman 
frmany, His voice was heard by his brothers in India, 
but: the latter were themselves helpless. In these 
‘cireumstances, he went on toiling and bringing up his 
children’ with bis dwn lifeblood, as does the pelican 
of the poet’s imagination. It is be who has brought 
about “the present prosperity of the colony.” It is he 
who is “the secret source of all the wealth, luxury, 


and splendour with which the island abounds.” 





Av aerial view of the town and harbour of © 
Port Louis 


“The inerease in the produce of the colony 
has been owing exclusively to the introduction of 
Coolie labourers from India,” says Rev. Patrick 
Beaton, in his Creoles and Coolies or Five Years 
in Mauritius (1858). “. . © The abolition of slavery 
would have been its (the colony’s) -death-blow, and 
instead of having its sloping plains and central high 
red with the rustling cane, and the 

natural beauty of its scenery diversified by bands 
of busy labourers, and the ‘smoke of working 
usines (mills), the whole island might soon have 
relapsed into its original state, and . . retained 
only by the British for the conveniences which its 
hatbour effords to their Indian shipping.” 

Butiwhat have these Indians got as reward for 
saving Mauritius from the catastrophe and bringing 
about its prosperity ? They have been treated like 
beasts and been given the contemptuous appellations 
of “eoolies” and “malabars” and been maliciously and 
éalumniously called the bringers of “cholera, malaria 
and-other evils.” I wish to borrow the words of Shakes- 
peare. to. express my horror at this monstrous ingrati- 
tude, which “ig sharper than a serpent’s tongue”: 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
- Phow art not so unkind, 

‘As. man’s ingratitude.” 
“Breeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As benefits forgot.” 








































The Indian's cup of misery was full when chae, 
the liberator, Veer Manilal, at the begintmmg of 
century. Single-handed he fought against the W ; 
Bastille of tyranny and oppression and swoeeded in 
the end in freeing the Indians from the shackles. of 
the Indenture System—from what is popuzrly known 
there as engagement. Veer Manilal is deaz, but. 28. 
natne shall ever live in the heart of the Indians of 
that land, where, according to the wish of the a thor 
of Paul .et Virginie (1787), an idyll with Mauritiug 
background, mah was to “pursue his hapoinese 
following nature and virtue.” How much csappo 
Bernardin de St. Pierre would have been if 3e Were 
know that the “Mauritians”, who claim hia se 
“souche”, were not to follow virtme in their 
with the Indians to whom they were st 











debted ! 
After the emancipation of © the India as 
Manilal, there came, one after the: 


Chiranjivilal Bharadwaj and some Indian’ pitssistia 
who kindled the spiritual fire that was already burn. 
in them and made them conscious of the glories that. 
was Hind and proud of their race, instead of ha : 
down their heads in shame before the tradueers vol 
their nation. As a result of these missions, = thirst jor 
knowledge of things Indian, specially Indian religivn,: 
literature and arts, began to be felt. To slake:: 
thirst, a wave of Indo-Mauritians started zoming 
India from the early twenties, my humble self. berg 


one of them. Most of them have gone sack afer 
completing their studies here. They have sone a Jot 
to propagate Indian ideals and tradions and 





Sanskrit learning in that far-off colony. Bat af all 
these young enthusiasts, Prof. Bassoodeo Bissoondoyal 
tops the list. : 


An aerial view of the raee-course traex and 
citadel at Port Louis 


Prop. Bassoopgo Bissooxpoya 

Prof. Bissoondoyal eame to India in 192: 
deep at the Pierian spring of Vedie lore and 
Indian culture at its very source. He took 
degree from the D. A. V. College, Lahors, 
M.A. degree from the Caleutta Universite 
these six years of his stay in India, be 
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Sanskrit and Hindi 
he icund in his college curr 
sehelars. He also ‘travelled 
his sojourn to gather first-hand information. He 
had equipped “himself <well for his’ ‘self-imposed 
mission ; it seers he was born for ‘that. On reaching 
Mauritius after this solid “preparation, he started his 
work of unifying the Indians—Muslims” included—on 








‘much more than 
ulum, fro 
extensively during» 


literature 








‘The towa of Curepipe with well-built stores on 
both sides and the lofty tower of the Church of 
St. Therese in the background 


one side and, on the other, counteracting the Whites’ 
campaign of vilification against Indians that had been 
going on unchecked for years. If I am allowed an 
- awkward phrase, I will say he burst into many and 
varied activities. He brought out pamphlets upon 
_ pamptlets to make the slanderers of Indians under- 
stand that India had a glorious culture, which was 
persenified in the Mahatma, the soul admired by the 
“whole world ; he opened many schools to educate the 
Indians in their language and culture; he addressed 
innumerable meetings in every nook and corner of the 
island to prepound the beauties of Indian culture and 
traditions to spell-bound audiences; he organised 


well-cisciplined Sewak Dals and: processions to show 
the solidarity of ‘the Indians to their revilers. The 
Hindi Sahitya Samimelan of 1942, the Mahayajna of 


1943 and the Indian Independence Celebrations of 
August 15,:1947, which he so’ suecéssfully organised, 
besides being scenes of unbounden love and enthusiasm 
among the Indians’ (including Muslims), the number 
of the congregations ata single place (Champ de 
Mars) mounting to the’ unprecedented figures of 
- 20,000. 50,000 and 60,000 respectively, show that he is 
the ‘eader cf the-Indian community there. But this 
popularity he won not without sacrifices: he was 
clapped in jail four times for “sedition” on the report 
of witnesses, whom the Judiciary later on found to 
inderstanding or misrepresenting facts. But can 
ocleve it, reader, that there is a jail even in such 
all island as Mauritius where soft Nature bathes 
venuty ?. Further, can you believe that a Hindu 
Missionary whose preachings revolve round ahimsa can 
be put in that jail? 

The greatest achievement of Prof. Bissoondoyal 


be mi 
you 
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is the revision of the ‘sixty-three-year old constitution 
"which he has brought about by his untiring labour and 
agitation throughout the eight years after his return to 
“Mauritius. His lieutenants in this work are his brother, 
Shree Sukhdeo Bissoondoyal, and Shree Balgobin, 
both of whom were “waylaid and assaulted last year 
by hirelings of 3 ested interests just as they were coming 
out of a meeting whith they had organised ‘to “protest 
against the kind of constitution the colonial 
cracy was willing to foist on the people. I don’t. 
it would be out of place ‘to mention ‘here that the 
Professor’s eldest. brother and my revered’ teacher, 
Shree Sugriva Bissoondoyal, that talented, silent’ but 
ardent patriot, who had filled the hearts of 0 Many 
young Indians with a-passion for Indian culture, would 
have been a great asset to him in his struggle had not 
cruel death removed. him from his side, — : 
Imperialism ‘dies hard. So it is in’. Mauritius. 
Divide and rule is an old Machiavellian tacties—and 
bureaueracy has tried it in that colony: too: It has not 
been difficult for the Government. to. gather some 
reactionaries and’ vested interests—it is a pily..that 
even a highly educated Indian has allowed himself to 
be used thus—and get a memorandum to the Constitu- 
tion Consultative Committee signed by seven of these 





‘bureau- 








The Town Hall of “Rose Hill” and the 
Plaza Cinema Hall 


boosted “leaders,” in which Prof. Bissoondoyal’s 
movement for universal franchise and a fully demo- 
cratic constitution has been dubbed as a. “Hindu 


organized agitation,” whose unanimous resolution 
showed that this “community is still . politically 
immature.” Those habituated to these ways — of 


Imperialism will dismiss this as too old a joke. But 
one cannot stand the mud-slinging that some: of these 
black sheep do at Prof. Bissoondoyal, this great 
patriot. This reminds me of Austin Dobson's Don 
Quixote : { 


“Thow wert a figure strange enaugh, good lack ! 
To make wise-acredom, both high and low, 

Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee go) 
Despatch its Dogberrys wpon thy track : 

Alas, poor knight! Alas, poor soul possest ! 

Yet would today, when courtesy grows chill, 





A wiew of the sugarcane plantation ready. for 
harvest with Tamarin Bay Bridge at the back 


And.life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest; 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still.” 


“And then these. reactionary “ “Mauritains” or 
“Europeans,” as they had begun to style themselves 
‘recently, have raised the bogey of Mauritius joining 
‘the Indian Union in case they have an overwhelming 
majority through universal franchise. We have reed 
ofthis in London papers. Though 
wberalisation of the franchise has increased 
‘the number of voters six-fold, the literacy qualification 
attached. tovthe vote has curtailed the voting capacity 
of the Indians, specially of the South Indians, who are 
less literate than their brothers hailing from North 
India, while it has virtually increased the vote of the 
minority of non-Indians, as their’ women-folk are all 
literate. The new elections are going to take place 
this month. Let us hope. that, progressives like Shree 
Sukbd 20 Bissoondoyal and Shree. Balgobin, who are 
f elections against: reactionaries propped 
terests will win. 

Ath the ‘appointment. of a Commissioner of the 
Gove ment of India in Mauritius, the Indian struggle 
for. equality with his fellow citizens assumes a new 
stage. The formerly. helpless Indo-Mauritian now feels 
he has an elder brother to rely upon in times of stress 
and before whom he ean put. his domestic differences 
and: difficulties for arbitration and counsel. I must say 
th my. compatriots are lucky in getting Shree Dharam 

‘ash Dev Ji. as their first Commissioner. It won't 
take them Jong” to have proofs of his love and zeal 
for the community. I hope the ‘Government of India 
will sanction sufficient funds for him to carTy .out all 
the schemes he has in his mind for the uplift of our 
down-trodden people there. I fervently wish our 
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The Botatiical "Garden of Curepipe 
erystal-like lakes and for its. huge val 


countrymen. there may ¥ quickly achi 
his help and advice. 


Jai Hind ! Jai Bharatadwipa 


* When this article was written (lune: 1948), the 


election was not yet held. Now the election is over 
and the official results show that 11 Iudians’ were 
elected out of the 19. members tobe ele ted to 
Legislative Assembly under the Cons 
remaining 7 seats were captured by the 
munity, while only one went to the Murepesas: 2 
contest was very keen. Seeing that the whites. 
sustained defeat i 
las always supported them) nominated ites 
Frenchmen nnd 2 Englishmen) out of the 12 nomima- 


tions that were to be made. Of the remainix : 
nominated seats, 3 went to the coloured popile ony, 
1 to the Muslims and 1 to the Chinese. The # ble. 


given here below speaks for itself : 


Community Population Number 
of 
elected  nonmenated’ ta! 
members members 
Hindus 207 ,000: 11 a 
Coloured (of African : 
descent) 130,000 7 3 
Muslims 60,000 0 4 
Chinese 18 ‘000 a 0 4 
Whites (of French ae 
descent) 9,500: 1 5 
English 200 0 2 
Rodrigues and : 
Dependencies, ete. 18,000 0 a 
Total 452,700: is a 





NATIONAL HERITAGE OF RAJASTHAN 
By THE MAHARAO RAJA SAHIBBAHADUR OF BUNDI 


Heze in Bundi we have a rich heritage of history, and at last been rediscovered, and cn. -the . magnificent 
the time has been when we have been well-known for sculptures that. have been lying, sometimes hidden avd 
our fine workmanship in many of the arts. In any eas¢ sometimes in thé open. 
These: discoveries are sof . very: great 
interest. and value to Bundi. But, from 
what T-have learnt in these past. few 
days, it seams..more than likely that 
they will prove of great interest and 
value on a. far wider-seale. It may well 
be that these discoveries, and the re- 
search to which they will’ give rise, will 
throw completely new light on our 
Rajputana history in its earliest days. 













It is especially fitting, therefore, that 
this should be the time when a Museum 
should be opened, and I am particularly 
glad that the initiative should have 
come from members of the Bundi public. 
I hope that the group that has formed 
the National Heritage Preservation 
Society of Rajasthan’ will sueceed in 


A view of the 
the Maharao hi 


gathering on 5th December, 1948, in which H. H. 
a of Bundi inaugurated the N. H, P. Society 





HE. H. the Maharao Raja of Bundi inspecting the 





sculptures in the Museum Hall of the N HP. 


Society 


Fragment of a Scytho-Parthian sculpture 


here would have been good reasons to establish a 


duseum in Bundi. 
in these last few months, largely due to the 
cnowledge and skill of Mr. S. Roy and Mr. Thakore, 
nd che enthusiasm of a small group which has worked 
vith them, the need for a Museum in Bundi has become 
auch more pressing. Mr. Roy has done fine work at 
wikheri, Patan and Nainwa, on the old town that has 









spreading its enthusiasm to many others in Bundi, 
so that the Museum, when it is opened, will become 
2 living part of Bundi—and not, as often happens 
with a Museum,*a building which everyone knows 
from outside and very few from inside, 


1 This society has. been founded with the sole object of preserving 
the manifold relies of the traditional art and culture of Rajasthan as 








NATIONAL HERITAGE OF RAJASTHAN 


I understand that it is the aim of the Society to 
open, in conjunction with the Museum, an Arts School. 
Of this, too, I am very glad. In the past fifty years 
the old arts of Rajputana have been slowly dying. 





discovered 
and collected by the N. H. P. Society 


An architectural sculpture recently 


Workmen who take real pride in the quality of their 
work are hard to find. But the skill is still there, if 
it can be found and encouraged. 

It has always been my aim to encourage any fine 
workmen that can be found in Bundi. I assure you all 
that I shall watch the Arts School that you mean to 
form with great interest, and I shall give any 
encouragement that is within my power to all fine 
workmen that the school may produce. 

Tam very glad to be able to inaugurate this 
Society, and still more glad that it should have come 
into being. 





ig-manifest in the sculptures and paintings discovered by this society 
recently. It shall also strive to collect and regord folk-songs, ballads 
and stories. Its immediate aim is to establish a museum in the bistoric 
and ancient city of Bundi, as well as an Arts school in arder to 
revive the dying arts and crafts which were once the pride of India 


and the highest artistic expression of the people of Rajasthan, 
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I should like to congratulate those of you whe 
have formed this Society, and to urge the peaple. of 
Bundi to share in your work. Today, at the start of & 
new era in Indian history,.there is a temptateyn to look 
only forwards, We have a proud and fine past, and 
while looking forward to the future let us not forget 
that past. It has much to teach us. The beawciful seulp- 
ture collected in these rooms are one “ore prod 
of that. 








A Sunga period Yakshini figure 

I should like also to assure you of ms very 1 

interest in your work, and to say that it is: my jnten- 

tion to be the patron of your Society in fact as Well 

as in name. May the National Heritage Freserv 

Soviety of Rajasthan, which I now inaugurate, ‘be of 
{re service to Bundi, to India, and to knewledge.* 





oe 











Fragment of a Gupta column 
8 





from the sculptures 


2 The four Hine-drawings are directly copied 
of the imuseam by Mr. Jogendra Sahai Saxena, B.A.. Sabbyalanker. 
Assistant Coratar of the Museum, : 


Maharan Raja Shit 
Heritage “Pre 


* Address His Highness the 
Bahadur of Bundi at the inauguration of the Nationa’ 


servatian Society of Rajasthan on the Sth of December, 1948, 


delivcred by 








THE, HOOVER LIBRARY AND ID 
» By HAZEL LYMAN NICKEL : 


Iw anticipation of his 74th birthday anniversary former 
United States. President’ Herbert Hoover (President 
frern 1929 to 1933) recently ‘was.presented with a gift 
of $70,000, monetary donations to be used as a nucleus 
for a continuing fund by which activities of the Hoover 
Library and’ Institute can be expanded. Establishment 
f the Library and Institute, on the campus of Stan- 
ford University in ‘the west eoast state of California, 
was itself a ¢o-operatiy project. “Punds were donated 
by Mr. Hoover and: anette by other coniribu- 










the Hoover Library in the background 


The 
peace 





ora and by: the 
ey toward” 


library’s aim 18 


uni versity. 
: throughout the 





Peatieing 
hat the documents whick passed through his hands 
vere of great importance for: the study of the problems 
f war and peace, Mr. Hoover purposed to preserve 
hese precious records and to provide a place where 
istery could be written from an, impartial standpoint. 
‘rom this nucleus, through gift and: purchase, materials 
ave poured into the library from every Apuniry of the 
orld, 

Miss Nina Almond, retired beers’ aiid consultant 
1 research of the Hoover Library, gratefully acknow- 
ges that the members of the Stanford University 
unily have cherished the. interests of the library, in 





A view of the campus at-Stanford University with the tower of 
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whatever corner of the globe they were stationed, and 
have forwarded to it materials which it would never 
have received otherwise. 

The Hoover Library as it is soda is. el ‘the 
work of Miss Almond who recently retired after 25 
years as librarian: Her decision in 1921: to. document 
the National. Socialist movement in Germany, before 
the party had come into power, brought to the, library 
« collection of materials of the Nazi Party. unsurpassed 
on the North American continent. oe 
; Asa. custodian © ef: arreplaceable 
documents of international confer- 
ences, of records of experiments in 
international understandings, and of 
fugitive documents. of governments 
which have ceased to exist, Miss Al- 
mond had a richly remunerative life. 
She saw the library expand’ from a. 
small collection: of Herbert Hoover's 
humanitarian enterprise of World 
War I into one of the great libraries 
of the world, including the records of 
every social movement from Commu- 
nism through Fascism, Nazism, and 
of the various social movements in 
the democracies as well... 

On retirement Miss Almond: re- 
ealled the day when a box:was un- 
packed containing a complete bound 
file of Der Sturmer, Streicher’s office — 
copy of this organ, with its rich, red 
inner covers emblazoning ‘“Deutsch- 
land Erwachte.”’ “And there was 
the arrival of an over-whelming ship- 
mment of 63 erates containing 10,000 separate pieces 
of docwnentary material on post-revolutionary ‘Spain, 
more than half of which was. made up of propaganda 
literature of the German Cultural Institute in Madrid 
operated by the German Embassy and a center of 
Wartime propaganda in Spain. 

Neatly tucked away in one box of books from 
Germany, sent by one of the Stanford. alumni, was a 
water color of a serene country landscape at-which 
cne had to look twice to discover the name of the 
artist, A. Hitler, inscribed in one corner. 

“One of the most interesting changes in docu- 
mentary practice in recent years,” explained Miss 
Almond, “has been the replacement. of original docu- 
menis by microfilm copy, Now: it/is possible to make’ | 
available, with a microfilm reader and one small case 
of microfilm, piles of newspapers whose originals would. ee 
have occupied the shelves of a large room. The Hoover 
Library's files of over 260 Russian newspapers: of the 
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During the many years as librarian Miss Almond 
had an especial genius in preparing lists -of desired 
Government documents, books, serials, and 2ewspapers 
to be taken abroad by collecting agents of the Library. 
Her selectivity was based on the endeavor 20 provide 
complete and authentic historical sounces fer scholars 
—for those men and women qualified to handle 
historical research. 








During the war years, Miss Almond assitted Ar 
and Navy officers who made extensive ase of the 
library. While the San Francisco Confereme of the 
United Nations Organization was convening in: 1045, 
Miss Almond was frequently consulted ia lovating 
certain vital documents. of the Paris Peace ‘ 
which the Hoover Library. could always pratuce. 











Professor Sidney B. Fay of “Harvard Univ 
stated in an address delivered at the dedication of the 
Hoover Library in 1941 :°“There are only two libraries 
of importance in the world of this kind that can be 
compared with the Hoover Library.” He referred to 
the German Weltkriegsbucherei at Schloss Rosenstein 
rear Stuttgart and to the French Biblictheque et 
Musee de la Guerre at Vincennes, and added : 


“I have spoken of these two ‘libraries because 
they are of great interest and value to historical 





A view of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution scholars in themselves, but also because by #omparison 
and Peace, at Stanford University on the Pacific with them it will be seen how greatly the Hoover 
Coast of the United States Library excels them in breadth of scope and. in usefui- 


1917-1918 period are not only indispensable sources for ness to scholars and students."—-From The Christion 
study of that period, they are almost the only ones.” Science Momtor. 


:0:——— 
WORLD’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL AIRPORT 


In New York City’s International Airport, popularly 
known as Idlewild, the world is probably seeing an 
approach to the physical limits of commercial air- 
ports. Located atthe edge of Jamaica Bay, only 18) 
miles from the heart. of New York City and not far 
from the U. N. headquarters at Lake Success, this 
new air metropolis is nine times the size of world- 
famous LaGuardia Airport. Because of its vast size. 
its long open parallel runways, ranging in length from 
6,000 to 9,600 feet, and its central location, it may be 
said to have one of the best approaches of any com- 
mercial airport. in the world. In addition to these 
‘shysical advantages, it has a special approach—and 
runway——lighting system designed to provide for visual 
recognition of the instrument runway under all 
“ weather conditions. 

Formally dedicated by President Truman and the 
Republican .Party’s Presidential nominee, New York’s 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, on July 31, 1948, Inter- 
national Airport, was officially thrown,open to foreign- 
flag overseas airlines on July 1, 1948. 

Speaking-at.the dedication ceremony, the President 





; nga ; Aerial view of International. Airport on Long 
said: “This airport stands open to the air commerce Island’s south shore 
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of all the peace-loving peoples of the world. May their 
citizens and ours use it. in- increasing volume, exchang- 
ing their goods and ours and exchanging their ideas 
anc ours,.. . . This airfield will help us to know our 
neighbors better. Planes will. land here, bringing news- 
papers printed only a few hours earlier in Rome, or 






ion, In ny ‘there are, sotne’ te miles 
of runways, six miles of ‘taxiways and 20 miles of roads 
within ‘the field. 







The runways are 200foot-wide cone 
rete strips with 50-foot black-top 
shoulders on either side. For initial 
“operations the Port of New York 
‘Authority will use only three runways 
to handle the limited air traffic expected 
to result from the move of foreign-flag 
overseas airlines from LaGuardia Airport. 











Ovurstanpine TecHnica, Features 

Technically, one of the most out- 
standing features of the huge airport is 
the all-weather approath-lght system 
installed at the end of Runway C and 
extending on a timber pier for 3,500 feet 
out into Jamaica Bay. It is considered 
by some engineers to represent the 
strongest light ever made by man. 

There are two types of lights com- 
prising this approach-light system ; one 
type performing as steadily-burning or 
brilliantly-flashing units, can muster a 


These hangars at International Airport were made avaiiable for : oes 
beginning July 1, 1948 maximum brilliance of 10,000,000 candle- 


power, 


service for foreign-flag airlines, 


Peris, or London. Papers printed in 
the morning in New York will be in 
the streets of European cities that 
night.” 
Initia, Work 

Wnitial work on New York Inter- 
naiional was commenced six years ago 
and some 60 million dollars was spent 
in clearing and erecting temporary 
buildings.. The port of New York Au- 
thority, which has signed ‘a 50-year lease 
for the airport, plans to spend another 
100 million dollars in developing the 
field. Construction of the first perma- . 
nent building, a 4,500,000-dollar ‘steel 
and brick structure, has already started 
and in it will be housed the Weather 
Bureau, the Civil Aeronauti¢s .Adminis- 
tration regional. offices. and Federal 
agencies, By 1949, when the new han- 
gars are completed, it is expected that 
all overseas air traffic into and out of | Twin-engined troop carriers of U.S. Air Force flying over some 
the New York area will be concen- f the 215,000 spectators gathered at International Airport 
treted at International, and by 1950 dedication 
the Port Authority hopes to shift certain intermediate The other, used to pierce heavy fog conditions, 
and long-range domestic traffic from LaGuardia to the operates like a rapidly repeating bolt of lightning, 
new fadility;cwhich will have an. estimated capacity flashing 40 timesea minute from the far end of the 
of ei least 1,000 flights per day. By 1960, however, it approach light pier to the start of the runway, These 
is expected that International Airport will handle 40,000 flashes are magnified optically to 3,300,000,000 peak 
passengers and 2,500 planes each day. beam candlepower. In less than’ a second the com- 





pletely flashing 
115,000:000,000 


than 


Thore 
momentary 


sysiem develops 
candlepower—the 








!g commercial transport plane was the first to 
land at International Airport from Paris 


equivalent of 2,000,000,000 ordinary 60-watt houschold 
bulbs, 

Besides’ this powerful approach-light, the 8,200- 
foot instrament runway (C) is equipped with flashing 
“oveen-arrow and red-cross lights at the runway. ends. 
The green indicates that the runway is open for land- 


"RAJA SIR ANNAMALAT CHETTIAR 


hight 





ing and the red cross that it is closed for some reas 
“In addition to the instrument and lighting 





President Harry S. Truman and Thomas 
Dewey, Governor of the State of New York, 
exchange greetings as they meet at the dedici- 

tion of International Airport 

New York international Airport will have all the 

various conventional navigational aids—large lighted 

tetrahedron, a central control tower of modern design 
and other installations—all of which equips tae airpart 
utmost efficiency —U SIS. 





for 
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RAJA SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 
By L. N. GUBIL 


Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad was 
born on September 30, 1881. He was the son of Mr. 
“}.Muthiah Chettiar who was a prominent member of 
the “Nagarathar Community. At Kanadaukathan, his 
native place, Annamalai Chettiar as a young man 
received training in banking, and after the death of bis 
father in 1900, he took charge of bis family affairs. 
His business extended over all the Eastern countries, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, ete., and in 1910 he visited 
many of the countries of Europe and also America 
later on. After a quarter of a century he led a 
delegation in connection with the question of the 
status of Indians in free Burma. He distinguished 
himself in the service of his country as a member of 
the Council of State and the Central Legislature and 
also as a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India for 
some years. He was knighted in 1923 and was made a 
hereditary Raja in 1929. He was a prince of philan- 
®throphists. His donation of 30 lakhs of rupees for the 
University which is known after him, his contribution 
to the Women and Children’s Hospital at Kanadau- 
kathan and also to the Willingdon Club are widely 
known. His interest in the development of Tamil 
music was great ond the many-sided development of 
the Annamalai University is a standing monument to 
“cis varied talents and gifts. Two of his three sons are 


7 














Raja Annamalai Chettiar : 
in business and the eldest son is the Kumaraja {now 
Rajah} of Chettinad who is a distinguished feader18 
South Indian politieal and social life. Raja tar Amma 
malai Chettiar died on June 15, 1948. 








ier Maha- 





te readers, He. comies “off” a family of ee Sanskrit 
scholars. His profound ‘knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali 
helped him to solve many an intricate. problem of 
ancient history covering the period of Buddhist in- 
fhience in India, He rose to: eminence through years 
of hard labour and meticulous care in sifting details. 
Some of his discoveries: are quite startling. He traced 
the origin. of the Bengali. language and literature to 
Buddhism, The influence of Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee jed Hat prasad to be a writer of fine Bengali 
prase, but his contact with Raja Rajendra Lal Mitra 
was a turning point in his life and made him what 
he iv known to be: among scholars. He was a worthy 
suecessor to the great Raja. He has left an auto- 
Hogeaphical sketéh in the form of a pamphlet printed 
ix 1916 for. private circulation among his friends, It is 
a very rare document, and readers interested in bic- 
graphies. of eminent’ men would. do well to acquaint 
themselves with the life of a great scholar as told by 
himself, Born in December 1853, Haraprasad died in 
November, 1931, when he was 78, full of years and 
honcurs-~Brasenpra Nara BaNnersge.] 








I. Government Service 
is February 1878 Haraprasad Shastri entered Govern- 
“went Service as Translation-master and Head Pandit 
#? the Hare School. In September of the same year 
ho was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in the Canning 
Lucknow, where he served for thirteen 
. Daring his term of office in the Canning 
Coliege, Babu. Ramsaran Dass, (afterwards a Rai 
Bahadur and a Fellow. of the Allahabad University) 
passed his M.A. Examination in Sanskrit with distinc- 

won In January, 1883, he was* appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit Literature in the ‘Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
In September of the same year he was transferred to 
the Bengali Translator’s ‘Office as Assistant Translator. 
Tn January 1886 he’ was: appointed Librarian of Bengal 
dibrary, an’ office which he held for eight years, and 
his aennal Teron “were _ highly oan ee Sir 















is sérvices were trans. 
as Senior Professor 







ferred to the: Presid, 
of Sanskrit. Tn 1896, to open an M.A. 

‘Class in Sanskrit in that | “December, 1900, 
he was appointed Principal. ‘of the Sanskrit College, 
Caleutta, and* Registrar of Sanskrit Examinations in 
Bengal. He retired fromthe Government Service in 
November. 1908. But Govettinent Lae. ss on ithe day 





* ‘This should be 1895", —B, N. B. 








AD SHASTRI 








“An Autobiographical Sketch 


of his retikemant in charge of a Burest: of Jnformation 
for the benefit of Civil Officers in Bengal, in history, 
Bengal, “an office 


religion, customs and folklore : of 
which “he still holds. : 





period he was in- Government Service in teaching 
higher branches of Sangktit—the. B.A: and the M.A. 
classes as a rule, As Principal of the 8 skrit can 
he trained’ ‘six scholars in Sanskrit 
1. Babu Ganga Mohan Laskara, M.A. (Sanskrit), ‘now 
eer! no more, in Epigraphy and ‘Paleography ; 

. Pandit Bhagavat ‘Bhusan, Goswami, MA 2 (Sanskrit), 
now Professor in. Hughli College, in’ Vaisnava 
Literature ; 3. Babu Bhavesh Chandra Banerji, M.A. 
(Sanskrit), now Professor of Krishnagore: College, in 
Mimarsa and Smriti; 4.. Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, 
M.A. (Sanskrit. and Pali), now Professor. of the , 
Presidency College, in History as gathered from. 
Sanskrit Literature ; 5, Babu Ramlal. Kanjilal, M.A. 
(Sanskrit), now in. Maharaja's College at Srinagore, in 
making descriptive Catalogue of MSS. and in Sanskrit 
Geography ; and 6. Pandit Guruprasanna Bhatta-. 
charyya, M.A. (Sanskrit), now in the Central College; : 
in the Vedas. 

All these students placed themselves under his 
traming after passing their M.A. Examination in 
Sanskrit as Government of Bengal” "post-graduate: 
Scholars on a Research Scholarship of Rs, 100 a 
month, for terms of two or three years; | ri 


II. 


In 1880, the Shastri was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Naihati Municipality, an important Suburban 
and Riparian town which has now been divided into: 
three, nay, four Municipalities. He soon.-rose:to be 
its Vice-Chairman and Chairman, and hig. work was 
always reported on with appreciation by the authorities, 
but bis literary engagements. in Caleutta niultiplying, 
he had to sever his connexion with this Municipality. 

In 1884, he was appointed an Honorary: Magistrate 
of the Naihati Bench and:was soon made its President, 
an appointment which he still holds, 

Tn 1888, he was appointed a° member.of the 
Central Text Book Committee which” he ‘served: for 
J2 years. 

In 1888, he was snad: a. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University and he continues a fellow. still. 

In 1908, he was appointed. a member. of a Com-. 
mission to report on the Budh-Gaya Temple along 
with Mr. Justice Sarada Charan. Mitra, and the report 
submitted elicited “the highest... encomium: from the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. J. A. Bourdillo j 
Honour’s letter is quoted -here in full. 





Honorary Services uNper GOVERNMENT Me 








Mm. HARAPRASAD $ 


Belvedere, 
Caleutta, 17th July. "1908 





My Dear Sir, 








: Yofind that IT have not hitherto formally 
acknowledged the receipt of the report on the 


- Budh-Gaya Temple which has been submitted by 
“Mr, Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and yourself. 
after the enquiries made by you at the end of 
March. last. 
Let me do so now: and in doing so allow me 
“to express to you the acknowledgement of Govern- 
ment for the complete, erudite, valuable memoran- 
dum which you have prepared . In any case it 
will remain a monument of your les arning, assiduity 
and. impartiality. 
Believe to be, 
Yours truly, 
J. A. Bovurpritton 
In 1911. he was appointed a member of the 
Conference of Orientalists at Simla to which he 
submitted. many notes, 


An 1908, the Shastri was requested by the Govern- 
nent to accompany Prof. Macdonell of Oxford in his 


tour in Northern India and he travelled with the 
Professor to Puri, Bankipore, Nalanda, Rajgriha, 
Muzufferpore, Benares, Lucknow, Balarampore, Set- 


Mahet, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Peshawar, Jhansi, Khaju- 
raha. and: Bombay, examining Archaeological Museums, 
. Temples and Collections of Manuscripts. 
octasion he collected rare Vedic Manuscripts 
for the MaxMuller Memorial at Oxford. He also 
collected nearly 7,000 manuscripts, which the Maharaja 
of Nepal presented to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
The Chancellor of the University, Lord Curzon, the 
late Vieeroy of India, wrote him an autograph letter, 
thanking him in the following terms : 
1, Carlton House, 
Terrace, 5. W. 
5th January, 1910 






My Dear Sir, 
, ‘I have heard from Oxford of the invaluable 
: “part that you have played in arranging for the 
“purchase, the cataloguing and the despatch to 
England, of the wonderful collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum- 
shere Jung of Nepal has so generously presented to 
the Bodleian Library ; and I should hike both as 
a: former Viceroy and Chanceltor of the University 
‘tovsend. you a most sincere line of thanks for the 
‘great. service which your erudition, goodwill and 
indefatigable exertion have enabled you to render 
“fou, 

With the best wishes for the new year and with 
the hope that scholars like yourself may never be 
wanting in India 

IT am, 
Yours faithfully. 
Curzon of Keddleston 
In 1912, the Shastri at the request of Sir John 
Marshall purchased for the Archaeological Department 
a collection of MSS. which after a protracted 


examination of three years proves to be one of the 


Jargest containing nearly twelve thousand manuscripts. 


The Vedic MSS. in it are very valuable. Sir John has 


given him a small temporary establishment which is 


“still employed in sifting and testing the collection. 
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IV. His Work i rue Asiatic Sociwry oF = 
In 1878, Raja Rajendralal Mitra askee 
Haraprasad Shastri to translate the 
Upanishad- into English, and sought his as 
the preparation of his monumental work ¢ 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature. The assistance affe 
by the Shastri was handsomely acknowledged in 
Preface of that work, by the Raja im the followin 
terms : “, during a protracted attack of illness, 
felt the want of help and a friend of mine B : 
prasad Shastri, M.A., offered me his co-ope 
translated the abstract of 16 of the large works. 
initials have been attached to the names of these wer! 


Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Sastr. 

in the table of contents. I feel deeply obliged to hive 
for the timely aid he rendered me and tender him mr 
cordial acknowledgments for if. His thorouga mastery 
of the Sanskrit langnage and knowledge of Huropeaa 
Literature fully qualified him for the task aad he di 
his work to my entire satisfaction. IT must add, hoy 
ever, that I did not deem it necessary to compare : 
his renderings with the original.” 

In 1885, the Shastri was elected a member of the 
Asiatic Society and was at once put on fre Phile- 
logical Committee and was placed in charge of the 
Bibliotheca Indica Publications. He held this office for 
22 years and had to revise the last proofs of all note 








‘vesident editors. He left it in 1906* whes he was 
appointed, under the old rules, Vice-President of the 
Society, for life. 


“"e This should be ‘1907.’—B. N. B. 






































Mitra, ie eas mada disestor f ihe: “ bpérations ine 
search of Sanskrit MSS. an. appointment he still holds. 
In this. ¢apacity he has collected 8,000 select manus- 
cripts, submitted six: long and learned reports and 
peblished eight volumes of Notices of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, two of which contain catalogues of Palm-leaf 
and selected paper manuscripts in the Durbar Library, 
Nepal. His reports and notices have-always been well- 
received by oriental scholars of Europe and India, 
aud they have often been referred to by scholars. 
After his retirement from. Government Service, the 
Council of the Asiatic Society requested him to under- 
take a descriptive catalogue of the entire collection 
consisting of eleven thousand manuscripts, which he 
has very nearly finished and which now awaits publi- 

cation, In 2909, the Council of the Asiatic Society 
asked him ty undertake on behalf of the Government 
of India to report on the Bardic MSS. in Rajputana and 
te formulate a ‘practical scheme. for their collection and 
preservation. This work took four years during which 
he submitted. four annual progress. reports and a com- 
prehensive “Preliminary report: on the Search of Bardic 
Manuseripts’—which contains many new and interest- 
ing discoveries in the Political, Social, Religious and 
Literary history of Rajputana. 

In hig’ capacity as the officer in charge of the 

‘operations in search of Sanskrit and Bardic MSS. he 
hed to male protracted tours in Rajputana, Malwa, 

~ Nepal, Orissa, Benares, Bihar and other parts ot 

“India. 

In 1904,:he was elected by the Council to accent 
the Asiatie Society of Bengal in the centenary celebra- 
tion of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 





YY. . Services to Bencanr. Lirerature 


While ‘the: Shastri was in the B.A. Class, the 

~ Maharaja. Holkar paid a: visit to the Sanskrit College 
and offered a prize to the writer of the best Essay on 
“the highest’ ideal’ of woman’s character as set forth 
by ancient Sanskrit writers” in Bengali. The prize was 
wan by the Shastri, and, though a prize Essay, it is 
still regarded ‘as the standard work on the subject. 
The Essay attracted the attention of Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee who inserted the whole of it in 


his now élagsieal magazine, the Bangadarsan. He 
encouraged the Shastri to write-in his magazine and 
Shastri’s contributions are: varied and numerous. The 


translation of ‘the titles of these, are given at the end. 
The most interesting work by the Shastri is the 
Beioukiy Jay or the triumph of Balmiki, a poem im 
prose, the central idea of which is the triumph of 
literature over physical and intellectual power. The 
work eli¢ited the following remarks from Babu Bankim 
Chandra? 905 
“The course of imagination of this young writer 
is like the-strides of a proud and haughty Lion.” 
A transistion of the work so -pleased the great 
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inagination,’ ee 
» Dr. Brajendra: Nath ‘Sil | gives to th wok ‘the first 


“phate in Bengali Literature. ‘The work has been. tran- 


slated in many European and Indian languages. 
Another work published in the Bungadarsaw.is the 

Kanchanmala—a historical novel dealing with the reign 

of Ascka, which, when it first appeared in the Banga- 


darsan, Sir Romesh Chandra Mitter took for - ‘the. 
best work of Bankim Chandra, as the author's name 
was not attached to it, but was soon agreeably  dis- 


iHusioned by a friend. : 

His next Bengali work is Bharatvarsher. Itchash 
which for the first time contained. a connected. and 
comprehensive account of the Hindu Period. This, with 
its English counterpart, a School History of India, 
revolutionised the idea of Indian History. 

His next work Kalidas Vyakhya—Meghduta which 
elicited very strong hostile but interesting criticism 
in the Bengali press, as an indelieate piece of writing, 
attracted the attention of the Government and they 
asked a report from the Shastri, On the perusal of the ¥ 
report and after due enquiry, the Government ‘of * 
Bengal pronounced it to’ be ‘written 
interests of the highest: Sanskrit Scholarship.” 

Tke Shastri is now continuing his criticism of 
Kalidasa in the Narayana which is conducted under. 
the able editorship of Mr. C. R. Dass, Barrister-at- 
Law. In the Narayana also appears a series of articles 
by the Shastri on later Buddhism about which’ very 
little is known as yet, showing -how.. the’ highest: 
ideal of Mahayana became gradually degenerated into ~ 
Devil-worship on the one.hand and into ‘exeessive 
sensual enjoyments on the other. 

Vi. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TowarDs THE History 


Bencarr Literarure 


The Shastri’s first contribution, to the History of 
Bengak Literature, is a long: paper in. the Bangadarsan i 
entitled, “The Bengali Literature of the pr 
Century”—a paper which is still :ead an 

The second contribution is a pamphlet in Engl ish 
entitled “The Vernacular Literature of Bengal ‘before 
the Introduction of English Education” in 1891, which 
gave for the first time an insight into the richness of 
the Vaisnava Literature-of Bengal. This work gave. an 
impetus to the search ~of Maziuscripts of Bengali 
Literature to which ‘Bengal owes the works of Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen ‘and. Babu Nagendranath Basu. 

The third. contribution is tobe found in the. 
Eleventh Volume .of the. Notices. of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, a part of the introduction of which is devoted 
to it. In this the Shastri for the first: time informed | 
the puolic that Bengatt; literiture owed its origin to. 
Buddhism. . 

His last. work -on- ‘the subject is, Bengali. Buddhi 
songs, thousand. years.old, which has just bee : 
lished. It has taken the History of Bengali: Literature, 
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single-handed and the edition is accompanied -by an 
: word index with meanings and an aut hor-index of 
Buddhist writers in. Eastern India taken from the 
“Tantra Section of the Tibetan Tangur. 


VIl, Tue Appresses 

. During the past three years, the Shastri as the 
‘President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad read not 
less than eight addresses. The first was the Presidential 
‘nddiess at the end of the first year of his connexion 
‘with the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad. In this he reviewed 
the ancient Buddhist Bengali Literature which was 
absolutely unknown. The same subject was elaborated 
in the second year's address. In the third year’s address 
he has ‘given a history of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Northern India from Nagarjuna in the 
second century A.D. to Abhayakar Gupta who 
flourished in the llth and the 12th century. 

In his Town Hall address, he reviewed the 
‘Literature of the whole of Bengal in general and that 
vot Calcutta and 24-Parganas in particular, as President 
“of the Reception Committee of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Sammilan, At the Bangiya Sahitya Sammilan a 
] indian he. read two addresses, the first as Presiden 
and the second as President of the Sahitya Sakha. - 
the first he gave all that was glorious and ceahbages 
to Bengal and the Bengalis dividing his subject in 
twenty sections, chronologically arranged, a pre- 
historic times to the end of the Mahomedan rule. His 
eee are termed Gauravas or Honours. In this he 
has s hown that the glory of ancient Bengal was indus- 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


_ Mrs. Sushelabhai Phatak, M.A. 
sity), has been appointed an Assistant Secretary to the 


(Nagpur Univer- 


Relief and Rehabilitation Department of the Govern- 
She 


was for some time Lady Rationing Officer but the Laik 


ment of Hyderabad by the Military Governor. 


Ali Ministry removed her from office. This is the first 
the 


State. In recognition of her services during war she 


time that a lady is given such a high post in 


was awarded the Kushru-c-Deccan medal by the Nizam. 
she is the 
M.BBS., 


and sincere social 
B. K. Phatak, D.D. (Oxon.), 
‘Honorary Eye Surgeon, Osmania Hospital. 


A. prominent worker, 


wife of Dr. 
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case path cha “si ae re 
- In the second address he fearlessly reviewed 
present position of Bengali Literature and showed: 
the way towards progress and proper development, 
In his Rungpur address cn the occasien of ope ae 
ing the local museum there, he described alf the 
archaeological museums in jadi and gave Rangpers go 
some good advice how to collect materials for the 
museum and how to make them interesting ne 
His address in English on the Educative influence 
of Sanskrit delivered on the occasion of tae epenme 
ceremony of the Hindu University has ebcited [he 
folowing letter fron: Sir Harcourt Butler. 
Government House, 
Rangoon 
Dated, 3ist Marc 












My Dear Sir, 

Thank you very much for your (1 
lecture on the educative influence of © 
have read it with greatest interest and { you’ 
allow me to say so, I think it does justee to 
reputation as a Scholar. My interest ir Oriel 
does not grow less and I hope to do something. 
Pali later on. I have new problems and 2ew —peap! 
to deal with here but I don’t forget my old tne on 
friends. 

With all good wishes, 





Yours sincerels 
Harcousr Bu 

The Shastri was inviled to preside at aa All- 
Sanskrit Congress at Mathura in March ast, where 
he gave an address in Sanskrit on the extent. and 
volume of Sanskrit Literature, a 
(Te be eontini 








Mrs. Sushelabhai Phatak, M.A. 
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_ UNIVERSITY REFORM 


BY ‘Dr. JADU NATH SARKAR, KL, OLE, “paxitt., 





Hony. Member, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain . : 


‘Tue Sadler Commission on the Caleutta University 
Sil made: suggestions which were foredoomed to 
failure because they aimed at an-ideal too grandiose 
_ for = poor country like India. It recommended as an 
ultimate development, a separate, independent Univer- 
sity for every Commissioner's Division in Bengul, ie. 
for ewery revenue-unit of about three districts. Thirty- 
one years Inter, another Universities Commission has 
started its imyestigation in. India, The present Com- 
. mtissicn will court the same futility unless it constantly 
beare in mind that a social revolution is now nearing 
competion an India which is even more far-reaching 
«than that: which occurred in Engiand after the Black 
Desth of 1349,—in. consequence of which agricultural 
 servitide disappeared, the thinned body of labourers 
"rose % an independent and prosperous status, and the 
~feuda: grading of society and the prevailing distri- 
cbutica of political: power hastened to a sure end. In 
ndis. owing to. the two World Wars, the Bengal 
amine of 1943, and the certainty of insufficient food 
‘prodextion.in. the country for as many years as the 
‘eye can peep into the future, whole classes have 
eased to exist or are fast dying out. These doomed 
¢lasees are: domestic servants, unskilled day-labourers, 
priests and school-masters, and the lower-middle-class 
—¥n general, 
“The various elasses that ensured the normal conti- 
“nuity generation after generation, of our intelligentsia 
(CL mean the vast majority and not the few top men), 
now ‘ind it impossible. to bring their children up in 
the cld ways and must choose some other or more 
“mechanical profession for then » because plain living 
and bigh studying. can only result: in family extinction 
in the post-war world. Further, the impending abolition 
of omvate: property in land. will ‘destroy the last 
representatives of our indigenous erudite Sanskrit and 
Persian acholarship, who had. for centuries past been 
“nourished, én ~ pious land-grants. to Brahmans and 
yMauwlavis,. A life of learned leisure is now impossible 
for <my one in: India, except. the very rich. 
_ Awpart from the scholars of these two classical 
languages. (inseparably linked with. the two main reli- 
gions of our people), even in the case of English and 
vernacular lower schools, the number and efficiency of 
the nacessary teachers are rapidly falling. (Also in the 
case ot compositors and -proof-readers).:' The plethora 
of “University. Professors” : tae of Depart- 
| mew Universities in 
: ary eto four figures, 
shoud not conceal this ruinous decline in our teaching 
Agenc,. 




























The mentality. of one. class. of our jpaders is 
revealed in an astounding argument which -T have 
often heard in support of teaching the highest classes 
in the vernacular instead of English. 
English education takes more’ time and costs. more 
money than education through ra 
therefore a vernacular-passed teacher will be “cheaper” 
than an English-passed teacher of the same. race ! Yes, 
zo for the higher. teachers of your:sons to the famine- 
reef camps. 

Teacuens’ SAvanies 

The naked truth must be faced that no improve- 
ment in the country’s education is possible unless. the 
teachers’ salaries are raised, promptly and exactly. in 
proportion to the rise in the index number of the cost 


of living, which in 1948 was four-fold (887 p.c.) that of: 


1939. This relief must go to all the grades of teachers, 
from the village gurus to college lecturers drawing less 
than Rs. 500. Whence is this money to come? It is 
idiotic to sit down in helplessness because you cannot: 
get a greatly enhanced aid from a.Central Government. 
which is itself financially. embarrassed. Immediate 
relief to the teachers can be given by our colleges and 
universities with their existing funds if they will only 


repress their megalomania and agree. to. cut’ their. coat 
concentrate on 


according to their cloth. Let them 
teaching a few essential subjects, but teach them well 
ty means of a well-paid, contented and competent but 
necessarily smaller staff. Reduce the number of depart- 
ments and branches of minutely specialised subjects, 
and thus avoid waste and multiplication of overhead 
charges. No university need establish a separate chair 
for every special branch of M.A. study... 
mentation of subjects in — the Caleutta University 
is as deplorable as the fragmentation of  in- 
dividual land-plots in Bengal agriculture, with the 
same ruinous consequente: An army of  ill-paid, 
hungry and embittered teachers is a great social 
danger. The British people wisely recognised this truth 
long ago, and its Education Minister Mr. H. A. ‘L. 
Fisher averted the danger by increasing the wages of 


all secondary school teachers to a. reasonable standard, 


while enforcing greater efficiency. in return. Let our 
Finance Ministers, Central and .Provineial, sternly set 
their foot down on the megalomania of our univer- 
sities and insist on this essential economy asa condi- 


tion precedent to any grant (eld or new) of public ae 


money. ; . 
A humiliating confession | Taust he made. here. 

Bengal, we have private - “proprietary” schools. .<¢ 

even Colleges, where the teachers are kept:on_ starva: 


Tn 





It is said that 


the vernacular, and: 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM 


tion wages, while all the surplus income from the fees 
of their over-crowded classes is swallowed up by the 
proprietor and his family, nominally designated as 
officers of the institution. One such College when taken 
to task for not supplying microscopes to its Biology 
students, replied to the University (1927) that “Simple 
Jenses would be purchased.” Refer also to the report 
of the Sadler Commission that the students of this 
College pointed out the Third Class waiting shed of 
the Sealdah Railway Station as their Students’ Com- 
mon Room, The University, if it only had the will, 
can stop this shameful exploitation of the teachers 
and degradation of teaching, in one day as Sir Asutosh 
Mookherji did in the case of the Sri Krishna Pathsala. 
All this misappropriated fee income can be spent for 
the benefit of the teachers and the equipment of these 
schools and colleges, if an outside public body of 
managers took charge of their administration. 


SumMary oF Rerorm ProprosaLs 


1. Giving all teachers a statutory living wage 
varying with the price-index of food and clothing 
(discussed already). 

2. Maintenance of the academic standard by 
means of (a) Visitation of every University by a band 
of foreign experts every two years to inspect and 
report on the actual efficiency reached by its teachers 
and equipment, and the zmmediate publication of the 
report. (b) The regular holding of All-India examina- 
tions, ze. the creation of a sort of intellectual “Cen- 
tral Testing House,” on the analogy of the Govern- 
ment Test House for standardizing machines, chemi- 
mals, medicines, etc. Such examinations will not be, 
ag now, for merely filling up vacancies in Government 
services, but as a means of giving a reliable “hall- 
mark” to our graduates;—the existing local degrees 
having entirely failed to ensure dependable merit. 
These examinations should be conducted by men 
clearly above provincial narrowness and jealousy, with 
a strong element of foreign scholars. 

3. The foundation of all-India institutes of 
research in the first instance, and of teaching colleges 
later-——at elevations where unbroken brain work 
throughout the year is possible. These places should 
be within easy reach of railways and the cost of living 
should hot be prohibitive by reason of distance from 
farms and production centres. 

If India is ever to be self-sufficient for producing 
the highest works in art or science, technical device 


institutes where the highest original investigation can 
be conducted without a break throughout the year. 
The climate of such places must permit of brain labour 
of the most strenuous kind to be done uninterrupted by 
summer heat and the lassitude born of the “hot vapour 
bath” of our monsoon months. Thug only can we have 
a perennial spring of the highest scientific or philoso- 
phical truth within our control, without having to beg 
or steal from the West. I find Bangalore, Lonavala (40 
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miles up on the line from Poona to Bombay) Dehra 
Dun,—and for Eastern India, Shillong and Ka-impong 
(in spite of their heavy rainfall) as best suited to hold 
our institutes of the highest contenuous research. 
Darjeeling, Mussooree and Kurseong cre itled out 
(the last two by their want of level plots.) 

4. The retention of the English langvage for 
teaching and examination at the University standard 
truly so called, (as distinguished from High School 
work, which may be done well in every Iccality in the 
local dialect}. There should be maintained in every 
province some schools and colleges, with the English 
medium froin top to bottom, on the lines of the 
Cambridge Senior examination schools, for feeding our 
Apex Colleges and also serving the needs of the 
children of all-India service officers and businessmen 
who are subject to transfer from province to province. 


How to Sror tuz Ror ww Our “Hicw” Eptcation 


The greatest danger facing Indian education today 
is the sure and rapid lowering of the standard in our 
colleges and Universities. Two forces are driving us 
blindfolded on in this path of ruin. One is the Zounda- 
tion of many new Universities, poorly financec, with- 
out adequate local talent of the necessary qualty and 
the necessary basis of a very large number of siudents 
soundly trained up to the secondary stage, (her: called 
the High School or S.L.C. standard). These mushroom 
universities are animated by a narrow parochiel spirit 
of exclusiveness, they jealously resent criticism frou 
any other province, and insist on recruiting omy local 
men for the teaching work though manifestly below 
the proper standard of a university or seat of world- 
knowledge. 

The second cause is the attempt to abolish 2nglish 
as the language of teaching and examination in the 
higher classes, which alone are the legitimate «oncern 
of any university. The effect of this dependeace ou 
apy of the numerous provincial languages will be to 
shut ninety-nine per cent of our college students out 
of the progressive thought and research d:scoverits of 
the outer world, which can be promptly an fully 
reached only through a universal language like 
English. Research-fruits published in any provincial 
lunguage are denied the inestimable advantage of 
being read and criticized by experts from the great 
world outside. Local patriotism will only maxe our 
best vernacular scholars live like the proverbia. “frog 


‘In the well,” surrounded by darkness, in utter isolation. 
or medical discovery, she must have on her own soil ° 


In practice it has been found that suc local 
universities try to court popularity—and the very 
necessary increase of their finances in consequent: of 
popularity—by passing as many students as thry can. 
The most sordid example of it is the conducting of the 
Law examinations in Caleutta or Allahabad. (now 
Agra), where the word examination hag lost all its 
meaning, With so many local universities “each on 
earnest business bent,” each fomenting the prcvincvial 
bias among its supporters, and each directed muinly 
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by professional politicians (usually briefless lawyers 
seeking a career), it is impossible to judge of the 
actual quality of its graduates unless we have for all 
India one central examining body or Test-house as 1 
have zalled it. It may also be likened to the Apex 
Brain Bank. Its function will be to examine and pass 
for al-India services, State scholarships, and evel 
“all-rclia diplomas” (without any reward in the form 
of immediate posting), the top graduates of the 
various. local universities who may care to apply. Its 
gradec list should be printed. This super-examining 
body should have a majority of Europeans on _ its 
Boareé, an obvious sedative of  inter-provincial 
jealousies. 

On a general view of the actual conditions in 
India today, university reform is possible only by the 
Centre1.Government assuming full powers of visitation, 
critici:m and implementation of directions on our 
variovs universities. This work must be done for a 
decad2 or two at least, on the advice of a group of 
foreig2 experts, who will naturally stand above all 
suspic.on of provincial jealousy and also keep unfailing 
touch with the latest developments in science, educa- 
tional thought, and technical invention, in the ever- 
progressing Western world. It is a bitter pill, but we 
have to swallow it. The Centre has full power to 
enforce its directions by (a) withholding grants, 
(6) refusing recognition to the passed products and 
(c) vithdrawing the power of legal spoliation of 
students which certain universities have by selling 


monozoly ‘text-books” at fancy prices. For example, - 


the ‘Calcutta University compels every Intermediate 
candidate (there were over twenty-six thousand in a 
Single year, 1948) to buy its monopoly Intermediate 
Poctizal Selections, for: three rupees, though it is a 
small crown octavo brochure of only 112 pages, without 
cover without illustrations or notes. 


ADMINISTRATION 


lL. High Schools must be entirely 
from University contro] and examination. 


£. Devolution of work; instead of 


taken away 


the same 
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matter being discussed by four or five separate bodies 
before any action can be taken. 

3. An executive officer to be placed in charge of 
the disciplinary measures, instead of the Syndicate or 
any other debating club. 

4, No officer (from the 
wards) to be elected by 
govern. 

5. In elections to legislative or deliberative 
bodies, adopt ‘proportional representation, with ». 
single transferable vote. - 

6. The Secondary Education Board should not 
be an unwieldy body. Its’ administrative Councei! 
should be a small compact body, and its President 
should have the amplest executive authority, subject 
to the general principles laid down by the legislative 
body. 

7. A large number of selected High Schools 
should have, besides the classes preparing for the 
Matric, a top class in addition, in which selected boys 
should be given training for one additional year, in 
subjects which will enable them to'directly join medical 
schools, technical or engineering schools—all teaching 
and examining in the vernacular—without their having 
to go through the intermediate course of any Univer- 
sity. This is the only means of reducing the rush of 
tens of thousands of matric passed lads to colleges, 


Vice-Chancellor down- 
the men whom he is to 


though most of them have neither the means nor the, 


capacity for pursuing a full University course and have 
an absolutely vacant mind about their future careers. 

8. Audited reports of every educational institution 
receiving Government grant in any shape (block or 
recurring) must be printed within six months of the 
end of the financial year, (81st March) and distributed 
to every donor. The Ramakrishna Mission Hospital at 
Hardwar and the Women’s College at Hingane (Poona) 
present their annual reports to every donor of even 
five Rupees. There is no reason why the same thing 
should not be done by, say the Bose Institute or the 
Visva-Bharati. The investment of the endowments or 
surplus funds of every aided institution should be 
scrutinised by a Government auditor, as a condition of 
the continuation of the grant-in-aid. 
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POWER-POLITICS IN AFGHANISTAN . 


Past and ‘Present 


os By Pror, MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI, ma. 


Tr has rightly been said, “He alone can be the emperor of 
Hindostan who is the first lord of Kabul.” The genesis of 
the Afghan question can be traced to 1835 when Lord 
Melbourne, the Whig Premier, was in power in Britain. 
Much apprehension was entertained in London about 
Central Asian affairs and such fears were not un- 
founded inasmuch as Russian influence had been defi- 
nitely extended over various territories of Central Asia. 
Dr. Sir John MacNeill, a medical officer attached to the 
British mission, then in Teheran, sent intimations to Lord 
‘Auckland in explicit terms about conditions in the 
Middle East: seb 5 : 


“Nothing has struck me more forcibly since my 
return to Persia, than the evidence I everywhere find 
of the increase of Russian influence over the Govern- 
ment since I was formerly here, and the almost un- 
accountable decline of our own.”—Extract from 
MacNeill’s letter dated June 25, 1836. 


Russophobia had already developed among a section 
of the people in England and such letters from respon- 
sible British officials in the Middle East enhanced their 
suspicion all the more, Eager and enthusiastic Lord Auck- 
land sent Captain Alexander Burnes in September, 1836 
to pay a visit to Kabul with a message of goodwill. No 
doubt he was accorded a most cordial reception by Dost 
Mohammed, the Afghan ruler, but unfortunately for him, 
a Russian agent Captain Vicovich also came to Kabul 
almost at the same time. This clearly showed that both 

the parties were harbouring mutual suspicion. 

, During the thirties of the aineteenth century 
Afghanistan was not a unified state. It was a group of 
Khanates of which the most important were Kabul, 
Kandahar and Herat. In the former two the rulers be- 
longed to a new dynasty of the tribe of Barakzais, while 
in the third the Sadozais clan predominated. Now 
Ranjit Singh of the Punjab was annexing to his 
kingdom territories like Kashmir and Peshawar, which 
had earlier been taken as Afghan provinces, so that the 
Russians apprehended that his ally the British might be 
sponsoring further attacks on Afghanistan. Soon after 
Ranjit Singh’s death the Britishers took possession of 
the Punjab, and the Russians feared that they might 
now be forming some plan of aggression in Afghanistan 
with the help of Shah Shuja, head of the discarded Afghan 
dynasty, against the Khans of the new ruling dynasty. 
There were other reasons too. India was linked with 
Central Asia through trade, and products of both these 
areas were mutually exclianged so that Indian produce 
was welcome even in Khokand and Bokhara. It was 
due to these apprehensions .that Capiwin Vicovich was 
sent to Dost Mohammed by Count Simonich, the then 
Ruésian Ambassador at Teheran. Vicovich reached Kabul 
three months after the arrival of Captdin Burnes there. 


-Russian Government of 


Events in Persia also were proving to -¢ wry un 
favourable for Jasting peace and they in them turn told 
on Afghanistan situation. Hence one nesis craw a 
picture of the situation in the Middle East too Mr. Ellis, 
a British official in Persia, in his letter to “almerstone, 
alleged that the Russian agents in Persia werz corspiring 
with the Shah to lead an expedition to Herat. A‘ter his 
personal interview with: Count Simonich, Els wrote to 
Palmerstone: 


“I commenced by stating that Afghazistaa must 
bé considered as frontier to our Indian « mpira, that 
no European nation had relations, either zomimercial 
or political, with that country; that a:cordingly { 
could not conceive that the British Government would 
view, otherwise than with jealousy, any =terference, 
direct or indirect in the affairs of Afgvanisian, I 
trusted that the exposition of the princitle would 

’ excuse me to the Russian minister, for inqini; from 
him, whether there was any foundation fo- the state- 
ment that had reached me, of the Russizn Govern- 
ment having offered a body of troops to assist the 
Shah, in the projected expedition agains’ erat or 
aid of any description.”—Ellis to Palmersione, April 
16, 1836. Parliamentary Papers, 1839, XL. p. 10, 


Ellis wanted that Afghanistan be consider-{ as fron- 
tier to the British territories in India, and thaigh there 
were so called independent sovereigns in Sin. and the 
Punjab, he was visualising them as under Briish hege- 
mony in no distant future. Any way, this lett=or crzated, 
So to say, a sensation both in British anc Russian 
circles. Count Nesselrode on behalf of the Russian 
Government, in reply to his inquiry through Lor= Durham, 


“British Ambassador, wrote to Lord Palmerst-1e :clling 
. him that there was no actual foundation of su:a charges. 


But to the British the situation seemed still cri-:eal. The 
strategic importance of Herat had been covsiderable. 
And Sir John Hobhouse also observed in the House of 
Commons that the master of Herat might b= able to 
hold sway over India and other Central Asim States, 
Rich in strategic raw materials, Herat “was : starting 
point of routes to Kabul on the one hand and to Kan- 
dahar on the other, from both of which run na-ural lines 
of invasion into India.” 


Ultimately however Palmerstone’s statesmar:hip suc- 
ceeded in its intentions, and St. Petersherg, the s_at of the 
the time, sent all Lind. of 
assurances to the British about Russian designs. For the 
time being Count Simonich was recalled, but unu rtunately 
for the British. he was again restored to his cost, and 
was found actually manoeuvring an attack a. Herat 
through Persian enterprise. . 


+. At this, MacNeill not only wrote to Lord Auckland 
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urgiag him to send an expeditionary force to the Persian 
Gulf <o convert the Shah into British faith, but he, on 
his pert, also proceeded to the Persian camp outside 
Herat and arranged a draft treaty- between Kamran 
Mirzez, the Sadozai ruler of Herat and Shah Mohammed 
of Pecsia. But despite this, things went completely 
agains: British interest, and Russian roubles won the 
heart of Persians. and the siege of Herat continued. 


Unatis to effect a reconciliation between the contending. 
parties, and learning that in Kabul also Burnes’s efforts 


were “ikewise foiled, MacNeill left the Persian camp for 
Tabriz, In a letter to Lord Palmerstone, he drew a very. 
gloomy picture of things there and observed: 


“The united influence of Persia and Russia ‘was. 


on the eve of complete dominance in Afghanistan. 
Ne means, therefore, must be neglected to guarantee 
the defence of British India.” 


4, similar development also -was apparent in Kabul. 
Burnes, for a time, remained in the good book of Dost 
Moizmmed, who was rather reluctant to receive Vicovich, 
the Russian ambassador, with any formality. Burnes, 
beine without any political authority, could not satisfy 
the cemands of the Amir to help him to hold sway over 
Pe:hvar so that Mr. Burnes fell in his bad book. Conse- 
queun‘ly, he had to leave the field to the Russians who 
were summoned to his assistance by the Amir, The turn 
came for Vicovich, and he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity. He offered his best help to Dost Mohammed and 
agreed to please Ranjit Singh to get hegemony - over 
Peskawar. He also arranged a treaty between the rulers 
of Kandahar and the Shah and secured safety of Herat 
frem Persian onslaught at all costs. 

On the other hand, the British diplomats also- were 
not ‘dle, Continued efforts of Lord Palmerstone and other 
British statesman met with success, the British Govern- 
men: guaranteeing the security of Afghanistan from 
Russian design. A message also was communicated 
to tae Shah of Persia, through Colonel Stoddart, to the 
effect that any attempt on his part to launch an attack 
on Herat or Afghanistan would be considered as a 
hostile demonstration against Britain. The failure of the 
Buries mission actuated Lord Auckland to cotclude a 
tripartite treaty with Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja. . Lord 
Aackland also tried to install Shah Shuja, “an unpopular 
aud rejected claimant,’ to the Afghan throne. Dost 
Mohammed, on the other hand, was supported by the 
Russians, The British policy to-hold sway over Afghanis. 


tan failed, so that Dost Mohammed became the undisputed. 


ruler of Afghanistan. 

Both London and Petersburg have since been in, 
constant clash over the Central Asian and 
the Afghan question, The Russians at that time was 
controlling Khiva, an important strategic point, but their. 
attempts were frustrated by Captain Shakespeare who 
liberated many Russian slaves, and 
berween the Khan’ and the Russian emperor. . 

- Russian failure in Khiva synchronised with Britis 
fafure in Afghanistan, ‘so: that- all remained:-quiér: till 


specially 


effected a treaty. 
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‘the end of.the Crimean war when in 1860, Russia ad 
-.vance in’ the Middle East was again resumed. 

Gradually the Russians began to occupy Khokand, 
Bokhara ‘and Khiva;.and Russian hegemony began to he 
felt by the weak Central Asian States. Its strategic 
geographic position and uncertain boundaries made the 
situation in India even more complex and British diplo- 
mats were sorely pondering over the security of “Afghan, 
territories as a sure protection of Indian boundaries. 
Hence in 1867, Sir John Lawrence, the then Viceroy of 
India, eagerly asked the Home Government to enter into 
negotiations with Russia concerning the frontier question, 
“Thus requested by Sir John Lawrence the British 
Government entered into correspondence with the Russian 
Government in 1869, so that in 1873 an agreement was 
concluded between the two Governments. Two things 
were included in the agreement: 


“Virst, the northern and .northwestern frontiers 
of Afghanistan were established by the European 
powers most concerned with the fate of that country. 
The boundaries however were not complete, not defi- 
nite, not ‘laid down ‘on the spot.” Secondly, England 
obtained from Russia repeated and positive commit- 

_ -ments to the effect that Afghanistan was wholly out- 
_ side ber sphere of influence—a declaration which 
‘was later invoked by the English with wearisome 
frequency. and which consistently the Russians 

. avowed.” 


There was much confusion about the third point, 
What was meant by “the intermediary zone”? It was 
not clear whether Afghanistan was that zone and whe- 
ther it was the neutral zone also. It-was in February, 
1876, that the Russian Government admitted that there 
was no neutral zone. The following statement of . Prince 
Gortchakoff of Russia summarises the relation of the two 
great Powers, : 


“Have the goodness to inform his excellency, 

(the British’ Foreign Secretary) by order of our 

august Master, that we entirely agree in the conclu- 

sion. (of the British Government) that, while main- 
“taining on either side the arrangements come to a8 
regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to remain’ 
outside of Russian action, the two Cabinets should 
“yegard as terminated the discussions relative to the 
“intermediate zone, which have been recognised as 
impractical, that while retaining entire freedom of 
action, they should be guided by a mutual desire to 
pay due regard to their respective interests and 
necessities, by avoiding as far as possible, any imme- 
diate contact with each other, and by any collisions 
between the Asiatic States placed within the circle 
‘ pet this’ influence.” 

Thus’ Afghanistan :remained a “buffer state” between 
Russian territories in Central Asia and British territories 
in India. The Agreement of 1873 could not settle the 
Afghan question. 

The:Gladstone Government were overthrown in 18743. 
the: Conservativeshaving returned to: power, Lord Lytton 


ee 
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‘was sent as the Governor-General of India, Renewed 
activities in Indian frontiers were looked upon with much 
suspicion. Lord Lytton called a conference between the 
Amir and the representatives of the India Government. 
But the discussion bore no fruit. The Amir refused to 
receive an English mission in Afghanistan, apprehending 
that the Russians in such a case might send another, 
mission. 

In no time, however, a Russian mission under Catal 
Stolietaff arrived there in July 22, 1878. The Amir, it is 
alleged, had protested against the coming of the mission 
but took no military steps to prevent its advance and 
received the Russians with honour. This precipitated 
a crisis. The Britishers scented danger. At the- same 
time a British mission under Neville Chamberlain had 


been prevented by Afghan troops from passing Ali 
Mesjid. This was supposed to be due to Russian 
instigation. 


This time also the British Cabinet was divided on 
the Afghan question, Any way, the then Secretary of 
State Cranbrook supported Lord Lytton. On the other 
hand, the second Afghan war broke out. Sher Ali died 
in 1879 after a series of defeats, No help from Russia 
was forthcoming in favour of the Afghans. This, how- 
ever, proved to be a blessing to the British. Sher Ali’s 
son Yakub entered into a treaty (known as the Treaty 
of Gandamak) with the British, on May 26, 1876. By this 
treaty the British obtained the districts of Kurram, 
Pishni and Sibi and agreed to accept a permanent British 
representative. He also accorded to conduct foreign 
affairs with the advice of the Viceroy of India. 

Yakub did not reign long. The murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagneri, who had been sent as the British envoy, 
resulted in renewal of hostilities. Suspecting Yakub to 
be connected with the. intrigue, the English dethroned 
Yakub and installed Abdur Rahman Khan, a nephew of 
Sher Ali, to the throne. So Jong he had been under 
Russian protection, and had returned to Afghanistan with 
Russian permission, Abdur Rahman Khan became Amir 
on July 22, 1880, after his acceptance of the treaty of 
Gandamak with, two changes. Kandahar was to be under 
a separate ruler and the admission of a British agent was 
not to be pressed, though both parties agreed that 


“A Mohammedan agent of the British Government 
might be stationed at Kabul for convenience of 
intercourse.”—Cambridge as of British Foreign 
Policy, p. 30. 


The British Government in their turn agreed to 
grant protection to the Afghans from foreign aggression. 
In a short time Kandahar came to the Amir’s hand and 
the British evacuated (1880). It should be noted in this 
connection that both the Afghan wars were broadly the 
result of British suspicion ‘concerning alleged Hunley 
intrigue in Afghanistan. : 

The British accepted in early sixti@s for a time the 
Oxus as “Indicating broadly the “Amir’s sphere of influ- 
ence” but it lacked any definiteness. 

In the ‘eighties the Russians became active in Central 


Asia, British apprehensions were increased by the occu- 
pation of Merv in 1884 by the Russians, Lord Cranville 
informed Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian Ambassador, 
that “the news (concerning Merv) had not been received 
with indifference.” 

By virtue of his strict administrative capacity, Abdur 
Rahman established his rulé on firm basis and became 
suler of Kandahar and Herat also. 

“In 1884, it was cettled that a joint commission of 
British and Russian officers should demarcate the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. But the Russian zommission 
did not immediately arrive on the scene ami while in 
March 1885, the Amir was busy conferring with the 
Viceroy of India, Lord Dufferin, at Rawalsindi, the 
Russian troops attacked and drove from Panjdeh, a 
small town on the frontier, an Afghan force In 1888, 
the Amivs authority was seriously menaced 2y the re- 
volt of his cousin Ishak Khan, who held a qucsi-indepen- 
dent position as Governor of Afghan Turkstan and 
caused himself to be proclaimed Amir. But the rebellion 
was crushed. In 1895, Abdur Rahman competely sub- 
jugated Kafiristan, a wild mountain tract to the north- 
east of Kabul, the inhabitants of which hed hitherto 
successfully resisted all attempts to destroy heir inde- 
pendence. 

In 1901 Abdur Rahman died on the completion of 
an illustrious reign of 21 years. He was an able ruler, 
kind and generous, and was noted for his concern for the 
poor and the helpless. 

Two days after the death of Abdur Ruihman his 
eldest son Habibullah was recognised as his successor. 
Like his illustrious father he also brought abcut certain 
reforms in the military department. 

Habibullah consented to receive a specisl mission 
under Sir Louis Dane, Foreign Secretary to tle Govern- 
ment of India, which reached Kabul in Dec. 1904. But 
the mission wanted to obtain some concession whatever 
that might be. 

Habibullah readily accepted the invitation of the 
India Government. Lord Minto accorded him a warm 
reception in January 1907, which helped to incprove this 
relation between the two governments. 

According to the Anglo-Russian convention signed on 
‘August 13, 1907, Great Britain disclaimed any intention 
of altering the political status of Afghanistan, end Russia 
declared Afghanistan to be beyond her sphere of influence. 

Habibullah introduced many reforms in the adminis- 
tration of his’ country. He introduced mctor cars, 
telephone and newspaper in his kingdom. A patron of 
learning, ‘he’ founded a high school in Kabul named 
Halibia College. He also tried to consolidate the tribal 
people under his sway and showed much leafency to- 
wards them. 

In the meantime, the World War of 1914-18 broke out. 
Afghanistan decided to remain neutral. But Turkey, the 
chief Islamic: power, entered the combat‘ and enti-British 
feelings were high in Afghanistan. The Ami- was in- " 
duced to receive a German mission. They came there 
as fugitives, eluding Russian eyes, but were unfartunately 
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treated’ as simple. State prisoners rather than guests, 
Scenting imminent danger, some. of them retreated, while 
some on their. way hack. were killed: by, the: Russians, 
Up t the end. of the war, Habibullah remained neutral, 
hut was unfortunately killed on Feb,- 20, 1919. His 
brother Nasrullah. Khan’ became Amir: for six -days only. 
His. .ephew. Amanullah ousted. him. , People- made him 
king and compelled him to enter into war against Great 
Brita-n- Afghanistan no longer remained Turkey’s enemy. 
* y May 1919, Afghan troops . crossed the. Indian- 
Frontier. The British had more force of arms and skilled 
soldiers." Hence the strong resistance from and the 
ocetgation of Dekka by the British, constrained Amanullah 
to arter into treaty. .On August 8, 1919,-a peace treaty 
was concluded at Rawalpindi. By this the annual subsidy 
tha: the Amir had been receiving since 1879 was dis: 
contiaued and Afghanistan was released from the: control 
of her relations with foreign states.- On November, 22,. 
19Z1, the two governments mutually agreed to..respect 
each other’s’ independence in domestic and foreign affairs, 
to recognise existing frontiers, subject to a slight modifi- 
cation near the Khyber Pass. Both the governments 
agreed to receive legations in main. cities.. of both the. 
councries, A trade. convention also-was concluded. 

©n the other hand, another Russo-Afghan treaty wag. 
conchided on February 28, 1921, permitting the establish. 
ment of Russian consulates at Ghazni and Kandahar.: 

‘This is another country in the Middle East whose 
hisiory is the history of so many pacts and _ treaties. 
Anotier trade convention, signed at Kabul on June 5, 
1923. provided for three transit routes across British In. 
dia, ‘or the transport of goods to and from Indian ports, 
Late in 1927, Amanullah left Afghanistan for an extensive 
tour which included parts of India, Egypt, Italy, Great 
Brizam and other European countries. He returned to his 
nativ: country in 1928, but the introduction of unpopular 
reforns precipitated.a revolt in the land. Amanullah 
abdicated on June 14, 1929 and went to Europe. 

‘Through vicissitudes’ of fortune Afghanistan ever 
remeined true to her principle and never broke her diplo:' 
matic relations. with other’ governments, --With’ the’ out- 
brea= of hostilities in 1939, H. M.:Zahir Shah, King of 
Afghanistan, opening the Afghan parliament on August, 
17, 1240, ‘observed that since the outbreak of the European. 
war, Afghanistan ‘ observed a_ strict policy of: neutrality - 
and chat political and economic relations: with the‘ belli: . 
geret powers remained cordial. E 


“The country which had followed a’ policy ‘of: 


-imlependence- was inspiréd only by the desire -to: safe-° 


geard' her ‘national interests and to help in ‘the: estab. * 
‘ lishment . of peace, and’ tranquillity throughout’. the’ 
- World, As war and its’ Yepercussions threatened: rela- - 
tions with unnatural and unexpected circumstanées, - 


it -was-‘imperative that’ Afghans ‘should prepare’ 
_ waited for the future.”—The. Statesman. 

' Chis neutrality was again: reaffirmed on the outbreak of 
iostilities between. Germany’ and the U.S.S.R.’- - _ 


to. be 
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Once again King Zahir Shah formally opened the 
Loe’. Zirga (Grand Council) in Kabul on November 3, 
1944. After the king’s address, the foreign minister 
reiterated the country’s. determination to maintain 
neutrality and follow a peaceful policy. . eras 
- - On June 5, 1943, Abdul Hassain Aziz.was sent to: 
the:-U.S.A.- He! was the first.minister, and _was sent 
there to hold diplomatic relations with America, An 
agreement was signed in. Moscow on June 13, 1946, by 
M. Molotov. and Sultan :Ahmad Khan, the Afghan: 
‘Ambassador, redefining the Soviet Afghan frontier. in. 
certain areas. notably along the Amudariya and the Panja 
rivers and providing. for the incorporation in the U.S.S.R.. 
of the: Kushka district ceded .to Afghanistan under the. 
frontier treaty of 1921. The new treaty re-establishes 
the frontier’ which formerly existed between Afghanistan 
and Tsarist Russia. 2. © . : . . 

On January 13, 1947, the Russian Ambassador in: 
Afghanistan M. Bakulin and the Afghan Minister for 
foreign affairs Mr. Ali Mohammed Khan effected an 


“exchange of ratification of instruments of agree. 

ment on frontier questions signed on Jan. 13, 1946, 

and signed by the President of the U.S.S.R. on Nov. 
-° 21, .1946.” S 2at 8 

Another Russo-Afghan treaty was ‘signed: in Oct. 1948 
reaffirming’ the above agreement regarding Russo-Afghan 
frontiers. ; 

The above review of political relations of Afghanistan 
with Britain and Russia, will show that her sincerity and 


good faith has been alike exploited by the powers to serve’ 


their own interests. 

Asia is in ferment today. Afghanistan stands in the 
vanguard of a United Asia whose aim is not to liberate 
all Asia from foreign’ bondage but to quote Zahir Shah, 


“to help in the establishment of peace and tranquillity 


throughout the world.” Afghanistan declares the real 
voice of Asia. : : : 
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SANSKRIT : ITS INDISPENSABILITY IN- INDIA. 


By Mawamanopapayays. Panprt’ vip HUSHEKHARA: BHATTACHARYA, 
Apatosh i ae and Head uf the Department of Sanskrit - (Retired), ey: of Caleutt: 


Tue value’ of Sanskrit literature in the service of huma-’ 
nity is indeed very great. There are unfortunately some 
who entertain the queer notion that it would not matter 
much if Sanskrit is completely effaced from India. Such 
people put too much prem'um on the achievements of: 
science. They think that we should rather not attempt 
to whip this dead horse to activity. 

Whatever may be the position of other countries, 
with India whose very pulse beats the echo of truth 
and spiritualism the case is entirely different. Nor is it’ 
possible for us to be divorced from the present which is 
but the legacy of our glorious past. India, it may be 
noted, is pre-eminently a spiritual country and Sanskrit’ 
literature has ever prepared the ground for spiritualism. 
Material comforts may count much in other countries 
but in India they pale into insignificance’ before the 
eternal bliss. ; 

By means of Sanskrit and Sanskritic literature as: 
treasured up in .Pali and Prakrit, the whole of India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin enjoyed for centuries,, 
even against heavy odds under foreign domination, an- 
undisturbed unity till the British Government could’ 
gradually bring this land of ours under one complete. 
sway of a cultural conquest which has brought us to 
such a stage as to elevate analytical judgment mainly for 
the attainment of brighter prospects 
“existence at the expense of the most ennobling impulses 
of the soul and to forget the ocean in the contemplation 
of a polypus. That the value of Sanskrit, even from a 
practical point of view, can never be ignored may thus 
be briefly illustrated. _ 

’ It is evident, however, that one cannot writé a 
few lines in pure vernacular languages without having 
some fundamental knowledge of ‘Sanskrit, so intimate is 


the connection between Sanskrit and allied languages.’ T: 
may be pardoned if I mention that sometimes ‘we find. 


even learned dons of Indian ‘institutions betraying. lament- 
able ignorance about the’ spelling or meaning of ordinary” 
Sanskrit expressions so very! current in our vernaculars. 


It- goes without saying, as our experience shows, that: the: 


study of Sanskrit has been, is and will be’ indispensable 


yin the coining of technical terms in our vernaculars to - 
represent objects and ideas in our researches and dis-: 


coveries in the domain of science and other technical 
branches of learning. It is an admitted truth that if by 
chance the flow of the main Sanskrit ‘language is 


arrested, the tributaries must’ perish for want of feeding, - 


It is perhaps for this reason, te which the present writer 
can testify, that the great 
nath Tagore, 


of the mundane, 


poet and seer, Rabindra- ° 
desired that no professor should be in - 


charge of any vernacular isneaags in Santibetan un- 
less he- is well-grounded: in , Sanskrit. Some however 
argue‘ that grammar which cripples our originality necd, 
ot be sedulously. cultured, and that freedom, even at 
the risk of degenerating to linguistic anamoly, should be 
our watchword, But that is a different story unknown 
to the elite of the past and the present. ° ; 

It may’ be stated here that there is az intimate 
relationship ‘between Hindi, Bengali and cher pro- 
vincial languages of India with regard to grammar, 
syntax and yocabulary, etc., because they are Il deeply 
indebted to Sanskrit from whose generous fap they 
have all alike drawn the nutrient. sap. On cccount cf 
this common affinity it is quite easy to undersiand other. 
sister languages. In view of our newly earnec freedom 
we must not overlook this bond of union ° ene the 
different provinces of India. 

On a broader view we cannot but realise the im- 
portance of the Sanskrit language. We talk c cultural 
unity but how many of us know that there was a deep 
cultural unity between Sanskrit literature and the Avesta of 
the Parsis, besides a deep-seated similarity in manners, 
customs arid traditions prevailing among the Farsis and 
Indians, between whom, in spite of many differences here 
and there, a very warm friendship exists and grow: up. With 
the help of translations we know something of 
the religion and literature of the Paris, but if w= read the 
original through the medium of Sanskrit ws cannot 
but be struck with the vast difference between th: original 
and the translation. Sanskrit establishes tle close relation- 
ship that exists between it and the Jangueg- of the 
Parsis and for this reason at least the study ot Sanskrit 
should be properly appreciated. 

The literature, philosophy, history, art, reEzion and- 
science of each nation -exercise considerable influence 
upon its destiny. We know to our joy how much txe history 
of India was forged out of her rich herit:ge, her 
glotious culfure’ and. traditions. 

‘Some say that Sanskrit is but a Janguisting link 
between the vernacular languages of India, or between 
these and the languages of other countries. As such the 
feeble tie may be snapped asunder with impur-ty. No- 
thing can be a greater fallacy than that, we bite the very 
hand ‘that feeds us. 

- I must mention here that the influence of tk= spread 
of Sanskrit literature was very much felt in -ountries 
like Siam, Malaya, Cambodia, etc., which may be said to 
comprise “Greater India,”’-the people whereof -elt very 
intimately the noble influence of Sanskrit langusge and 
literature on: their own, as.if it was the bone 3f their 
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bone the flesh of their flesh, This aspect of the question 
might have been practically ignored in the remote past 
but -vith the surging of liberty and the advent of a new 
era we cannot overlook the significant fact inthe his- 
tory of nations. Our heart beats with joy when we think 
thet a cordial relationship between India.and Java has 


been existing since 4th century, A.D. and that the ancient — 


jangiage -there prevailing known as ‘Kavi’ has great 
affinity with our Sanskrit, so much so that in some cases 
their language might safely be taken as the counterpart 
of oar Sanskrit. About 40 to 50 per cent of their words 
are Sanskrit besides many terms and phrases signifying 
dates, months, quarters of the moon, etc. etc.. which are of 
Sanikritic origin. Here we find a sort of the Veda, rather 
a pinchbeck one, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
and other books on philosophy and spiritualism muclr like 
our Upanishads, which all testify to the influence of 
Sanskrit on their literature. From their works we learn 
muc.i about Sanskrit literature as also interpretations of 
certain sects and religions like Buddhism, Saivism and 
the cult of the Tantras—discourses which without 
Sanskrit would have remained unknown to us. The 
various rules and principles all written in Sanskrit for 
the culture of true discipline are undoubtedly thought- 
prowking. They prove the incontestable grandeur of 
Inra, in the domain of arts, literature, philosophy and 
religion. An exhaustive treatment of this subject is not 
pessible just at present within this narrow compass. 

Whatever researches have been made in this field, 
they have been mostly done by French and Dutch scholars. 
Some of our countrymen have heen recently following in 
the footsteps of these foreign scholars and we must be 
tharkful to our worthy countrymen for their noble 
endzavour. 


All this has been possible because of the common 
link, the Sanskrit language. Without the help of Sans- 
krit the researches would neither have been possible nor 
lestng. The vast field for national work practically lies 
unexplored and untouched. Prudence dictates that ins- 
tead of depending on foreign scholars we should depend 
on our men, but this is not possible unless Sanskrit gets 
a wide and free scope. It-is an undisputed fact that 
Incia cannot know her own self, her glorious past, unless 
she applies herself well to the study of Sanskrit and 
Sanskritic literature. 


Let us dwell on this subject a little further. To 
umcerstand the literature and culture of Middle Asia we 
are. practically to depend on Sanskrit. Buddhism which 
made its entry into Tibet, China, Korea and Japan as 
also in Central Asia and Mongolia could not grow with- 
out Sanskrit. The literature on that religion reflects un- 
mistakably the influence of Sanskrit upon it. There is no 
language other than Sanskrit which can help us in 
stujying or- understanding the literature of Middle Asia. 
Meny good Sanskrit works have been hopelessly lost but 
tneir translations remain. By means of Sanskrit we can 
peruse the translations imbued with the spirit and cul- 
tars of Indian Sanskrit and‘ try to restore the original 
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because there is an inherent affinity between the original 
and the translation, The magic of the mysterious bond 
is found both in Sanskrit language and literature. With- 
out the culture of Sanskrit you cannot pretend to make 
any researches in this respect, you cannot move an inch 
in your survey, which, without Sanskrit, would be barren 
throughout, 


The study of Sanskrit, it has been mentioned before, 
was mainly instrumental in bringing India under one 
rule from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Such was 
the wonderful potency of Sanskrit Janguage and literature. 
Who on earth would advise the casting away of the 
precious talisman, specially in this new éra of liherty 
which India by the grace of God has just acquired. 


From another point of view the study of Sanskrit is 
essential, I mean from the point of view of religion, 
Nothing can be high or lasting without religion which 
is the essence of everything. Indiscipline is the want of 
religion and India cannot afford to be indisciplined. She 
must be religious and her actions and thoughts must he 
broadbased on religion. And what is the language which 
a man of religion in India uses? Well, it is none other 
than Sanskrit, which is rightly called the language of 
the gods. Sanskrit is pure and sublime. If you stop 
the culture of Sanskrit, you cut at once the root of 
religion. The seers of old have rightly called religion the 
cure of all evils. Nothing can be greater than religion 
or truth which alone can save mankind, it is religion which 
alone can bring peace to the world. It is Sanskrit that 
teaches us to follow the path that leads to peace and 
happiness. 


The higher the sense of religion in a theory of 
philosophy or any work of art the greater would be its 





worth. On the contrary, without the sense of religion - 


a mere artistic work would be barren 
Rightly it has been said by a great English critic: 


“A literature of indifference towards moral ideas 
is a literature of indifference towards life; a litera- 
ture of revolt against moral ideas is a literature of 
revolt against life.” 


Tt is truth or religion that counts and not merely 
a fine display of words or sentiments, Without high 
and profound ideas a piece of literature however ornate 
would be useless. It is the idea that counts. It is the 
idea that guides a man, it is the idea that makes a man a 
god or a beast. The good idea brings in good results 
while the bad idea is responsible for bad consequences. 
We want good ideas clothed in good forms, no matter 
whether there is a reality underlying the good ideas. Who 
can prove the existence of Rama and Sita? It does not 
matter the least whether they actually were living beings 
but as soon as their names are uttered our heart leaps up 
with unspeakable joy. The Ramayana has charmed the 
world, it has preserved and vivified our society for ages 
but alas! in the downward rush of modern society it 
would ‘be too difficult to stem the tide of evil consequences 
any more, .. , , 


and worthless, — 


ah 


SANK? ; TiS. INDISPENSABILITY IN INDIA 


‘Translation indeed can help us‘io a certain extent’ ’ 
_in the domain of Sanskrit in other parts of the world 


but it can never be a substitute of the original. If the 
connection with the original ceases, then there .is danger 
ahead. In.the Paisachi Prakrit there was a very nice 


story-book, written by Gunadhya, a big and ‘delectable 


volume. The whole of it is extinct except a few words 
from it here and there. But we still get Sanskrit ver- 
sions of his work entitled Kathasaritsagara, Brihat- 
kathamanjari and Brihatkathaslokasangraha, The chief 
reason for the existence of the Sanskrit versions was that 
the original book having been written in Prakrit rather 
fell in bad times, because people would not take any 
interest in reading it, with the unfortunate consequence 
that the original practically disappeared and the Sanskrit 
versions survived with vigour and as such some people in 
some part of the world preserved the Sanskrit versions 
with great care. 

Tt might be safely asserted that in Sanskrit literature 
we find so many high and noble ideas, quite in abun- 
dance, moulding and fashioning our thoughts in such a 
manner as will astonish the world because the thoughts 
would do immense good to mankind. Look at the pre- 
sent unseemly squabbling in the world over food in 
Satisfaction of acute hunger. In the couplet of Srimad- 
bhagavata (7.14.8) we find a nice thought-provoking 
recipe for this malady, the remedy is as wholesome as it is 
admirable: 

“Man has no right to claim more than what his 
system requires; if he takes more than that he com- 
mits ‘theft and as such he is punishable.” 

The sacred literature of India has always preached 
stich sublime doctrines so nicely enunciated in Sanskrit 
language. How much we wish and pray that this divine 
literature might live for ever preaching high and noble 
ideas to India and the world holding aloft before man- 

[ kind concrete examples of profound wisdom and sacrifice! 

It may. be pointed out that in. olden times. Sanskrit 
entered the east as a handmaid of religion, Allured by 
that prospect, even in secular matters Sanskrit literature 
made its headway as evidenced by the Tibetan translation 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and King Harsha’s Nagananda. 
It is probable, however, that the Mongolian versions of 
those works are yet extant. : 

In western countries Sanskrit could not at first 
enter for the propagation of religion but by dint of won- 
derful intrinsic merit Sanskrit has now crept in those 
countries where it has occupied an almost important 
place. Its gradual growth and eminence there in course 
of time are almost assured. Now Sanskrit is seriously 
studied in those countries where it was practically 

_unknown before, not in a superficial manner but . with 
all earnestness and sincerity. : 

Those who are engaged in India in the. study of 
Sanskrit must admit that their researches would not be 


7(oe)* 
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complete unless ‘they take into account the achievements 


in a broad and comprehensive manner. 

While this is the actual state of affaire, = it aot a 

matter of pity that some of our countrymen -are bent 
upon stopping the growth | of Sanskrit, as if tis abso- 
lutely a useless sttidy, a sort of worthless di ettamism? 
Some argue oddly enough that in the struggle for exist- 
ence there are many things which can be more proftably 
learnt. What is the good of studying Sanskrit they ask,. 
which is no more than a barren and worthless subject 
at present. Good! but what is the conditior of those 
countries of the world that pinned their faito so long 
on science and other material subjects, thet boasted 
rather arrogantly of their new acquisitions of learning? 
Why, they have caused a mighty conflagration in which 
they themselves are being burnt out in the midst of hunger,. 
thirst and squalid misery and untold sufferings! And 
yet they were untouched by the tune of Sansxrit! 
Nothing can be further from truth .than. the criticism 
that the study of Sanskrit will bring in her -:rain only 
misery and poverty to her votaries. Rather or the con- 
trary she will help them all as the divine mother of 
peace, happiness and prosperity. 
"In the temple of learning , India ‘with the helo of 
Sanskrit can occupy a glorious position in the ivilisution 
of the world, Without that what is her statvs? What 
would be her acquisition? What would be her culture 
without Sanskrit, the soul of everything? 

Jt has been already mentioned that by means of 
Sanskrit there was a uniform undisputed sway from the 
cloud-capped Himalayas to Cape Comorin. It was the 
only Janguage of India in which she expressed her real 
feelings and sentiments, 

On the dawning of precious liberty ‘the rursui: of 
Sanskrit should be zealously undertaken, .with neces3ary 
modifications, of course, here and there, in the light of 
modern requirements. It is a matter of profoand grief 
that when the long-wished for liberty has cone tc us 
by the grace of God, the authorities strangel~ enough 
think of curbing the growth and expansion of Sanskrit, 
practically clipping her wings and bedim her glory at 
a time when India expects them to nourish her ond piace 
her on.a firm footing. May she grow with mo-e beauty 
and splendour in every direction. Let it be remembered 
that with the growth and prosperity of Sanskrit are 
indissolubly connected the growth and prosperity of India. 
Let there be no doubt about it. May the authorities of 
our country shine with glory, I pray to God ‘hey may 
decide with, wisdom. So far as Sanskrit is concerned 
expansion should be the watchword. 

_ Sanskrit must live and grow without ary let or 
hindrance, achieving more. and more wonders sprezding her 
sweetest boons to India and. the world! 


rare adit. - 8 





- FAMES LOUIS GARVIN = 


5. sey 2152 - -An Eminent Journalist Passes Away 


By C, ie R, ‘SASTRI 


_ "Dod -contradict myself? 
"ery well, then, I contradict myself. 


a am large, I contain multitudes).” . = 


- : —Wart Warrman 


Encush journalism-is considerably poorer foie. on 
accoant of the sad (and sudden) demise of Mr. James 
Louis Garvin at his home in Beaconsfield on January 23, 
1947 He had passed the psalmist’s span of three score 
year: and ten, having been 79 when Yama, the Lord 
of Death, snatched him away from our midst in such a 
swift manner that his innumerable readers and admirers 
had not been forewarned of it in any way. Another great 
man had died at the same place a decade or so before— 
a man Falstaffian in girth and in gaiety—Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton by name, 


“GK. C an J. LG. 


Carvin and Chesterton had not much in.common, In 
one matter, however, théy could claim kinship: they were 
bot exuberant, Garvin in expression also, though Chester- 
ton -lrew the line there. The latter was always careful to 
purce his words of the riotousness that was not seldom 
the characteristic of his thought. Garvin was not so 
finicky: “his fancies broke through language and escaped.” 
As 2 votary in the shrine of a chaste English prose style 
I need hardly stress the fact that I have never hesitated 
to refer G. K. C. to that volatile Irish journalist, 


Nevertheless Garvin had his points, and I was 
attracted to them from the moment I began ‘reading his 
artisles in the paper that he made his own, just as 
Massingham did the Nation and Scott the Manchester 
Gucrdian. The Observer was Garvin and Garvin was the 
Observer. Garvin made the Observer. After serving it 
faimfully for ‘full 35 years; however, he had ‘to resign 
fram its editorship and squander his genius in periodicals 
tha: did not suit him as the Observer did for more than 
tliree decades. He must have been a most distinguished 
journalist, ‘indeed, of whom that Grand Old Man of 
Leters, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, could bring himself 
tu. yrite: 

: “The revival of the Observer by Mr. Garvin after 
some rather desperate vicissitudes is one of the great 
journalistic feats of our time.” 


A Tory 

Mr. Garvin, as I have noted above, was Irish. by birth. 
That explains a-great deal, though it cannot explain con- 
yinsingly his ultimate choosing of the Tory platform for 
the voicing of his sentiments, Irishmen, as a rule, are not 
Coaservative by political faith, They have ever been in 
the vanguard of progress, centuries of subjection to. an 
alien rule making them predisposed to the idea as nothing 
els: can in this sorry world. But even Mr. Garvin started 
hic journalistic career as a Radical of Radicals; he had 
been “one of the Chosen,” after all, He preached from 


a ‘thousand -pulpits-the gospel of Home Rule for Ireland. 


He hitched his wagon on the star of Parnell. When Parnell 
was forced to retire from the political field Garvin ‘had to 
look about him for another leader to follow to the ends 
of the earth: he was a born hero-worshipper. 

His next choice was Joseph Chamberlain; and Geeiues 
Joseph Chamberlain was a Conservative, lie had to forswear 
his earlier Radicalism and become a Conservative too, in 
his turn, There was a time, later on, when he tried very 
hard to bind himself hand and foot to Lloyd George; and, 
had he succeeded, Radicalism would have found in him a 
valiant supporter again. But he did not succeed.. Thus 
jt came about that he Jent his services (by no means 
inconsiderable) to the cause of repression and retrogression 
till the end of his days. 

No PourticaL PHILosopHy 

Tt is evident, then, that he had no political philosophy. 
He was not rooted to an idea till his very last moment. 
The other giants of the profession, C. P. Scott, J. A. 
Spender, H. W. Massingham, and A. G. Gardiner must 
thus be conceded to. have been bigger men than he. 
Indeed, in every sense.of the term, they were.bigger men 
than he: even in the matter of writing. Garvin could not 
be mentioned in the same breath as this illustrious 
quartette. Massingham, to take only one of these, could 
be as exuberant as, if not more exuberant than, Garvin 
himself. But he cultivated a style that steered clear of any 
corresponding exuberance of expression. However violent 
his opinions on a particular subject might be he exercised 
such.a control, such a poise, in his written words that 
violence Hardly. showed through the finished product of 
his article or essay. " 

Contrast 
ve My. H. W. Tomlinson says of Massingham: 
“But this wilful, and at times violent man, who did 
not know how to guard his own interests, when in 
the editon’s chair would show a temerity so swift, and 
yet so justly poised, that though his decision was start- 
Jing yet his manner of handling it gave entire confi- 
-dence; for as soon.as he began to write he was in full 
contro], and could guide the most dangerous matter 
along the edge of a declivity with not an inch to spare, 
even in the war years, and laugh with us over the 
deliberately narrow saves. He did it as lightly as 
- though it were comedy; but it was not comedy to Lloyd 

George, as the ex-Premier knows now, for he must be 

well aware that it was chiefly Massingham who placed 

him where he is and where he will remain in public + 

opinion.” (Written in 1925.) ; 

Mr. Garvin was usually not capable of such . self- 
restraint. He would fling his treasure abroad’ with the 


~recklessness of Omar’s Rose: 


“Look to the blowing Rose about us—Lo, : 
Laughing\she says, ‘into the world I blow, 

* At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw, 
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. JAMES. LOUIS GARVIN 


te ‘His Love or SENSATION 

When he was the editor uf the Obserser he was in-the 
habit of contributing a central-page political article, 
under his own name, 4 or 5 c.lumis long, wuich you found 
all right in the end .because it was written by. a master- 
hand:. but which honesty compelled you t. declare was 
nearly twice as long as.it necd-have been and verbose to 
a degree. Let the truth be tuld at once that he was: often 
out for sensation, which runs absolutely counter to -the 
unwritten laws of. the craft that Scott, Spender, Massing- 
ham and Gardiner practised and. in practising, adorned. 
He loved to write in head-Iines and in streamer head- 
lines at that, He aimed at startling his readers, As Sir 
John (now Lord) Simon saitt wien to the editorship. of 
the Observer Mr. Garvin added the editorship of the Pall 
Mall Gazette: 

“He used to give us an eluctric shock once a week, 
now he gives us an epileptic fit once a day,” __ 


His Prose 
Mr. Garvin’s prose was not, like Dr: Johnson’s at 
his worst, sesquipedalian, but he could be extremely 


verbose. I am among thosc who have cinscientiously 
perused the greater part of his centre-page articles in the 
Observer, but I cannot help fecling that his w-itings would 
have been better for some meiciless. pruning. Having had 
at his command a concise and scholarly prose style he 
would, on occasion, not mind jlunting his instrument in 
the exigencies of his polemic. It was not increly that he 
had given up for a party what was meant Jor mankind, 
but that he had given up sound prose for scintillating 
politics, With all that, however, he was when--he chose 
(but that was seldom) as capeble of controlled expression 
as the others on my list, and as an editor, was not far 
below the same class. 

' His Discr.anmMent 
: His discernment .was un anny. Once ‘ie happened 
upon a review of some new novels by a Mr. “PL. C. 
Kennedy” in a certain issue uf the New Statesman. He 
was so very much struck by its brilliance that he 
immediately instituted enquirirs with a view to harnessing 
that fluent and fastidious pe:. to his own journal. Now 
were his efforts unrewarded. That Mr. “P. C, Kennedy” 
turned out to be no other tian that remarkable essayist 
and critic, the late Mr. Gera! Gould, and for more than 


\ 


a decade his fiction criticism was one of the high-lights of * 


the Observer. Your first-raie editor must Jiave a “sixth 
sense”, as it were, for discerning merit wherever it can 
be found: Mr. Garvin fortuaately, satisfied this test up to 
the hilt. 
* Eprtinc a Journar 

I should like to linger a little while longer on this 
’ matter of editing a journal. In our gountry almost every 
_one is supposed to be able to edit a journal, whether it is 
a daily or a weekly or a monthly. No wonde« sur journals 
are fvhat they are, whether they are dailies ur weaklies or 
.monthlies. In Englanc editors taxe a gqod deal of care 
to make their papers as. “all round” perfect as possible. 
A journal like Mr.. Garvin’s Observer, for example, -was 

9 


. Society to enter it, 


Me 


a veritable feast of reason and flow of soul. Leaving aside 
Mr.. Garvin himself (the editor), literary cr-ticism was 
safe in the hands of Mr. J. C. (later, Sir John) Squire, 
dramatic criticism in those of Messrs. St. John Ervine 
and Ivor Brown and Horace Horsnell, film criticism in 
those of Miss C. A, Lejeune, and, in addition, there was 
a galaxy. of stars in the shape of book-reviewers and 
political correspondents that made the paper ‘in its hey- 
day) the very. finest of Sunday. weeklies. 


. Tue.Cruciat .Tesr 

Subsequently, however, the pride of place went to 
the.\Sunday Times, owing, to.such masters in tieir several 
fields.as James Agate, Desmond .MacCarthy,. Ernest New- 
man, Herbert Sidebotham, G. S. Young, and cthers. But 
neither the late Mr. Leonard Rees (the first editor of the 
Sunday Tikes), nor its present editor, Mr. W. W. 
Hadley, could hold a candle to Mr. Garvin, and so the 
Observer contrived:to stand the competition.of that other 
firstrate Sunday weekly. Unless an editor sees to it that 
not only what he writes but also what his several contri- 
Gutors write .is perfect of its kind a paper cammot be said 
to be first-rate, An.editor should he able to coax his 
helpers to give him of their very, best. Massingham was a 
past-master in this art.. Those who wrote ir his paper 
wrote elsewhere also but not so well as in his paper. Thai 
is one. crucial test of. editorship. His contributors never 
let. Massingham down.. Nor, let.it he remembered, did 
Massingham ever let them down. It was a perfectly 


_ welded -team.and no journal in England eorld compete 
-with the Nation while Massingham was its ed_tow. 


When 
he was forced to resign from his editorship the paper first 
wilted.and_ finally died. . 
‘THE DIFFERENCE 

Where are - such editors in India. as Sco-t, Spender, 
Massingham, Gardiner and Garvin? To ask the question 
is to give the answer. In India an editor .wiskes. to shine 
in lone splendour. That kind of selfishness ncver pays in 
the long run.. The. result is seen in the miserable papers 
we havye.. There-is another trouble—the coterie system. 
It is extraordinarily difficult for even a first-rate writer that 
does not happen to belong to a certain Mutual Admiration 
howeeer much he may try: These 
inner circles simply cannot be broken into. .Oun journalism 
is so much younger than the English variety: stil] we have 
an irresistible craving to erect such unscaleable barriers 
around. it. . In the future, at any rate, this simply will not 
do. The spirit of exclusiveness ruins itself in the end 


_ by throwing away the baby with the bottle- water, 


Jupcen -Purery .As a JOURNALIST . | 
Before concluding this article I should. like to say 
‘that, though I am a Radical of Radicals myself, 1 do no’ 
think any the.less-of Garvin for having - been a crusted 
Conservative. ‘I always judge a.journalist,-as a journalis! 


" not as a politician. I do-not mind in the least the opinions 
-that he happens to hold.so long. as he. has cultivated the 


knack of expressing them in a style that is not devoid 
of decorum. I once wrote of the late, Thomas Farle 
Welby in the. now. defunct Week-end Revieye of London 
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that I hugged him to my bosom in spite of the fact 
that he repeatedly damned us, Indians, in his leading 
artirles in the Madras Mail (of which he had once heen 
the editor)—becausej thowzh he damned us, he 
damned us in delightful language. In the profession 
of journalism Garvin’s was a name to conjure with. I am 
not et all concerned with the fact that the causes that 
were ‘dear to his heart—or that the professed to be dear 
to his heart—were not those that I would have espoused 
myseH, Garvin, had he so chosen, would have been a 
tower of strength to the progressive side in politics, I 
believe that he was really at heart a democrat; and, at 
the commencement of his career, he had heen one openly. 
The death of Parnell, his first hero, changed all that. 
Even then everything would, probably, have been well had 
his second herd, Joseph Chamberlain, not be#énged to ‘the 
opposite tabernacle. It will thus be seen that accidents 
play a very significant part, indeed, even in the field of 
jourmalism, 
SEPARATION 

‘No gieat editor has ever been able -to survive the 
shack of being separated from the paper that he had 
built up with his own life-blood, as it-were. Massingham’s 
is a classic example, Within a year or so of being deprived 


of the editorship of his beloved Nation he died. Garvin. 


also was never the same man after losing his guidance of the 
Observer. Mere flesh and blood cannot bear these 
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seyerances. Whatever I have learnt of journalism I have 
learnt at the feet of such masters of the craft as Scott, 
Spender, Massingham, Gardiner and Garvin, I bought the 
Observer for years and years, I took care to read every’ 
word of his that came my way. Garvin was the very last 
of those old masters. We shall never find his like again. 

What:he wrote of Scott of the Manchester Guardian 
after the latter’s death (The Observer, January 3, 1982) 
applies equally well to himself: 


“Salutary whether right or wrong Scott always lifted 
the argument. Some who seldom shared his opinions 
were amongst his devoted admirers and Jearned not to 
be unworthy of his spirit when they disagreed with 

‘ his letter.” ; 
Garvin went on: : 

“No temptation touching profit or vanity could 
make him swerve. He might have said with Chamfort: 
‘Honour, ‘not honours.’ He received no title or addi- 
tions, though no one was more worthy of the Order 

* of Merit. Wider and higher tributes than any Govern. 
ment can pay showed him worthy of a nation’s moriu- 
ment and a world’s monument. Some who remember 
him will transmit his example to another generation so 
that it shall be handed on to another yét. In that sense 
C. P. Scott has’ not passed. There is 

‘One great society alone on earth, 

The noble living and the noble dead.’” 


:0:—— 


PATHAKAM—A KERALA ART 
By T. V. SUBRAHMANYAM, Ba. 


Amcng the various indigenous forms of ‘literary ‘arts 
and dances of Kerala, ‘Pathakam’ is perhaps the 
earliest of its kind. Pathakam is the free recitation by 
the Pathakan (the only actor of the play) of epic or 
Puranic stories generally written in Sanskrit in a 
dignified semi-poetic-semi-prose style known techni- 
cally as ‘chambu’. The chambu literature, is famous for 
its long sentences, impressive and resonant flow, 
piquant figures of speech, pregnant meanings and 
profase sprinklings of assonance of vowels and allitera- 
ticn. of consonants. The authors of Pathakagy literature 
ars a few in number. The texts are generally taken 
from the writings of Hanuman, Bana Bhatt, Maghan, 
Harsha, Bhoja and Bhattathiripad.- The last mentioned 
author was a great Sanskrit scholar and philosopher of 
Kerala, et . a : 
Simple in make-up, without any stage para- 
ghecnalia but lofty in ideal, Pathakam is an art 
demanding originality, skill and intellectual agility. in 
its successful performance. The actor should: not only 
be well-versed in his art but a good scholar in Sanskrit 
and vernacular and more than all a self-confident and 
Goc-fearing man. Naturally we find that just like the 
Pathakam writers the number of Pathakam actors is 
alsa small. we : 
Pathakam is generally performed during temple 
festivals in the halls of out-houses or in temporary 


‘pandals’ erected in ‘the open compound of the 
temples. The play starts some time after sunset. The 
audience having gathered, the Pathakan appears before 
them, He is dressed in’a spotlessly clean white loin- : 
cloth extending to the ankles. Around his waist is) 
wound a folded red silk cloth with laced border. Over 
his forehead, chest and arms are applied sacred 
‘ashes’ and characteristic caste marks with saffron and 
sandal paste. On the head the Pathakan wears a short, 
scarlet cap with silver embroidery. The stage illumina- 
tion is done by two or more oil-fed standard bronze 
lamps. ‘ 

’ The artiste commences the play by first uttering 
some Sanskrit slokas in low, subdued tones in invoca- 
tion of Lord Vishnu. The actor then explains to the 
audience’ in impressive vernacular the underlying 
motive of the play how it is intended for leading men 
through the right path, how it teaches them not to 


-drown themselves too deep in. material thoughts and 


home affairs but utilize a fraction at least of the day’s. 
time in conversing with their own ‘selves’ which ‘alone 
can convey them to the place ‘where sorrow is un- 
known.’ 

The Pathakan then begins to narrate the story 
proper by reciting the text which he does sentence by 
sentence or stanza by stanza intonating every syllable 
and word as appropriately and effectively as possible. 


. 


COTTON MILLS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN” 


After finishing each sentence which at times contains 
hundreds of words and takes even fifteen minutes to 
repeat once, the actor explains the gist in lucid verna- 
cular. By resorting to proper gestures and signs and 
skilful acting he makes the meaning clear to the 
audience. He refers to topical and contemporary 
events and trenchantly criticizes the pettiness and 
folly of modern men whenever context and oppor- 
tunity permit. Every now and again by his. didactic 
and hyperbolical jokes he makes the audience roar in 
laughter. Sometimes with his vehement satire he 
drives a moral into the hearts of hearers. On the whole, 
he impresses the story so well wpon the visitors that 
they become spiritually inclined before they leave the 
hall. The play lasts for about two hours and ends in 
a devotional prayer to Goddess Saraswati. 
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Materialistic civilization in its puffing speed and 
open-eyed blindness has made the modern man in- 
capable of attending to or appreciating such simple 
but noble and sublime forms of aesthetic art which 
carry the humble and the pious to that source of 
inexhaustible happiness illumined jointly by the two 
glowing lamps of art and literature. Pathakam is not 
an art to be spurned as antique and crude but quite 
a refreshing and revitalizing dish of intellectual 
banquet partaking of which many a ‘forlorn and ship- 
wrecked brother’ of ancient Kerala ‘had taken heart 
again.’ It is the duty of all the literary magnales of 
Kerala who are interested in the revival of ancient 
arts to save ‘Pathakam’ from its present fading condi- 
tion for the spiritual and cultural advancement of 
man. 


COTTON MILLS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
Some Facts and Figures 


By SHIB SANKER DUTT & PRAMATHA NATH SIL, s.com. 


In The Modern Review for December, 1948, we pub- 
lished some facts and figures about Banks in India and 
Pakistan. This was found to be interesting and useful 
by some friends and they have asked us to publish 
similar facts showing the relative positions of India 
and Pakistan in different industries. This month we 
are giving some facts and - figures regarding cotton 
mills in the two dominions, 





No. of No. of No. of Quantity of— 
Mills Spindles Looms Yarn Cloth 
in 000’s in 000’s in Ibs. in Ibs. 

. 000’s omitted 
India 409 10,191 199 1,295,705 902,025 
Pakistan 14 168 | 4 19,923 17,822 

y Pakistan as percentage of 

the total 3.3 1.6 2.0 1.6 1.9 
Cloth in yds. 
3,761,974 
75,145 
2.1 


In the matter of production of Raw Cotton, how- 
ever, Pakistan is in a much better position, out of 
nearly 15 lakh acres under cotton in the year 1946-47, 
1134 lakh acres are in the Union of India, z.e., Pakistan’s 
share is 28 per cent. Of the all-India production of 
cotton in 1945-46, namely 34,38,000 bales, the long and 
medium staple (.e., the better class of cotton for 
spinning purpose) constituted nearly two-thirds, or 
22,324,000 bales; and out of this the production of 
long and middle stapple cotton in Pakistan was 11,50,000 

> bales, roughly 51 per cent of the total production of 
long and medium staple in all-India ; or 33 per cent 
of India’s entire cotton crop. : 

But India is not so dependent on Pakistan as the 
above figures may suggest; nor is Pakistan s0 well 
provided as it may at first sight seem to be. ‘ The 
Indian mills (.e., both the Union of India’ and Paki- 
stan mills) were always using a certain amount of 


foreign cotton for their production. The following table 
shows the consumption of cotton (Indian and Foreign) 
in Mills in India during the pre-partition days : 


Year Indian Foreign Percentage of Indian 
cotton cotton to total 

. * (Bales of 400 lbs. each) 

1941-42 © 4,025,395 571,222 87.6 
1942-43 4,306,831 568,170 88.4 
1943-44 4,119,461 664,468 86.2 
1944-45 4,158,664 685,212 85.9 
1945-46 3,871,022 604,650 86.4 
1946-47 3,150,852 708,370 81.7 


The Indian Union Mills were always using a 
certain proportion of foregin cotton; and this per- 
centage is increasing. If Pakistan stops all export of 
cotton, Indian mills will not be paralysed, although 
they would be put to some additional difficulty. 

The distribution of cotton mills in Pakistan 
province by province is as follows : 





Province “No. of Mille No. of Looms 
Sind 1 60 
East Bengal 9 2251 
West Punjab ‘4 2067 

Total 14 4378 


While Sind and West Punjab are cotton-growing, 
East Bengal is not ; but the majority of mills as well 
as looms are situated in Eastern Bengal. This is ao 
position of weakness for Pakistan. 

The following facts taken from the Annexures to 
the Indo-Pakistan commercial agreement of May, 
1948, show the relative dependence of the two coun- 
tries on each other. 


Reguirements of Pakistan 
Pokistan’s stated Quantity 


Commodity annual require- agreed to "Remarks 
: ments by India 
Bales Bales - 


Cloth and yarn 4,00,000  4,00,000 One-fourth in the 
“ps form of yarns 


aes 
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Requirements of India - 
ee : Bales -Bales 
Rawr cotion BORN, 6,50,000 Medium and long 


ide -# staple . 
Thus while India can and is willing to. supply the 
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The j.andiooms supply nearly 26 per.cent of the 
cloth consame:l in the cou try. The value of produc: 
tion of the eutire mill industry at the current prices 
will work out to. abuut Rs. 450 crores ; while. that. of 
the entire hacdloom indusiy will work out to about 
Rs, 100 crores In.the matte of handlooms again India 
is in a much better position than Pakistan, 


cen; prance 


“Legislation or Agricultural Readjastment?” 


entie requirements of Pakistan, Pakistan can not 
do.zo. . a ee i 
ye ie .COMMENT AND - CRITICISM 
_By. Sumaneaar.H. Desar, 
Dr. ‘Sayanna’s article, “Legislation or Agricultural 


Readjustment?” published in the December issue of The 
Macern Review presents an interpretation of some sec- 
tions of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Bill 
waich a reading of these sections does not warrant. His 
warn commendation of these sections is, therefore, mis- 
leacing. It appears Dr. Sayanna is an economist, not 
a‘ lawyer. This fact explains his lapse in interpretation. 
As his article may: create misunderstanding, a clarification 
beconies necessary. 
Tn the last paragraph of column 2 of page 482, he 
stares: © 
Fifthly, out of all items of the Bill, Sections 61 
to 64 concerning restriction on transfers of agricul- 
tural lands, management of uncultivated lands and 
acquisition of estates and lands are both commendable 


and direct in. their approach to solve the problems | 


of land.” 

He then proceeds to state: 

“Secondly, free trade in land is disallowed, since 
sales of land are to be effected through the Agricul- 
cultural Lands Tribunal at reasonable price determined 
under the rules laid down. The order of priority of 
buyers is as follows.” : 

He intends to convey that after ‘the Act comes into 
force all agricultural’ lands offered for sale will be sub- 
ject to determination of price and the order of priority. 
Section 62, now being section 64 of the Bill as. revised 
hy the Bombay Legislature, which provides for the deter- 
mination of the reasonable price and the order of priority 
is not. wide enough to include within its scope all agricul- 
vu~al lands. It includes only land held by one person 
ard cultivated by another, a tenant. It does not include 
laid held by-a person and cultivated by himself. This’ is 
‘acparent even on a_ cursory study of the section, The 
material part of the section is, “Where a landlord intends 
zo sell any land, he shall apply to the Tribunal, etc.” 
The, word “Landlord” is defined in the Bill to mean a 
person whose ownership land an agriculturist Holds on 
legse as a tenant. There is no other section in the Bill 
waich provides that the land held by a person and culti- 
veted by, himself, when offered for sale, shall be subject 
tc determination of the reasonable price and the order 
0: priority. Therefore, such lands will continue to be sold 
to any agriculturist-and at any price which, in: areas 
where the :pressure on land is intense and highly com- 


‘accordingly’ inthe paet.’ 
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petitive, will Le .igher than te reasonable price. In one 
and the same lucality. two sets of prices will rule. for 
lands of the som+ description and equal extent. The one 
set of price will be that determined under the rules of 
the Tribunal for land offered jor sale by a landlord. The 
other will be tha; determined under the rules of demand 
and supply Sor lan: offer.d for sale by an owner- 
cultivator. ‘In Gujerat including: the Baroda State,, a 
considerable percentage of the total acreage of agricul- 
tural Jand is heid by owner-cultivators. How can it 
then be said that free trade in Jand is disallowed? How. , 
can it be said that consolidation of holdings will be 
effected? Dr. Sayanna could have justifiably stated, 
‘Free. trade in Jand by landk:vds is disallowed.” With 
every holding passing by purcl-ase under section 62 into 
the hands of a ten:nt who will, then, be able to deal with 
it as any other owner-cultivator, the pereentage of free 
trade-in Jund to controlled trace ‘will increase. 

Dr. Sayanna considers section 62 commendable, per- 
haps because of hi-. interpretativn that it terminates free 
trade in land and takes a step f.rward in. the land policy 
of the Bumbay Presidency. I sonsider it neither com- 
mendable, nor just heyund a certa‘n extent nor satisfactory.” 

Section 62 is 10t commend:ble because it fails to 
include .all sgricultsurel lands within its ambit. Free 
trade in land being permitted to owner-cultivators, it 
assumes the complexion of a penalty provision. At least 
so it wil] strike to aumberless small holders of land 
who’ being unable tc cultivate their lands personally or 
unable to support themselves on the’ profits -of their 
Jands on account of gtiall extent Jiave had to lease them. 
When they see their lands sell -t pre-war rates and 
the Jands of their-neighbours who may be owner-cultiva- 
tors sell at market raies, they wi'l set SP a widespread 
discontent. - : . 

Section 62 is not just heyon a certain extent. A 
reasonable landlord understands that ‘if: his land’ is’ for 
‘salu, it. must’ in the first instance be - offered to the 
tenant anil-at lower then the marke: price. He has acted * 
He will, therefore, have nothing 
to say against the seciiun in so far as’ it provides for offer 
of sale to the tenant in the ‘first instance. and at the 
reasonable pricg. To this extent, the section is just, be- 
yond it, it becomes unjist. There is no privity. between 
-a tandlord and ‘adjacent cultivators,. or: other: agricul- 
turists shown in. the- order -of: priovity and’ He..is: under 
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na moral: obligation to sell his -land to any-.one..of them. 
in preference to others. An obligation imposed .by Jaw 
on him to sell his land-next after the tenant. in.the order 
of priority and at a price more. or less determined for. 
the tenant is bound to be viewed by every reasonable 
person in this country as unjust. The obligation to sell 
land at reasonable price and next after the tenant in 


the order of priority imposed in pursuance of a uniform . 


land -policy governing -sale of any, agricultural land will 
lose-all its unjustness and occasion -no bitter but. justi- 
fiable comment. When the Government has. not embarked 
on.a policy of pre-determined price for sale of all agricul- 
tural lands and of consolidation of holdings as is apparent 
from non-inclusion of owner-cultivated lands in the 
section, the reason for its enforcement in the case of land 
held by a landlord is beyond understanding. Thé 
Legislature should have rested content with the provision 
for offer in the first instance to the tenant at determined 
price and, on the tenant’s failure to purchase the land, 
leave the landlord ‘to sell it as an owner-cultivator is 
permitted to sell to any agriculturist at any price. 

And section 62 is not satisfactory. To be satisfac- 
tory, a section must provide for any contingency that it 
may, give rise to. The section fails in this respect. In) 
the order of priority laid down, it directs that in the 
second. instance the offer of sale shall be to an adjacent 
cultivator or cultivators. It seems to recognise that there 
may be more than one cultivator as may be inferred 
from the reference in it to “cultivators.” Usually, there 
are more than one cultivator, at least one or more each 
on every side of the land offered for sale, All these 
cultivators may claim to buy the land. This is a contin- 
gency for which the section has failed to provide with 
the result that the landlord, assuming that he can sell 
to any one of them. will sell it to him who will pay 
him the highest amount of illegal premium over the 
reasonable price. And how can the premium be called 
Ulegal when there is no legal prohibition against it? 
Whatever it be, his moral conscience will not be shocked; 
considering that his neighbour, an owner-cultivator gets 
higher price for his land. It is interesting to: note that 
in the same section being section 64 in the revised Bill, 
clause (B). of sub-section 2, which deals with the sale 
of a dwelling house ‘on agricultural land, provides that 
in case there be more buyers than one,-the decision of 
the Collector shall have to ‘be obtained. 

I am surprised the Bombay Legislature has failed 
to consider the possibility that this section 62-will be 
utilized by a protected tenant to evade what he will con- 
sider a hardship imposed on his purchase of:the tenancy 
land under section 32 by section 43, a section added to 
the Bill during its passage through the Legislature. The 
section is: 

“No ‘Jand purchased by a protected tenant under 
section 32 shall be transferred by sale, gift, exchange, 
lease, mortgage or assignment without the previous 
‘sanction of the Provincial -Government.” 

No protected tenant will like to be fettered‘by such 
a provision. That no person ‘who does: not cultivate land 
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personally. should, own .it' may: be ;his-slogan to-day, but 
when turned -owner he; will; dispute it. He will want to 
gift the land, he will wanr to mortgage‘it, under circum. 
stances beyond his control he, will- want to lease it, He 
will want to satisfy his sense.of ownership or flatter his 
sense of social position. Therefore -to. evade the 
rigorous, he considers, of .this section and to be inde- 
pendent, of, the decision . of .the ‘Provincial Government 
which decision may be to his liking or not ,instead of 
exercising his. right of purchase under section 32, he 
will induce his landlord on payment of a premium to offer 
the land to him under section 62, And a, landlord con- 
vinced that he will have to sell the land if not under 
section 62 then under section 32 will, with the induce- 
ment of a premium over the reasonable price which will 
be the same under either section, agree to offer it under 
section ‘62. Turned owner by purchase under section 62, 
he will be at liberty to. dispose .of the Jand as any other 
owner-cultivator in the absence of a provision similar to 
section 43 which controls .only purchase under section 
32. What is the object of,section 43? The Congress 
party policy is that no person who does not cultivate 
land personally shall own it. If a tenant, in pursuance 
of that policy, turned owner leases the land and himself 
becomes a landlord; the policy will be defeated. The 
Congress party must be assumed to be conscious of the 
fact that some at least of the tenants who knock at its 
doors with the slogan that the: cultivator must he the 
owner will -forget this slogan the moment ownership 
passes on to them and they will if not prevented create 
a‘ new class of Jandlords. To obviate this possibility, it 
appears section 43 has been added-as an afterthought. If 
the- only-object- was to prevent resale by a Yenant turned 
owner-cultivator to -pocket the difference between the 
market price at which he would be at liberty to sell 
and the reasonable price which he had to pay, section 
43 would have been so framed as to impose restriction 
only on resale without permission. Section’ 62 without 
a safeguard leaves at least a side door open to a pro- 
tected «tenant to- escape and turn landlord. 

In referring to section 63.’ Dr. Sayanna writes: 

“Thirdly, the Provincial Government is: entitled 
to take over management of such lands as have been 
found uncultivated for any two agricultural seasons 
owing to the fault of landowner, tenant or whatever 
cause. The Government can lease out such lands on 

a rent at least equal to ‘the value of the land revenue 

assessment. To a certain extent the loss of revenue 

sustained by the Government on this account may be 
made good.” 

With: due apologies to the learned doctor, I submit 
that the question of loss: of revenue to the Government 
raised by him is beyond my. understanding. The Govern- 
ment revenue in respect of any agricultural land is the 
assessment it annually recovers. Even if land remains 
uncultivated, the holder has to pay up the amount of 
assessment. If he fails, the revenue authorities will attach 
the-land and by sale realise the- arrears under the Land 
Revenue Code. To tlie. learned doctor’s, knowledge or 
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information, -the rent equal to the amount of assessment 
realised by the Government will not fully cover the loss 
of revenue sustained by it. That is why he has used 
the expression, “To a certain extent.” This means, 
accerding to him, that the Government gets something 
more by way of revenue than the amount of assessment 
which is wrong. This point is, however, unimportant be- 
cause the government knows how to make good any loss 
of revenue to it. 


€n a plain reading of it, section 63 does look com- 
mendable but on a careful reflection it strikes as unjust. 
In visw of the high inadequacy of the produce of the 
couatcy and the staggering burden imposed on it by the 
compalsory imports of grains from outside, every measure, 
even one stringent in extremity is a just and proper 
meastre. But every such measure must be fair and above 
discrimination. Section 63 is neither fair nor above dis- 
crimination. It is not fair because for the default of 
one rerson it seeks to punish two, one of whom may be 
comp.etely innocent. At this point, it is necessary to 
understand what the word “Default” means. I consider 
it mecessary because I find so eminent a person as a 
member of the Bombay Legislature has failed to under- 
stand it as appears from an article in Gujerati he con- 
triku ed in a Gujerati daily in defence of the Bill: 


“Will land be permitted to remain uncultivated 
because of a dispute or in deference to the caprice of 
2 jamindar? Those who deliberately keep land un- 
crltivated commit an act of treachery to the State.” 


‘The honourable member forgets that “default” means 
“negect” and has nothing to do with “dispute” or 
“caprice.” Default in its legal acceptation means neglect 
and cannot be extended to include dispute or caprice 
or anything else. The section is to the effect that if it 
appears to the Provincial Government that for any two 
consecutive years, any land has remained uncultivated 
“tercugh default of either the landlord or tenant or any 
other cause whatsoever the Provincial, Government may 
assume management of the land. Now read for the 
word “default” the word “neglect.” I can conceive of 
no neglect on the part of a landlord which leads to 
land in the possession of a tenant remaining uncultivated. 
Amd even if there be some neglect which leads to such 
a xesult, is the long arm of the law incompetent to put 
an ead to it and save an innocent and may be industrious 
tenant. from the forfeiture of the tenancy land? . When 
this very Bill gives so much protection to a tenant, can 
it nt give protection to him against the neglect of his 
land:ord? It is understandable that land may remain 
unctltivated on account of the neglect of a tenant. If 
it does co happen, if it remains uncultivated even for 
one year, the Jandlord is entitled to terminate tenancy 
under section 14 of the Bill. But that is discretionary, 
not compulsory on the part of the landlord. Why not 
tell him in explicit language that if land remains un- 
cultivated for two years on account of neglect of the 
tenant and his failure to terminate tenancy, his land will 
be taken over by the Government? The section unfortu- 
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nately lays down the principle that for the default or 
neglect of one person, another who is not privy to it and 
is innocent must also be punished, How can any one 
call such a section fair and just? 


_ I have called the section discriminatory. The 
honourable member above referred to quoted the honour- 
able Sardar Shree Vallabhbhai as saying: 


“India is on the mouth of a volcano. If the pro- 
duce of the country does not increase, our destruction 
is a certainty.” ; 


After such grave warning given by so great a leader 
as Sardar Shree, what is it that has prevented the Legis- 
lature from enacting in the Bill that land held even by 
an owner-cultivator remaining uncultivated shall be taken 
over by the Government? Does it-mean that the neglect 
of an owner-cultivator is not an act of treachery to the 
State? The explanation cannot be accepted that this is 
a Tenancy Bill. It also claims to be an Agricultural 
Lands Bill. As such it could have provided a section 
to apply to a tenant cultivator. The reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that as Agricultural Lands Bill, it con- 
tains only one section which is section 61, being section 
63 of the revised Bill. All other sections which deal with 
landlord and tenant or relate to procedural matters, it 
contains as Tenancy Bill. When one realises this fact 
and considers that a separate chapter has been devoted 
to sections 61 to 64 all of which except Section 61 could 
have been included in the tenancy chapters, one is com- 
pelled to infer that originally the intention was to extend 
these sections to owner-cultivators also but for one reason 
or another that intention was given up. Had it been 
given effect, no grievance nursed by landlord or tenant 
would have met with sympathetic audience. 


I believe that the honourable member referred to 
dispute and caprice as included within the expression, 
Or any other cause whatsoever,” in section 63. That 
such an important and prominent cause as dispute should 
have been left to be searched in an unpublished list of 
causes which list may be short or long would be regret- 
table. Usually an Act tries to exhaust all causes, grounds 
or factors referred’ to in a section and then winds it up 
with such an expression as the one noticed above. I 
believe that a cause included in an expression, such as 
the one used is interpreted to be a cause of a like nature 
to any one of those specifically mentioned. If any cause 
whatsoever whether related io default or not is to 
entitle the Government to take over the land why should 
the choice have been fixed on the cause due to default 
for specific mention? Would it not have served the pur- 
pose by enacting that if any land remains un- 
cultivated through “any cause” the Government will take 
over the land? Therefore, the Legislature must he 
assumed to have intended to refer to any cause, if any, 
in nature alike to default. In a dispute immediate 
redress by prompt approach to authorities is possible, 
Even if not possible, there is no reason to punish a party 
to the dispute whose case may be just and such as may 
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be upheld in any court of law. A stringent provision 
such as assumption of land hy Government will have 
the effect of subduing a tenant and compelling him to 
yield for fear of a dispute developing and leading to his 
removal from the land. The law cannot leave a tenant 
to the mercy of his landlord and, therefore, dispute as 
a cause in the section must he ruled out. A separate 
section must be added providing steps to be taken by any 
party to avert a dispute or the possibility of a dispute. 

Section 61 lays down that no transfer of land made 
to a person who is not an agriculturist shall be valid. 
Therefore the question arises, who is an agriculturist 
under the Bill? The Definition Section Jays down that 
“agriculturist” means a person who cultivates land per- 
sonally. “To cultivate personally” in the same section 
‘means to cultivate on one’s own account by une’s own 
labour, or by the labour of any member of one’s family, 
or by servants on wages payable in cash or kind but not 
in crop share or by hired labour under one’s personal 
supervision or the personal supervision of any member 
of one’s family. This means that only that person is 
accepted as an agriculturist who cultivates land on his 
own account. An agricultural labourer with any amount 
of efficiency and any length of experience is excluded, 
A servant who on a large farm may be a graduate in 
agriculture is excluded. And in my opinion, if strictly 
interpreted, a member of a family or a joint Hindu 
family who cultivates land on account of the head of the 
family’ or the joint family and not on his own account 
is also excluded. I am, therefore, unable to consider 
commendable a section which excludes a large class of 
real agriculturists. 

Once again with due apologies to Dr. Sayanna, I 
have to point out that he has not used that care in his 
writing which his eminent position requires. Writing 
on section 63, at one place he uses the word “landowner.” 
He writes, “....owing to the fault of the landowner, 
tenant or whatever cause.” The word in the section is 
landlord, not landowner. If landowner were the ‘word, 
it would include an owner-cultivator and make the 
section highly commendable as considered by him. 
Similarly in paragraph 2 of column 2 of page 483 he 
wrongly uses the word “maximum” for the word “mini- 
mum” which is the word used in section 14, clause (f) 
of the Bill. In the same para ‘he writes, “The clauses 
with regard to consolidation of tenants’ holdings etc.” 
I am not prepared to believe that he does not know that 
consolidation of holdings is one thing, prevention of 
fragmentation of a holding ‘is another. What section 27, 
to which he has referred, lays down is a provision to 
prevent fragmentation of a holding. Tt has nothing to do 
with consolidation of holdings. 

The provision relating to minimum produce has been 
dropped from the Bill during its passage through the 
Legislature. It found place in section 14, sub-section 1, 
clause (f) which is as follows: . 


“...-the tenancy of any land held by a tenant 
shall not be terminated unless such tenant,...... has 
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without sufficient cause failed to grow crops according 
to the usage or custom of the locality and to produce 
in any year a minimum yield of the crops grown in 
the land, as determined by any officer appointed in 
this behalf by the Provincial Government.” 


In all progressive countries, the emphasis of legis- 
lation has shifted on to efficiency today to combat the 
short supply of food.’ The Agricultural Act of England 
provides for ousting from possession any cultivator, be 
he owner or tenant, who fails to attain the standard of 
produce prescribed for him. The Government of Madras 
according to newspaper reports contemplates legislation 
on the lines of the Act of England. Is it not, then, 
regrettable that the Bombay Legislature should have 
dropped a provision which the sponsors of the Bill very 
advisedly included in it as a first step in the drive to- 
wards efficiency? If the Legislature thonght that most 
of the tenants lacking efficiency would be disturbed in their 
possession with consequent agitation difficult to face, the 
Legislature could have provided that for the first two years - 
after the Act comes into force the failure to reach the 
standard would not involve termination of tenancy but 
that a landlord would be entitled to serve a notice 
through the officer concerned that if the tenant in the 
third year failed to reach the standard, the tenancy 
would be liable to termination on his application and at 
the discretion of the officer appointed in this behalf. 
Some such provision, though mild and tame, would have 
compelled every tenant to try to raise his efficiency. In 
my note submitted to the Select Committee of the Baroda 
Legislature before which a Bill prepared section by 
section on the lines of the Bombay Bill is pending con- 
sideration, I have made this suggestion and added that 
the right to purchase the tenancy land conferred on a 
protected tenant by section 32 should be made dependent 
on the efficiency certificate issued to him by the officer 
appointed in this behalf after the tenant has reached 
the efficiency standard. If not today, at lcast tomorrow 
the rigid provisions of the Agricultural Act of England 
will have to be enforced in this country. When that 
contingency arrives, an inefficient tennant turned owner will 
be saved much heart-burning on account of dispossession. 

Dr. Sayanna’s reference to large incomes and huge 
profits is unfortunate. Those who live in South Gujerat 
know what became the plight of sugarcane farmers with 
a high rise in the cost of production and a sharp fall 
in the price of gur last year. This year the plight is 
worse and if Dr. Sayanna entertains any doubts, he may 
profitably spend a few hours in any South Gujerat sugar- 
cane village. 

To conclude, I have with regret to observe that on 
a careful study of the Bombay Bill the impression formed 
inescapably is that it is a hasty piece of legislation rushed 
on the wings of enthusiasm for a very noble object and 
fails to bear the impress of a legal mind carefully guided 
by conditions and problems of agriculture. To quote one 
instance, the law relating to improvement on land by 
landlord or tenant embodied in the Bill not only dis- 
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plays careless or hurried draftsmanship but discloses igno- 
rance of ithe principles of the science of agriculture or 
the -cnanimous conclusions of experienced farmers.. To 
quote another -instance, the Bill provides in section 19 
that en the. termination of a tenancy, the tenant will, be 
entitled to.claim compensation for the trees he may have 
planted but that. when the termination. of a tenancy is. 
jn pursuance of surrender, the tenant will not be 
‘entitled to any such compensation. The consequence will 
be that if the landlord declines or is unabie to pay 
comp -nsation, the tenant will cut down the trees, ripe for 
cuttirg or not, and remove the wood. Such planted trees 
being usually fruit trees; to that extent the country which 
is in extreme short supply.of fruit will suffer. , A refér- 
ence to the chapter on Agriculture in Halsham’s Laws 
of England shows that. such an eventuality has been pro- 
vided for in England. It is there provided that a tenant 
intending to surrender his tenancy will be entitled to 
offer another substantial tenant for ‘the remaining -dura- 
tion of the tenancy and on the landlord’s refusal to 
aceect him, he will be entitled to claim compensation. 
Now section 41 of the revised Bill lays down that if the 
tenancy is terminated under the provisions of this Act, a 
tenzrt will be entitled to compensation for any improve- 
mezt made .by him on the land. It is silent about ter- 
minaiion of tenancy following on surrender. Surrender 
bemz allowed under the Act, termination of tenancy by 
surrender. must be considered as one under the provisions 
of tae. Act and, therefore, a tenant will bé entitled ‘to 
compensation. Why this distinction? It has nowhere 
beenlaid down in the Bill as it has been laid down ‘in 
the Agricultural Act of England that any improvement 
on Exnd by a ienant shall rank for compensation only 
if it is effected after notice to the landlord and his con- 
sent and if consent is withheld with the approval of the 
‘Min stry of. Agriculture. Had it been’so laid down in the 
Bill_it could be understood that on termination due to sur- 
render, a tenant should be entitled to compensation.. As it 
is, i cannot be understood why the claim to compensation 
has seen recognised i in one case and not in another, On. the 
failcre to incorporate in the - Bill provisions relating to 
‘nati :e, consent and: approval referred ‘to above, I shall say 
‘nathing. A hasty legislation even. though it intends to 
he just and fair fails to he comprehensive enough to 
dnecrporate all necessary provisions and in the last 
anaysis assumes the complexion of a party legislation 
despite the very sincere desire of the party in power to 
‘be above such legislation. This is what has. happened 
to the Bombay Bill.” Its object is excellent, namely, up- 
lift and efficiency of agriculture and the economic hetter- 
ject .of tenants to be brought about by curtailment of 
‘the arbitrary rights of landlords. But the haste with 
“with it has been enacted has not made it possiblé for 
‘it tp be. a just and fair Jegislation and to be a model 
one: ior other provinces and states to follow. Its sponsors 
_are members of a party with high tradition for un- 
_dewating adherence to its declared ‘policy, a poli¢y of 
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equality and justice for all: classes. of people. ‘Whatever 
savours of want of justice in the Bill is not a result of 
a deliberate departure from the policy of the party but 
is the consequence of want of care and attention :which 
inevitably attends haste. I am fortified in this view. 
of the Bill on a consideration of Explanation 2 to section 
2 and section 38. The Bill requires that personal culti- 
vation of land when actual cultivation is by servants or 
hired labour must be the cultivation under. personal super- 
vision. Explanation 2 to section 2.exempts,a tenant who 
is a widow, a minor or a person subject to .physical. or 
mental disability, from such: personal supervision. Sec- 
tion 38 similarly exempts the -heir, being a widow, minor 
or a person subject to. disability, of a landlord who 
terminated a protected- tenancy and took over possession 
of tenancy land for personal cultivation.. But there is 
no provision in the Bill to. exempt from. personal super- 
vision, the landlord who after taking up personal cultiva- 
tion may contract a mental! or physical disability. In the 
absence of such a provision, the consequence will be 
that on ihe .Jandlord’s failure to carry on personal 
supervision .on account of a.brief or protracted illness, 
his protected tenant whom he had to dispossess will be 
entitled to recover. possession of the land. I cannot for 
a moment. conceive that the absence of the provision, the 
benefit of which has..been extended.to his -heir. is. the 
result of a deliberate omission in the case of the land- 
lord himself. However, what is the reaction of such an 
unintentional omission?. Leaders of a-party, must .know 
that members. who form rank and: - file of the party 
usually attempt. to. justify all - acts of commission. or 
omission by the party. It is not surprising if one such 
member propagates the view ‘that the omission has been 
deliberate, intended to discourage a landlord .from taking 
over land from.a protected tenant even for the..pur- 
uose .of- bona: fide personal cultivation, And -a. landlord, 
who wwithout.a due appreciation of the need. of. the hour 
and blinded by his narrow. outlook smarts from. what he’ 
regards as wounds inflicted on him will utilize such 
instances .of- unintentional injustice, which are several in 
the Bill: to run down the party. The Congress party is 
pledged to the balancing of the just interests of all 
classes of people. It cannot afford to expose itself to 
frontal attacks from any: class of people for acts of un- 
intended injustice, the . result of undue haste or un- 
restrained enthusiasm. It is hoped fervently that the 
Bombay Legislature will at the earliest opportunity once 
again revise the Bill and give it a shape and tone as 
will entitle it 10 occupy a place -of pride and- honour on 
the Statute Book of the Province. India with her- new- 
found liberty has emerged as a great, potential nation. 
Her activities are being watched with care and interest 
by other nations and her legislation which reflects her 
policy will be keenly studied by jurists all the. world 
over. Let it not be said of India or of any province of 
India ‘that it acts in haste and, having to -go-.over. the 
ground again, lags behind, - 
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A NEW HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS: By 
G. 8. Sardesai, Vol. I—Shivaji and His Line 1600-1707 
(374 pp., price Rs. 10); Vol. U—Expansion of the 
Maratha Power, 1707-1772 (666 pp., price Rs. 16) ; 
Vol. IWI—Sunset over Maharashtra, 1772-1848 (684 pp., 
price Rs. 16) with illustrations and maps.- K. B. 
Dhawale, Bombay. 


_ A great literary work has been carried to comple- 
tion, and on this happy result we offer our congra- 
tulations to the Maratha people and the author 
‘Govind Sakharam Sardesai. The garnered fruit of a 
life’s study, reflection, and historic exploration by the 
greatest historian among the Marathas has been pub- 
lished in a form which will make it accessible to the 
vast English-speaking world. The deep erudition and 
painstaking research of G. S. Sardesai had been known 
hitherto to his own province only, as his monumental 
Marathi Riyasat in several volumes was written in his 
mother-tongue. But this English book will spread his 
ideas to all parts of India. The good paper, large type 
and clear printing make it a pleasure to read this book 
and reflect the greatest credit on the publisher Mr. 
Dhawale and his press. 

This book, however, is in no sense a translation 
or even an adaptation of the Marathi Riyasat. It is an 
visual composition altogether, giving a survey of the 

ourse of Maratha history with reflections and 
character-sketches, written in charming and fluent 
English prose. This historian of the Marathas is now 
in his 84th year and his days have not been idly spent. 
The mature conclusions of such a son of Maharashtra 
on the life-story of his nation is surely worth listening 


to with the deepest attention, and the literary finish - 


of this work will ensure to it a host of readers. Should 
any one be inclined to suppose that ignorant racial 
pride has falsified history here, the character and 
reputation of Mr. Sardesai should at once. allay such 
a suspicion. There is a further safeguard: the author 
says, “Every line in these three volumes has passed 
under the eyes of my lifelong friend Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, in MSS. and proof alike. We two have dis- 
cussed,—sometimes warmly,—every problem and 
doubtful point in this work ; and if in many cases I 
have in the end adhered to my own point of view, his 


arguments to the contrary have always had a chasten-- 


Phe effect on the final shape of my conclusions.” 
Certainly there is no Maratha chauvinism in this 
book. The aged author mournfully admits the defects 
of policy and leaders’ character that led to the down- 
fall of the kingdom built up by Shivaji and raised to 
imperial status by the second and third Peshwas. Even 
the local independence of Maharashtra land was lost 
in the annexation of 1818. But the author looks hope- 
fully to the future greatness of the Maratha people in 
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‘an admirable manual for 


Eprror, The Modern Review. 


the modern world, signs of which are already evid-nt 
(Vol. TIL, pp. 513-522). 
N. 3. Ro- 


WHY PROHIBITION?: By H. C. Mooker,ze, 
M.A. Ph.D., Vice-President, Constituent Asscmbly of 
India. The Book House, 16 College Square, Ualcu. ta. 
1948. Pp. tti+-v-+ 221. Price Rs. &. 

Doctor H. C. Mookerjee has come forward wth 
temperance, socia serv-ce 
and Congress workers. It ig surprising what a mass of 
information has been collected from medical Lteratrre 
within the small compass of this book. It would serve 
to put an end to the advocacy of those who consicer 
total prohibition as an impracticable proposal, for cne 
reason or another. 

In the closing pages of the book, the au-hor tas 
dealt with the administrative aspects of the cuesticn, 
and shown how the control over excise har helped 
rather than hindered the cause of intemperanze. Ye 
hope it would serve to convince legislatcrs, wo 
geneyally favour the view that total prohibitioa wotld 
be financially embarrassing for the governmens. 

This reminds the reviewer of a conversation whith 
a well-known administrator of our country hud wi-h 
Malfatma Gandhi a few months before we Ict hin. 
The administrator, as usual, was advocating control 
as practised by the government and describing 
Gandhiji’s proposals as utopian. The latter remarked 
that his idea was incredibly simple. What he wanted 
was not that government should immediately ctop ail 
taxation over excise, but that the revenue derived 
from this source should not, on any account, ke used 
for nation-building purposes like Education, as it wes 
then being used. It should be spent solely for promo7- 
ing the cause of Temperance instead. 

We are sure the present book by Dr. Moskerjee 
will receive a warm welcome from the legislatcrs ant 
social workers of our country. 


ys 


MY MASTER GOKHALE : Selections fron th: 
Speeckés and Writings of the Rt. Hor’ble Srnivas 
Sastft, with a Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. Tdater 
be T. N. Jagadisan. Model Publications, 60 Exdriar 
‘Street, Madras. Pp. 282. Price Rs. 6. 


The late Srinivasa Sastri discharged a sacred 
obligation as through these speeches and writirgs he 
brought the present generation of politically gworscious 
people in India in living touch with the worl and 
service of men the fruits of which we enjoy oday. 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale was one of these men and 
though Srinivasa Sastri concentrated attention his 
“Master's” ideas and activities, it would be proper to 
regard him as a representative of his age. The cr-ators 


NimmaL Kumar Bose 
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of ~hat age in Western India were Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, 
, Pasrozeshah Mehta and Balwant Gangadhar Tilak. 
Bortbay represented the cosmopolitan strain in the 
evaiution of Indian Nationalism, Poona, the capital 
o- ~he Peshawas, the Nationalist. To this development 
can. be traced the foundation of the Deccan Education 
Sadety which Balwant Tilak joined as one of the 
fcuadation members—all of them vowed to a life of 
poxerty in the pursuit of the ideal of renovated India ; 
to this Society was Gopal Krishna Gokhale drawn by. 
Bakwant Rao. This step decreed the future life of 
Scinivasa Sastri’s “Master.” 

_ Both these men lived to disagree fundamentally 
in politics. Gopal Rao followed Ranade, and Balwant 
= became the leader of the “Extremist”. Party in 

a. ’ : 

Srinivasa Sastri has. woven ‘a story round his 
“Master” that only a master in the use of the English 
lenguage can compass; a fairness and delicacy of 
feetng characterize what appears in the book, reaching 
a standard that would remain an ideal, an object of 

_ envy, to Indian writers and speakers. ; : 

The persons who helped mould Gopal: Krishna 
Goshale have been -brought into the picture ; in light 
srekes their features have been just indicated. But 
tac absence of their socio-political background would 
explain why we cannot rightly understand the grandeur 
of their efforts, the failures by which they had served 
their country, to use words almost always on the lips 
af Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The times during which (1905-45) the writings 
appeared and the speeches were delivered were not 
cucte propitious for the appreciation of Srinivasa 
Sastri’s “Master's” work. But he has left a narrative 
to which the student of affairs and the historian will 
kave to turn for understanding the personal and 
im»ersonal forces that ‘prepared the present. Our 
sorrow is that Srinivasa Sastri could have given us 
many of.these of more value and insight. 

, ; = CHanpra Dzp 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS : Ney 
Sa Chimanlal H. Setalvad. Published by Padma Pub- 
neutions Lid., Bombay. Pp. 680. Price Rs, 12-8. 


The many-sided activities of Sir Chimanlal, who 
passed away only the other day are described here in 
the fonm of an autobiography in which the writer 
taxes the reader into his complete confidence. As a 
famous lawyer, a prominent legislator, an eminent 
educationist. and a well-known man of affairs, Sir 
Climanlal has given us his reminiscences in nine parts 
sontaining nearly forty chapters. 

After giving a short account of his early days, Sir 
Saimanlal devotes the second part. comprising, more 
tran 150 pages to his experiences as a lawyer at the 
Bombay High Court. He has so many interesting 
tkings to say that even the lay reader belonging to 
o-her’ areas of India will find this part of his reminis- 
cences interesting. The part he played as an educa- 
tionist and the work he did as a member of the Senate 
and ag Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University are 
described in the fourth«part. Those familiar with the 
sibject will. notice the modesty with which he has 
referred to his achievements in this particular sphere. 

Equally interesting is his account of his activities 
in the Provincial and Central Legislatures from 1893 
cuwards. But no student of public affairs in India and 
especially those interested in the progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government in our motherland and in the 
evolution of the demand for Poorna Swaraj can afford 
«0 neglect the sixth part of Sir Chimanlal’s auto- 
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biography comprising some two hundred pages 
which he gives his interpretation of events from the 
appointment of Lord Ripon down to the Sapru Con- 
ferences. He has many things to say about the nego- 
tiations carried on behind the scenes in the Round 
Table Conferences and much of which has not been 
made public except in the book under review. 

Sir Chimanlal’s account of the Indian States with 
which he became connected as a lawyer and as adviser 
in constitutional matters is also interesting showing as 
it does the difficulties which had to be overcome by 
the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel whose valuable 
services in persuading them to throw in their lot avith 
the Indian Union have not yet been fully realised. 

Above all, throughout this big book, the reader 
becomes intimately acquainted with a champion of 
Indian claims who, in his own way, has served our 
motherland with as much distinction as many of those 
who are more well-known to the public. oo, 

The index at the end of the book will be appre- 
ciated by those readers who are unable to find time 
for going through all its five hundred odd pages, while 
the twenty-two illustrations add the final touch to the 
personal character of the book. . 

' . HA. C. Mooxerser 


THE MATRIX OF INDIAN CULTURE ©’ By D. 
N. Majumdar. Pp. 242. Sri Mahadeo Han, Wathodkar 
Foundation Lectures, Nagpur University, 1946. Luck- 
now 1947, : 


Written by a thoroughly competent scholar who 
is fully conversant with the most up-to-date works on 
his subject, and has himself undertaken frequent and 
fruitful field investigations in different parts of 
Northern India, the present publication igs a very 
welcome addition to the literature of Indian anthro- 
pology. Of the three parts of which it consists, the first 
describes ‘the development of cultural anthropology in 
general and of Indian anthropological studies in parti- 
cular from their dim beginnings down to modern 
times. The second part deals sympathetically with the 
problems of population and vital statistics, of taboo 
and similar devices, of the impact of alien cultures and 
influences (specially since the last World War) and; 
of rehabilitation, in relation to the aboriginal tribals 
of India. In the third chapter the author discusses the 
problems of race, of increase of population, of migration 
and immigration, of polygamy and hypergamy, of the 
survival of the unfit and so forth not only with 
reference to the tribals, but also in relation to the 
general population of this country. A number of tables 
and diagrams, a select bibliography and two indices 
add to the usefulness of the present volume. It is to 
be hoped that in a future edition more attention will 
be paid to the tribes of Southern India who have been 
almost completely ignored in the present work. 

U. N. Guosar 


SANSKRIT 


JIVANANDANAM OF ANANDARAYA MAKHIN: 

Edited by Vaidyaratna Pandit M. Duraiswami Aiyan- 
gar, AKAC.,  <Ayurvedabhusana,  Ayurvedacharya.. 
The Adyar Library Series No. 39. The Adyar Library® 
Adyar. Madras. Price Rs. 20. 


We have here a beautiful edition of the allegorical 
Sanskrit drama Jivanandanam of Anandarayamakhin 
who lived in Tanjore towards the end of the 17th 
and the begining of the 18th century. The edition 


is based on two previous editions: one published in 
Mysore in 1881 and the other in Bombay in the 
Kavyamala series in 1891. The former edition in 
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Telugu script which does not appear to have been 
used in preparing the latter has considerably helped 
the learned editor in correcting and improving the 
text of the present edition. A number of emendations 
also seem to have been suggested by “him, But un- 
fortunately there is no indication given to distinguish 
the emendations from the readings of the Telugu 
edition. We have instead a long list of the improve- 
ments made in the editions upon the readings of the 
Bombay edition. Curiously enough no manuscript of 
the work was utilised in preparing the edition though 
at least two are reported to exist in two well-known 
manuscript Libraries—Madras . Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and Alwar State Library. A search and colla- 


tion of available manuscripts is essential in 
properly editing,’ and determining the correct. 
text of any old work. The learned editor’s 


own commentary is elaborate and lucid. Being a 
specialist in Indian medical science he has had .the 
privilege of being able to bring out the significance of 
the numerous passages relating to the doctrines of the 
Ayurveda which the drama incidentally seeks to pro- 
pound. The two long introductions—one in English 
and the other in Sanskrit—give much useful informa- 
tion about the author and his- allegorical dramas, 
especially in comparison with other works of the 


same type. P 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI : 

BANKER KATHA,: By Anath Bandhu Dutta. 

Published by General Printers and Publishers, Ltd., 
Calcutta. Pp. xiti +187. Price Rs. 8. . 


This book is welcome as a valuable contribution - 


to banking literature in Bengali. The author has 
admirably succeeded in expressing in simple Bengali 
all the necessary information with regard to banking 
law and practice prevailing in our country. The book 
will prove useful to all who have bank connections. 
The banking public and students will find it helpful 
and informing. The price appears to be a little too high 
for our common réaders, 
P. C. Guosa 


PRATHAM PRASNA (Second Edition) : By Rai- 
mohan Saha. Sree Guru Library, 204 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 4. : 


Sj. Raimohan Saha’s novel Pratham Prasna or 
‘The First Question’ created some sensation in Bengali 
literature when it was first published a decade ago. 
The book which is different from the. commonplace 
fiction displays the author’s ‘originality of thought 
and conception: 

In our Hindu society there are many evil social 
customs which have created a gulf of difference 
between man and man. It cannot be denied that the 
caste system is one of the main causes of ‘our racial 
and national degeneration. Pamu, the hero of the 
present novel, is a, talented young man of a very g0- 
ahead spirit, with progressive ideas. His life’s mission 
4s to bring revolutionary changes in our social life. He 
is inspired with the idea of creating a new society 
wherein there will be no distinction of caste and creed, 
and the introduction of interecaste marriage in our. 
society is one of the main items of hig nation- 
building work. Bina a highly accomplished gir] of 
an aristocratic Hindu family is attr&cted towards 
Pamu, the prince among men. But alas, when Bina 
comes to learn that her lover is the son of a cobbler 
her idol ig shattered to pieces and her heart is filled 


‘translating Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s To Wome. 
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with abhorrence and hatred towards Pamu on-y because 
of his low origin. Such is the power of prezidice! _ 

The writer has shown great skill and coility in 
depicting Pamu’s character and has giver such & 
realistic touch to all other characters that ite reader 
finishes the book with a. vital question haunting bis 


-mind. He broods over: the evil effects of socia. injustice 


done to human beings from the remote past and 
amidst encircling gloom he sees a ray of hrpe when 
he thinks that a new society of Pamu’s conception 


wiay materialise in future. 
Nautrn1 Kumar Buapra 


HINDI | 

SITAR-MARG (Part I): Shripada Bandyo- 
padhyaya. Vani Mandir, Premnagar, Sabzimer ti, Deth. 
Pp. 269. Price Rs. 6. 

VITAT VADYA-SHIKSHA (Part I): Shripada 
Bandyopadhyaya. Vani Mandir, Premnag-r, Sabzi- 
mandi, Delhi. Pp. 68. Price Re. 1-4. 

The author is a well-known writer on Indian 
instrumental music, almost a pioneer in the field o! 


pertinent literature. The two books, the first a conti- 
nuation of his previous scholarly study on the difficult 


. art of playing on the sitar, and the second, the first im 


the series of his proposed booklets dealing -vith the 
technique of handling israj, dilruba and viclin-~can 
serve as very helpful tutors to all students of Indian 
instrumental music. The author's treatment of the 
subject is both deep and detailed. Proof-c-rrecting, 
however, needed greater watchfulness. fe 


GUJARATI 


(1) SHRI JAMNALALJI: By Ghansh,am Daa 
Birla. Paper cover. Pp. 48. Price six annas. 


(2) BEHENOHE: By Karimbhai Vora. Paper 
cover. Pp. 44 Price six annas. 
(3) RACHANATMAK KARYAKRAM : By 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Paper cover. Pp. 43. 
Price six annas. 

(4) HAZRAT MOHAMMAD AND ISLAM: By 
Pandit Sundarlal. Paper cover. Pp. 162. Price Re. 1. 


All four published .by the Navjivan Fiakashan 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. 1946. 

Birlaji’s life of the late Jammnalalji written in easy 
Hindi has been translated into equally easy Gujarati 
.by.a Muslim writer Karimbhai Vora. All lead_ag inci- 
dents in the life of this “adopted son” of Candhiji 
have been described in a most matter-of-fe+t and 
therefore interesting way. It is full of infozmation. 
Karimbhai Vora has equally well acquitted ene 

e 
has been at ‘pains to point out how ker sisters can 
render useful social work,’ both in towns and villages. 
Her own experience in the line -has furnished ker with 
the means of her advice and guidance. Ge.adhiji’s 
work on reconstruction, its secret and its prope place, 
is running its fourth edition and its eighteen caaptera 
are a store-house of materials, which can be utitsed by 
any -social worker, big or small, ‘Pandit Suncurlalji’s 
work in Hindi, Hazrat Mohammad and Islam, tas fur- 
nished the basis of thé text of this book ry Mr. 
Mashruwala.It is.a comprehensive and detaile. work 
and -brings out in strong relief the good and kimani- 
tarian points of the great creed and its fundamentals 
as propounded by the prophet. , ror 
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‘DISCRIMINATING * MEN 


‘Each Zenith wateh is a worthy example 
_ of the finest craftsmanship; slim and 
. elegant, with unquestioned accuracy 
day in and day out. Men throughout 
the world prefer Zenith, for here is 
.fhe watch of renowned reliability yet 
‘moderate in price. 


No. 1244 — On left, 1B JewelZeniite 
movement, with chrome plated 
ease and steel back. Arabio 
numerals, a8 illustrated. Re. 170. 


No. 1234—-On right, 16-Jewe] 
Plated case and steel beck. 
Roman figures with raised gilt FAVRE-LEUBA & COMPANY LIMITED 
dots, es Mlustrated. Rs. 170. "BOMBAY & CALCUTTA 
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Some Inevitable Consequences of 
India’s Partition 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha observes in The 
Hindustan Review : 


It is generally said, and perhaps believed, that the 
late Punjabi poet, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, first started the 
idea of Pakistan in his presidential address at the 
Allahabad session of the Muslim League, in 1930. This 
is not at all correct, as such a proposal had been made 
by many leaders, both Hindu and Muslim, long before 
that year. That great leader,:the late Shri Lajpat Rai 
of Lahore, was one of them. When it became clear to him 
that the Muslims would not give up their separate elec- 
torates, he felt that such separatism would inevitably 
lead to a separate Muslim State, particularly because 
there were in India certain Muslim-majority areas, both 
re Punjab and Bengal. He wrote accordingly in 

“Let those who demand communal representation, with 
separate electorates in all the representative institutions 
of the land, honestly confess that they do not believe 
in nationalism, or in a united India. The two things 
are absolutely irreconcilable. Mr. M. A. Jinnah is the 
latest recruit to this party, and I really cannot under- 
stand how he calls himself a nationalist still. My 
suggestion is that the Punjab should be partitioned into 
two provinces, the Western Punjab with a large Muslim- 
majority area to be a Muslim-governed province; and the 
Eastern Punjab with a large Hindu-Sikh majority to be 
a non-Muslim-governed province.” 

He contemplated, however, a federation for both of 
them, and not their existence as independent Sovereign 
States, as now carried out. 

Being in favour of the creation of separate Muslim 
State but united with Hindu States under a national 
federal government, Shri Lajpat Rai went on to say: 
“Under my scheme Muslims will have four States: (1) the 
Pathan province, or North-West Frontier; (2) Western 
Punjab; (3) Sind and (4) Eastern Bengal. If there are 
compact Muslim communities in any other part of India, 
sufficiently large to form ‘a province, they should be 
similarly constituted. 
into a Muslim India and a non-Muslim India.” 

But at the time he wrote (1925) nobody, including 
the Muslim Leaguers, and not excepting even Mr. Jinnah, 
could give any serious thought to Shri Lajpat Rai’s pro- 
posal. The Muslims were obviously, at that time more or 
less sufficiently attached to the conception of India, as 
a whole, as their country, and had not enough courage 
to envisage a separate political existence and to fend for 
themselves. 

- However, Mr. Matlubul Hasan in his book on Mr. 
Jinnah, asserts that it was Shri Lajpat Rai who heralded 
the idea of a partition of India, such as was carried out, 
in an even larger measure, in August, 01947. It has been 
stated by me, in a number of contributions to the press, 
that none of the propounders of the theory of the parti- 
tion of India, nor those who acquiesced in its implement- 
ing, had the faintest notion of its very grave consequences, 


Tt means a clear partition of India - 








which had ensued since, and which need to rec unting 
now. ; 
But the partition having been carried out Jet us 
hope, not for:all time) it behoves us to study c_refully 
the effects of the economic and, politicc] dis-uption 
brought about, so as to be able to appreciate whether 
there can reasonably he inferred from wnimpe.chable 
deta, facts and figures, any prospect of tae re. malga- 


mation of either the eastern area (in Bengal). or 
the north-western area, or of both, or none. Such 
attempts had already been made by “ome Hindu 


and Muslim publicists, of which the most notalle are 
those by Shri Ghanshyam Das Birla, and Professo~ Nefis 
Ahmed. The former tried to show, soon af:er thc parti- 
tion was achieved by the Muslim League, hat a3 com- 
pared with the Union of India, the industria! equipments. 
economic resources, and mechanical concrivances, of 
Pakistan were not worth the name. This elicited the 
obvious retort from the Leaguers, and thei- sup~orters. 
that it was just because of.it that Mr. Jimah and his 
followers had insisted upon. and success-ully |rought 
about, the partition of India, so that in the Muslim- 
majority areas may flourish , (by their grovth, develop. 
ment, and expancion) industries, to which grea.er—or 
rather much greater—attention would be paic by tle new 
Government of Pakistan. 


Muslim League publicists had betrayed az 
almost deplorable anxiety to establish that Paki- 
stan was, even at present, econcmicaly « 
thoroughly sound: proposition. 


It would emerge before long as a State wholly inde. 
pendent of the Indian Union in things and matters indus- 
trial, and become quite as prosperous a: the Sister 
Dominion. Of the dimerous: publicatiens on the s ibject. 
perliaps the most ambitious and the most pzetentiaus is 
a book written by Professor Nafis Ahmed, calle? The 
Basis of Pakistan (Thacker, Spink, and Co, Calcutta). 
The author, who claims to be a geoprapher, had distussed 
in it the question under consideration, and souzht io 
establish the conclusions mentioned above. . 

Unfortunately, his book Jabours under < grave dis- 
advantage. Its last page had been printed off ca Sth 
February, 1947—that is, nearly four months before the 
schemie of partition, as agreed to was announced cn the 
8rd June, and more than six months before it was actually 
carried out on the 15th of August of that year. under 
the terms of the Radcliffe award. In the ci-cumstances, 
the author’s discussions of the subject are rot so mrch 
factual as speculative, 


A far better expositor of the economics of 
Pakistan is a Parsee Professor of Kazachi, 1.ho 
now prides in calling himself a “Pakictani.’ 

It is Professor Maneck B. Pithawalla, whose ko0!:— 
called ‘An Introduction to Pakistan (Kartrak Buiding, 
Victoria Road, Karachi)—-raises before one’s minds cye 


visions’ of a great economic and industrial renaissarce in 
the new-born Dominion achieved by Mr. Jinnch, previded 
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the Government conceive and execute the various plans 
suited to the terrain, and to the genius of the people of 
Pakistan which, he says, they are well set to undertake. 
He at:ributes the present undeveloped and almost famished 
nature of these erstwhile parts of India to the British 
treating the whole country as a single unit, and not 
' developing every region or part of the country “intensively— 
as perhaps the author himself would have done had he 
been. the sole ruler of India. The result, he saysy Was 
that industries in India had been concentrated in certain 
areas only, to the neglect and detriment of such other 
areas es had been now grouped in the two blocks consti- 
tuting Pakistan. . His study of this Dominion’s resources 
has led him to conclude that “it is only idle and false 
econamists who indulge in vague calculations, and whose 
feet are not firmly fixed on the earth in Pakistan, who 
can say that it will be an economic failure.” 

- As the author is (a) a Parsee who takes pride in 
Pakistan as a Paikstani, (b) a Dean of the Faculty of 
Scierce in the University of Sindh, (c) a specialist in 
Geography and Geology, and (d) a dabbler in current 
Indo-Pakistan politics, in full sympathy with the separatist 
ideologies of Pakistan, it is worth while listening to him 
in preference to any other Asiatic. He says: 

“There- are two ‘separate Pakistans, without much 
commestness, and also without a corridor, excepting the 
sea; and that too right round the whole Indian peninsula. 
The koundary between West Punjab, belonging to Pakis- 
tan, and East Punjab, belonging to the Indian Union, 
is about 200 miles long.” Pakistan “happens to be the 
largest Muslim State in the world. Its. western zone is 
larger in area than France and Germany combined, There 
are four Provinces (1) Sind, (2)° West Punjab, (3) 
Norta:West Frontier Province, and (4) Baluchistan. There 
is no natural frontier, but rather an unnatural disruption 
of water course, and other lines of communications, about 
500 miles long.” 

_’ “Both the western and eastern sectors of Pakistan 
have in general; certain natural disadvantages. _ Both 
Western and Eastern Pakistans cover 2,33,100 square 
miles, of which 1779,000 square miles belong to the 
former, and 54,100 to the latter. This comes to only 
abort 15 per cent of the total area of India. Eastern 
Pakistan (only about 54,100 square miles in area) is 
less than one-third of Western Pakistan in extent”— 
though it is darger in population, 

Having given the general sketch, quoted above, 
Professor Pithawalla goes into the following details: 

“The North-West Frontier Piovince is largely: a 
hilly country. Its total area is enarly 38,665, out of which 
only about 14,300 square miles are inherited by the 
Government of Pakistan, the rest belonging to the different 
hill-rribes, The Dondot Colliery (in the West Punjab) 
is m a very poor condition, and the mines are not at all 
worked on any modern scientific principles. Iron and coal 
generally go together, and so in the Dandot mines, pyrites- 
fis ciso found but in the same condition as the coal seams, 
The output of coal (as shown in official records) was 
only 95,000 tons during the year 1933. Since then the 
coliiery has deteriorated.” As if this statement was not 
sufficiently pointed, and with a view to emphasise’ it 
further, the learned Professor adds: “The prospects of 
mineral resources of the Dominion of Pakistan, especially 
of key-minerals and metallic ores, are, on the whole, 
poor.” We are then told: “Agriculture is the mainstay of 
the whole dominion of Pakistan, Western Pakistan, being 
dry land, has very few forests ana fa -' >educts in con- 
sequence. On the whole,’ Paki.i.. zot only 9,000 
square miles of reserved and prétected forests against 
some 70,000 square miles of them in the Indian Union, 
The only possible connection between Eastern and West- 
ern Pakisten, for all heavy cargoes, is the sea route from 
Karachi to Chittagong, but the distance is not less than 
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3,000 miles. The population of Pakistan forms. 16.9 per 
cent of the total population, while it. possesses only 14.7 
per cent of the total Indian area. The total Muslim 
population in Pakistan is nearly 47.8 million, and an 


equal number of people, that is nearly half of the 
(Muslim) community, is still living in the Indian 
Union.” 


To condense the above statements in a few lines : 
(a) the two portions of Pakistan are divided by an 
enormous “foreign” area of about a thousand miles extend- 
ing over five Provinces of the Indian’ Union—East Pun- 
jab, Delhi, the United Provinces, Bihar, and West Bengal 
—with no corridor facilitating inter-communication 
between them, (as was at one time desired by Mr. Jinnah) 
except by a sea route of 3,000 miles between Karachi and 
Chittagong; (b) Pakistan’s population is but 16 per 
cent, and area only 14 per cent of that of India, while 
her forests are only 9,000 as against 70,000 square 
miles of India’s; (c) Pakistan contains (roughly speak- 
ing) but half the Muslim population of undivided India 
—so it has not at all been able to solve the problem 
of Muslim minorities in India, or of the Hindu minority 
of 13 millions in East Bengal; and (d) the whole 
country is purely agricultural. and there are no industries 
anywhere, at present, worth the name—the only coal 
ming, at one particular place being in a deteriorated con- 
These salient points sum up, in brief, the 
admissions of Professor Pithawalla about the present 
economic and industrial condition of the largest inde- 
pendent Sovereign Muslim State of Pakistan, the fifth 
amongst the States of the world, which he assures us 
“only idle and false economists” declare will be’ “an 
economic failure.” But do his data and facts support 
his view? 

A much more informing exposition of the 
economic and political conditions of Pakistan is 
furnished in a contribution to a Madras weekly, 
by a “British officer.” 


‘The officer was in the service of what he had chosen 
as the designation of his article—‘“The Fifth Largest 
State.” He writes: 

“The impression I gained in Eastern Pakistan was 
that the Muslim has not, in fact, escaped from Hindu 
dominance, as he thought he had. The great majority 
of the shop-keepers, bankers, landowners are Hindus, 


‘and the Muslim’s economic servitude is nearly as com- 


plete as in former days. In the first enthusiasm for 
Pakistan the Muslim cultivator had imagined that his 
economic dependence would be removed by Government 
action. But the economic chains. in question are more 
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the result of religious principles than anything else. The 
Hindu has never deliberately set out to put his Muslim 
counterpart Into a position of economic dependence on 
him, Rather has it been done by the Hindu’s business 
sense not having heen stifled by his religion. Other 
factors in favour of the Hindus include the joint 
family system, and their better organised philanthropy 
with its beneficial effect on their education. So, in spite 
of his jubilation, the Muslim of East Pakistan has not 
escaped from Hindu influence in reality, and this fact 
he is only just beginning to realise.” ‘ 

“Another impression ig that East Pakistan has lost 
its heart and its mouth. Its brain has been much im 
proved by having its own provincial Government, and an 
influx of efficient Muslim administrators from all over 
India. But any organisation or body finds it most incon- 
venient to have no heart and no mouth. Calcutta repre- 
sents these two vital parts, and Bast Pakistan feels their 
severance as would «ny other living organism. Unless a 
heart and a mouth can be reconstructed within a year or 


two, East Pakistan will suffer the fate that one would’ 


expect when such vital organs are removed. Chittagong 
is East Pakistan’s hope. . But Chittagong has got to be 
expanded by a Pakistan in economic childhood. It will 
be many years 
Pakistan’s heart and mouth. Can the province, with- 
out two such vital necessities, last so long?” ; 

As regards some other impressions of Eastern Pakis- 
tan and her people, the British officer records his views 
as follows: 

“The Pakistani, (the Muslim in Pakistan) is still an 
Indian, through and through. If educated, he thinks 
(himself) an ‘Indian’ automatically, and then remembers 
that he is not one. So many of his ideas, interests, back- 
ground, hopes, and ambitions (personal and national) are 
impregnated with a completely Indian complex. If real 
social, political and economic equality between communi- 
ties could be achieved, then the Muslims of Pakistan 
would quickly be tempted back in the fold of a united 
India. The achievement of that equality is the task of 
the Hindu!’ . 

Will-the Bengal Hindu, who succeeded, in 1947, in 
getting Bengal divided, by means of a-strenuous and 
vehement agitation for the separation of Hindu majority 
areas, prove himself equal to the occasion? 

The “British Officer” concludes his observations on 
Pakistan as follows: 

“There is much looking back over the shoulder, and 
Pakistan is a very impecunious country, and’not able to 
pay its servants the. salaries that they have had in ‘the 
past. The most sturdy and experienced political faction 
or party—the Red Shirts of the North-West Frontier 
Province—are in deadly opposition. 
action may send that party underground, but wil] never 
kill it. The members of that party do not fear Hindus, 


and want a share of India’s prestige, and they will get - 


it. Pakistan appears to have fewer friends on the 
North-West Frontier than she imagined. Much of the 
North-West Frontier is antagonistic to Muslim League 
dominance. Sind unwillingly loses its capital.” 


“The Hindu and Muslim areas of India are inter- . 


dependent. Not only would Hindus need some of the 
resources of Pakistan for industrial life, but Pakistan 
would desperately need great quantities of the resources 
of ‘Hindustan”—so wrote, in 1944, Professor Charles 
Bebre (of the Columbia University of New York) in a 
penetrating analysis of the subject,,in one of the leading 
American quarterlies, called Foreign Affairs. Mr. Jinnah 
when confronted with a similar argument; two years 
previously, had told the representative of the New York 
Times: 

“Afghanistan is a poor country but it gets along; so 
does Iraq. If we are willing to live sensibly and poorly 
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so long as we have freedom, why should the Hindus 
object? The economy will take care of itself in time.” 
That -was his line of argument—a gooc retort, but 
not at all: convincing. 
Though a nation can become wealthy [y the deve- 
lopment and expansion of industry, as may 3e some day 


-the natives of the Union of India, no sersible person 


should forget that a simpler method of acquiring wealth 
is by appropriating by force the outcome of the labours 
of your more industrious and wealthier neiglbours. Solon 
is said to have told Croesus—the proverbial richest man 
of his time—that the person who had more iron at his 
disposal would ultimately come to possess all the 
accumulated gold of others. 


Will There b> a Third World War? 


The hopes ‘ ‘ng peace are fast reced- 
ing, and humusiw.«..cuds aghast at the prospect 
of another devastating, world war. F. W. Corbett 
writes in The Indian Review: 


Today, fully two years after the termination of the 
war, we are still chasing after that elusive peace, and 
the whole world lives in a state of constact tension in 
strongly opposing camps, on the very brink of the preci- 
pice of another war into which it may be hurled, at any 
moment, 

This is because the causes of war lie deeper than the 
bellicose creeds and imperialistic ambitions of Hitler, 
Mussolini or Tojo. To end war, we must destroy Hitler 
and, Hitlerism in ourselves also. Because, con-rary to com. 
mon belief, each one of us unconsciously harbours Hitler 
and Hitlerism in our hearts, and practises Hitlerism in 
our daily lives, by our selfishness, arrogance greed, and 
lack of consideration for the needs and the feelings of those 
we call our fellowmen, . 

Let us consider a few of the main indictments against 
Hitler and Hitlerism in language understancable by the 
average man, 

‘The first is, that Hitler and his henchmen sought to 
depose God and to destroy religion. In this svientific age, 
there is a great gulf between the precept and the practice 


‘of one’s religion, and Christians, Hindus, end Muslims 


alike scoff at agelong religious beliefs as so much super- 
stition, and, like the Hitlerites, invent new aml convenient 
forms of religion for themselves. 

The next indictment is race arrogance. Here also, 
the Nazis openly called themselves the Her-cnvolk, and 
sought to subject all ‘inferior races’ to their service. But 
is there not race arrogance, and, to a greater extent, class 
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arrogarce among us ‘democrats’ not only as nations and 
groups, but also as individuals? We consider as inferiors 
all those who do not happen to be of the same colour, 
race,- =enguage, or way of thinking as ourselves. 


There are as rigorous class distinctions in 
Eurore and America, as there are caSte distinc- 
tions in India, and, in India there are minor 
caste distinctions even among the ‘depressed 
classes.’ . 


This is the cause and the lesson of the perpetual 
strikes that now afflict the whole world, in Europe, 
America, Africa or Asia? Amd this ‘is the true signi- 
ficance of the bloody strugglés now going on in France, 
Greece. Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China and elsewhere. It 
is the eternal upsurge of class against class, of the labourer 
agains: the stranglehold of the employer, and of the sub- 
ject race against the domination of the Imperialist. 

J Ths next indictment against Hitler and Hitleriem is 
that they sought to enslave the weaker nations to work 
for the comfort and wealth of the master Nordic Germans. 
What about the victors in this war for freedom? Are 
there still not subject races under their heel in Indo« 
China. Indonesia, Malaya, Africa and elsewhere, all struggl- 
ing helplessly to shake off the exploiter? Are they differ- 
ent from the weaker nations of Europe because of their 
coloure And what about ourselves? Do we not, each 
one af us, in a greater or lesser degree, exploit the weaker 
brethren of our own race and kind by making them 
work long hours for our comfort ‘or profit at an a 
wage? . 

The last indictment we will consider is the systematic 

starving of the weaker and subjugated peoples. Here again, 

it was openly stated, that whoever starved, it would not 
be tke German people. ‘ They, at least, had the excuse that 
they were starving their enemies, but retribution has 
already overtaken them. What of ourselves in regard to 

our onn people? S 

Today, all over Inlia, and practically all over the world, 
there = dire distress owing to the high cost and the scarcity 
of fonc, and we glibly blame the profiteers and blacks 
marketsers, who cannot carry on their nefarious trade if 
we did not buy from them. 


Tet us pause here, and consider, whether we 
have, however unintentionally, followed the pre- 
cepts of Hitler and Hitlerism, rather than the 
precepts of our respective religions. 

We may then begin by restoring God and religion to 
their croper places in cur individual and corporate lives. 
We can, at the same time, eschew class and race arro- 
gatce, and cease exploiting our weaker brethren, each 
in our little way, for our pleasure or profit. 
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And,* having done this, we can.use our influence 
with our respective Governments, to set their policies in 
the right direction. 7 ; 

In the international sphere we can see that no people 
or country is exploited or subjugated because it is weak, or 
because any of its natural resources are coveted by the 
stronger. Rather that it be given the help and guidance 
for the development of these resources for the benefit of 
themselves and others. 

. As long as millions of human beings are struggling 
for their freedom in Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China and 
elsewhere, and are being ruthlessly put down by the 
armed might of the imperialistic powers who have learnt 
nothing from the last war, but cloak their imperialistic 
designs by calling these people communists, there can be 
no peace. As long as a handful of interested “Powers” 
impudently decide that the former Ttalian colonies and 
other territories are not fit for self-government, and pro- 
ceed to apportion them among themselves in pursuance of 
their own power politics, and without consulting the 
wishes of the people concerned, there can he no peace. 
As long as minorities are deprived of their rights because 
of their colour in South Africa, America and elsewhere, 
there can be no peace. There can be only constant con- 
flict, which must inevitably lead to the third world war. 


It is idle to pretend that we can totally 
abolish war. We-can only localise it. Conflicts 
between neighbouring states and peoples there 
will always be, but they can, and must be 
localised. - 


To-day, we stand, not at the parting of the ways, as 
the old saying goes, but are being rushed, in spite of 
ourselves, to the edge of a precipice, Beyond lies the third 
world war, with all its horrors. One step forward, and 
we are in it. 

Rétrace a few steps, difficult at first, but easier as we 
go along and we reach the heaven of universal world peace, 
and brotherhood. The step forward lies through the con- 
tinued exploitation of the weak, by the individual; the group, 
and the nation. The retracing steps are the eschewal of 
exploitation, race arrogance, and class arrogance by the 


. individual, the group, and the nation. One leads through 


a policy of patience, tolerance, justice and mutual re- 
adjustment, to an era of harmony, goodwill, and universal 
peace. The other, through a policy of intolerance, re- 
pression, exploitation, and the insistence on the main- 
tenance of the status qua, in favour of the strong, to the 
third world war, more devastating than the first two put 
together, which. will destroy, perhaps for ever, all that 
remains of civilisation as we know it to-day, and yet, 
not usher in the millennium. The Choice is ours. 
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Springtime is the season of Sunshine and Flowers—the time 
when Nature discards her old raiment of dried leaves and puts on 
a new robe of green foliage. 


In human body too, this great change is taking place every 
moment. For the protection and upkeep of our body, every hour 
millions of red blood-cells are dying and new ones are taking 
their place. Do you know who maintains this supply ? The Liver 
sustains and protects human body by reproduction of red blood-cells 
by assimilation of Protein, Carbo-hydrates and Fat, by assisting 
digestion by formation of bile, by its anti-toxic and protective 
functions and in several other ways.... 


-So it is only natural thatthe Liver calls for your constant care 


: and. attention, and this is where QUMARESH is -indispensable. 


" QUMARESH protects the Liverz& Stomach from the diseases 


‘like Infantile Liver, Hepatic Obstruction with Dropsy, Tropical 


Congestion of the Liver, Jaundice, Intestinal troubles during dentition, 


Summer Diarrhoea, Post-natal Anorexia'(Sutika), Anasarca, . etc. 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy’ of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
reatural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological: and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.LR.A.S: (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (eg. in Engiand, America, Afvica, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every, nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknoWledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. : 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at-a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness, His three important 
preniogone (prediction about the British victory. on the very day—2nd 

eptember, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
RAJIYOTISHI achievenient of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept; 1946, and prediction regarding the 
fnture of India and Pakistan. which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted, praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth; the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
c= India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
S"romani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Fanditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed. on any astrologer in India so far, 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says :—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
af Panditji’’ Her Highness’ The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—‘He is no doubt 
a-great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—““The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
se@ing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words,” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :—‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and 
T.ntrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Esonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.’ Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Gaaka, Japan, writes :—‘‘I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
drferent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :—“I have purchased from you severat Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
papved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—“Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness,” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt.. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Acrica :—“I had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions’’, etc., etc. and many others, 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
bim son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
R:, 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome | efiemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
ir services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
Tris is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2, Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 

SARASWATI KAVACHA,—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9. 

MOHINI KAVACHA,.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Res. 11-8. 
Sresial Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. - - - - 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd. 

( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Kast ). 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, “‘ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 
Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. . . . . Phone: B. B, 3685. 
. LONDON OFFICE :—Mr. M. A. CURTIS, ?7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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Leo Tolstoi 


F. Golovenchenko writes in the Pravda on 
Tolstoi at the 120th anniversary of his birth: 


One hundred and twenty years ago, on September 
9th, 1828, in Yasnaya Polyana, Leo Tolstoi, the great 
Russian writer and patriot, was born. 

Thé name of Tolstoi is one of the most popular in 
world literature and is dear to the heart of every Soviet 
person, In a conversation with Gorky, V. 1. Lenin once 


said about Tolstoi: 

“What a rock! eh? What a colossus! There, old 
man, is an artist. And do you know what else is as- 
tounding? Before that count the real muzhik did not 
exist in literature....Who in Europe can be placed along- 
side him?” 

And he answered himself: ‘No one.” 

Stalin placed Tolstoi’s name among those that form 
the pride and glory of the Russian nation. * 

Leo Tolstoi’s ideas as artist and. thinker were formed 
in the period between 1861 and 1905. His great works 
give a faithful portrayal of old pre-revolutionary Russia. 
As Lenin pointed out, “Tolstoi in his works succeeded 
in posing so many great problems, in rising to such 
artistic power that his works have taken one of the first 
places in world belles lettres. The epoch, of preparation, 
for revolution in one of the countries oppressed by the 
advocates of serfdom stood out, due to the inspired in- 
terpretation of Tolstoi, as a step forward in the artistic 
development of all humanity.” Lenin’s articles contain 
a profound analysis of the great writer’s work, reveal- 
ing the grandeur and force of his talent. 

Tolstoi belonged by birth to the upper artistocracy, 
but he broke with his class, with “all the customary 
ideas of that milieu, and in his later works hurled 
passionate criticism against all state, religious, social 
and economic systems based on the enslavement of the 
masses, on their poverty, on the ruin of the peasants 
and petty property-owners in general, on the violence 
and hypocrisy which from top to bottom pervade’ all 
contemporary life,” wrote Lenin in 1910. 


Cowrrapicrory Work 

Tolstoi’s work is exceedingly contradictory. His 
writings express a passionate and outspoken protest 
against oppression and violence, against the tsar, land- 
owners and capitalists ; they contain devastating criticism 
of the bourgeois bureaucratic regime; they ridicule the 
court and the church. On the other hand, Tolstoi gives 
false and worthless recipes: instead of active struggle 
against evil he calls for evangelical humility, non-tesis- 
tance and aloofness from politics. He seeks for an 
answer in the “eternal truths” of morality, turns to the 
false sources of Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
turns away from the struggle for emancipation being 
waged by the proletariat. 

Lenin pointed ,out that Tolstoi is ridiculous as a 
prophet disclosing new recipes for the salvation of man- 
kind, but he is great as the exponent ef the ideas and 
moods which were rife among the millions of Russian 
peasants at the time of the advent of the bourgeois re- 
volution in Russia. Tolstoi succeeded in masterfully 
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transmitting the mood of the wide masses of the peasantry, 
in describing their life and expressing their instinctive 
feeling of protest and indignation. Lenin called Tolstoi 
the mirror of the Russian revolution because he 
“amazingly lucidly embodied in his works—both as artist 
and as thinker and preacher—the features of the his. 
torical peculiarity of, the whole first Russian revolution, 
its strength and its weakness.” The leader «of the Rus- 
sian revolution highly valued the critical element in 
Toistoi’s work and saw the distinctive feature of his 
criticism, its historical significance, in the fact that it 
expressed the collapse of the ideas of the widest masses 
in Russia with a force inherent only in great artists. 
‘According to Lenin. Tolstoi’s works reflect “the great 
human ocean, stirred to its very depths, with all its 
weakness and all its strong points.” 


ToLsror, THE PEAK ‘oF 20TH CenTuRY Reratism 


Western literature of that period knew no such great 
writer as Tolstoi, so firmly bound to the masses of the 
people. The work of the bourgeois writers of Europe 
and America was negatively affected by the decline of 
bourgeois culture, its separation from the people, its 
deaprture from realism. Despite all the contradictions 
of his philosophy, Tolstoi was firmly convinced that art 
gains force only when it serves the interests of the 
people and is accessible to them. Tolstoi erred in swer- 
ving from the road of the revolutionary democrats, 
Belinsky and Chemishevsky, but being a great realist, he 
succeeded in reflecting in his work an event of world- 
historical significance—the brewing of the Russian re- 
volution. Lenin plainly pointed out: “His world signi- 
ficance as an artist, his worldwide fame as a thinker and 
preacher, both one and the other, reflect each in its 
own way, the world significance of the Russian revolu- 
tion.” The genius of Tolstoi marked the peak of the 
development of 20th century realism. 


A lLiover or CountrymMEn 


World literature knows no other writer who could 
depict human nature, almost imperceptible psychological 
processes, with such faithfulness and power. A national 


‘writer in the truest sense of the word, Tolstoi strikingly 


embodied the essential traits of the Russian people: a 
clean, broad mind, will-power end character, a profound 
love of labour, inexhaustible energy, a striving toward 
happiness and freedom on earth. All his great works 
are imbued with these ideas, above all, War and Peace, 
Anna Karenina, Resurrection, the folk tales. 


“My favourite subject is the Russian people, the 
genuine Russian peasant people,” wrote Tolstot. 

He retained a Jove for the Russian working people 
to the end of his life. He understood the psychulogy of 
the Russian peasant, his life and his fondest dreams. 
He admired the endurance of the Russians, their per- 
severance and fortitude at work, their urge for justice, 
their bravery in danger. 


The great wriler was indignant against authors who 
falsified the history of the Russian people, belitiled 
their dignity and historical merits. On April 4th, 1870, 
he wrote in his memorandum book: . 
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“Tam reading Solovyev’s History, Everything, 
accurding to this history, was outrageous in Russia prior 
to Peter: brutality, plunder, coarseness, stupidity, in- 
ability to accomplish anyshing.... 

“But besides that, in reading of how people plun- 
dered, ruled, fought, destroyed, one involuntarily comes 
to the. question: who plundered and destroyed? And 
fram that question to another: who produced what was 
destoyed? Who and how fed all those people with 
bread? Who made the brocade, the cloth, the clothing 
and precious stones in which the tsars and boyars 
paraded? Who hunted the silver foxes and sables which 
wer= given in gift to ambassadors? Who extracted the 
golc and iron; who bred the horses, cattle and sheep; 
whic built the houses, the palaces; the churches; who 
trarsported the goods? The people live.” 

As a participant in the defence of Sevastopol, his 
firsthand observations: convinced Tolstoi that the basis 
of -he greatness and power of Russia lies not in the 
ruling classes, but rather in the labouring people. 

He was amazed .by the heroism and fortitude of the 
defenders of Sevastopol. The story, “Sevastopol in the 
Marth of December,” is a genuine hymn to the Russian 
soldier-hero, who modestly, unaffectedly, passionately 
loves his country and is ready to give up his life for 
it. “The main, comforting conviction,” wrote Tolstoi, 
“is the conviction of the impossibility .... of anywhere 
und-rmining the strength of the Russian people....” 


“War and PEACE” 

The novel War and Peace occupies an exceptional 
place in the history of Russian literature. Tolstoi turned 
to he period of 1812 after the defeat of tsarist Russia 
in che Crimean campaign and 
shovving the moral forces of the Russian people. The 
nov=]l depicts the strength and power of the Russian 
people and at the same time gives a picture which ex- 
peses the representatives of the higher classes, the up- 
star:s and careerists. It reveals the emptiness, corrup- 
tien and stupidity of the high society of the period, 
shows nobles who in the midst of blood and hattle are 
mot vated by personal gain and sacrifice the national 
inte-ests; it depicts the terrible calamities resulting from 
the quarrels and petty pride of chiefs, from the absence 
of < firm ruling hand. 


‘The true hero of the novel is the people. In the. 


rough drat of the work Tolstoi wrote. “I tried to write 


a iistory of the people.” And further, “for a work to , 


be good cne must love the main, the basic idea in it; 
thus in War and Peace I loved the folk idea due to 
the war of 1812.” 

Tolstai showed that the war of 1812 was a people’s 
emencipating war. The folk idea pervades Tolstoi’s 
enitre great work. The author depicts the patriotic 
upsarge of the populace which from Smolensk to Moscow 
wen off into the interior of the country upon the ap- 
preech of the French leaving their belongings behind and 
destroying what could be destroyed. 

And Kutuzov is dear to Tolstoi for the very reason 
thet he is a Russian and the leader of a people’s war. 
The genius of Kutuzov lay in his ability to understand 
the popular interests, the popular feelings in all their 
fullness, to merge with the striving of the people to resist 
the enemy. 


However, the portrayal of Kutuzov also brings out | 


the weak points of Tolstoi’s philosophy. Tolstoi attri- 
but-d to the great commander the qualities of an advo- 
cate of non-resistance and belittled the role of initiative 
and. will-power in his character. He depicted Kutuzov 
net aS a great strategist, but as a man Jacking initiative, 
waic believed that in war everything takes place of itself, 
that all historical events are predetermined by the powers 
ahove. This is fatalism and is foreign to the scientific 


set himself the aim of. 
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understanding of the role of personality in history. Such 
an -interpretation is in contradiction to the truth; it 
distorts the figure of the great commander, who, accord- 
ing to Stalin’s profound analysis “brought Napoleon and 
his army to destruction by means of a well-prepared 
counter-offensive.” 

. Tse Reactionary ASPECT 

Even more strongly: is fatalism personified in the 
figure of Platon Karatayev. This figure reflects the traits 
of the patriarchal, down-trodden peasant, but Tolstoi 
idealized these traits, admired them and tried to pass 
them off for the national character. Platon Karatayev 
reflects most strongly the reactionary side of Tolstoi’s 
ideology. He is the personification of passivity, humility 
and non-resistance to evil. He is indiffenent to every- 
thing about him, takes the good and bad in life in the 
same way, trusts himself to god and rejects a rational 
solution of problems, holding that everything takes place 
“not a8 man proposes, but as god disposes.” In this 
character is contained a clear expression of Tolstoyism, 


. the birth of a blind, slavish principle against which the 


advanced representatives of the Russian people waged 
such a relentless struggle. 

The great writer, however, also portrayed the heroic 
character of the Russian people, which appeared so 
vividly in the Patriotic War of 1812. He showed that 
the Russian peasants did not submit to the enemy, that 
they declared a holy war against Napoleon and emerged 
victorious from it. Tolstoi called guerilla warfare a folk 
cudgel which indiscriminately, regardless of tastes and 
rules, rose and fell, belabouring the French until it drove 
them from Russia. 

‘Tolstoi is great in his criticism of the old world, 
a world of violence and slavery. He proclaimed idleness, 
exploitation, private ownership of the land, odious crimes. 
He declared that the capitalist and land-owning classes 
had no justification for existence in the eyes of the 
people and kept their positions exclusively by force, 
cunning and craft. 

The works of Tolstoi are brilliant documents, ex- 
posing tsarist Russia, the evils from which it suffered. 
“With his lips,’ wrote Lenin in 1910, “speak all the 
many millions of the Russian people who already hate 
the masters of contemporary life but who have not as 
yet arrived at a conscious, consistent, implacable struggle) 
to the end with them.” 

. Tolstoi tore off “all and every mask” not only from 
the oppressors of his people. He described with all his 
immense power the hypocrisy, falsehood and_bestial 
greed of the western European and American bourgeoisie. 
When a certain American agency appealed to Tolstoi to 
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help the Boer representatives “get into,the good graces 
of America,” ‘Tolstoi telegraphed in reply: “The good 
graces of America can only consist in threats of war 
and J, therefore, sere that I cannot comply with your 
* request.” 

In old tsarist ‘Russe Leo Tolstoi was persecuted; the 
synod anathematized him; his writings were forbidden. 
In an article on the death of Tolstoi in 1910 Lenin wrote: 
“Tolstoi, the artist, is known to an insignificant minority 
even in Russia. For his great works to really become 
the property of wl, we need struggle and struggle against 
a social order which has doomed millions and tens of 
millions to darkness, neglect, drudgery and poverty; we 
need’ a socialist revolution.” 


Indeed, only after the great October Revolution did — 


the great works of Tolstoi, the. artist, become acccessible 
to-millions. The name of Leo Tolstoi has the love and 
profound veneration of all the peoples of the. USSR. 

In the years of the Soviet power 27.5 million copies 
of the works of the great writer have been printed in 
59 languages of. the peoples of the Soviet: Union. The 
true popularity of Tolstoi became possible only after the 
Soviet people, led by the party of Lenin and Stalin, had 
built up a free, happy life. 


Tolstoi, the great artist, who gave such incomparable ~ 


pictures of Russian life, such first-class works of world 
literature reflecting the grandeur and talent of his people, 
is dear to all their hearts. —Tass- News Agency of the 
U.S.S.R. . 


_India Necessary to Marshall Plan’s Success e 


Louis Fischer, Vice-President of the India 
League of America, delivered a speech, at 
Willkie Memorial Building, New York City, 
on December 14th 1948, excerpts from which 
_ are given below: 

‘ “Without the Indian market, the Marshall Plan and 
the economic rehabilitation of Japan will be seriously 
handicapped,” Louis Fischer, who visited India this 
summer (1948), told the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 


the India League of America at Willkie Memorial Build- : 
ing of Freedom House. “Within a very short time,” Mr. ° 


Fischer stated, “many European countries and "Japan 
will be searching . for new large markets, and the only 
oné available is India. The Marshall Plan authorities 


therefore should begin immediately to blueprint the | 


integration of India’s economy with that of the seventeen 
Marshall Plan counties.” 

Mr. Fischer also asserted that India was the only 
solid, solvent stable democracy of any size in all of Asia. 
“With China doomed either to communism or chaos,” 
Mr. Fischer stated, “the Western democracies would do 
well to regard India as the most reliable democratic 
anchor in Asia. 
defense on the Asiatic Continent.” 


Speaking of Indonesia, Mr. Fischer urged immediate «‘- 


consultations between New Delhi and Washington. “Tf 
Holland denies Indonesians ‘their idependence,” Mr. 
Fischer stated, “they will gravitate toward communism, 
and not only Holland, but Burma, Siam, and India will 
lose thereby. Indonesia therefore is no longer a Dutch 
problem. It is a world problem, The Dutch are ex- 
perts at building dikes against water, but in Indonesia 
they are playing with fire.” Mr. Figgher declared that 
the: views of the American and Indian Governments on 
Indonesia were “very similar.” 


India is democracy’s second line of ~ 
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U.S. Papers Diseuss Pandit Nehra and the 
Abolition of Untouchability 


Wasuincton, . Dec. 3. 


=andit Nehru and the abolition of untouchability are 
discu sed this week in several prominent American news- 
papes. One, the’ Baltimore Sun :€es a unique. place for 
Nehru in India and for India in the Commonwealth. The 
New York Herald Tribune praises .the action’ of the 
Constituent Assembly in ending untouchability ‘which it 
terme only another manifestation of prejudices which, 
depicrably, are world-wide. Other papers comment in 
similar vein. 

The Sun said: “India has a‘ population of 360,000,000 
peopk, and this population is increasing so rapidly that 
every year’s surplus of births over deaths -amounts to 
millions. In such a land, life is cheap and it, is. not easy 
to tlink: in terms of individuals, Yet in his current 
series on India, Mr. Price Day saw, fit to devote his 
entir2 third article to a single individual, the present 
Premier, Jawaharlal Nehru. The’ emphasis is not 
excessive. 

“Those who try to make some sense out of the great 
chanzes now taking place in the world will be wise to 
find out all they can about ‘this femarkable.man. Mr. 
Days sketch . . . provides a. useful introduction.. Perhaps 
it wll persuade some readers to’ go on to Nehru’s auto- 
biog-aphy, a product of one of his numerous long terms 
in prison during the days of British rule. Those who do 
will not be dissapointed. For Nehru is a man of many 
talents, and among them is the’ command 6f a clean 
and. effective English prose style:’ Most Americans have 
no Ficture at all of India, and find it.all but. incompre- 
hens ble. 
ably candid and warmhearted account of his, own life 
but an understandable introduction for’ Westerners to the 
mystery of India. 


*In his |sketch, Mr. Day dwelt mainly on the 
position of Nehru at home—his position: as heritor of 
Gandhi’s authority with the masses of the Indian eagles 
as i2e steel backborie of the Indian independence move- 
men , and as the man who has managed to bring India 
threigh the first severe trials -of . independence: and has - 
still prodigious domestic task ahead of him. -.. 

Wat Nenuru Means to Nown-Innian Worip 


“For the non-Indian world, interest in Nehru is going — 


to ke concentrated more and more’ on his position _ as a 
statesman whose influence for good and: evil in the com- 
mrnity of nations is almost incalculable. India attained . 
her independence, But no one -yet knows for certain | 
wha the position of India in the,,world is to be. 


Norcinally, she is still a Dominion, a member of the © 


Brit sh Commonwealth “of nations. ”. But India (meaning 
Nebcu) hes reserved decision as to ultimate status. 
“She may cast loose. from, the Commonwealth and 
detecmine to go’ her way- alone. 
might be expected as the normal reaction to the long 
years under direct British rule. 
hostilities die fast when wise men are willing to let 
then die. There is the possibility that, under Nehru, 


Incia may take a longer view and determine’ to cast her a 


lot with the other nations in what. used to be called the — 
Britsh Commonwealth. 

“Tf India .takes this second course, ‘then:.the character « 
of the Commonwealth is profoundly changed. Hitherto . 


the most conspicuous characteristi¢.of the Commonwealth | _ 


has been the identity or tradition—the English- speaking, 
Wh:te Man’s tradition—of all the member nations. If 
India joins permanently, then the centre of gravity shifts 
in the direction of a dark-skinned Asiatic people—a 
people whose social institutions are basically different 
from those of the other Commonwealth nations—except 


Nehru’s autobiography is not ‘only a remark- . 


That would be what e 
On the other hand, old - : 
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‘as certain of these institutions (law, Western modes of 


industry, Western science, Western notions of political 
freedom and the English language) have been imposed 
and have begun toe take root. In terms of population, as 
Mr. Day pointed out in an earlier article the shift in the 


centre of gravity would be very great, for India’s millions 


are double those of all the other Dominions combined. 

“The position of Nehru today is such that his own 
decision on this immensely important question may well 
prove to be decisive. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance of the position in the world today of this gentle, 
soft-spoken, wise and steel-willed little man. 


Ban on Uvtroucuasiuiry Praisep 
The Tribune said: “The people of India have good 


-‘eause to be proud of the progress they have made in 


the field of government since the end of British rule, 
and especially of one of the clauses approved for their 
new constitution by the Constituent Assembly. This{ 
clause provides that untouchability is abolished and that 
its practice, in any form, is forbidden. 

‘While complete acceptance of abolition cannot, be 
expected at once, and there may he difficulties in enfore- 
ing it for a long time to come, many of the Hindu leaders 
‘in India support abolition so strongly that the religious, 


* social, and economic restrictions now affecting 40,000,000 


untouchables seem to be in process of destruction, 
“The abomination known as untouchability has been 
nothing more than a variation, in a .peculiarly rigid 
form, of patterns of discrimination that exist. almost 
everywhere. Except for the formal character of his 
intolerance, an upper-caste Indian who regards an 
untoichable as a person who can defile others merely by 
contact is ‘not unlike a Caucasian who regards a Negro 
as racially inferior. Neither form of prejudice has justi- 
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fication and fortunately both seem to be held by fewer and 
fewer men as time passes. The change can be seen both in 
heart-warming instances affecting individuals, such as the 
election of a Negro as captain of the football team at 
Yale, and in the writing of laws raising the status of 
millions of people, such as the clause in the new consti- 
tution of India. All these developments give hope that 
the day is coming when men will be judged solely for 
their worth as individuals and not on the basis of their 
caste, or their race, or their religion.” 

The Boston Herald said, in part: “We are a long 
way from India in miles, but we can rejoice that this 
has been written into the fundamental law there, for 
whatever maintains the dignity of individual humanity 
anywhere in the world is close to us. We welcome India 
into the fellowship of free nations. 

“We must not expect that the Indian constitution 
will automatically make touchable the untouchables, any 
more than our 14th Amendment gave the Negro equality, 
but it places the official seal of the Government on the 
ideal. What untouchability exists hereafter will repre- 
sent the drag of social custom and prejudice behind the 


enlightenment of the sovereign power. We know what 
that drag is.” : 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, (forning Call: “The long 


and brave fight which the martyr, Mahatma Gandhi. 
waged fpr Indias 40)000/000 untodhables has been 
won, .. A great victory has been achieved for humanity 
in the name of a great man. That victory points the way 
to other peoples who have their untouchables in larger 
or smaller degree. India has set an example to nations 
throughout the world in which there are other untouch- 
ables although not known by that designation.”—USIS. 
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India’s World: Role Discussed in 


Baltimore Sun ‘ 


'- Wasnineton, Dec. 3. 

The resulis of India’s first year of independénce and 
their effect on the general: world picture are discussed 
in two of-a series of articles on India by Price Day, 
currently appearing -in the Baltimore Sun. - 

Day maintains, in one article, that India holds the 
key to the. future ‘of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
that;.by remaining part of the association, she can play a 
vital. role:in that community of nations. India’s partici- 
pation, Day says, will mean the end of the old “British” 
Gommonyealth and will bring about a new type of organ- 
ization of-independent but closely knit countries, 

' . Pointing to. the fact that, in manpower alono India 
is the world’s most potent nation, the article says that 
she ‘will account for seven-tenths of the Commonwealth's 
population -if«she remains in’ the association. 

The new India, Day holds, shows “surprising vitality.” 
Already :shel-has “substantially solved the riddle of the 
princely states’ and has stepped up  industrialization. 
“India’s statesmen see their country already as the moral 
leader of Asia, and believe that it is on the way to 
becoming Be material leader as well.” 


: : - OPINION wy Loxpon 

mn “Many Seabee thinkers in London,” Day continues. 
“are. saying that the value. of close association between 
the chief nation of Western Europe and the chief nation 
of Asia is self-evident.” Official London. seems to be 
convicted: that the: “political. future of much of Asia can 
depend -on India;:.that India can be counted on az a 
great-' stable mass resistant to the expansion of 
Communism.” . 
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Tost Englishmen, Day believes, now think of India 
as 3 great and independent nation. 

Discussing India’s attitude toward the Commonwealth. 
Day notes that Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, at the 
recent London Commonwealth Conference, made clear 
that ais country wants to remain in close association with 
the group, but wants to do so subject to her pledge io 
become a sovereign, independent republic, owing no 
allegfance to the British Crown. 

Endia’s position, as emphasized by Nehru, is that 
she =1ould not isolate herself in.the world, Day comments. 

ait the conclusion of the London conversations, the 

article continues, “Nehru could say that India now wished 
for <n arrangement under.which the urges and feelings © 
of her people could be satisfied and under which, at the 
same time, the Commonwealth link, sufficient to enable 
co-operation in many fields; could be maintained.” India, 
Day says, needs technical and economic assistance, which 
can be supplied through the co-operation of the 
Dom=nions, and she needs the aid of the Commonwealth 
in stubilizing the situation in the Middle East, in Malaya 
and in Burma. 
Inv uence or .Past Brirish Revationsuie on Inpia 
<n the other article, Day discusses the influence of 
the past relationship with England on the India of today. 
Holding that, although the outward marks of British rule 
are disappearing, certain aspects of Britain’s influence 
will remain, the writer indicates that the form of the 
new Indian Government is drawn from the West, above 
all izom England. 

Another lasting contribution of the English is the 
“sense of the dignity of the individual which is one of 
the iundamentals on which new. India is based.” 

The freedom the Indians won, Day maintains, “is 
the cort of freedom Englishmen understand. Because they 
do tnderstand it, most people in England today perceive 
the -ustice of India’s case, and think that India had the 
tigh- to be free.” 

Sven intensely nationalistic Indians admit, the writer 
says “that the kind of economic and social progress India 
hones for is based to a great extent on Western develop- 
men-s which came to India through the British.” 
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“Now that freedom is a fact, thoughtful Indians 
recognize that their country still needs Britain com- 
mercially and technologically, and perhaps for defense,” 
Day declares. ‘India.today, conscious of the difficult 
way ahead, seeks to become fully independent and still 
remain in the Commonwealth to the extent that it may 
share the benefits of that group of nations. It appears, 
already, to share the responsibility-—USIS. : 





U. S. Editorial Praises India’s Self-Rule 
Plan for Villages 


MiunwaukeEs, Wisconsin, Dec. 3. 


The editorial page of the Milwaukee Journal, a 
Midwestern U. S, newspaper, describes the self-rule plan 
for villages in India, calling the system one of the oldest 
forms of democratic self-government. The editorial said, 
in full: ¢ ‘ 

“Villages of the United Provinces in India are shortly 
to try an ‘experiment’ that dates clear back to the city- 
states of ancient Greece. 

“Under a self-rule act passed recently by the Proyin- 
cial Assembly, village assemblies and village courts will 
be set up in communities with populations of 1,000 or 
more. Smaller villages can also set up such bodies by. 


‘joining together. 


“The assemblies will consist of all village adults, 21 
ox over, both men and women. They will elect an 
Executive Council. There will be one village court for 
four assemblies; the courts will hear minor cases. They 
will have no power of imprisonment but can impose fines 
up to 30 dollars. 

“The United Provinces has 54,000,000 inhabitants; 


‘there will be about 35,000 village assemblies and 8,000 


courts, 

“Once again, as in ancient Greece, the villagers will 
meet in the ‘agora’ to thrash out problems of their com- 
munities, One of the most ancient forms of democratic 
self-government will again live in India.”—USIS. 
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. NOTES 


Ideals and Moral Values 

Sardar Patel has made much play with the 
question of the deterioration of “moral values” in 
public life. Indeed ever since the Jaipur session of 
the Congress, our spokesmen of the Government have 
bombarded the public with accusations of like nature. 
So much so that the public has reason now to 
ask, is it possible for our leaders’ to follow the noble 
example of the Mahatma and devote a day a week 
for self-examination ? 

The public, the Man-in-the-street and the Man- 
inthe field, have to listen to these tirades and 
jJeremiads in silence. They have no means of letting 
their leaders know what is their reaction, For. today, 


‘in the absence of the Mahatma, there is no contact | 


whatsoever between the public and their “chosen 
leaders.” The conditions today are getting worse and 
worse and may soon become as bad as the worst days 
of British Imperialism, , 

A little over-a fortnight back a-prominent Bag- 
Baron declared before his admirers that he had rubbed 
the noses of the Cabinet into dust for daring to oppose 
Capital. We acknowledge that he had every reason to 
say so, for it seems to us these plans of Nationalization 
—and incidentally all talk of mass-uplift as-spoken by 
the Congress Governments—are made of the substance 
that dreams are made. 

Labour has become intransigent and so special, 
laws are being drafted to protect essential services and 
» industries. What a confession 
humiliation for our Congress leaders ! Security measures 
have to be reinforced so that the masses may not be 
disrupted |! May we ask, who prepared the soil for the 
seeds of disruption? And may we remind our leaders 
of that ancient saw, “example is better than precept” 
When questions are raised about “moral values” and 
sermons are delivered about the Ideals of Nationalism ? 


of defeat, what 2. 


Economics and Politics 


West Bengal 
tie Finance 


In his budget speech before the 
Assembly, Sri Nalini Ranjan Sarker, 
Minister, made the following statement : 

“May I also submit that at this nascent stage of 
our freedom we shall be restricting the scope of our 
doing good to the people if we -were to be tied to the 
apron strings of “isms”? “Isms” are the ‘cliches’ of the 


‘day. If we were to be the blind followers of a parti- 


cular “ism,” without considering its bearmg on our 
own problem, we may easily be led into a oneway 
traffic of thought leading us nowhere. In tLe realm of 
economic ideologies various theories, e.g. capitalism, 
socialism and communism are in yogue at the present 
moment. It is not essential for us, JI thiak, in the 
present stage of our development, to acce>t ‘in toto’ 
any ideology that has its spell on the pubic mind as 
the solvent of all our ills. If doing good to the largest 
number of. people is our ideal, -it will be >rudent for 
us to accept with discrimination the gool points of 
every “ism” snd discard the bad. What is best designed 
to serve our purpose will always be the est for us 
irrespective of what label it bears, and no slavish 
adherence to abstract dogmas should zovern our 
constructive activities. One such dogma—if I may also 
call it an illusion of our age—is the false dogma of 
equality. There should, of course, be in ary free and 
democratic society, various types of equality such as 
social equality, equality of political rights, ind, in the 
economic sector of our lives, there should also be a 
minimum standard for all. This minimum should not 
be too low either, below which no citizen should be 
allowed to slide down. But what I think is a question- 
able strategy is to take by taxation from those who. 
have more than. the average not merely for the com- 
mon service of the community’ but just to effect @ 
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mor= equal distribution of wealth. But a process of 
forcib e redistribution of national wealth, apart from 
encou-aging the slacker and the parasite, is, in my 
opinicn, sure to defeat its object sooner or. later by 
destrcying all healthy incentives, the incentive to 
excel, the incentive to save—all worth preserving. A 
dogmetic insistence on the virtue of equality leads in 
practize to another mischief. It leads to the idea that 
the standards of the community as a whole can be 
raised all round by merely. securing a more equitable 
distribution of existing wealth. This is a mistaken idea 
which further destroys the incentive to ‘produce more 
wealth. “If we are not able to level up, let us level 
down—this seems to be at the core of this doctrine 
of equality which, I fear, may result only in the pro- 
cess cf levelling down without being able to level up. 
Subjezt to the over-riding consideration of larger 
sociul welfare and the limit set by this criterion, 
progress must essentially depend upon the desire to 
better one’s condition by the best of one’s endeavour 
and t> keep the fruits of one’s industry to oneself— 
that is to say the profit-motive, which is a funda- 
mentel law of nature and cannot be negatived as long 
‘as any vestige of individual freedom remains. 

Te this country, as in others, the drift towards 
sociulsm is unmistakable and I also feel that our 
ultimste goal should be larger socialisation. But having 
regarc to the condition of our country and the stage 
of development in which we stand today, the most 
practizal course for.the next few years should be to 
haster, by concerted efforts of every section of .the 
conmcunity and every school of thought, material 
prosperity of the nation. Till-then it will be, I feel, a 


prudeat policy. for the country to ‘put ideological 
differences in cold storage.for some time and for-... 
mulate a national policy based upon the greatest 


conmmon measure of agreement between all parties.” 

But there is one basic principle that Sj. Sarker 
has trissed. Today the reason these “isms” have flared 
up so prominently inthe public mind is because there 
is so much of exploitation. The profit-motive has 
has cegenerated into . illicit-gain motive, and the 
‘justice for the labourer” slogan-is being utilized. by 
the dsruptionist with ease because of that. 


Prevention of Strikes in Essential 

Services 

A Bill called the Essential Services (Prevention 
of Strikes) Bill was introduced in the Indian Parlia- 
ment by Sj. Satya Narain Sinha, Chief Government 
Whiz, on behalf of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home 
Minis er. 

‘The Bill, which is an. emergency measure, provided 
for the prevention of strikes 
servicss and would remain: 
Marck 31, 1950. 

The Bul deéclares prohibited dees to be illegal 
and provides for enhariced penalties for persons parti- 


in force only up to 


in certain essential’ 
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cipating in such strikes us well as for persons instigat 


ing euch. strikes. 

The proposed legislation will extend to all - the 
Provinces and also to every acceding State to the 
extent to which the Dominion Legislature has power 
to make laws for that State. — 

It defines “essential services’ and authorises the 
Central Government and in certain cases Provincial 
and State eovenmacele to prohibit strikes in such 
services. 

According to the’ Bill “essential services” means 
(1) any railway service, (2) any postal, telegraph or 
telephone service, (3) any service of the Central 
Government engaged in the manufacture, storage of 
distribution of arms, ammunition or other military 
stores or equipment, (4) any- industry which supplies 


‘power, light or water to the public, (5) any industry 


engaged in work in connection with the loading, un- 
loading, movement or storage of cargoes in a major 
port. 

It empowers the Central Government to prohibit 
strikes in any essential service specified in the Bill by 
a Gazette notification within such period as may be 


so specified provided that the period so specified shall 


not, in the first instance, exceed six months, but may, 
by a notification, be extended by any period not ex- 
ceeding six months if, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, public interest, requires such extension. 
Upon the issue of such notification no person 
employed in any essential service to which it relates 
shall go or remain on strike, and any strike declared 
or commenced, whether before or after the issue of 
the -notification, by persons employed in any such 
éssential service shall be illegal. 
As regards the penalty for illegal strikes the. Bill 
provides that any person, who commences or continues 
an illegal strike,.shall be punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, which may extend to Rs. 200, or with both. 
Any police’ officer may arrest without warrant any 


person who is reasonably suspected of having com-- 


mitted an offence in this connection. 

Any person who instigates or incites others to take 
part in, makes any preparation for, or otherwise acts 
in furtherance of an illegal strike shall be punishable 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three years; or sith fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000 
or with both. 

Prohibiting people from giving financial aid to 
such strikes the Bill provides that any person, who 
knowingly spends or applies any money in direct 


furtherance or support of a strike which is illegal under 


this Act, shall be punishable with imprisonment -which 


“may extend to three years, or with fine which may 


extend to Rs. 1,000, or with both. : 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill 
says’: “The ‘Government have’ gone to the utmost 
limits possible in a very difficult inflationary situation 
to meet the genuine demands of Igbour, and this hag 


‘been recognised by most sections of employees them- 
‘selves. But there are certain subwersive elements, 
‘which seem determined to foment strikes in essential 
services, with the object of disrupting the country’s 
economy and causing confusion and chaos. It is neces~ 
sary that the Government should have power to meet 
the emergency created by such attempts, and to ensure 


the maintenance of services which are essential to the: 


life of 
measure.” 


The Hindu Code 

The Hindu Code is before the Central legislature 
and a great deal of clamour is being caused by 
opposition groups. The main points of controversy 
were dealt with by Dr. Ambedkar as follows : 

In order to clear the misapprehension from the 
minds of people, Dr. Ambedkar referred to the points 
of controversy and made a general observation. He 
said there were three points of controversy, namely, 
abolition of caste restriction for valid marriage, pros- 
cription of monogamy, and permission for divorce. 

As regards the abolition of caste restriction for 
valid marriage, Dr. Ambedkar said that so far as this 
Bill was concerned what it did was to establish a sort 
of compromise between the new and the old. The Bill 
said that if any member of the Hindu community 
wanted to marry in orthodoxy system which required 
that marriage should not be valid unless the bride and 
the bridegroom belonged to the same caste, sub-caste 
and Barna there was nothing in the Code which could 
prevent to give effect to his wishes and 
to give effect to what he regarded as his Dharma. 
In the same way if one Hindu did not believe 
in caste, sub-caste, ete. and chose to marry a girl out- 
side his caste, sub-caste and Barna, law regarded this 
marriage also as valid. There was, therefore, so far as 
the marriage law was concerned no kind of imposition. 
Orthodox and Vaidik Hindus were free to do what 
they thought right according to their Dharma. Similar- 
ly, people who did not regard Dharma and followed 
reason and conscience were also free to follow their 
conscience. What would happen in Hindu society so 
far as marriage law was concerned, it was difficult to 
say. He hoped that those who were following the new 
path would win subsequently. 

With regard to monogamy, he said that what the 
Bill provided was nothing new. He did not think that 
any member in the House would be able to point out 
that the Shastra at any time gave Hindu husband 
unfettered and unqualified right to polygamy.. That 
was never the case. Even today in certain parts of 
South India.there were people whose custom did not 
allow the husband to marry a second wife unless he 
obtained the consent of the wife. Secondly, when the 
consent was obtained, he must allow her certain pro- 
perty. That property became her absolute property 
so that if after her consent the husband married and 
ill-treated her, she had the economic means in her own 
hand to lead an independent life. . 


the community. The Bill is an enabling 
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Giving the second illustration he referred to 
Kautilya’s Arthashasira and said that tLe mght to 
marry a second wife had been restricted end limited 
by Kautilya. In the first place no man cou d re-marry 
for the first ten or twelve years because |e must be 
satisfied that the woman was not capable o pruducing 
a child. Secondly, the husband was to return to the 
wife all the séridhan she had acquired at the ume u 
marriage. Only under. these conditions Wout u 
permitted a Hindu husband to marry for the secou. 
time. Thirdly, in our own country under thc legislutiou 
that had been passed in various provinces monoga.u, 
had been prohibited. That way they were not maaiig 
any radical or revolutionary chauge. They had prcce 
dent before them of what they were doing both in the 
laws that had been passed in various Statics in Indi. 
and also in the Shastras, They had today th. prc ccdent 
of the whole world which recognised monozamy. 

As regards the controversy about right to civorce, 
Dr. Ambedkar said that this was in no way -nnovation. 
‘Everybody in the House knew that the zommunity 
which was called Sudra had customary divorce. The 
Sudras formed practically 90 per cent o{ the total 
population. The regenerated class formed only lu 
per cent. The question he was asking wis whethe, 


- they were going to have the law of the 90 per cent o 


the people as general law of the country oc they are 
going to have law of the 10 per cent of the population 
and impose the same on the-90 per cent people. Un- 
fortunately, anti-social customs had been ilowed to 
trample the Shastras. Dr. Ambedkar’s .ubmission, 
therefore, was that so far as the Jaw of marriage and 
divorce was concerned whatever had been Jaid down 
was both just and reasonable, supported by precedent 
not only of our Shastras but experience of the world 
as a whole. 

With regard to the adoption there -vere three 
points of controversy, said Dr. Ambedkar. “Like the 
old Hindu: Law we do not make observance o: caste 
conditions as requisite condition for valid adoption. 
We follow the same rule we have followed vith regard 
to marriage. Here again if a Brahmin want to adopt 
a Brahmin boy, or a Sudra wants to adort a Sudra 
boy he is free to do so. If a Brahmin is so culightened 
as not to adopt a Brahmin boy but to adop a boy of 
another community, he is free to do so.” ; 

The Bill also limits the right of the adopted son. 
The adopted son, however, cannot deprive ler mother 
of the right of property. Otherwise the adepted boy, 
be said, could divest the mother of the prceperty and 
make her dependent on him as he liked. : 

Another important change which had teen intro- 
duced in the Bill was in regard to success on rights, 
Dr. Ambedkar said. In this regard, he said, the Select 
Committee had made no alteration at all. In the 
matter of recognition of the degree of agtates and 
cognates, the Select Committee had male certain 
changes. It did not recognise the legal right 3f an he 


of the 14th degree to claim any property of deceased, 
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If the deceased had been interested in his 14th degree 
heir, he could have made a specific provision in a will 
to the effect that such and such portion of his pro- 
perty should go to him. In the absence of such specific 
indiration or document, the present Hindu Code pro- 
vided for recognition of no such right. : 

In the matter of inheritance also, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that the present bill had made a change. The 
original bill said that a daughter got a share of the 
property which was equal to one half of a son’s share. 
Son usually inherited the entire property of the 
father. But now the daughter still got one half of a 
son's share, while the son was entitled to get only 
one: half of the property leaving the other half under 
the management of mother. This was in his opinion 
an equitable distribution of property. : 

Coming to women’s property, Dr. Ambedkar said 
that he did not know how many members of the House 
were fully familiar with the remifications of the subject. 
Women’s property was an intricate and complicated 
subject. They had to consider whether a woman's 
property was the property to a maiden or that of a 
married woman. Then again they had to take into 
cousideration whether such property was streedhana 
or property inherited by her as a widow. Even in the 
disposal of such property they had to consider whether 
the Mithila School or the Benares School of Law 
would apply and so on and so forth. But one thing 
which was clear from the existing Hindu Law was that 
women enjoyed absolute right over the streedhana. 
But the widow’s property was not absolute property. 
Why there should be such a difference, Dr. Ambedkar 
asked. If the women could have absolute right over one 
category of property, he could not understand why 
they did not enjoy the same absolute right over the 
disposal of the widow’s property. No _ satisfactory 

“answer to this question was available in Mitakshara 
School.’ The Select Committee, in his judgment, had 
came to the conclusion that women should have 
absolute right.over their property whether streedhang 
or “widow property.” 


ca Pi 


No, Nationalisation for Ten Years 


Df. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, India’s Minister for 
‘Industry and Supply, presiding over the first meeting of 
the Central Advisory Council of Industries, referred to the . 
question of nationalisation of industries and said, “While 
I recognize that meticulous interference by the Govern- 
ment may well hamper industrial progress and must be 
avoided, it will, I feel, be agreed that in order to 
implement a progressive national policy, the Government 
must take the’ power to regulate and develop those 
‘industries, which are of all-India importance and are 
covered by our statement of policy.” Dr. Mookerjee 
added ‘that the Government were considering the lines on 
witch legislation should be undertaken to implement that 
policy. The Council was constituted in September last 
uiid was holding its first meeting which was addressed by 
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the Industries Minister. It consists of the representatives” 
of the Central-Provincial and Stale Governments, of 
Commerce, Industry and Labour arid non-officials total- 
ling about 60. 

The functions of the Council are to advise Govern- 
ment generally on industrial policy, review periodically 
production in the major industries and’ suggest measures 
to secure the best use of the existing capacity, to advise 
Government on the allocation of materials in scarce. 
supply and on the import of capital equipment and raw 
materials needed by the industry. The Council will 
also deal with specific problems which the Government 
might place before it from.time to time. , 

Dr. Mookerjee explained the Government policy on 
nationalisation in the following words: which ought to 
be sufficient to remove all fears from the minds of our 
industrial magnates so that a scrious effort may now be 
made by them to increase production. What is called 
the fear of nationalisation had so long been put up as one 
of the major impediments in the way of increasing pro- 
duction. This has now been completely removed and 
the Government policy on this important question has 
been fully clarified. Dr. Mookerjee said, “The policy of 
Government is specific that existing undertakings will 
not only remain with private enterprise for at least ten 
years, but that they will be assisted to increase their 
efficiency and expand their production. The question of 
their acquisition by the State will be a matter of review 
at the end of this period of ten years in the light of 
circumstances then prevailing. Even as regards future 
undertakings in this field’ it will be open to the State to 
unite the co-operation of private enterprise wherever it 
is found that by so doing industrial development will be 
accelerated.” : 

He added, “The idea seems to’ exist in some quarters 
that the Government have put an undue restriction on 
private interprise to develop industry on its own initiative, 
Nationalisation, as ordinarily understood, means the com- 
plete seclusion of private enterprise from the nationalised 
field. On this definition our policy, as announced, does 
mot contemplate the nationalisation of any industry 
except those which are already under Government direction 
and management, viz. Arms and Ammunition, Railways 
and the production and control of Atomic Energy. The 
State has, however, assumed primary responsibility for 
the development of new undertakings in six other indus- 
tries, viz, Coal, Iron and Steel, Aircraft Manufacture, 
Ship-building, Manufacture of Telephone, Telegraph and 
Wireless Apparatus and Mineral Oils.” 

Dr. Mookerjee said that the Government policy as 
regards the rest of the industrial field which was a very 
wide one was equally clear. “No monopoly by the State 
is intended and private enterprise is free and welcome 
to play its due role in this sphere. The State may, of 
course, find it necessary to undertake the establishment of 
new industries twhich are important from the national 
standpoint or where private enterprise is slow to come 
into the field. State enterprise of this character should 
not create any prejudice or hostility in the minds of 
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anyone interested in the progressive development of the 
country.” i 

In this connection Dr. Mookerjee referred to U.S.A. 
which country was wedded to private enterprise and said 
that the necessity for ‘State intervention in industry under 
certain circumstances was recognised there. 

Dr. Mookerjee’s pronouncement has been con- 
firmed later by Sardar Patel. This concession made by 
the Government of India has been regarded as a 
victory by the capitalist group campaigning for the 
control of India’s potential. Indeed the | leading 
luminary of that group boasted that he had  foreed 
Pandit Nehru’s Government to bow down before him. 


It is likewise regarded as a majo: defeat by all those , 


who would like to sce India’s destiny to be guided 
along the path of a socialist democracy. 


It is teo carly as yet to pronounce judgment on 
this move, but we must confers to a considerable 
measure of scepticism: regarding the chances of any 
favourable reaction from either Capital or Labour or 
from those ultimate beasts of burden, who are always 
ignored, the Man in the Street and the Man in the 
Field. : 


Railway Budget 

An increase of Rs. 14.5 crores in the gross earnings 
of railways: over the original estimate for the current 
year and an expectation of a further increase of Rs. 5.5 
crores in 1949-50 was forecast by Mr, Ayvangar, 
Railway Minister in presenting the Railway Budget 
for 1949-50 in the Indian Parliament. The surplus for 
the current ycar is now estimated at Rs. 15.83 crores, 
an increase of about Rs. 6 crores on the original 
estimate. Despite the further increase in earnings anti- 
cipated in 1949-50 the surplus for that year is, how- 
ever, expected to decline to Rs. 9.44 crores. This drop 
is mainly due to the increase in the Wage Bill. 

The Budget reveals a record expenditure on the 


renewal of rolling stock, especially of average loco-— 


motives.. We believe that there is need for great 
caution in this sphere. Mr. R. K. Siddhwa, during the 
debate on Railway Budget, wanted to know how many 
of the 1476 locomotives which were under repair had 
been actually repaired and whether it was true that 
some of them were sold away at Rs. 250 each. We do 
not find any refutal to this allegation in Mr. Ayyan- 
gar’s reply. Regarding the engine position it has been 
stated that on March 31, 1949, there will be 1291 
overage locomotives; against these 863 locomotives were 
ordered abroad. Arrangement is being made to manu- 
facture 120 locomotives and 50 boilers in India, and 
still it will be necessary to import 400 to 600 
locomotives. 

The Budget reveals a record expenditure on the 
renewal of rolling stock. The charge to the Deprecia- 
tion Fund on renewal account in thé current year is 
Rs. 22.91 crores and in the Budget year Rs, 33.86 
crores. Among the major werks for which provision 
has been made is- the locomotive building project at 


generously with “labour, 
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Mihijam,. The name of Mihijam is being cLanged iato 
Chittaranjan. 

For the Budget year, the estimate of zross trcilic 
receipts has been placed at Rs. 210. crores and gross 


- working expenses estimated at Rs. 172.12 crores. 


There has been a marked improvement in che 
punctual running of the trains and measures are bc_Dg 
taken to improve in particular the conditions of third 
class travel by providing electric fans in third cass 
waiting halls, covered platforms at importaat staticns, 
increase in sitting accommodation, cleanliness of 
coaching stock and of station premises, adequate 
supply of drinking water, and appointment of spe ial 
guides to assist class III passengers. Specie] compzrt- 
ments and seats are now reserved for lorg dista.1ce 
passengers travelling over 300 miles. It has b-:en 
revealed during the debate that the maia cause of 
overcrowding was an increase in travel by about ~wo 
and a half times over the pre-war figure. On March 31, 
1939, there were 32.4 million passenger: travell-ng 
every month on Indian railways. On March 31, 1°18, 


“88 million passengers travelled. 


On the side of goods traffic, 329 Troad-ga:ge — 
special trains were run during December, 148, for he 
movement of traffic in full train loads, The wa,on 
loading on broad-gauge improved from 9,800 in June to 
12,670 in December, 1948; the turn round of wagons 
over the same period showing a decline ‘rom 15 08 
a day to 12.21 a day. 


Referring to the mounting demand ly railway 
labour for large addition to wages, the Minister re- 
affirmed Government’s desire to deal justl and even 
but pointed out that he 
‘Central -Pay Commission scales of pay, the Kaj- 
adhyaksha Award, the new rates of pay and allowanzcs 
to running staff and the increases in the Dearress 
Allowance recently sanctioned, had added e@nsiderasly 
to the financial strain on the railways and therefcre, 
on the community as a whole. ; 

Continuing, he said: “It will not help tne railway- 
men to get their spending power increased when it is 
unaccompanied by increased production all round. In 
‘the circumstances in which we find ourse:ves pla ed 
today in the country, there is need for austerity and 
sacrifice on the part of every section of tae commu- 
nity. The Government are committed to a long-tczm 
policy of raising the standard of life of every one in 
the country. 


“But a higher standard of life is no- a mat.er 
merely of higher wages. It is essentially one of hig er 
productivity. The present situation thus offers a cl 1- 
lenge to our capacity dnd sense of responsibility as 
well as to the objectives that we must p ace bef re 
ourselves. I have always felt that, in the long ran, 
labour will rise to the height that it should in promat- 
ing the welfare of the country as a whole and in avo:d- 
ing everything that is likely to conflict with peace cad 
the attainment of that welfare by everybocy. 
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“I have good reason to think that responsible 
leaders of railway labour, including those in the All- 
Indis. Railwaymen’s Federation, are fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences of taking a decision which will 
cause direct injury on a colossal scale to the national 
interest, and I do trust that they will not allow them- 
selves to be misguided and overwhelmed into taking 
a wrong course by those who attempt to exploit them 
and their clientele not for legitimate trade union 
interests but for purposes of self-aggrandizement or of 
wim ng political party advantage.” 

Government were anxious that in the administra- 
tion >f the biggest nationalised industry in the country, 
whiea thé railways constitute, labour should increes- 
ingly feel that it was participating with the manage- 
ment in raising to the maximum the public service 
whick the industry renders to the community, both in 
quanzity and quality: 

- In spite of the need for economy and the difficulty 
of obtaining matcrials at reasonable prices provision is 
included in the budget for constructing houses for the 
lowest income groups of staff, other expenditure in 
this sphere is on items of staff amenities like provision. 


of Lospitals and dispensaries, maternity and child 
welfcre’ centres, schools and institutes, etc. : 
In a determined drive to put down corruption 


emongst Railway staff, a- scheme has been evolved 
recertly to co-ordinate the activities of the special 
police establishment and railway administration and 
to tighten up the executive machinery, both police and 
railways, dealing with the detection and investigation 
of ceses. Up, to the end of December, 1948, the number 
of cases investigated by the Special Police establish- 
ment was 83% of which 389 were sent up for trial. to 
cours or tribunals, 282 persons weré convicted and 
188 zcquitted. 163 cases were referred back to the rail- 
way administrations for departmental action. | 


The question of corruption among Railway staff 
was discussed through-a cut motion. Mr. Santhanam, 
Min ster of State Railways, replying promised greater 
efforss to remove corruption and said that “new” 
forms of corruption like illegal gratification for booking 
berths and sale of tickets and abuse of grain-shop 
facil ties had been “mastered.” Progress was being 
made in checking “older” forms. of corruption like 
ticketless travel and tampering with freights. A year 
ago Mr. Matthai, while presenting the Railway Budget 
had claimed that allegations of corruption against 
railwaymen were baseless; Mr. Santhanam today says 
that, corruption by the staff has been “mastered.” The 
expesience of the public is that the Railways are sur- 
charged with corruption from top to bottom. A serious 
effor; for eradicating corruption will not only bring 
abort a great deal of relief to the travelling public 
but working expenses, specially under the capital 
heads, will also be brought down to a substantial 
exteat. We wonder what makes our Ministers ignore 
this cancer, | 7 ee 
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Increasing India’s Power Production 


Power engineers from all over India recently’ met 
at New Delhi to co-ordinate schemes aimed at doubl- 
ing the present power production in the country within 
the next ten years. The plans envisage an additional 
generating capacity of 1.9 million kilowatt. 
The estimated cost of the devclopment of power and 
of those industries which will utilise the power ‘is 
placed at Rs. 162 crores a year. Bombay and Calcutta, 
constituting three per cent of the total population of 
India, at present consume 48 per cent of the total - 
power production, Emphasis has therefore been now 
laid on the development of rural electrification. 

Mr. Gadgil, Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
revealed that even on the basis of the rate of pro- 
gress made during the war years the aggregate cost of 
the power équipment that would be needed dtiring the 
néxt ten years would be about Rs. 300 crores. Clearly, 
he said, an outlay’ of this magnitude called for co- 
ordinated planning at’a very high level. 

Mr. Gadgil recalled that it was at the Power 
Engineers Conference held in Calcutta in 1944 that 
India’s power development programme was for the 
first time reviewed as a co-ordinated whole and that 
the resolutions passed by that Conference had formed 
the basis of Central- policy not only in the sphere of 
development but also in the sphere of organisation. 
The present Conference, he said, proposed to review 
these resolutions, as a first step to the larger and 
More comprehensive review of power projects through- 


‘out this country. 


* Mr. Gadgil added : 


“The essence of the new policy was to exploit 
the waterways resources of the country not on @ 
single purpose ‘but on a multi-purpose basis and to 
integrate the utilization of water and power, and 
consequential facilities like navigation into a ¢o- 
ordinated scheme of economic and social better- 
ment, for an entire region. When I say that this, waS 
a new policy, I should make it clear that it was 
new only in its application to this country. 

“This policy involved two major changes in our 
traditional ‘methods and forms of organisation : 
First, a radical change in the technique of project 
planning ; ; and secondly, a corresponding whange 
in the character of the administrative organisation 
necessary for- the integrated and anes develop- 
ment of an entire region. 

“The possibilities of the new policy eat 
our fancy in a manner as no other post-war 
development scheme apparently did. The cry went ° 
out everywhere for rapid and increased power - 
development—particularly for hydro-power develop- 
ment. Our two Central organisations were inundated 
with requests for investigation into all manner of 
power schemes, while the’ Provincial Governments 
and some State Governments embarked on similar 
plans of their own. 

“This buoyant and expensive mood served us 
well in the igumediate post-war. years. It enabled us 
to lift ourselves out of the rut of conventional 
_thinking, infused courage and _ self-confidence into 
our administrators and technicians and created an 

, appropriate. psychological milleu in which-alone any 
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targe programme of -yetotistruction and develop- 
ment can be launched with any reasonable hope of 
success, 


“This phase of our development psychology is 
now over, and we now find ourselves up against 
what hard-headed realists call ‘brass tacks’. “That 
is I felt that we had reached a.stage in our develop- 
ment plans when it was incumbent on us to pause 
and take stock of our position in the light of our 
human and material resources and our essential 
requirements.” 

We agree with the Minister when he says that it 
should be easy enough for us to correct the present 
mal-adjustment in our planning if only we take an 
over-all view of ‘our development plans and proceed 
to process them realistically in the light of our foresee- 
able requirements. Little benefit can be derived from 
planning when it becomes unco-ordinated. On the side 
of costs, we should break them down into yearly 
figures commensurate with our capacity to spend and 
on the side of benefits we should undertake a detailed 
analysis of our capacity to consume the end-products 
‘of our schemes. At the present stage of our develop- 
ment plans it will not be enough to indicate merely 
the aggregate quantity of power that we can generate 
and distribute from a particular scheme, but it will 
also be essential for us to know how the power ‘will 
be consumed in different lines of agriculture and 
industry. : 


The Chartered Avinidibaias Bill 

The Chartered Accountants Bill has, been introduced 
in the Indian Parliament and has been sent to a Select 
Committee. The Bill is due to come up for discussion 
very soon. There is little doubt that the Bill provides a 
much-needed and long-overdue reform in the field of 
Accountancy, and it-removes many of the existing defects, 
But there is yet room for further improvement. In this 
connection the proposal of the Accountants’ Association 
of India to incorporate the -following clauses in it 
deserves careful and sympathetic consideration: 

*The Council of the Institute shall have the power 
to recognise in fit cases, persons who have passed the 
G. D. A, Examination and who have put in at least 10 
years’ responsible service in the Accountancy profession, 
in Government, semi-Government or in business houses 
as either responsible Assistants or Accountants or 
Secretaries. Such a recognition will be at the absolute 
discretion of the Council and the Council will have the. 
power to enroll such persons as Associate Members of- 
the Institute, provided such applications are made withir 
a period of five years from the date of coming into force 
of this Act. 

“2. The Council of, Institute shall have power. to 
admit in the examinations in fit cases, persons who have 
served for a certain period of years (as at present pres- 
cribed in cases ‘of Adult, Clerks under Registered 
Accountants) as a practical Accountant in’ the Income 
‘Tax, and Sales Tax Departments, under Trust bodies or 
under any other Public bodies or Government depart: 
ments, Such recognition will be at. the absolute dis. 


ae 


cretion of the Council and the Couttcil -will have che 
power to enroll such persons, provided such applicat:ons 
are made within a period of ten years frcm fhe cate 
of coming into force of this Act. 

“Such persons having passed the final exam-nation 
will be admitted as Associate Members of the Inscitu.e.” 

In consideration of the great dearth .of qualifed 
accountants in the country, specially in these days of 
increasing trade ahd industry, the above suggestion secms 
to be a fit case for consideration. 

We are happy that the Government is going to edd 
a‘ clause to the Bill which provides that the Pullic 
Aacountants are to refund the premium cha-ged .o he 
Articled Clerks during their period of training, We know 


. that accountancy firms in Western countries are mrch 


more liberal ‘in the matter of charging premiums from 
the Articled students. Here in this country, this p:act:ce 
has een followed - as a lucrative side business 
and it has the effect of shutting out poor miri- 
torious students from the field. It is also gratifymg to 
note that the Government is considering the incorporat:on 
of another Clause in the Bill on the lines of the bye-laws 
of the Incorporated Accountants Rule, which provi:.cs 
that persons serving as Accountants in the Sovernm ‘nt 
and semi-Government bodies, will be eligible to appear at 
the Examination. This. will serve to provide an «ppor- 
tunity to deserving meritorious men to enlist as puk.ic 
accountants and thus remove the present deatth o pro- 
perly qualified men. 


All Quiet on the Kashmir Front ? 


- Since the “Cease Fire” decision was fond azcert- 
able by the Indian Union and Pakistan and eniorcerd 
on January 1, 1946, Kashmir has receded f:om public 
view. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s department appe -rs 
to have decided to stabilize this indifferene2. But tae 
Pakistanis have other purposes in view. Though their 
Prime Minister, Janab Liaquat Ali Khan, recogni. es 
that relations with India constitutes “key question in 
‘Pakistan’s foreign affairs,’ and “friendship? be.wcen 
the two States was desirable for mutual advantare, 
and that only Kashmir “stands in the way” we have 
no evidence to believe that the Pakistanis have retired 
from their overt campaign against the Ind_an ier 
During the third week of February last, at Karachi, 
Pan-Islamist Congress was held which afforded a n W 
opportunity to.spout out venom against the po) le 
of the world who Happen to have the misfortune of 
holding creeds different from Islam’s. The Caily Press 
of India has not served its readers well in failing o 
report the proceedings of this Congress in svhi-h 
Hyderabad, Junagadh and Kashmir appear to have 
figured as points for attack against the Indian Unicn 
indulged in by’ speakers not all of them: Pakistaai 
citizens. We hope Pandit Nehru’s departmert hag n>t 
béen as complacent with regard to this Congress 2s 
the “conspiracy of silence” on the part of the Indic 
Press would lead us to believe. Those who have hed 
any idea of the Pan-Islamist ‘inspiration of Muslim 
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separatism in India would be cultivating indifference 
to is at peril to their country’s unity and integrity. 

TWe-have reasons to believe that the fate and 
future of Kashmir engaged the minds of the delegates 
of this Pan-Islamist Congress to no small extent. 
And we would not be surprised to learn that Muslims 
from, the so-called “Azad Kashmir” area participated 
in it; whether or not any Muslim from Kashmir and 
Jamz trickled into Karachi on the occasion, 
cannot say for certain. But Pandit Nehru’s department 
shou’d be alert and watchful during these times when 
foreign statesmen have been called upon to decide the 
future of this area which can be a threat to the Indian 
Unirm or a bulwark against possible enemies, The 
Premier of Jashmir-Jammu, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abcullah and the Deputy Premier, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mobammad,. have been assuring the world that the 
coming plebiscite would cement the existing relations 
between Indian Union and this State. We would. be 
hapry to accept this assurance. But knowing the mind 


of the general mass of Muslims we would require 


something more than assurances to confirm our faith 
in tke evolution of India as a “secular State” to which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has set his heart and which 
these two leaders of Kashmir appear to share. The 
diviion of ‘India on the basis of differences of creed— 
Hinduism and Islam to be precise—has raised 
this issue in Kashmir to a new importance. This 
division was effected in the teeth of the deeply-held 
belicfs and sentiments of the vast majority in India. 
And the loud protestations of Pakistanis that they 
do ant desire to have a division of the State raise 
susp:cions that some mischief is afoot. ; 

It has been known since January 1, 1949," that 
Pak:stanis have been concentrating attention on con- 
verzng the State into a unit of Pakistan. For this 
purpose they have already been raising the ery of 
“Islem in danger’—the religious ery that could not be 
raised under the temms and conditions of the plebiscite 


as disclosed during negotiations between the U.N.O.- 


saetiratn Dr. Lozano ‘and India’s Prime-Minister. 


Bu: Pakistanis will break these conditions, and the - 


“inrocents” sent out by the U. N. O. will find no 
difficulty in turning the blind cye on the defiances. 
We have had experience of these tactics during the 
Sylket Referendum. The areas held under “Azad 
Kasamir” authorities may become the spring-board of 
Pakistani infiltration into Kashmir-Jammu when the 
Referendum will be held. And we do not know of any 
human cleverness that can halt it, specially when 
“Lozal authorities” might be terrorized into submission 
by threats of haram under the laws and practices of 
Islem. These are contingences against which only the 
Abrullah Government can provide. We have no inde- 
penient evidence to tell us that this is being done. 
Anz we have a feeling that both the India Govern- 
mert and the Kashmir may be faken unawares and 
unraady by the Pakistani fanaticism to which the 
Muslim soldiery of the Kashmir State had betrayed 


we. 
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their country in October-November, 1947, and whet 


-only Dogra and Sikh troops of the State stood between 


the Pakistani hordes and the Stste’s existence as a 
self-respecting unit of the Indian Union. ; 

This history has to be recalled today as a° warning. 
The U. N. O. Commission cannot be of any use as 
a defender of India’s special interests in Kashmir. 
Much is being said of Kashmir’s strategic importance 
to the Indian Union; but we do not know as yet 
how the Nehru Government propose to instruct their 
public with regard to this matter. Without that 
knowledge the public in India cannot be expected to 
appreciate the many implications of -the various issues 
involved. Kashmir’s position in the neighbourhood of 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan creates certain pro- 
blems for us on which Pandit Nehru’s department can 
help to instruct the Indian public unused to reading the 
map with its strategic mcanings. Pakistan's adventure 
in Kashmir has jostled us out of our complacence, 
and we have started to study the map with a new 
mind and with a new purpose, And it will profit us, 
more if we devote a certain amount of attention to 


‘what the British friends of Pakistan have been telling 


the world to convince it that Kashmir is a necessity 

to this new State carved out of India. An article 

appearing in the Army Quarterly on “Some Strategic 

Aspects of Pakistan” puts us wise on the subject, The 

writer is Lt.-General E. N. Coddard. Though we do 

not know his locus standi in the matter, we may not 
ignore the lessons implicit in this article. The two” 

extracts published below reveal how the mind of a 

section of British strategists has been moving in the 

matter and how Pakistanis are being coached to 
regard it. 

“The purely strategic value of Kashmir depends 
on whether that value is regarded for offensive or 
defensive aspects. Kashmir could only be of 
defence value to India as 2 protection against 
attack by cither Pakistan or Russia, 

“, . . It is diffieult in the light of these consi- 
derations to av oid agrecing « with Pakistan, that 
while Kashmir is vital to the sceurity of that 
country, it is of no strategic value to India, except 
as a base for offensive. military, economic and 
political action against Pakistan.” 

British newspapers have not ceased to trouble us 
with their interest. The summary of two articles 
wired by Reuter’s News Agency on the same day, on 
the 3rd of December last, throws further light on the 
British game. We print it below. 

: The Times in an editorial today suggested that 
India and Pakistan should gers some partition 
ns inevitable as a solution to their dispute over 
Kashmir. 

‘In the longer term, it is clearly impossible for 
either India or “Pakistan to secure complete victory 
for their respective partisans without a frightful 
cost and the imminent risk of open war between 
them’. the Times said. : 

‘The sensible course for both sides might be to 
accept some partition of the country as inevitable 
and to give the United Nations Commission’ a free 
hand to arrange the preliminaries fairly. 
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‘There is, in any event, no way out, short of 
war, except by larger concessions by both than either 
has vet shown the slightest sign of accepting.’ 

The left-ving New Statesman in a feature 
column, which is generally understood to be written 
by its editor, Kingsley Martin, said, ‘It was already 
clear enough when I visited Kashmir, nine months 
ago, that the.only possible solution was partition. 

‘Poonch, Gilgit and most of the. mountain area 
of Kashmir obviously had become, infact, part of 
Pakistan, while Jammu was clearly Indian. 

The writer added, ‘India has now put forward 
a proposal for a commonsense partition, which 


Pakistan is reported to have turned down, J hope . 


and believe not irrevocably. 

‘What Pakistan can hope for, better than an 
acceptance of partition on the basis of the present 
lines alreadv held ‘by the two armies, I really 
cannot imagine.’ 

Kingsley Martin’s story that on behalf of the 
Indian Union a “commonsense partition” of Kashmir- 
Jammu had been offered and rejected by Pakistan 
makes nonsense of the elaborate machinery of the 
U. N. O. being forced on India. And the Indian public 
are being fed on the thesis that all is quiet on the 
Kashmir Front! The Government of India has been 
observing a discreet silence; Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah hag been loud in expressing fealty to the 
idea of a secular State in India and in Kashmir- 
Jammu as a unit thereof. Does he realize that on the 
result of plebiscite in Kashmir-Jammu depends the 
hope of India developing into a secular State of 
modern conception? If the 3 to 4 crores (80 to 49 
millions) of Muslims in India, cannot pull their full 
weight in the Kashmir-Jammu plebiscite on the side 
of this ideal, Pakistan will have got not only a terri- 
tory but dealt again the hardest blow on the com- 
posite nationalism of India. This is the real issue in 
the Kashmir 
importance ? 


Mr. Liagat Ali on Indo-Pakistan Amity 
“Mr. Liagat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 


“ 


in a foreign policy statement, has said that relation . 


with India “is the key position in Pakistan’s foreign 
affairs.” “India and Pakistan.” he said, “have to go 
shoulder to shoulder with each other, and it is very 
important that our relations should improve.” 
Meanwhile, Pakistan’s Hind: policy is being 
followed on the lines discussed in the preceding note 
and preparations for a common Muslim front is being 
organised at Karachi. Just as Pakistan had “nothing 
‘to do” with the Kashmir raid, here also the Pakistan 
Government have officially no connection with the 
> World’ Muslim Conference that is being held at 
Karachi. It is significant that Mr, Liaqat Ali Khan 
had himself joined that Conference and addressed it. 
The motive of the Conference may better be: realized 
from the following statement of some Afghan leaders : 
Poona, February 24.—It is the political idea 
of Pakistan Government to have a front prepared 
if a breaks out,” say the Afghan Sardars, viz., 


plebiscite. Do they all realize its - 
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Sardar Hafizullah Khan, Sardar Inayatulch Khan, 
Sardar Habibullah Khan and Sayeed Ifohome 1 
Yakub Khan, in a joint statement’ to the Press i- 
connection with the recent Muslims World Con- 
ference convened by the Pakistan Goverrment © 
Karachi. : 

They add: “In that Conference Mr. Liaquae- 

Ali Khan, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, made a speec:. 
wherein he said that the Afghan nation is a frienc 
of Pakistan. 
’ “The Afghans must reniember that this is a ne 
prepared by the Pakistan Government taking 
advantage of religion. If the Afghans do not car 
to listen, their country will turn into a bettle-fielc 
if the third war breaks out, in which case tae whole 
Afghan nation, its wealth, people and all, will bc 
destroyed.” 

Warning the Afghans against entering nto an} 
agreements with Pakistan, the Sardars ume ther 
countrymen to “remember that already atout fiv: 
millions of Afghan people are slaves.”. They refe 
to the detentions of Fronteir leaders, Khan Abdu 
Ghaffar Khan, Dr. Khan Sahib, Khan Abdul Samac 
Khan and the plight of the Faqir of Ipi. 

They add: “We have heard of a rsolution 
passed in the Muslim League Assembly shat the 
Frontier tribesmen are a part of Pakistar notion 
We fail to understand’ how the Pathans Culd be 
come Pakistan nationals, when one remembers tha 
Pakistan is a new-born country whereas Afchanistar 
existed as a nation for centuries.” 

Maintaining that “a big force is working at th: 
back of the Pakistan Government,” the Afghar 
leaders say: “The Pakistan Government -s tryin’ 
to put the whole of Asia into danger. It is the dut: 
of Asians to see and fight the old enemies who pu 

us into untold troubles. The first duty of Asians i 
to drive them out. The second is to unite tne whol: 
of Asian nations.”—U.P I. 


oy. eT 


Communal Policy of Pakistan 


A resolution providing that the Pakistan Govern 
ment should discourage communal orgenisation 
engaging themselves in political activities was movec 
by Prof. Rajkumar Chakravarty, Secretary of » the 
Pakistan Congress Party, in the Constituent .ssembly 
of Pakistan. Moving the resolution, Prof. Chakravarty 
said, “If the Government extends recognition to onc 
communal organisation, it will be rendered iresistible 
for the Government not to recognise others; this 
forms a vicious circle and the result would be tha’ 
the Gevernment develops a communal outlaok. 

Pakistan is inhabited by various communtics. I 
every communal organisation gets a free hand and act« 
in a manner advantageous to one communicy it js 
bound to hamper the progress of the State If the 
Government extends recognition to one cammna 
organisation, it will be rendered irresistible “or the 
Government not to recognise others: this frms ¢ 
vicious circle and the result would be that the Govern- 
ment develops a communal outlook. 

Tn illustration of his view-point, Prof. Chakravarts 
quoted the example of the Muslim League. Admitting 
it as a great organisation, he observed that instead o 
the Muslim League, the State and its inLabitants 
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comprising of all the communities, needed a League. 
He appealed to the leaders of the country to change 
the name of the Muslim League so that it may assume 
@ non-denominational colour and when next elections 
are held on the basis of joint-electorate its platform 
may prove common for all the communities. 

Referring to the nature and character of Pakistan 
Cecastitution -he deprecated any loose talk on the 

_ suzject. When some people clamour for an Islamic 
Stete, it would imply, he added, the idea of establish- 
ing a Theocratic State and that it would be a Govern- 
ment of the Muslims by the Muslims and for the 
M-slims. : 

Concluding he stressed that_despite all differences, 
linguistic and religious, the people could be~ welded 
into a nation as it happened in Russia. 

He observed that communal organisations should 
keep aloof from politics. 

Sir Fitoz Khan Noon, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
anc Dr. Qureshi opposed the Resolution. Mr. Noon 
chzracterised Prof. Chakravarty’s observation that 
The acratie State was anti-democralic as a “loose thing.” 
He said, “In England, where the State religion is 
Ch-istianity the most democratic government flourished. 
Tem guarantees full protection to the minorities.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon’s outburst and simile is so 
fercical that they do not call for any reply. But, in 

’ thi connection we cannot lose sight of a few significant 

anc very recent facts. Mr. Sri Prakash, Indian High 
Commissioner at Karachi, had been prevented to 
garzand Mahatma Gandhi's statue because such ‘an act 
was repugnant to Islam. The Advisory Board of 
Education of Pakistan has recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution which will mean a complete cultural 
ancihilation of the Hindus in that Dominion, This 

‘ma» be contrasted with India’s guarantee for the 
script, language and culture of Muslims, in this 
comiry and our leaders’ anxiety to have Hindustani, 
wrizten In Nagri and Urdu seripts, as our national 
largnage. The resolution runs: “This Board is of the 
opition that in the interest of national unity and 
soitlarity, and the rapid -advancement of general 
edieation in Pakistan, it is necessary to have all the 
regional languages of Pakistan written in the same 
ser:pt ; the Arabic script is most useful for this pur- 
pose as it is already in use in many parts of Pakistan, 
anc ample facilities exist for typewriting and printing 
in it. This Board therefore recommends that the Cen- 
tra Government may appoint a committee of experts 
to examine the ‘script and consider the changes which 
msy be necessary in order to make this script fully 
adequate and suitable for all the regional languages of 
Pesistan. The Committee is to report to the next 
mesting of the Board (to be held in June).” 

India has so far paid very very dearly in her 
desire to gain the good graces of the communal 
Muslims. This has not yet stopped and Pakistan is 
lusing full advantage. A complete cultural annihilation 
of Hindes in Pakistan is being carried on with meti- 


eulous care and attention. The Governor-General of 
Pakistan has publicly declared that Pakistan will be 
an Islamic State. Sir Firoz Khan Noon, in opposing 
Prof. Chakravarty’s resolution, has upheld the doctrine 
of Theocratic State. The equal citizenship right of a 
Hindu in Pakistan has nowhere been admitted ; only 
promises of generous treatment to the minorities have 
been held out. The hollowness of such promises of 
generosity to minorities, specially idolators, in an 
Islamic State, stands thoroughly exposed in history. 
Islamic psychology, like Islamic democracy and 
Islamie economics is all integral parts of the religion 
of Islam. By the theory of its origin, the Muslim State 
is a theocracy. Civil Jaw is completely subordinated to 
Religious Jaw and indeed merges its existence in the 
latter. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the highest authority on 
Islamic history of India, gives the following account 
of the position of Hindus in an Islamic State: “The 
conversion of entire population to Islam and the 
extinction of every form of dissent is the ideal of the 
Muslim State. If any infidel is suffered to exist in the 
community, it is as a necessary evil and for a transi- 
‘tional period only. Political and social disabilities must 
be imposed on him. . . . A non-Muslim cannot be a 
citizen of the State; he is 2 member of a depressed 
class ; his status is a modified form of. slavery. . 

In short, his continued existence in the State after 
the conquest of his country by the Muslim is condi- 
tinnal upon his person and property being made sub- 
servient to the cause of Islam.”—(Hislory of Aurang- 
zeb, Vol. III, Chapter XXXIV). 


Governor’s Rule in West Punjab 


The Lahore correspondent of the Statesman reports 
that although. officials are reluctant at the moment 
to make forthright statements, all seem convinced that 
present indications point to a long period of Gover- 
nor’s Rule in West Punjab. 

Prolongation of Governor's Rule in the province 
will be necessitated chiefly by the length of time 
1equired to prepare for the new elections and for the 
Elections Inquiry Committee, appointed by the 
Governor, to complete its work. 

At his Press Conference last week, 
Mudie pleaded for time to get the administrative 
machine into thorough working order. This was 
another indication that the Centre is not constrained 
atthe moment to hurry the elections, and it is pre- 
pared to allow the’ Governor to lead the province “out 
of the wood.” 

Though there have not been many outward mani- 
festations of sweeping changes or improvements since 
the Governor took over the administration, there has 
been a general all-round improvement in governmental 
offices. Discipline, so singularly lacking since purtition 
of the province, is now being rigidly enforced and 
heads of departments know that’ they have the backing 
of authority in disciplinary action against officials or 
subordinates. Pawns in the deplorable political game 
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which had played havoe with the administrative in accordance with the constitutional procedure to appoint 


machine of the province, Government servants are 
gradually realising that nepotism, corruption and in- 
discipline will not pay in the long run, and certainly 
will not be tolerated when the province is under 
Section 92A Rule. : . 
Normally, all are looking forward to the new 
elections and hoping that wise and honest men will be 
returned to the Assembly so that when democratic 
rule returns all will be assured of a square deal. As 
for the elections, the Inquiry Committee has a com- 
plicated and difficult task to perform. Public opinion 
has to be consulted and, more important, the basis on 
which the people of the province will be enfranchised 
has yet to be decided. This will be a labourious pro- 
cess and may take many months. : 
_ An innovation introduced under Section 92A is 
the change in “visiting homes” at the Seeretariat. The 
order says that visitors are requested to call at the 
Civil Secretariat between 3 and 4 pm, only on work- 
ing days and not to disturb officers of the Secretariat 
at all hours of-the day..It says it has been noticed that 
visitors pour into the Secretariat throughout the day 
and seriously interfere with official work. The rush is 
sometimes so great that it: is impossible for officers 
io work undisturbed for any length of. time. 


General Election in West Punjab 

The Governor-General of Pakistan has dissolved the 
West Punjab Legislature and ordered a fresh general 
election. This drastic step has been taken because public 
life has been demoralised there by corruption and the 
discipline of the services has been destroyed by intrigues. 
A U.P.I. message states prosecutions will be launched 
against the former Education and Revenue Ministers. 
The following is the full text of the Governor-General’s 
communique: | . 

“The Governor-General. has viewed with. growing 
concern the state of public administration in West Punjab 
about which he has kept himself fully informed and he 
is sajisfied that’ the stage has now been reached at which 
his intervention is essential. He has no doubt that 
public life has been demoralised by corruption and that 
discipline of the services is destroyed by intrigues. The 
administration has been carried on for the benefit of a few 
and no attention has heen paid to the hopes and needs 
of the people. ; ae 

“Many causes have contributed to this state of affairs. 
But in the Governor-General’s opinion the main cause 
is the failure of the members of the Legislative Assembly 
elected in different circumstances, to arise to the greater 
responsibility which independence brings. 

“The Governor-General has, therefore, decided in 
accordance with the Provision of Sec. 92A.of the Consti- 
tution Act to direct the. Governor to assume charge of 
the Province of West Punjab on his behalf. The Pro- 
clamation under Sec. 92A will remain in force until the 
election has been held and it is possible for the Governor, 


' Ministers having confidence of the Assembly. 


“The Governor-General has 
regret. 


taken this step with 
He has done so only because he considers it 


essential in the interests of the purity of puwolic life in 


West Punjab. He hopes that party factions vill now he 
forgotten and that everyone will try to ensur.: that only 
persons of undoubted honesty are elected to the 
Assembly. ° ‘ 

“He has instructed the -Governor -to ensure that 
the election is fairly held and that no officiel influence 
is- brought to bear, for or against any candidate. Qn 
this election the future of democracy in West Punjal, 
and indeed, in Pakistan, depends. The Goverror-General 
is confident that the people of West Punjab wll do their 
duty as free men rejecting unhesitatingly any candidate, 
who, in their opinion, is seeking election for ulterior 
purposes and electing only those whose ob ect is to 
serve their people and their country.” 


Oriya-Biharee Relations 

The shooting on Adibasi crowds at the iastance of 
the Orissa Administration that took place n.a sub- 
division of the recently-merged Mayurbhanj State has 
brought -to the fore again the conflicting amoitions of 
the Oriya and the Biharee. The former has een sore 
since 1948, that Seraikhela and Kharsawan should have 


“been included by the States Ministry in Dihar, the 


latter with the fact that since January 1, 194%, Mayur- 
bhanj is being administered by Orissa. Thc Finance 
Minister of Bihar, Shri Anugraha Narayin Singh, 
informed the world on February 16 last that before 
the Mayurbhanj State had becn merged wi*h Orissa, 
“the Bihar Government had made-a reference to the 
Central Government” for merging it with Bihar; but 
since the Central Government has willed otherwise, 
“the Bihar Government had no other alternative but 
to acquiesce.” The words reveal the seat of the mis- 
chief—the tension between the Oriya and the Biharec 
which has been responsible for the shcoting at 
Seraikhela last year and of this year’s shonting at 
Mayurbhanj. The Bihar Minister has repudiated the 
charge that officers of the. Bihar Governmeh on the 
border areas have been at the back of Adibasi 
demonstrations—a charge that has been madz in the 
Oriva Press. 

This shows that Sardar Patel’s departmant hax 
been able to satisfy neither the Oriya nor the Bibarec 
with their handling of these areas. 

But Adibasi dissatisfaction would no§ alow the 
matter to be solved by bullets. For the las. twelve 
years and more, there has been a movement amongst 
the Adibasis of the areas concentrated in Bihar, 
Orissa and the Mahakoshal area of the Cent-al Pro- 
vince for a separate administration where their speciul 
habits and institutions would have opporturity 1o 
develop in response to modern conditions, Adibasis 
trained by Christian missionaries have taken the lead 
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in this matter; the names of Mr. Jaipal Singh and 
Mr. Hayward of Bihar have appeared as leaders of 
this moyement ; and the Jharkhand Province idea is 
the expression of this Adibasi ambition. 

By agitating for the merger of Mayurbhanj with 
Bihar, sponsors of Jharkhand seem to be aiming at 
consclidation of Adibasi areas under one province, to 
press at a later stage for the formation of this’ amal- 
gamated area into a separate -province. , 

The total population of Mayurbhanj according to 
1941 Census was 990,977 of which 714,954 were Adibasis. 
The sgitation for the merger of the State with Bihar 
is the strongest in the Bamanghati Subdivision on the 
nortk-western side of the State hordering Bihar. The 
population ‘of this Subdivision is 200,000. 

The recent firings upon Adibasis ought to have set 
the Government thinking for adopting other means 
for tackling them than showering bullets upon these 
peopla, An important factor in this major problem: of 

-dealirg with the Adibasis is an appropriate handling 
of ths group heads and leaders of these unsophisticated 
peor who collect in thousand trekking long distances 
of evan 50 to 60 miles for any gathering that are held 
by tnese’ leaders, carrying their food with them. 
Meetings sometimes last throughout day and night. 
They often develop into melas, accompanied by dance 
and song. At one of these gatherings held at Baripada 
in Jenuary, the opening song took as Jong as 45 
minutes; the gathering was 5,000 strong and loud- 
spealers had been installed. The President of the 


Adibast Sabha, Mr. Sonaram: Majhi, with his eight 


irl dodyguards and two of his lieutenants, sang the 
open.ng song. Political forces are at work for the 
utilisation of these simple folk- and it should be the 
duty of the Government to meet them on a plane 
wher bloodshed will not be necessary. 


Thz Sikh Position 

A section of the. Sikhs under the leadership of 
Maser Tara Singh and organized . in the Akali Dal 
have been moving towards a position that is hard to 
distinguish from that followed by the All-India 
Muztim League. The same cry of “safeguards,” of 
‘weizhtage,” of parity between majority and minority 
in tae East Punjab Province and the Hast Punjab 
Unirm is being raised on their behalf. In this it would 
be. difficult to accept the contention advanced by 
Sarcar Beldeo Singh, India’s Defence Minister, that 
the Akalis represent an irresponsible element in the 
great Sikh community. And it is not easy for non- 
Sikts to understand the differences that divide the 
Akslis from Nationalist Sikhs, trom the Shiromani 
Gurlwara Parbandhak Committee, for instance. 
Exeept in change of emphasis, it can be said that the 
demands made by Master Tara Singh are shared -by 
almpst all the Sikhs; the “extremist” position has 


ever made an appeal to all the elements that con-~ 


stitite a society. Congress leadership should be able 
to appreciate this element of the Sikh position. 
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We cannot at present say that we understand 
Master Tara Singh’s methods. of political action, and 
what he has been doing or threatened to do that has | 
led to his detention. The advertised meeting at New 
Delhi may be the proximate cause of the Nehru - 
Government’s action. But behind it must have been 
lurking developments that have forced the hands of 
the Government. What these are we do not know. 
We accept the position that the areas in the Indian’ 
Union’s north-west frontier where the Sikhs have been 
forced to concentrate constitute a danger-spot ; that 
both the Government and the Sikh leaders should be 
considerate to each other's needs. Owing to their 
recent experiences on their trek from West Punjab, 
the Sikhs have developed a sensitiveness that is not 
quite natural to a sturdy community. As fellow- 
sufferers from the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, 
we can respect this feeling. But we do not think that 
dwelling on these misfortunes is the way of over- 
coming their effects and re-establishing one legitimate 
place in the Indian Union. From the correspondence 
eolumns of a Calcutta daily under non-Indian control 
we find that our Sikh friends find pleasure in ventilat- 
ing their grievances; and by imperceptible degrees 
the writers move into ‘positions that are not quite 
healthy. A certain amount of steicism would be more 
dignified in the community that was vitalised by Guru 
Govind Singh. 

All the same, it is necessary to ‘ understand the 
feelings and fears that have been moving the Sikhs. 
We are enabled to do so by what appeared in a Delhi 
daily sometime at the beginning of this year. The 
demands embddied in the Memorandum are nothing 
new ; these constitute the current coin of all minority 
demands, and it is part of the duty imposed on their 
leaders and the Governments to reconcile these parti- 
cularities with the géneral interests of the country. 
This Memorandum will enable our readers to appre- 
ciate the Sikh position; it is moderately expressed 
with valid reasons given to support the demands made 
in it. We do not understand why adjustments have 
not been found possible, and we find it hard to believe 
that the Nehru Government or the Constituent 
Assembly would refuse to appreciate the Sikh position. 
There may be crudities inherent in one or two demands 
made here that cannot be met. But these can be dis- 
cussed at a round-table. ; 

We publish below a summary of this Memoran- 
dum : : so 

A four-point safeguards has been submitted to 
the Minority Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly of India by a committee appointed by 
Sikh representatives at‘a meeting on December 19 
under the chairmanship of Principal Gurmukh 
Nihal Singh. : ‘ 

The four demands are: (1) Adoption of 
Punjabi in Gurmukhi script as the official language 
and the medium of instruction in East Punjab ; 

(2) Joint electorates with reservation of seats ;. 

(3) Appointment ‘of impartial “Minority Commis~ © 





sions; and (4) Formation of a .Punjabi-speaking 
province. 

At a Press conference this evening, Principal. 
Gurmukh Nihal Singh and other.members of the 
committee explained at length the Sikh problem as 
it exists today. 

Pointing out that the Sikh problem “has been 
assuming a very Serious and menacing form,” the 
Memorandum says: “We all believe in the’ idéa 
of a national secular State and wish to make a 
constructive contribution towards its achievement 
and realisation.” . : 

“Unfortunately,” it adds, “there exists an acute 
mistrust and suspicion between the -Hindus and 
Sikhs in East Punjab. The practice of discrimi- 
nation against Sikhs has given the Sikhs a 
persecution-complex and has made them fall an 
easy prey to communal propaganda. It ig in this 
context that we wish to make some constructive 
suggestions for the solution of the Sikh problem.” 

Referring to the language question, the Memo- 
randum says: “Punjabi is the mother-tongue of all 
Punjabis, irrespective of their religion. It has -given 
to’ the Punjab a rich literature and a distinct 
culture. It should, therefore, be made the official 
language and the medium of instruction in the 
Province. As far as the question of script is con- 
cerned it is an undeniable fact that the real script 
of the Punjabi language is Gurmukhi. Phonetically 
this script is one of the most scientific scripts. 

“We have no desire to impose the Punjabi 
language on the non-Punjabi speaking people of 
the Province. We feel equally strongly that a com- 
mon national language should be taught as a com- 


pulsory subject in the schools and colleges through- - 


out the country.” 


With regard to joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, the Memorandum says: “We firmly believe 
that the system of separate electorates is undemo- 
cratic and harmful.” The “Memoradum makes the 
following suggestions in this connection: (a) Re- 
servation of seats on population basis under 4 
system of joint electorates but with.the right to 
contest additional seats; (b) Continuance of the 
conventions of parity ‘between Hindus and Sikhs 
in East Punjab Cabinet and inclusion of .at Jeast 
one Sikh in the Central Cabinet; (c) ,Establish- 
ment of a convention «that the posts of the 
Governor and the Premier in East Punjab should 


be held by members of the different communities 5 - 


(d) Accord of the same generous treatment to 
Sikhs in Provinces other than Bast Punjab and at 
the Centre as is meted ‘out to ‘Anglo-Indians ; 
(e) Fixing of a specific quota for Sikhs in prepor- 
tion to their: numbers vis-a-vis the members ol 
other smaller minorities in the Central -services ; 
and (f) Grant of the same privileges to. Mazhbi, 
Ramdasia and other backward classes amongst the 
Sikhs as is -given to the Scheduled and. other 
backward classes. a ; 
Referring to the third demand, . the Memo- 
randum says that the appointment of impartial 
Minority Commissions “is the ‘best means so far 
devised of allaying the apprehensions of -the mem- 
bers of minority’ communities and of preventing 
discrimination and of protecting minority rights 
and safeguards.” . ; 
The fourth demand, ie., regarding the forma- 
tion of a Punjabi-speaking: Province ‘i< a ‘part of 
the larger question of re-dividing the country into 
provinces on linguistic basis,’ ‘the Memorandum 
says. The question, it adds, should be referred to 
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the Committee set up by -the All<Indi: Congress 
Committee at Jaipur recently. 


“Refugees” from East Bengal 


We fully :appreciate the difficulties that have be2n 
created .for the Government by tlie “refugec” problm 
—an off-shoot of the partition .of ‘India for wh'th 
nobody appear to have been prepared. We know tlat 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah -was the first cutstanding 
leader of public opinion who started <iLe idea of 
“exchange of population” to make it posse for (10 
Hindu and the Muslim to live in their own particu w 
enclaves or States as and when Pakistan was bo-n. 
Mr. Jinnah first began to talk on this idea when in 
Bihar things happened to Muslims on a mor- extend “al 
scale than what had happened to ‘Hindus in Noakha i- 
Tipperah, proving his thesis that Hindus an] Musli-1s 
could not live any longer as neighbours. H= return -d 
to the topic in May, 1947, when the partitioa of Inv.is 
had been as good as effected, the Congr-ss haviag 
been forced by the logic of the Wavell st-ategy -o 
accept this bitter remedy. He unburdened hs mind o 
a British correspondent, and suggested that tie 
Government should take responsibility for :Lis “mov *- 
ment of populations.” Babu Rajendra Prasal as Cc.- 
gress President gave support to the idea. Y’e do not 
know if any or both of them used their infltence wi h 
Lord Mountbatten to arrange for such an exchanrc. 
Evidently they did nothing on .the matter ; and wh-n 
August 15, 1947, came with the formal wisldrawal of 
British power from the Indian sub-continent, tae 
masses, the ultimate masters of Governments took i.¢ 
law into their own hands to assert and estadlish ‘their 
right to this title. 


In West Punjab, in the N-W. Frontier Provin.«, 
the Muslim majority went ahead with implementi ig 
the plan envisaged by their Qaid-ce-Azam; in Deli 
Province, in Hast Punjab, the Hindu maority f:l- 
lowed suit. -And by an outburst of supreme c uelty, tic 
two of them between themselves so arranged mattcrs 
that no Hindu and Sikh remained in Westerv Pakist n 
to darken the domain of the “faithful’; anc in Deli 
and East ‘Punjab, the Muslim became a rare bird. We 
do not propose to dwell on. or recall to our %eople tae 
holocaust, worse than -beastliness, that charneterizzd 
those days in -August-September-November, 1947. Tic 
anoving hand -has written these lines in Indic’s history. 
and not all the sensitiveness of kindly sous or tue 
lamentations of the sufferers can erase a the of this 
horrid experience. The -Pakistan Governmen has tc ‘rl 
the world in-response. to a U. N. O. enquiry tliat 
65 lakhs, 64 millions, of Muslim “refugees” tave tak n 
‘shelter in Western Pakistan ; we have seen an es‘i- 
mate which said that as many “Hindus and Sikhs ha ‘e 
sought and found, asylum in the Indian Union frem 
Sind, Baluchistan, the Western Punjab’ and the N~V. 
Frontier Province. We have long felt-that the Hincu, 
the Sikh and the Muslim have simplifiec for th ir 
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Gevornmentgs the problem of minorities who have had 
to leave their historic homes 
cruelty to neighbours. 
3ut in the other realm of Pakistan, in East Bengal, 
the mrocess of dispossession has been more prolonged ; 
it -hes not been dramatized as crudely and cruelly as 
in Western Pakistan. The Central Government of 
Indiz has, therefore, taken things easy so far as the 
80 lekhs “refugees” from East Bengal were concerned. 
Deli is too far off to these “refugees” both mentally 
and materially ; they have been “out of sight” of the 
Govzrnment, and haye been almost “out of (their) 
minc.” The. “refugees” from Western Pakistan have 
beem too much in evidence at Delhi, and, therefore, 
there has been a difference in the treatment of these 
tyvo sects of, people. It is useless to make a grievancé 
of this difference. Many things happen that cannot 
be cully explained. Shri Mohanlal Saxena confessed 
as much on February 16 last when he had been sub- 
jected to close cross-examination by members in the 
Cen-ral Legislature. 
“As a matter of fact, so far as refugees from 
Fast Pacer are concerned, there is a_ slight 
dfference. First of all, the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to create conditions in East Pakistan 
ifself to stop exodus from there and also to 
e.courage tnose who have come to go back, After 
that as many as are left we are going to do all 
that we can to rehabilitate’ them. ” 
This difference of treatment has a queer ring ; 
and the Prime Minister intervened in the discussion 
with. a view to remove the impression left by Shri 
Motanlal’s exposition of the Government ‘policy. 
Pandit Nehru disclaimed any idea of “differentiation 
wharever in regard to help given to any refugees 
whether from West or East.” But there is a “slightly, 
diffe-ent footing” in regard to “rehabilitation. ” What 
is this difference ‘due to has been sought to be ex- 
plained by saying that the Government, of India has 
beer! “functioning as far as possible ‘through 
the “West Bengal Government. ” We cannot say, that 


We zre Satisfied ‘with this reply ; ; the Government” of . 


Indi has ‘been rehabilitating the “refugees” “from 
Waser Pakistan through , the “agency” of Provincial 
* States’ Governments. The real reason for ‘this 
ditrentintion is what we have referred ‘to ‘above—the 
‘refigees” from West’ Pakistan are very’ “much in 
. evidence and give no rest to ‘the Central _Government 
whit the “refugees® from Fast, Bengal, aré distant 
fisiizes ; : the Central Government cannot ask the West 
Pokistan ‘Government to take ‘their “refugees” back 
whi they’: ean’ expect ‘the East Bengal ‘Government to 
‘ereste conditions that may make it possible‘ for these 
peorie to ‘return, to halt and'stop the éxodus. | * 
’ “This is one sidé ‘ofithe problem. The other is ‘that 


the Central Government of India has been a helpless: 


‘virtm" of non-c o-operation ‘adopted more ‘or ‘less by 
the Minisiries and the Administrations of Bihar atid of 
Assem. The ruling junta‘of these reas have refused to 
accept responsibility for ‘accodnmodating these ‘refugees’ 


owing to neighbours’ - 
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from East Bengal and to help them to build anew a 
dignified and satisfying life for themselves. We under- 
stand their difficulties ; they are afraid of the Bengali 
as a citizen, to put. he matter bluntly. The spirit of 
their intransigence was blatantly demonstrated in the 
conduct of the Bardoloi Ministry of Assam who refused 
to honour the pledge given by the Central Govern- 
ment to officers who had “opted” for service in the 
“rest of India.” Sardar Patel, who knows this ugly 
story has not been able to control and modify the 
attitude of the Assamese chauvinists. 

This episode high-lights the “differentiation” that 
Pandit Nehru disclaimed. Suomerged by their own 
problems the Central Government has been confusing 
in their activities and contradictory in their utterances. 
The Prime Minister’s statement of 16th February last 
is an example of the state of affairs. And the feeling 
is hard to suppress that in the matter of East Bengal 
refugees his Government has been cultivating a 
spirit of defeatism ; they are afraid to tackle the pro- 
blem ; they cannot even help these people to set 
themselves up in new surroundings. The way in which 
they have played with the Purbachal Pradesh idea, 
consisting of Manipur State, Lushai Hills, the Tripura 
State and the remnant Bengalee-speaking areas of the 
Surma Valley, has been an instance of this supineness. 
The organizers of this movement have assured us that 


_ more than 20 lakhs people can be accommodated in 


this province-to-be. The Congress -Working Committee 
accepted the proposal for a Purbachal Pradesh ; then 
withdrew support to it a month later. Why, it has 
never been explained. And the Nehru Government is 
being subjected to criticism that is hard to stop; the 
Purbachal Pradesh adventure has become a subject, of 


ugly interpretations that is sorrowful to hear. We 
cannot help in putting matters right, becayse the 
High Command of the Congress and the Central 


Government have been less, .than explicit in their 
policy with regard to this patticular matter. Perhaps, 
they do ‘not care for any ‘criticism and interpretation. 
Thereby they are’ actually: unde:nhining the basis of 
their owa ‘usefulness.’ We’ can only watch and, wait for 


better counsels to prevail. ie Bi etie=- othe 


New Principles for Provincial. . coe 
, Boundaries ee oS Cig 


The Aikya ‘Kerala, ‘Convention Held” ‘tecontly, at 
Alwaye under ‘the presidency: of Sri K. Kelappa,, the 
Veteran Congress leader.of Kerala, ‘is a turning’ point 
in the history of. the Province of Madras. ‘The Con- 
vention, Which discussed’ about ‘the, future’ of Kerala 
‘in ‘the’ light of recent, developments including the. Dar 
Commission’s Report ' reiterated - its. demand that 
Malabar, ochin, Travaticore’ and other, areas. should 
bé unified into a: ‘separate’ province and that’ this 
province should be inchided in the. nw * Constitution 
when it comes into! for cone 

‘The resolution passed ay, ‘the. Convention cee 
the stress on the linguistic factor and stated that “U 


hoe 7 ree 


a 
me 


view of the géographical unity of Kerala, the economic 
and cultural advancement of its people, and‘also in 
view of administrative convénience, Cochin, Travan- 
core and Malabar and the neighbouring places which 
should integrate with them, must unite.to form a 
province.” 

Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, Editor ‘of Mathrubhumi, 
who moved the main resolution, said: “In a province 
there can be people, who speak different languages. A 
province is formed for administrative, geographical and 
economic resources. Here too we have to adopt such 
& position.” 


Another important factor was the whittling 
dowh of the demand on territories. Till now, the 
Aikya Kerala “leaders has been demanding that 
South Canara, Coorg, Nilgiris, Gudalur and other 
places shall be included in the Kerala Province. But 
now, the resolution does not state what territorics 
shall be included in the province except vaguely hint- 
ing At “the neighbouring places which should integrate 
with them (Malabar, Cochin and Travancore).” 

This change, it seems, has been wrought under 
pressure of two recent developments. First, there is 
great opposition from the leaders of the Central 
Government to the immediate redistribution of ‘pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis. And secondly, the Aikya 
Kerala leaders fear that’ Cochin..and Travancore will 
be merged into a States’ Union, which in their opinion 
will delay the formation of a United Kerala. 

Sri Sankarrao Deo who opened the Conference, in 
his speech, said that the redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis was a principle accepted by the 
Congress long ago. It must be treated as a task of 
national reconstruction. The establishment of homo- 
geneous units was a ‘sine quo non’ for the euceeerut 
working of democracy, he said. 

But, Sri Deo said, the Convention should not 
pester the Central Government by putting forth all 
kinds of demands. It must feel satisfied with a gencral 
resolution on the unification of Kerala, leaving the 
details to be worked out by the Central Government. 

Simultaneously with the Kerala demand for the 
creation of a new province on considerations of 
dministrative, geographical and economic .advantage, 
comes an exactly similar suggestion for the re- 
formation of the Indian provinces on “economic, 
geographie, administrative and strategic considerations” 
put forward by the All-India Manufacturers’ Orga- 
nisation. The Conference called them “geo-nomic” 
provinces and a resolution passed by them claims that 
the creation of such provinces would offer “a vast scope 
for a balanced and full development of the country’s 
resources in men, money and material and a healthy 
growth of ‘united nationalism, : 

As examples of economic delimitation of provinces, 
the conference suggested for consideration the creation 
of a maritime province along the west coast, compris- 
ing the various peoples inhabiting this region having 
common interests ‘amongst themselves but widely 
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different from the interests of the pecple livi-g 
beyond the Ghats. 

Similarly, the resolution stated, the egriculiural 
tracts of the Gangetic plain could be constizuted in 0 
allied provinces; Assam and Rajputana provinc2s 
would have to be based on strategic consideraticne ; 
and the present. iron and coal oe areas, and te 
neighbouring industrial areas depending cpon thee 
materials in the provinces of Bengal and, Bihar, coud 
form an industrial province. 

These diverse claims on new soars of exps- 
diency tend to cloud _ the real issue, nemely, tae 
creation of linguistic provinces to which the Congress 
stands committed for a long time. The Dar Com- 


anission has submitted its report and a H-gh Power 


Committee set up by the A-I. C.-C. is at present 
considering this question. Claims based on -z prinrirle 
must have ‘precedence over those. built up on 
considerations of opportunity and expediency. Amicst 
the cloud of conflicting and interested claims, the just 
demand of Bengal, it seems, is going to 2e buricd. 
“Unity in diversity,-—is the foundation of Indin 
civilisation and it is the creation of lingttistic prov:nces 
that can briog about this iedameutel unity. 


Madias North and Madras Séigle. 


During his latest tour through the Madras Eresi- 
dency and the neighbouring area Indicn Unxior’s 
Deputy Prime Minister was confronted with the 
demands of a linguistic re-artangement of* he Indian 
Provinces. He has not met these squarely but has tr.ed 
to put off the day by harping on {he complexities uf che 
problems that, will have to be ‘hammered out. if shese 
popular demands are to be satisfied. But these will 
pursue Indian leadership and give it no pace. The 
sooner Sardar Patel realizes this, the beter fc> all 
concerned. . 

Inethis connection a New Delhi news is significcnt 
for more reasons than one. It was sent out on 
February 19 last. The news'said that. an ingenicus 
plan is afoot to split Madras Presidency into tvo 
administrative divisions—Madras North and Madras 
South. The plan seems to be that Madras will corti- 
nue under one Governor and one High Court bu’ vill 
have two Cabinets and two Secretariats resourses 
will be equitably distributed. Influential South Ind.an 
politicians are said to be reacting favourably tc is 
ides. It is being felt that popular satisfactior at hav-ng 
“a virtual Government” of their own will sut-bala=ce 
the: disadvantages. A major gain in such en arranze- 
ment will be that the dispute for Madras as. capital of 
the Tamil and Andhra Provinces-to-be will thus be 
removed, and-the expenses of building a rew c.pztal 
will be avoided. But this leaves the probiem o: «he 
Kerala ‘and Karnataka Provinces unsolved. 

_ This piece-meal solution of the problem of 
linguistie provinces may appeal to harassed politicians. 
But when linguistic chauvinism as in Bihar end 
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Avseim, for instance, is’ in-the ascendant, we hope our 
ruliag authorities will not, succumb’ to this tempta- 
tion, The way in- which the Ministries in Bihar and 
Assom have been invading the realms of Bengali ag‘ a 
velccle of: expregsion of millions of Bengalées wh» 
have the misfortune to live under their jurisdiction 
will-nét be halted by Maulana Abul Kalam's direc- 
tives, to’ respect the mother tongue. He may issue 
thes} froin New Delhi without the least. response from 
Patna and Shillong. And Patna and Shilléng-have also 
learat how thésé Central directives can be carried” out 
on paper and brokelr in practice. This chauvinism is 
not’ confined to Bihar atid Assam; it has attained the 
proportion of an all-Indid evil. This development 
should. call forth the highest courage of Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel. Procrastination is dangerous. This 
tle’ will find to their cost, if they décide to sit on the 
volcano of erude ambitions and the angry reaction 
aga nst it. Outraged feelings fiad outléts’ soonéy. or 
Acult Education: in India 
The Bengal Governmerit have finished arrange- 
mets for starting the scheme of adult education that 
has been engaging the special consideration of the 
Cectral and Provincial. Governments sincé August 15, 
1947. There have been so many conferences and com- 
mitees set up in this behalf that the general public 
has come to regard it a¥ one of the stivits that the 
bureducracy loves to fly in the’ air taking advantage 
of che. oceasiorial and fitful enthusiasms of heads of 
‘administrations. The Ministry of Education in West 
Bergal appointed aBout sévcn nontlis back an Adult 
Ednredtion Conimittee with represdtitative’ men and 
wonen who desire to see illiteracy removed from: their 
fovince. An interim repdrt was submitted in 
Sertember-October last. It has taken the Ministry 
or gerhaps its Directorate. more than fot nionths 
to zive shape to’ thése. We cannot definitely say 
Whether or not thé. Financé Ministry has been’ at 
fexiit—holdiig out hopes that were withdrawn’ almost 
as Joo as the assurdnces had beeri given. Metnbers 


hurs told us that this hide and seek technique lias 
already providéd ample material to feed one’s 
. oyn:éigm on. 

However, like everything elsé the wditing and 


watshing has endéd. And the Bengal Miiistry propose 
to zo ahedd with their plan of rémoval of illiteracy, 
of drawing out the adult péople from: their apathetic 
conentment which ig part of “social education” on 
owhich thé Céntral Education Minister, Moulana ‘Abul 
Keim Azad, has ‘been holding forth with such 
persistendé, We ean only hope that the West Bengal 
attSmpt will justify itself. Thé Directorate is at 
precént éngaged in training pritnary scliool teachers, 
mals and fémale, with the hélp of their Guru ‘Training 
‘experts—most, of thém holditig Bachelot 6f Teaching 
degets.. Whilé wishing thém. all success. We cannot 
réfrdin from giving expression to thé feeling that no 


‘with Shri Bilash Chandra Mukherji 
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significant’ progréss- has ever beeh made by bureau-~ 
cratic “know-alls”;. it is non-official pioneers, indivi- 
duals’ or institutions, that have ever been standard- 
bearers of all progress in all departments of life. We 
will be glad to be. assured’ that the West Bengal 
Education Directorate recognize the limitations of 
their: own being: 

In Bengal, we know of two oieaiiaationa that have 
been doing pioneering. work in the spread of Adult 
Education—the Bengal- Adult Education Association 
of the Baptist 
Mission as its Secretary, and the Nari Siksha Samiti 
of which Lady Abala Bose has. been the founder- 
Secretary. The latest report of the Association. says 
that in “the last two years, 1947-48, we did not receive 
any Governmerit grant ;” but still they carried on 
through the sheer enthusiasm of the workers of the 
Association. The Nari Siksha Samiti has been more 
fortunate ; it has for the last ten years been carrying 
on:its work of adult female education with the- help 
of the interest of a trust-fund of Rs. 1 lakh made 
available by the trustées of Acharya Jagadis Chandra 
Bose. The Partition of Bengal has- adversely affected 
the work of both- these -organizations, of the latter 
specially. It happened that in East Bengal the Nari 
Siksha Samiti in their Adult Female Education. work 
found the women more responsive than their sisters of 
West Bengal. The West Bérigal Government would be 
required to concentrate more attention on breaking 
the many taboos that stand in the way of women’s 
education, if progress is desired. wae 

We have seen a statement that says that there 
are about 90 lakhs of men and. women'in West 
Bengal who will have to be made literate and socially 
conscious in the modern sense of the. words.- Other 
Provinces have been tackling the problem; the, 
example of the Central Provinces and Berar is said to 
have inspired the West Bengal Directorate in many 
of their methods and practices. We should like to have 
more information, on this subject gathered during. the 
Director’s tour through the Province. And while wish- 
ing all success to this experiment, we will. expect him 
to enlist more non-official support and agency than 
has hitherto been the practice. Keeping people’ on the 
dole is not the best: way of drawing. the best out of 
them. The West Bengal Education Ministry should 
have these words blazoned on their office chart. Then 
only can they hope to succeed'in their- Adult Education 
venture. 


Happenings in Bama 

Indian Union’s Prime Minister did well. in asttanids” 
sympathy of our people to Thakin Nu’s 
Government fighting a desperate fight against ‘internal 
malconterits and external conspirators. Among the 
former the Kérens have been in the news as fighting 
for a Karen State. This the Burma Government has 
alreddy conceded ; the daily papers of 24th February 
last told us that the Régional Autonomy Commission 
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appointed with Chief’ Justice of Burma High Court as 
Chairman has recommended the setting-up of a Karen 
State as a unit of the Burma: Federation. The detailed 
recommendations are not before us as we write. But 
we have a certain feeling that this particular demand 
conceded by Thakin Nu’s Govemnment, there should 
be no difficulty in the return of peace to Burma, if 
the mischief-makers behind the Karen insurrection are 
isolated. = 

Of these a class of British adventurers have been 
prominent. They appear to be beyond the control of 
the British Government even. The following, story 
related by the Burma Government lifts a part of the 
veil from over these mysterious goings-on. It was 
embodied in a statement made public at Rangoon on 


the 19th of November last. We publish it below as ~ 


described-by Reuter’s News Agency on November 20 
laste: 


Alexander Campbell, Daily Mail correspondent, 
who has been in jail ‘here for more than two 
months, will be deported from Burma, it was 
learned from usually reliable sources here yesterday. 
_ Campbell, who served as a Major in “Force 1366” 
in Burma during the war, was detained on Septem- 
ber 18 under Section 5 of the Public Order Preser- 
vation Act, which enables the Government to detain 
people without immediately announcing specific 
charges. 

The British Consul has engaged British legal 

- advisers to ‘act on Campbell’s behalf. 
“The Burmese Government in a statement 
yesterday’ giving reasons for detaining. Campbell, 
‘ gaid: “They had been aware for some time of the 
activities of Col. J. C. Tulloch in connection with 
instigating rebellion in Burma by a section of the 
Karen nationals. : ; 

Col. Tulloch is alleged by the Burmese Govern- 
ment to have organised the Karen revolt from 
Qaleutta, : 

The statement said, in addition to informntion 
from certain Karen ‘nationals, the Government had 
received a “friendly warning” from the British 
Ambassador in Rangoon in early September about 
the activities of Col. Tulloch. 

According to the statement, the complicity of 
My. Campbell was revealed in a letter from him 
in Rangoon to Col. Tulloch: in Calcutta. A copy of 
this letter was handed to the Burmese Ambassador 
in Karachi by Mr. I. D. Symons, a B.O.AC. flight 
steward, to whom the letter had been entrusted by 
Mr. Campbell for delivery to Col. Tulloch. The 
letter was dated September 9. ‘ 

The statement added that -Mr. Symons was a 
British Socialist,. who “sbhors the: subversive 
activities” of certain British natignals in the inter- 
nal. affairs of Burma. 

This letter, extracts of which were published by 
the Government, was stated: to have 
Tulloch that the Karens in Burma. “would be con- 
tent if allowed to keep what territory they have 
so far-occupied,” and that they were short of arms 
and ammunition and were expecting Col. Tulloch 
to provide more arms and ammunition. 

The statement also published extracts from 
other papers said to have been seized from Camp- 
bell at the time of his arrest. 

One ‘letter suggested that Col’ Tulloch was 
asking for funds to be sent to him by the Karens. 


told Col.” 
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Campbell’s -letter suid, according: to the state- 
>ment, “My- impression is that they (th2 Karens) 
_ expect your. contracts to cough us money for them: 

and its transportation, but that I only surmise. 

“You probably know ‘what you cortracted to 

supply them and on what terms.” — 

One thing that has to be noticed by us is that Col. 
Tulloch had his base of operations in Cal:utta. We 
should like to. know if the Calcutta Police had made 
any attempt to spot out this conspirator wha “had been 
carrying on activities inimical to a friendly neighbour. 
Since reading the above statement we lave heard 
rumours that the office of an English-language daily 
liad been the. centre of this conspiracy against Burma. 
And we have a feeling that India’s Central Intelli- 
gence and its Bengal branch have been. at Jault. 

Indian Communists have also been playing & 
decisive role in the happening in Burma. A son of 
Bengal, Ghosal being his family name, har leapt inic 
prominence in this connection. But, the maia attack or 
the Burma Government is being manned sy Burmesr 
Communists. Thus the. Karen-cwm-Commuanist revol. 
has been laying waste the country that wa. 
devastated by two offensives—once in 1942 when the 
Japanese broke down all the superstructure of British 
rule over Burma, and again in 1944-45 wher. the Anglo- 
American counter-offensive drove the Jcpanese ou. 


Truce between Israel and Egypt 
Dr. Taraknath Das, the patriot-exilé trom Bengal 


.who has made his home in the U. §. A., hus challenged 


the wisdom of the Indian Union’s policy 2f refusal to 
regognize the State of Israel. By his insigLt into inler- 
national affairs acquired during, forty vears of lie 
passed in Europe and America, Dr. Das has a right 
to be heard by his people. The points ucged by him 
have gained forc& ‘by the truce which kas just been 
signed between Israel and Egypt. By this act an Arab 
State, and a Muslim State at that, recognizes Israel 
which it has been the purpose of the Arab. League +o 
liquidate. And if Pandit Nehru’s Government persist 
in their policy, it will have to be assumed that tae 
Indian Union is a more enthusiastic supzorter of ine 
Arabs than the -Arabs themselves ! 

The truce demonstrates that the 4 crore Araby ere 
no match for the 9 or 10 Jakhs of Jews organized uncer 
the leadership of the State of Israel. The offensive 
started by Egypt three months back has been beaten 
back and its objective of depriving the Jews of Negev, 
the large and perhaps. oil-bearing, unpcpulated a_ea 
forming fully two-thirds of the area allctted to Israel 
by the U. N. O. partition plan, has Leen defeated. 

A publication issted by the Ameriean Zionist 
Emergency Council describes its material potentialities. 
The southern end of Negev is true descrt. But at its 
northern end it is “made up of loessal scils which oaly 
need water that can be brought f-om northern 
Palestine. Some 200,000 acres can thus be irrigated 
. .*« sound range or grass-land managen-ent is suitable 
for .the remainder of the southern part cf Negev . . . 
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some 22,50,000 acres. When the Beynadotte plan 
proposed to deprive Israel of these development possi- 
bifities, the Jews refused to accept it. Today they 
hare made good their. claim. 

The policy hitherto followed by Britain and the 
U. S.A. is being understood by the Jews as intended 
to keep “Israel militarily chained while subjecting it 
ta incessant economic and political pressure.” It has 
been defeated by Jewish resourcefulness and organized 
might. And we will watch with interest how British 
and thé United States Governments accommodate 
themselves tu the smouldering state of opinion pre- 
valent in Israel. They have gained nothing by their 
underhand support of the Arab League’s cause. 


Syed Hossain 

The death at Cairo of the first iepsiaes of the 
Indian Union to Egypt removes from our midst 4 
publicist and publie man who had his training under 
Benjamin Horniman, the first editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle and the builder of our contemporary’s 
traditions of intrepid public service. A son of Nawab 
Syed Mahommed, Inspector-General of Registration 
in Bengal before its first partition, a brother-in-law of 
Janab Fazl-ul-Huq, ex-Chief Minister of Bengal 
(1987-41), Syed Hossain could not accept a “settled” 
life, and for about twenty years he had been in America 
batiling against. British imperialism in defence of his 
country’s dignity and interests. His fellow-workers in 
the United States have told us that it had been a 
tough job: fighting the machinations of Britain’s 
reactionary politicians and theil stooges like Catherine 
Mayo and agents of the British Embassy. » As 
Working President of the India Freedom League 
which had Ananda Coomaraswamy as its dignified 
head and Sardar Anup Singh ag Secretary, Syed 
Hossain had been at his best as a controversialist 
during World War II of the 20th century. ‘ 


Kiran Sankar Roy : 

The departure of Kiran Sankar Roy ‘ee the field 
of his’ mundane activities has cut short a: life whdse 
work lay in the future. Born and bred in a zamindar 
family of East Bengal, Kiran Sankar developed in his 
youth love of literature of which Rabindranath ‘Tagore 
was the shining star. His possibilities as a literary 
master were first nourished under the spacious eyes of 
Pramatha Nath Chowdhury who in his monthly ‘Sabuj 
Patra (Green Leaves) broke new grounds in Bengali 
literature touching the traditions built up by 
Rabindranath but exceeding these in certain other 
respects. iran Sankar returned from England ‘and 
joinec the Presidency College as a professor. But fate 
decreed that this leisured life was not to be his; at 
the height of the Non-co-operation Movement, he 
bade goodbye to the old life and plunged into politics. 
Many a time has it appeared to us that Kiran Sankar 
was not made for a political and revolutionary role ; 
he was more fitted for the role of “the power behind 
the throne”; the crown of thorns of. the martyr. and 


“had, 
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the hero was not his to aspire ; he could best frame 
the State’s decrees and advise its actual administration. 
That vista August 15, 1947, opened out before him. And 
it remains a tragedy with Bengal’s life that in the 
plenitude of his maturity as a public man, death 
should have called him away from us. 


-, S. Sinha on Manbhum 


Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha has prepared a memo- 
randum controverting Bengal’s claim to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts now in Bihar. The Memorandum consists 
of 12 chapters. In Chapter II, Dr. Sinha writes, “The 
areas claimed by West Bengal—Manbhum district, Dhal- 
bhum sub-division of Singhbhum . district and certain 
parts of Santal Parganas are all physically integral tracts 
of Chotanagpur plateau and had integrated to it for 
centuries.” He has further stated therein that the 
extracts quoted by him “are unimpeachable authority in 
suppért of his contention that the areas known at vatious 
times as Kokra, Jharkhand or Chotanagpur had been beyond 
a shadow of doubt an integral part of Bihar for now 
neatly four centuries.” The New Bengal Association 
refutes this statement and affirms that Dr. Sinha has 
attempted to build up his case on “unrealities.” 

In view of the urgency and importance of the case 
under review, we make no apology to reproduce in some 
detail extracts. from the New Bengal  Association’s 
Rejoinder to Dr. Sinha’s Memorandum: .' 

Dr. Sinha has quoted the following, as first authority, 
from page 59 of Bihar and Orissa First Decennial 
Review, for 1921-22, of the Administration and Develop- 
‘ment of the Province, which was compiled during the 
term: of office of Dr. Sinha as a member of the Executive 
Council of Bihar: “In the time of Emperor Akbar, 
Kokra or Jharkhand (as Chotonagpur was then called) 
formed part of Suba Bihar, and when in 1765 the Diwani 


_ of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was granted by Emperor Shah 


Alam to East India Company, Chotanagpur came under 
British influence as an integral part of Bihar.” 

The author of the Review made the fundamental 
error that in the time of Akbar (A.D. 1556—A.D. 1605) 
the territory covered by present Chotanagpur -(of- five 
districts) used to be called Kokra. In reality Kokra 
(corruption of Khukra) was the name of the principality 
of Nagbansi Rajas.whose capital ewas at Chutia in 
Pargana Khukra which up till now exists as a small 
village near present Ranchi. The principality was also 
called Chutia Nagpur or Nagpur. Its territory, including 
that of the subordinate estate of Ramgarh, roughly spread 
over the f@racts of \present Ranchi, and Hazaribagh 
Districts and part of Palamau. It has nothing to do with 
presentsChotanagpur. Modern Chotanagpur was formed 
and named for the first time in 1854, covering the areas 
of five districts by Act of 1854, The Rajas of Ramgarh 
on each occasion of succession to the Gadi, to take 
“tilak” from the, Nagvansi Raja’s “big toe.” (Hunter's 
Statistiéal Account of Hazaribagh, page 118). 

Professor Blochman, the famous geographer, wrote in 
an article at pages 111 to 128 of vol. XI, 1871, of the 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal:—“The fifth 
report on Bengal Finances under the East India. Company 
by Grant has still Chutia Nagpur. On Rennell’s maps we 
find Chutia Nagpur, “and only in modern times do. we 
find Chotanagpur, as if it was lesser Nagpur in contradis- 
tinction to the Nagpur of the Central Provinces. But Chutia 
(near modern Ranchi) was the residence of the old Rajas 
and was selected as capital by the fourth in descent from 
Phanimukut, “the serpent-crowned”, the legendary ancestor 
of Chutia Nagpur Rajas. Abul Fazal called Chutianagpur 
by its old name Kokra, which is still the name of one of 
its Parganas. Kokra was known at the Moghul Court for 
its diamonds, and it is evidently this circumstance which 
led the generals of Akbar and Jahangir to invade the 
district.” 

Ramgarh estate threw off its allegiance to Chutia 
Nagpur about the time that a new district called Ram- 
garh was formed in 1780. When, in 1816 or 1817, magis- 
terial powers were withdrawn from the Chutia Nagpur 
Raja, his estate also was made a part of Ramgarh district, 
and Regulation XIII of 1833 speaks of the following as 
parts of Ramgarh district: “Chota Nagpur, Palamau, 
Khuruckdiha Ramgarh and Koonda”, making it perfectly 
clear that the expression “Chutia Nagpur” or even “Chota- 

nagpur” up to that time was something very much less than 
the 27,000 square miles of country that went to form Chota 
Nagpur Division in 1854. 

The author of the Review also made a clear mistake by 
stating that Jharkhand was the name of present Chota- 
nagpur at the time of Akbar. Jharkhand means forest 
land. Three or four hundred years ago, the vast con- 
tinuous jungle land of Orissa including Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar, etc, West Bengal, present Chotanagpur, and 
several States, like Sarguja, Jashpur etc, further west of 
Chotanagpiir States, was known as Jharkhand. ie Las 
from Manbhium District Gazetteer quoted by . Sinha 
says: “The whole’ of moderi’ Chotanagpur’ and’ idinog 
hill’ states’ was known as Jharkhand.” ' So it’ is wrong to 
say that in the time of Akbar,’ Jharkhand ' was the name 
of ‘present’ v totanaepi Properly ' speaking, | ‘present 
Chotdhagpur was only 4 ‘patt of Jharkhand which extended 
far“beyohd the boundaries of presént Chotanagpur.”” ‘There 
wasno definite name for the region formed’ by the five 
districts‘ together which How ‘constitute ‘Chotanagpar, In 
those days, different tracts ‘of present _Chotanagpur, were 
known by -differenr n4mes, eg, Raj “Palamau (roughly 
Palamau district), Khulca “alias ' Chutianagpur’ alias’ Nag- 
pur {roughly Ranchi District), Ramgarh (roughly Hazari- 
bagh' district), Porahat Raj.:and Kolhan ;(roughly- Singh. 
bhum. district ‘minug Dhalbhum)- and Mandaran’ Sarkar 
(Manbhum district, Dhalbhum Sub-division within present 
Chotanagpur and other-dreas outside present Chotanaigpur) . 
Not only these jtracts, but also forest areas ‘of: Orissa, 
inclading Sarguja and Jashpur ; States ‘as ‘stated-‘ above 
formed what is' called Jharkhand. ‘ Ve 4 
* ° From! what ha& been discussed: above, it is completely 
proved that Kokra alids Chutia Nagpur, which territorially 
was roughly identical- with the present districts of Ranchi 
and Hazaribagh and a portion of Palamau district, within 
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vast forest land called Jharkhand, was a part of Suba 
Bihar. Nobody disputes that. But the rest of Jiarkhand 
was not in Suba Bihar: Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Seraikala, 
Kharswan, Porahat, Bonai, Gangpur, Jashpur, Sarguja 
States, all parts of Jharkhand, were not in Susa Bihar. 
Manbhum and Dhalbhum, also in Jharkhand, were not in 
Suba Bihar. Dr, Sinha’s first ane fails, therefore, to 
prove his case. 

Subdivision Dhalbhum within. Sidcaour Gstrict of 
Bengal (1760-1833)—:present Manbhum—correspcnded with 
part of jungle Mahal Zilla of Bengal (1805-1853). Both 
were parts of South-West Frontier Agency (1833-54) and of 
Chotanagpur (1854-1912), All were under Government of 
Bengal (1765-1912), but never an integral part cf Bihar, 

The second extract on which Dr. Sinha relics is from 
Mr. Bradley Birt’s “Chotanagpur—a Little know: Province 
of the Empire.” It runs as-follows: “The famous com- 
pact of 1765 brought us first into touch with Clotanagpur, 
which was included in Bihar when the Diwaai of that 
province, Bengal and Orissa was ceded by Emperor Shah 
Alam II. When first seriously taken in hard, (about 
1780), a district was formed, and known as the Ramgarh 
Hill-tract. It was a huge district including —l] Hazari- 
bagh and Palamau with parts of Gaya, Monghyr and Man- 
bhum. In 1833 Hazaribagh, Manbhum and, a few years 
later, Singhbhum, were formed into separate dirtricts with 
their own local headquarters and Government oftcials.” In 
1854 the designation of the area was altered from the South 
West Frontier Agency to Chotanagpur and th- Agent to 
the Governor-General became the Commissioner. 

The first portion of the extract has already been dealt 
with while scrutinising the similar observation made in the 
Decennial Review. 

The latter portion of the extract does not + ontain any 
material to show that Manbhum and Dhalbhum were included 
in Bihar. It only shows the process of severel stages of 


_ distribution of tracts for administrative purpose:, by which 


eventually Manbhum and Singhbhum were Drmed into 
separate districts, but judicially linked with d districts Ban- 
kura and Midnapur right up to 1916 as districts of Bengal 
Presidency, as ‘stated ‘previously. Here it mst be men- 
tioned that quotations from Hamilton’s East, dia Gazei- 
teer and Agra and Caleutta Cagetteer amply, prove that 
after the grant, ‘of Divygni, in 1765 the terrjforr | of present 
Chotanagpur, Was , not included in, ‘Bihar as \Eradley Birt 
wrongly writes. 

Mr, Bradley, Birt speaks’ of Ramgarh 5: iiliay act which, 
according to him, incliided ' Hazaribagh, Palarau, parts of 
Gaya, Monghyr and Manbhum, It is, curiocs that Mr, 
Bradley Birt omits the biggest portion of Rimgarh Hilb 
Tract viz. the ‘district .of Ranchi (then know1 as Léhar- 
daga). Ramgarh is described on page ‘503, “ol. I of the 
Fifth Report as-“an elevated region which forms part of 
‘Suba:‘Bihar cbntainirig nearly 18,000 square -niles”” The 
aggregate area ‘of Hazaribagh (7,016 Square mes). Ranchi 
(7,159 square miles) and Palamau districts (4,901 square 
milés) being 19,076 square miles, it is for ‘tae reader 1o 
judge whether Ramgarh Hill Tract of 18,000 square miles. 


‘had room for portions of Gaya, Monghyr, and Manbhum., ° 
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Why expect history from Mr. Bradley ‘Birt who specialised 
in stories and romance? 

Dr. ‘Sinha :has said that Emperor Jehangir in his 
Memoirs has described Kokra (or Jharkhand) as being 
unger the control of Bihar and Patna—‘“‘in Walayet Taaba 
Suka Bihar wo Patna ast.” 

It has already been shown that .Kokra which was in 
Suba Bihar corresponds roughly with territories of present 
Rarchi and Hazaribagh districts and a portion of Pala- 
‘mar, and lay within Jharkhand. So the ‘Emperor -was- 
perfectly right when he wrote the above. Dr. Sinha 
wrongly considers :Kokra‘is identical -with Chota Nagpur. 

. Lastly, Dr, Sinha has relied upon extracts from-Gazet- 
tezer of Manbhum .District .edited by .H. Coupland (1911) 
in support of his case. The.only relevant extract -out of 
them is: . 

“Tt :is stated in the ‘Pade: shah-nama Ke in "1633, Bir 
Narayan, Zamindar of Pachet, a country attached -to 
Suhba ‘Bihar, was .a‘Commander of 300 horses.” 

As ‘Mr. Coupland has observed, geographical infor- 
mation was very vague in the Mughal Court at that time; 
and he has cited the instance of ‘Sherghati being described 
as keing in the mountains of Jharkhand, although Sher- 
ghat is in plain country within .25 miles of Gaya. The. 
overvhelming .evidence of long periods before .and after 
‘Jehangir’s time, showing that Pachet was in Suba Bengal, 
and not in Suba Bihar, leaves little doubt about the 
inaccuracy of the incidental remark .in ‘the .Pad-e-sha- 
nama about Pachet being attached to Suba Bihar. Pad- 
e-she-nama was compiled by courtiers of Shah Jehan. . 

Ain-i-Akbari affirms that Mandaran Sarkar included 16 
Mahkals amongst which were: Birbhum, .Dhawalbhoom, 
Sainshum, Shergarh commonly called “Sikharbhum (the 
other name of Pachet -at the time of Akbar). Niagar 
(misteading for Nawagarh), 

-ling-Akbari (See Jarret’s translation, val II, page 
141) shows that Mandaran Sarkar has been described 

' -}) as appertaining to Suba Bengal; 

- + Gi) as the Frontier Sarkar of Suha Bengal; 

(xi) as consisting of several "Mahals of which Dhal- 

bhum: was one. 

” Ain-isAkbari shows that: 

ti) Sikharbhoom which is another -name .of -Ranch- 

kote Raj -appertained to Mandaran Sarkar: 

(2) within the ambit of present Manbhum district, 

Panchkote was'hby far the largest Raj. - 

Awandaran Sarkar was a Mahal within Burdwan Chakla, 
carvel out of Suba Bengal by Murshid Kuli Khan. 
(Firminger’s Edition, Fifth Report, Vol. II. Page 189). 

, -Farrukshyar,made Murshid Kuli the Subadar of Bengal, 
who ~uled from 1719 to 1727. In order to facilitate col- 
lection of revenue, Murshid -—Kuli Khan divided Suba 
Bengel into several sub-areas called ‘Chaklas. One of 
those Chaklas was Burdhaman (Burdwan) chakla. This 
Burd-van chakla consisted of Sarkars Sarifabad, Mandaran, 
Pesneosh, greater portion of Satgaon Sarkar. The -pros- 
persous zemindari of Burdwan Raj, one-third of Birbhum 

--and, wo of the revenue paying Rajs of Bisnupur -and 
Panchkote were -within Burdwan Chakla, te 
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‘Pachet Raj paid revenue in Murshidabad Treasury— 
Garur Narayan of Pachete (Panchkote) paid -revenue 
Rs. 18,203 into the Murshidabad Treasury from 1727 to 
1747 (Hunter’s Statistical Account’ of Manbhum, page 
323) and- payment of this revenue by Panchkot Raj con- 
tinued till 1793, the time of Permanent settlement. 

Firminger’s edition Fifth Report vol. II—It is stated 
in page 198, that the western boundary of Panchkote was 
Chutia Nagpur and Ramgarh which finds corroboration 


‘ with the recital in Ain-i-Akbari quoted before; in pages 


248 and 249, that Panchkote has all along been in*Bengal; 
in page 398, that Panchkote appertained to Sarkar Man- 
daran of ‘Burdwan Chakla. Lastly, page 128 shows that, 
according to Shore’s Report dated 18th June 1789, Panch- 
kote was within the ambit of Muhammad Reza Khan’s 
{the Naib Nazim of Bengal) settled mehals. 


J. Rennel’s maps (1779) conclusively prove that 
whole of Manbhum and Dhalbhum were parts of Bengal 
and that they were never in Chutia Nagpur or Ramgarh; 

Map No. VIL shows that Dolboom, Burrabhoom, Man. 
bhoom, Patcoom, Pachete, Jaldoe, Juriaghar and Niagar 
were within Bengal; 

Map. No. IL shows that Dumka and Jamtara were 
within Birbhum; - 


Map No. III (which is of South Bihar) completely 
excludes Dhanbad, Jharia. 


From the above unimpeachable evidence (see also 
pp. 4 to-6), it is clear that Manbhum and Dhalbhum 
were parts of Suba Bengal in the time of Akbar (1556- 
1607), and continued to be so during the time of Murshid 
Kuli‘Khan (1685-1727), and when Grant wrote his succes- 
sive Reports on Bengal’s Finance and Rennel prepared his 
maps in’ 1779 for ‘Governor-General Warren Hastings ill 
Shore’s time (1793-1798) . 


After the Diwani-Grant (1765), 


in the absence of any overt act, the component parts of Suba , 


Bihar remained in Bihar, 
remained in ‘Bengal. This condition was disturbed for 
the ‘first time in 1912 when Manbhum and Dhalbhum 
(which were parts of Suba Bengal) were transferred to 
the ‘Bihar Administration by the creation of the New 
Province, -Bihar and Orissa. This was at once followed 
by continued opposition by the people of Bengal and 
those of. the, transferred tracts. Hence the questions of 
Res Judicata or of adverse possession do not arise as 
Dr. Sinha .is prompted to remark. | 


and those of ‘Suba Bengal 


In 1912 Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, jointly with four 


other prominent leaders ‘of Bihar (Deep Narayan Singh, 
Parmeswar Lal, Muhammad ‘Faqruddin and Nand Kishore 
Lal) made the following public -statement; 

“The: whole district of Manbhum and pargana Dhal- 
bhum of Singbhum district are Bengali-speaking, and they 
should go to Bengal, the rest of the Division: (Chota 
Nagpur) remaining in Bihar. -* * Such tracts in the 
Santhal Parganas where the prevailing language is Bengali 
should go to Bengal, and the Hindi-speaking tracts of 
the district remain in Bihar, * * If these, arrangements 
are carried out, they would meet with the approval of 
both Bengal and Bihar.” 


Sef 3g ry 








SOME SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 
By R. N. PARIKH, ma, woe. > 


A federation is a peculiar form of association of States. 
Certain,‘conditions must exist for its formation as well 
as its success. As for example, a feeling of Common 
Nationality must pervade ‘the citizens who must 
‘desire Union, and must not desire unity’ If they 
desire unity, the background will be for a unitary State 
rather than for a federal State. As Dicey says : 


“The sentiment . . . which creates a federal state 
is the prevalence throughout among the citizens of 
more or less allied countries of two feelings which 
are to a certain extent inconsistent—the desire for 
national unity and the determination to maintain 
the independence of each man’s separate State. 
The aim of federalism is to give effect as far as 
possible to both these sentiments. A federal State 
is a political contrivance intended to reconcile 
national unity and power with the maintenance of 
State rights.” 

Thus, being a typical association, a federal State 
has certain peculiarities—both in theory and practice. 
It gives rise to certain unusual problems, as for 
example, division of powers, interpretation of Constitu- 
tion, amendment of the Constitution, etc., which are 
totally unknown to a Unitary State. In fact, in a 
federation the powers are so dispersed and divided 
that it is very much difficult to locate sovereignty. As 
Laski says, it is an impossbile adventure. Hence @ 
Federal Government differs from a Unitary Govern- 
ment in many respects. So far as the general organisa- 
tion of a federal government is concerned, certain 
common principles must be observed in framing a 
federal constitution. 


SUPREMACY OF THE CONSTITUTION 

First of all, the constitution must be supreme, 
whether it is written or not. This obviously follows 
from the fact that both the Central and Regional 
Governments should derive their powers from the 
Constitution itself. To this extent, at least it should 
be supreme. As 2 corollary to the supremacy of the 
constitution it follows that it should be written to 
ensure definiteness. All modern. federal as well as 
quasi-federal constitutions’ have been reduced to 
writing. 

The supremacy of the constitution has been 
expressed in Article V1(2) of the Constitution of the 
U. 8. A. which reads: - ? 


“This Constitution and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
+ . shall be the supreme Jaw of the land ; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” : 
As Chancellor Kent says: 

“Every Act of Congress and every Act of the 
Legislatures of the States, and every part of the 
Constitution of any State, which are repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States are neces- 
sarily void.” 

4 


The Constitutions of Canada and Austraia do uci 
contain similar declarations, none the less th: princip & 
of supremacy of the constitution has been zecognisel. 
As their Constitutions were created by the Parliamert 
of the United Kingdom they were supreme laws. Even 
the Statute of Westminster did not grant ths right .f 
repealing the Constitution to the dominion 2oncerned. 

It was said in the Imperial Conferenc2 of 1920 
about Australia that 7 

“The continued authority of the C-mstituticn 
is-essential to the maintenance of the Federal 

System.”—Report of the Conference on the Oper:- 

tion of the Dominion Legislation. 

In the case of Switzerland, laws passed by t1e 
general legislature (Federal Assembly) are zreated .3 
valid. Though it may go beyond its sphere no cou-t 
can take action. Thus the supremacy of thc constit-:- 
tion has not been realised. It.is clear that she pow r 
of amendment should not be left exclusively either 
with the general Government or with the Regional 
Government. Both of them should have their say in t!-e 
matter. This has been observed in the case of the 
U.S.A. 

ImporTANCE OF JUDICIAL TRIBUNALS 

As the division of powers is indispens.ble in a 
federation, there should be an independent body -o 
act as a custodian and watch-dog of the exercise of 
these powers. This principle has been recognsed in ell 
the federations but is not strictly followed ia practic2. 
As a rule, the judicial courts are entrusted -yith the-e 
functions. The courts which have this power are givcn 
wide powers of interpreting the whole of th constitu- 
tion. That is not quite necessary. ; 

Canada has a unique arrangement in this regacd 
inasmuch as the constitutional disputes are cecided ty 
an outside authority—the Judicial Committe of tle 
Privy Council. But this practice may not lest long. 

In Australia, disputes regarding the division o2f 

powers are decided by thé High Court of Australia. 
Its judges are appointed by the Central exe-:utive ard 
are removable on an address of the two Houses of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. The Hi:h 
Court can permit an appeal to the Judicial Comm‘:- 
tee, but so far ‘it has done once only. In tle U.S.4,, 
the Supreme Court is the deciding authority. Its Judges 
are appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate and may be. removed by an im>eachme.t 
of the House of Representatives before the Sena.e 
when two-thirds majority of the Senators >reseut is 
necessary, . : 
. In the case of Switzerland, though the laws of te 
General. Legislature cannot be declared inv_lid, 30,C90 
citizens or eight cantons may demand to rubmit tae 
law to the referendum of the people. Thus tae 
electorate has the final authority. - 

As the power of appointment of judge: is vestad 


/ 
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in the general executive, it may some time happen 
that those persons who are in favour of a strong Centre 
as against the Units may be appointed as judges, as 
for example, the appointment of Senator Hugo L. 
Black in 1936.made by President Franklin’ Roosevelt 


_in the U.S.A, 


In the U.S.A., there has been only one case of 
impeachment of a judge of the Supreme Court. 
Samuel Chase was impeached in 1804-5, as an attempt 
by the Republicans to belittle . the status of the 
Supreme Court. It, however, failed as Justice Chase 
was acquitted. The Senate has the power to dis- 
approve the appointment of any judge. In 1930, the 
Senate . disapproved appointment of Parker made by 
President -Hoover .as it felt that he was a Conservative 
and would’-interpret the constitution in that spirit. 
Though a3 a‘rule, President’s nominees have been 
actepted, up to 1944, there were in all twenty-one 
disapprovels. 

As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court should not 
be dependent either upon the regional or Central 
Government. Its independence however does not 
necessarily mean a good or a perfect federal Govern- 
ment. 

The fanction of a judicial tribunal to act as the 
interpreter of the constitution is not universally 


accepted. Some people may argue, why the court which . 


constitutes one of the divisions of the government 
should have control over the other branches ? It may be 
also argued that the Courts themselves may act un- 
constitutionally in which case there is no legal remedy. 
According to another view, the functions which the 
Supreme Court in the U.S.A. exercise today have not 
been assigned to it by the Constitution but they have 
been more or less assumed by the Court. These argu- 
ments are not sound. As Alexander Hamilton in the 
Federalist writes : 

“The interpretation of the laws is the proper 
and. peculiar province of the courts—the constitu- 
tion ought to be preferred’to the statute, the inten- 
tion of the people to the intention of their agents.” 

Chief Justice Marshall put forward the same 
argument in the case of Marbury vs. Madison in 1803. 
He said : 

“Tt is emphatically the province and duty of 
the judicial department to say what the law is.” 

In the United States, the Supreme Court has given 
fifteen adverse decisions by a majority of one, thus 
thwarting the will of the people as expressed through 
the elected legislature. There is no better alternative. 
According to one suggestion, if a law of the general 
Governmeat be declared void by Supreme Court, it 
should be re-submitted to the Legislature and if 
repassed either with a two-thirds majority, or after a 
general election, it should be considered valid. In 
Switzerland, the last word is with the electorate. That 
scheme, hawever, may not succeed in other federations, 

In a federation, there should be a dual system 
of courts—one for the general Government, and 
another for the regional Governments. 
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This principle has been followed to some extent 
only in the U.S.A. There are federal courts and there 
is a set of state courts, with a Supreme Court in each 
State. A high ‘authority like Bryce exaggerated the 
real situation by saying that each set of courts has 
exclusive jurisdiction. There are many judicial® matters 
within the power of the U.S.A. in which both sets of 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction. Though there is a 
parallel system of courts in the United States, the 
jurisdiction of each system is not exclusive. Briefly it 
may be said that the two systems interlock. ~In 
Australia, though provided by the Constitution the 
system of parallel courts has not been observed in 
actual -practice. The highest court is known as the 
High Court ; and the Parliament can establish inferior 
courts. The state courts also act as ‘federal courts. 
High Court is a court of appeal for all types of cases 
which make its jurisdiction much wider than that of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. 

In Switzerland, the Cantonal courts also act for 


the general Government as well as the Central 
Government. The Federal Tribunal is a court of 
appeal over the Cantonal courts. It has appellate 


jurisdiction in civil cases 
thousand francs or more, 
of final appeal. 

In Canada, there is more or less a unified system 
of courts. All judges are appointed and paid by the 
Government of the Dominion. The provinces regulate 
the procedure of provincial courts in civil matters. 
The Supreme Court has an appellate jurisdiction in 
both civil and criminal matters from provincial courts. 
In civil matters, an appeal can lie to the Privy 
Council. 

From this analysis, it mill be seen that there is no 
uniformity in the structure of the courts in the 
federations. 

As a rule, the Supreme Court of ‘the General 
Government has appellate jurisdiction and original 
jurisdiction in some matters. In Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland and partly in the U.S.A., the General 
Government has entrusted the work of interpreting 
the law of the General Government to the regional 
courts. In all the federations, the Supreme Court has 
got some sort of power of interpreting the constitution 
and except in Switzerland they can pronounce upon 
the validity of the acts of the general as well as 
regional legislatures. It is to be noted that these powers 
have been given to the court of the General Govern- 
ment and not to that of the regional. 

“Among all the four notable federations, Australia 
and Canada have given widest powers of constitutional 
interpretation to their highest courts. For in Switzer- 
land, the Federal Tribunal has no power to declare 
the act of the General Legislature invalid. In the 
U.S.A., the Supreme Court has no direct or definite 
power of interpreting the constitutional law of the 
States. It has no power of a general court of appeal 
as in Australia and Canada. However, it may extend 


involving a sum of four 
from the Cantonal courts 


q 
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its authority in the exercise of its power of interpreting 
the Constitution of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion declares that “all legislative powers herein granted 
shall ‘be vested in the Congress of the United States.” 
In 1933, the Congress passed’ the National Industry 
Recovery Act. It was declared unconstitutional in 
1935 on the ground that the Congress attempted to 
delegate its exclusive legislative power to the Presi- 
dent. Again the fifth and fourteenth Amendments 
declare, inter alia, that no person shall be “deprived 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of 
law.’ The interpretation of these vague terms has 
extended the authority of the Courts to the States 
also. The effect of the rulings of the Supreme Court 
was tremendous. As Professor Brogan says: 

‘Not only did it (the Supreme Court) cripple 
both State and Federal Governments, but when it 
did permit them to exercise some of the authorities 
of sovereignty, it did so under the disguise of 
special and exceptional grants.” 

From 1937, the Supreme Court has begun to 
change this policy, by removing “shackles which has 
handicapped” the general and regional Governments. 

Besides the constitutional law, the supreme courts 
exercise vast influence in the field of ordinary law 
also. In this respect the High Court of Australia and 
the Supreme Court of Canada have wider powers than 
the highest courts of other federations. The Swiss 
Federal Tribunal has appellate jurisdiction for all 
important civil cases of the Cantons. The Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. does not directly enjoy such a 
general power. But as the court has jurisdiction of 
hearing cases of different states, some sort of 
uniformity has been attained so far as civil law is 
concerned. 

Cases involving less than $3,000 are tried in State 
courts, bub.cases involving a higher amount may be 
brought in the federal courts. According to Judiciary 


Act of 1789, the laws of the several States should- 


prevail. But in the case of the law relating to the Nego- 
tiable Instruments, the Supreme Court decided in a 
famous case, Swift V. Tyson (1842) that it was bound 
to follow State Statutes and it was free to build up 
a body of “Federal Common Law.” In 1938, this 
detision was reversed declaring that “there is nothing 
like federal common law.” It was decided by a 
majority of six judges to two, in the case of Erie 
Railroad Co. v. Tompkins (1938) that the law to be 
enforced in cases of diverse citizenship must be that 


laid down by the Courts of the State where the cause 


of action arose. 

The constitutions of the U.S.A., Australia and 
Switzerland, empower the Supreme Courts in 
original jurisdiction to decide inter-state disputes, In 
Canada, reference can be made in such cases to the 
High Court, - 

The constitutions of the U.S.A. and Australia 
require the states to give “full faith and credit” to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every 


the 
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State. This refers to civil matters. only. This means 
that a State may not assist another State in enforcing 
its criminal law. Difficulties are bound to crise owing 
to difference in the laws of various States. In the field 
of divorce, as for example, the Supreme Cou-t has held 
that a State is not bound to recognise all divorces 
granted by the courts of other States. The result is that 
even though divorce has been granted in one State, 
another State may not permit to marry -he person 
again, as the Court may not take cognizance of “the 
divorce. : 


It may be concluded that the: Judiéial Tribunals . 
in the federations exercise vast and imperceptible 
influence over the whole range of life. In t1e U.S.A. 
the power of adjudication is not so ertensive a3 
jn Australia “and Canada. None the Jess th: influenc> 
of the courts is much more than what may appear a” 
first sight. According to a decision in 19388 in the cas« 
of The- Erie Railroad Case, the Supreme Court, it 
seems, has resolved to confine its field to th2 constitu- 
tional matters only. Even if that be so, the field is 
vast enough, as many questions arise in which the 
meaning and interpretation of the constitutim becomes 
necessary. What is the most important point to bear 
in mind is that there is no uniformity in the organiza- 
tion of the Judicial Courts-of the federatioas, 


Division of Powers 
A-Federal Government is based upon tae division 


“of powers between the Centre and the Units. The 


implications of the division of powers are that both 
regional and general Governments have _,urisdiction 
over certain matters assigned to each of ttem. There 
may be concurrent jurisdiction also. In that casr, 
there should be one decisive authority having final 
jurisdiction. This means the authority having superior 
power has potentially exclusive jurisdiction But it is 
absolutely necessary in a federation tha; both the 
Governments must have exclusive jurisdiction over ab 
least some matters. In all federations, {there is 4 
provision for concurrent jurisdiction in a varying 
degree. In Canada, only immigration and agriculture 
are in the concurrent field’ In the United States and 
Australia, the concurrent field includes even such 
subjects as the armed forces, and charges upon imports 
and exports. However in these fields “he regions 
exercise these powers at the pleasure of tae Gencral 
Government. In all other matters the Regional 
Government need not ask for the consent of the 
General Government. Unless and until the Gencral 
Government legislates upon the same subjects, the law 
of the States can prevail. In Switzerland, the con- 
current field is smeller than that in the U.S.A. and 
Australia, but wider than that in Canada, 

It is obvious that the arrangement of a concurrent 
list provides a fertile ground for constitutional dis- 
putes. In view of this, it may seem that the most 
desirable arrangement would be either to determine 
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the exclusive powers of the General Government, 
leaving the residuary powers to the States, or 
wice versa. 


Tf there are two exclusive lists as well as a con- 
current list’ as is found in Canada and in the Draft 
Constitution of India, disputes between the Federal 
Government and the Regional Government arise fre- 
quently and in a variety of forms. “A second exclusive 
list .s a great nuisance” as the experiences of courts 
in Canada testify. The simplest form of division may 
ibe ta have one list only and to make it exclusive, But 
wher sovereign States federate, a concurrent ‘list has 
_to be provided in order that till the General Govern- 
then; is stabilised and organised, the regions may enjoy 
these powers which may be later on taken over by 
the Seneral Government. 

The question of residual powers is quite important 
in a federation. Some writers go to the extreme of 
sayizg that if the residual powers are assigned to the 
Gensral Government, one of the salient characteristics 
of a federation is set at naught. They maintain that 
in a federation, residuary powers should be given to 
the Units. In the U.S.A., Switzerland and Australia, 
the Units—regional- Governments enjoy the residuary 
powers ; while in Canada, the General Government has 
contol over residuary powers. ‘Thus, there are +wo 
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American method and the Canadian method, Neither 
method is perfect. As regards the American method, it 
may be pointed out that when a new subject of national 
importance emerges and which has not been foreseen 
at the time of drafting the constitutién, an awkward 
situation arises. The subject of aviation is an instance 
to the point. 

Though the constitution of India as provided by 
the Act of 1985 was at least quasi-federal the 
enumeration of powers assigned to both Governments 
and concurrent powers was sought to be made com- 
plete. Three legislative lists were given. The first dealt 
with the exclusive jurisdiction of the Central Govern- 
ment under fifty-nine heads; the second one 
enumerated the exclusive powers of the provincial 
Governments under fifty-four heads and the third list 
contained matters of concurrent jurisdiction under 
thirty-six heads. : 

Is concurrent jurisdiction necessary and desir- 
able ? From the experiences of federations, it may be 
concluded that a system of concurrent jurisdiction may 
be adopted as a transitional measure. In practice, 
however, the system of a short exclusive list and a 
somewhat longish concurrent list may prove to be the 
best, though not a perfect method. What is most 
important is the tradition, outlook and temperament 





methods of allocating the residuary -powers—the of the people. 
:0: 
THE NEW “COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS” ao 


By Pror. K, V. RAO, ma, Mitt. 


Lor> Bryce once wrote: 


“Every creation of a new scheme of govern- 
tment is & precious addition to the political resources 

o: mankind. It represents @ survey and scrutiny of 

the constitutional experience of the past, It 

embodies an experiment full of instruction for the 
future.” ; 

2r. Ivor Jennings 
Gavernment that 

“The distinction between laws and conventions 
is not really of fundamental importance. ‘A copsti- 
‘ ‘ttion necessarily rests on the acquiescence, whether 
ib is established by referendum. or tacit, approval or 
by force. If an organised public opinion regards it 
as noxious it will be overthrown.” 

-t is in the light of the above two quotations that 
the new “Commonwealth of Nations’ should be 
examined. 

The British are said to be ‘the most conservative 
of people but yet their constitution is an ever-changing 
one. It is the most flexible of constitutions and it is in 
this country that the difference between the ordinary 
law and a constitutional law’ or the difference between 
a Jaw and convention vanishes into thin air. It is also 
here that we find a gradual growth and evolution in 
the sonstitutional set-up of the country and what is 
now called the “Commonwealth.” To understand . the 


wrote in his book Cabinet 


significance of the new name and its constitutional 
structure, a study of the historical background is 
essential. We will however confine ourselves to the 
20th eéntury for it is in this century that all the 
important changes have taken place in the ‘Empire.’ 

By the beginning of this century we find the old 
‘Dominions’ -already formed and the only question 
that has engaged the attention of all was the best way 


in which the national aspiration of the Dominions 
could be reconciled with the co t_of an ‘Empire,’ 
Not Ghat Wis whole proces wan: ctaiver GIG © 
struggle, but the struggle was always one of a constitu- 
tional nature and, with the only exception of Ireland, 
there was no question of breaking the ties with the 
mother country or seceding from the ‘Empire,’ 

Till the outbreak of the firss World War 


_ (1914-1918), the question was one of giving more and 


more ‘autonomy’ to the Dominions in their own 
internal. administration: During this period the Domi- 
nions succeeded in establishing their right of internal 
government and even concluding: some commercial 
ria which were of special” interest, ito them, As As yet 








they had! no . power “to declare war adr “peace and oe 
right to. have. separate diplomatic representatives. In 
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all important international conferences Great Britain 
still continued to do the job on their behalf also. 
After the outbreak of the war of 1914-18 begins 
another period of development of the Dominions. 
Whatever internal: differences were there among the 
Dominions and the Mother Country, the War bridged 
up the gulf and all the Dominions and India veered 
rou and a. cepted its leadership, It was at 
this time the idea of a sort of an Imperial Federation 
for all the ‘Empire countries’ was strongly mooted and 
advocated not only by the leaders in England but 
by some very responsible people in the Dominions 


also. There was an Imperial War Conference and an 
towards the dream of a new solar system moving 
round England, But the idea did not survive long and 
Soon afterwards the old differences came to the surface 
and the idea of an Imperial Federation receded into 
the background. ; 

The Imperial War Conference was held in the year 
1917 and in this meeting were struggling national 
aspirations and imperialist claims to find a common 


platform. At last_a_via media was found and the 
Dominioris and India succeeded in piloting a resolu- 


tion which claimed “an adequate voice in foreign 


policy. and in foreign relations” and “effective arrange- 
ments {or continuous consultations in all’ important 
matters of common imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, 
as the several Governments may determine.” 

It must be remembered that the League of 
Nations was not yet born and therefore the idea of 
what we may call ‘double loyalty’ was still strange to 
the various peoples of the world ; still the people of 
the British Empire did succeed in having a sort of 
loyalty to the Imperial concept without in any way 
reducing their sense of patriotism towards their own 


country. At th of th the Dominions found 


their_own place in the International political field. At 
the signing of the Peace Treaties the Dominions had 


their own representation. They were again all admitted, 
including India which was not then a: Dominion, as 
original members of the. League of Nations and each 
was given a seat in the Assembly in its own right. 
Some of the Dominions were given mandates to 
manage and for the first time Canada succeeded in 
establishing separate representation at Washington. 
With the end of the War and signing of the 
Peace Treaty the old. urge for Imperial sentiment soon 
vanished and there was a comparative lull, and_‘behind 
the curtain’ were made by Britain to retrace 
the steps she herself took in allowing the Dominions 
to acquire an independent. international status. No 
separate invitations to attend in their own right were 
issued to the Dominions -to . the. Washington .Con- 
ference of 1921, and Great Britain made an attempt 
to.make good this omission by. arranging an Empire 
delegation consisting of. the representatives of all the 


Empire-:-by, as General Smuts called. it;::“slipping in. 
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‘ 


some Dominion statesmen through a back dbor.” At 
subsequent International Conferences suca as at 
Geneva, however, the Dominions were sdequately 
represented. Attempts were again made to have © 
sort of a centralised executive for the whole Empire— 
‘a governing body for the Empire’—but the people of 
the Dominions were so much chilled in their 
enthusiasm for the idea that what was a few days ago 
named as a ‘Peace Cabinet’—a meeting of the Prime 
Ministers—had to be changed soon into ‘a Conference 
of Prime Ministers,’ 

Then we come to the period between 1922 and 
1931 when the conflict between theoretical espirations 
and practical realities brought a number _o< changes 
in the relations of the ‘Empire countries’ with one 
RiOther and in the status of the Dominions. As early 
as 1922 Canada drove the first nail into the Imperial 
coffin by openly declaring that she would rever join 
England if the latter declares war without :onsulting 
Canada. Then came two important treaties _nto exis- 
tence which brought about clearly how  ndividual 
affairs do--not concern the other Domirions—the 
Halibut Fisheries Treaty of Canada and the Laussane 
Treaty signed by Britain. The first treaty be-ween the 
U.S.A. and the Dominion of Canada was signed by 
the Canadian representative alone without tae British 
Ambassador. When Great Britain signed the Laussane 
Treaty with some ‘of the leading European countries 
there was not even a pretence of consultation with the 
Dominions. Mr. Mackenzie , King, the then Prime 
Minister of Canada, insisted on calling is only a 
bilateral treaty entered into by Great Britan in her 
own individual capacity and declared that “if Great 
Britain were to allow Canada to conclude her own 
Fisheries Treaty, Canada must allow Greet Britain 
to conclude her own Treaty of Laussane.” Tren came 
the Imperial Conference of 1923. Lord Curzon was 
the central figure here and he wanted to bird all the 
Empire countries to one policy in all international 
conferences, but cold shoulder was given to his pro- 
posals—and the Conference took quite the contrary 
decisions. The Conference decided that the Dominions 
could conclude their own iniernational agreements 
without even a nominal control by Great Britain, but 
in all cases all parts of the Empire should be fully 
kept informed of all the developments. Havever, in 
all cases of International Conferences, th2 Empire 
countries should be represented by one Britis: Empire 
delegation. 

While it was Great Britain that avas insisting 
largely on maintaining the unity of the Emrire, what 
she. really wanted was that the Dominions should 
accept her Jeadership in all Imperial and int=rnational 
matters. Otherwise it is difficult to explain some of the 
blunders she committed in this period. The first was 
the recognition that she gave to Soviet Russia, She 
took the decision on her own responsibility even though 
she afterwards apologised to the other Dommions for 
not consulting them, Another blunder wag committed 
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when the Dominions were altogether left out from the 
Inter-Allied Conference on the Dawes Report in 1924. 
The Locarno Treaty brought about the cleavage still 
furtmer. Meanwhile, Ireland gave another nail to the 
Imerial coffin by insisting on the Anglo-Irish Articles 
of Agreement to be registered with the League of 
Nations, and though the British Government objected 
to this, they had to yield in the end. The Agreement 
was duly registered and published by the League, 
though the Imperial Conference of 1926 refused to 
rescenise the validity of the Irish contention. 


‘By the year 1925, the Dominions reached such a 
stage of development that the British Government 
thought it advisable to create a separate Dominions 
Department out of the old Colonial Department, And 
the Dominions freely appointed their own diplomatic 
~epresentatives in all the countries according to their 
owr desire. The Imperial Conference held in 1926 
consolidated the results of the growing relations of 
the Dominions with England which was crystallised into 
the Balfour Report. For the first time in the history 
of --he ‘Empire’ it was laid down that 

“The Dominions were autonomous communities 
vithin the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
fubord:nate one to another in any aspect of their 

domestic or external affairs though united by a 

commen allegiance to the Crown and freely asso- 

ciated as menibers of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

In other words, it was now recognised that the 
Deminions were fully sovereign bodies and the only 
binding feature was that the Dominions and Great 
Briain happened to have the same King, though the 
Kirg was the King for each of the countries separately. 
This point was clearly brought about by the provision 
thas henceforward the Governor-General of each 
Dominion would represent the King in his individual 
capacity as the King of the concerned Dominion but 
not the British Government. Henceforward the treaties, 
etc. concluded by Great Britain were not binding on 
the Dominions unless ratified by the respective 
govarnments. Some of the Dominions subsequently 
abo.ished the right of appeal of their nationals to the 
Pri-y Council. Then was born the Statute of West- 


mizster_in 1931 which simply put the practice of 
Qiominion relationship into a legal fonm. “The legal 


theery of the Commonwealth at last caught up with 
eveats ; the constitution de facto (became) in its. 
essentials the constitution de jure” 

“In order to understand the spirit behind the 
Stasute cf Westminster one should remember the 
heterogeneous character of the Commonwealth and 
Empire. Of the six Dominions then Ireland was cer- 
tairly anti-British in the sense that Ireland could 
never reconcile itself to the separation of Ulster. 
Carada contains a large proportion of French-speaking 
peodle who were never fond of any British connection; 
anc moreover the interests of Canada were more 
linked with the American continent than with Europe. 
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Newfoundland was never a solvent country and its 
voice counted for nothing in the counsels of the 
Empire statesmen. South Africa has more whites with 
Dutch blood than with English blood, and the Boers, 
notwithstanding Smuts and his admirers, never forgot 
the trouble they received from England all the 
previous years. Australia and New Zealand alone had 
population of the whites with pure English origin and 
they alone of the Dominions were really enthusiastic 
for any permanent connections with Great Britain. 
Political and military considerations were also respon- 
sible fox Canada to lose enthusiasm and for Australia 
and New Zealand to grow enthusiastic. Ireland and 
South Africa were even talking about the right to 
secede from the Empire and this was explicitly con- 
ceded by the Statute of Westminster. Dominions got 
complete power over their domestic and external 
policies and it is really impossible for the jurist to say 
what exactly are the real legal ties ‘that bind the 
Commonwealth countries together. It was at the same 
time a loose as well as a strong link and in spite of 
the great strains to which the whole structure was 
subjected subsequently the whole illusion continued 
to the present day and would have continued but for 
the talk of India to declare a republic and Burma 
seceding from the Empire. : 

How loose was the link and yet how strong the 
sentiment was amply demonstrated the very next year 


-when the Ottawa Pact was concluded. It was not really 


Britain that dictated terms there and business-sense 
played a large part. From one point of view this 
Ottawa Conference was a great success in that it 
showed to the world that the British Empire countries 
could sit together and arrive at conclusions faced by 
a crisis, economic or political. In another sense it was 
a blow to the prestige of the Commonwealth as every 
country weighed the clauses from the strict business 
viewpoint and from the gains the Pact would bestow 
upon its own nationals, 

The real strain came with the abdication of King 
Edward VIII which required the ratification of all the 
Dominion Parliaments. All the Dominions were in fact 
consulted and they agreed. People expected Ireland 
to disagree and in this case a piquant situation would 
have arisen whereby Ireland would continue to have 
Edward and the rest of the Commonwealth George VI 
and yet they would have all continued in the same 
Commonwealth. But Ireland did not do any such thing 
and quietly agreed to the abdication, but took the 
opportunity of abolishing the post of the Governor- 
Generalship and in its place had a President elected 
by the people. Yet Ireland continued to be a member 
of the Commonwealth and in all its foreign relations 
its dealings were carried through the fiction of the 
King. The real character of the British Commonwealth 
was fully exposed at the time of the  decalration of 
War in 1939. This time, throughout the negotiations 
with Hitler, Britain was careful enough to keep the 
Dominions fully informed. But the actual declaration of 
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War had to be done by all the Dominions separately 
and actually Ireland remained neutral, And in South 
Africa there was a party in opposition then (now in 
power) that actually sympathised with Hitler and his 
ideology ;. and if that party were in power then, 
perhaps, we could.-have seen the Commonwealth 
countries even fighting with each other during the 
World War II. . 

But actually we have seen the Commonwealth 
countries fighting with each other on other issues with 
only a degree jess than the declaration. of war. Take 
the example of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and the economic sanctions that India had to 
apply. The case was taken to the U. N. and there we 
saw the Commonwealth countries in an awkward 
position. Later on when India and Pakistan became 
Dominions they did fight with each other. (and : y did fight with each other (and are 
still fighting now) though no formal war has been 
declared ; and when_the issue was taken to the U. N., 
many_felt_it to bea blow to the Commonwealth idea. 
The most awkward position would have been that_of 
the Grown ; His Majesty declaring war against himself 
and the R.I.A.F, fighting with the R.P.A.F. The 
last and final blow had yet to come with Ireland’s 
intention of abolishing the last ties that connected 
the country with the English Crown. 

This is the background against which the recent 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting took place in 
London. Meanwhile more important issues came into 
prominence. When India and Pakistan were created 
Dominions the implications were fully discussed with 
all the other Dominions who were not very anxious 
not to get into any close relationship with these two 
new Dominions on grounds of race. And then there 
was the European theatre where nothing less than a 
melodrama was being enacted. Russia was extending 
her influence over more and more of Turope and 
unless a halt could be called soon, the whole of 
Europe would be behind the ‘iron curtain’ England 
after the recent war had to give up all its old pretence 
of ‘balance of power’ and actually become one of the 
major powers to defend Western Europe and it has been 
busy arranging a Western Defence Plan. There is again 
the talk of forming a sort of Federation of some of the 
European countries. The implications of England 
being involved in any such penmanent arrangement 
with Western Europe which meant certain war in the 
nearest future and its repercussions on the Common- 
wealth should be thrashed out fully in-a conference 
of all the parties. 

But for one important factor arising in- the East, 
the recent Conference would have met in less 
ehthusiastic circumstances. It is the Communist menace 
in the East also. No doubt the Communists have been 
active in China for a long time but there was a 
tendency in the West as well as in the U.S.A. to 
regard this as a revolt of a few peasants for agrarian 
reforms who were: not getting any great help from~ 
Russia. But the recent risings in the East Indies, in 
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Burma and Malaya have opened the eyes of, cil te the 
common danger that faées the world today. otherwise 
there was no enthusiasm and certainly no eagerness to 
reaffirm the faith of the people in the British 
Commonwealth, especially on the part of India and 
South Africa, probably it was on that grouad alone 
that Ireland decided to secede from the Sommon- 
wealth. So something other than the ‘Crow as the 
common binding force had + ound { have 4 
common meeting ground for all these hete-ogeneous 
countries to reaffirm their faith in commor_brother- 
hood. 

The clue to the new binding foree was suzplied by 
the experience ‘gained in the last war. The Imperial 
War Cabinet was no doubt there but it was 1ot there 
because they all had common allegiance to te Crown 
but because they had common, ideology—the: faith in 
democracy as against dictatorship. So ® common 
ideology would serve the purpose better than the 


common Crown and hence it was that the Conference 
succeeded. The countries that gathered there had two 
ties binding them. One was the historical cir. umstance 
and the other was the growing danger of Ccmmunism. 
The latter is now a world force and it coulc sway the 
countries one day unless all of them were on their own 
made 


guard. It is this one factor that has 
Conference such an unqualified success. 


the 







satisfies Ing 
Members of the Commonwealth and_facilitebes all of 
them to live together without sacrificing ar~ of thei 
rinciples, it brings about other complication: in inter 
national politics which require some examittion here 
All the nations have now recognised the “J.N.O. as 
the _only international organisation for_erting_gs 4 
super-organisation over the sovereign national states; 
Till now nobody could take objection to <ne British 
Commonwealth of Nations because the wool ‘British’ 
there indicated a family affinity which no“ndy could, 
question. Now if the ‘British’ were to be azmitted and 
the uniting force is considered to be nc~hing but 
economia and political ideology, what exasily is its 
position _vis-a-vis the United Nations Orsanisation ? 
Anybody could accuse the Commonwealth as trying 
to form a ‘group’ and by-passing the U.N O, More- 
over, how could anybody thén prevent otaer groups 
being formed, specially Russia with all 3s satellite 
countries ? It is no doubt true that the cSicial com- 
munique issued after the end of the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference tried to emphasise that “furclamentally 
this approach is based upon their support of the 
objectives of the United Nations as an ins-ument for 
world peace and their determination to male its work 
fully effective.” But it is not enough to satisfy the 
critics and in the nearest future we may expect sharp 
reaction from Russia and soon the world may break 
away into many camps, though finally into two 
fundamental camps—the Commmnist anc the anti- 
Communist, ‘ 


t 
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THE SOIL, CROPS AND FOOD ECONOMY OF BENGAL 
By Pror. KARUNAMOY MUKERJEE, ma., PRS, 


CAUSE oF Low Yietp From Sor 
in an attempt to examine the many-sided organisa- 
tional set-up of agricultural production in Bengal, we 
have to note that the family holdings are mostly 
small, uneconomic and fragmented; that the small 
holders have progressively been expropriated or dis- 
possessed from land ; that the technique of cultivation 
is backward; that proper irrigational facilities are 
lacking and that the rain water is ill-distributed. And 
what are the results? The results are embodied in the 
over-all agricultural decay in the province and the 
economic insecurity for the overwhelming majority of 
cultivators. These points we shall not discuss in this 
paper; but one point which may be emphasised here 
is that, generally speaking, the inefficiency in agricul- 
tural organisation in this province has been responsible 
for low returns from the soil. What we mean is that 
owing to the lack of proper planning, investment and 
organisation, the crop-bearing capacity of the land has 
not been fully harnessed. The low acreage yield of 
crops, which is statistically measured in tables 2 to 5 
below, is not so much due to the exhaustion of the 
soil as to the absence of improved technical aid. 
Tp Properties oF Som mv Bencau 

It is, however, difficult to state precisely, in terms 
of arithmetical proportions, as to how much of the 
reported low yield is due to organisational backward- 
ness and how much to the inferior properties of the 
scil. It is‘ well known that the soil of Bengal is mainly 
of alluvial origin—the old alluvium and the new 
alluvium. It is expected, therefore, that her soils should 
be very fertile. But this expectation is somewhat 
belied by the results of experiments so far carried out 
on certain soils in differerit Government Farms in 
Bengal. The results of the Chemical analysis of soils 
in three different districts are given in the following 





table: : 
Tasra I 
Chemical Properties of Soils in Bengal* 
Manikpal, Chittagong- Sunti Low 
Lalgarh, Pahartoli 
Midnapore proposed (Dacca Farm) 
Farm site 
0-6? G12” 0-6" 6"-12" 0”-6” 6”-12” 
Loss on a vk 
ignition 2.49 3.12 2.87 2.77 2.04 2.86 
Tosaluble 
“yasidue 84.45 80.338 86.81 84.22 90.87 86.19 
K, O 0.70 0.91 0.73 0.86 0.26 0.38 
Ka 0 0.71 0.75 0.33 «0.35 0.16 0.18 
Mz O 0.59 0.81 0.68 0.80 0.18 0.18 
Ab, Og 6.23 0.04 5.19 6.39 4.08 6.58 
Tey Og 4.38 5.50 2.92 3.75 1.55 2.66 
Mn; O, 0.05 0.05 0.15 0.15 0.01 0.01 
Py O,4 0.05 0.06 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.03 
Nitrogen 0.04 0.03 0.08 0.06 0.06 0.06 
= For figures of this table, vide Annual Report of the Dept. of 
. Agriculture, Bengal, 1939-40, portions relating to Agricultural 


Chcmisi’s report. 


. 


It sill be noted from the table above that the 
soils of all the three farms located in widely distant 
places within the province are deficient in nitrogen. 
Potash is present in the first two farm-soils in moderate 
quantities but is low in the third. Lime is present in 
the first in moderate amount, but is much Jess in the 
other two, being the lowest in the third. Phosphate 
contents of the soils of the last two farms are also less 
than that of the first. Other compounds are present 
in varying proportions.** 


Yreco or Crops per Acra 


The deficiency in the chemical properties of the 
soil, particularly in nitrogen, coupled with the orga- 
nisational backwardness and the lack of technical 
improvement, has been mirrored in the low acreage 
yield of crops in the province. The following table 
gives the ‘Normal’ as well as the actual average yield. 
of certain crops over a series of years. It will be noticed 
that there is a wide divergence between the ‘Normal’ 
and ‘actual’ yields in respect of each particular crop : 

Taste 2 
Yield of Crops per acre in Bengal* 
(in maunds) 


Crops Normal yield Actual average yield 
Aman paddy 20 15. 
Aus paddy 19 12.9 
Boro paddy 23 a 
Jute ~ 17.8 14.5 
Gram. 11.4 8 
Pulses 11 és 
Mustard 7.6 5.4 
Linseed 7.4 4.5 
Til (sisamum) 7.4 5.1 
Sugarcane (gur) 56.4 38.4 
Tobacco 8 s 


DmtunisHine AcreAcs Yep 
The average yield of crops as seen from the table 
above, is not only much lower than the ‘Normal’ yield, 
but,as shown below, has itself continued to diminish 
from period to period. This is true not only of the 
regions surveyed by this author (one of which is 





** Vide Agricultural Economies of Bengal by P. K. Roy, p. 70. 


1. The above standard of ‘Normal Yield’? was adopted by Land 
Revenue Commission (L. R. C.), Bengal, (vide Report, Vol. UL, 
pp. 89-99). The “Normal Yield’? has beer estimated as per Season 
and Crop Report. Bengal, 1935-36, except in the case of tobacco. 

Note 1.—The expression ‘“‘Normal Yield” has been used in the 
sense that it is the figure which in the existing circumstances might 
be expected to be attained in the year if the rainfall and season were 
of a character ordinary for’ the tract under consideration, that is, 
neither very favourable nor the reverse. (Vide foot-note to p. 89, 
Vol. Il, Report, L. R. C., Bengal). 

Note 2.—The figures of actual average yield in the table above 
have been taken from average yielding during 1927-28 to 1936-37 
(Aus and- Amon paddy) as given by Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
from Man Behind te Plough (Jute and Gram, p. 98 and p. 101) ; 
from Report, L. R. C., Vol. II, pp. 89-97 (Mustard, Til, Linseed and 
Sugar-cane). : 7 
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Faridpur district), but elso of -the whole of Bengal. 
Table 3 below shows the state of things in Faridpur, 
while table 4 gives an estimate of the recorded dimi- 
nution in the acreage yield of wheat and rice and 
Sugarcane in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay and Central 
Provinces (C. P.): 


Taste 3 
Diminution of the Average Yield of Crops in 
d Faridpur. District: 
(Yield per acre in maunds in the year) 


coe 


. Crops 1908? 1931-32? 1936-37 1943-44° 
Aus (Husked) ll 12 9.3 11.58 
Aman (Husked) 12.3 13.7 11.9 

Boro (Husked) 14.5 13.8 14 

Jute | ae a A 12.48 
Wheat 7 10.2 : 82 

Gram 12 - 11.4 10.4 

Mustard 7 7.6- 6.09 

Til 12 7.2 8.5 

Linseed 9 7.9 7.2 

Sugarcane (gur) 40 to 60 61.5 47.6 

TABLE 4 ° 


Diminishing acreage yield of crops in Bengal and 
other Provinces of India’ 


Annual average of— 


1931-32 to. 1936-37 to Decrease 
. 1935-36 1940-41 
Rice— ; H 
Bengal 896 837 , 59 
Bihar 738 676 62 
Wheat— neat a 
C. P. 666 590 76 
Bombay 428 394, 34 
Sugarcane— . . 
Bengal 624 577 47 
Cc. P. 443 430 13 
Bombay 5906 5587 319 


Prosnems of Manure anp Lower Yep 

‘To stave off successfully. the menace of diminish- 
ing acreage yield, suggestions have been made by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture (R.C.LA.) 
as also by the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 
end other agricultural experts including Dr. W. Burns 
that, among other measures, vigorous steps should be 
taken to manure the. soils adequately. It will be 
noticed from Table I above that manurial problem in 
Bengal, and also in India,’ is, in- the main, that of a 
deficiency of nitrogen in the soil. The principal forms 
in which nitrogenous manures can be made available 
in our country are, (a) farmyard manure, (b). compost 
toade from night-soil and refuge in urban areas, 





2.. Vide Final Report on Faridpur Settlement by Jack, quoted it 
Bulletin on Favidpur, p. 4, Bengal Board of Eco, Enquiry, 1934. 

3. Quinquennial average énding 1931-32, ‘Vide Quinguennial 
Report on the average Yield per acre of Principal’ Crops in India 
for the period ending 1931-32, Government of India. 

4. Ibid, 1936-37. 

5. Bengal Crap Survey Report by Indian _ Statistical ” Institute, 
1943-44, 

6: Vide Minute of Dissent by Sir Manil8] B. “Nanavati, 
Report. of Famine Commission, p. 370. - Boos , 

1. Vide Famine Com, Final Report, p, 144, va 


Final 


. the order of 8.14 million tons, 


Lit 


(c) compost made from village refuge und otter 
materials, (d) oil cake, (e) green manure (f) bene 
meal, fish manure, ete, and (g) chemical fertilizcra. 
As the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal observ2d, 
“Artificial fertilizers are at present little usec in Bengal 
but they are capable of increasing the yiell considzr- 
ably.”"* We must remember that next to tha provis:on 
of an assured ‘supply of water, the use of menure offors 
the most important single means of increasing the yizld 
of erops. But owing to very small budgetry grarts, 
the Agricultural Department of the Government of 
Bengal has been able to do little to supply manure to 
the cultivators of the province. It is a regrettable fact 
that there is a great manurial loss throwzhout he 
province, and that the cultivators have not 6b en 
taught to adopt better methods quickly. Unless ecrly 
steps are taken to rectify past mistakes, low yield of 
erops and insufficient production of food crops cnd 
cereals will spell disaster, specially in the context of 
the post-war shortage of food supply. Porulation of 
Bengal is growing fast enough, but the surply of czice 
is lagging behind. Statistics relating to tha yield of 
tice and population in Bengal are given in the foll »w- 
ing table and the calculated deficit or surglus is esti- 
mated for a series of years: 
Taste § : 
Louse Yield of Rice in Bengal and Interpolated 
Rice-eating Population® 


Rares _ Av. yield in Interpolated Caleulcted deficit ‘—) 

Yenr Ibs. per acre population -or suxplus (plus) in 
= in lakhs lakh tons 
1929-30 910 503.9 + 0.88 
1930-31 © 1004 507.4 -+ 10.38 
1931-32 963 510.9 + 12.71 
1932-33 - 965: 521.2 + 9.84 
1933-34 899 531.6 -+ 1.40 
1934-35 897 542.0 = 4,26 
1935-36 767 552.4 — 16.51 
1936-37 1089 562.7 + 16.51 
1937-38 913 573.1 ‘ —~ 1.43 
1938-39 772 . 583.5 — 17.70 
1939-40 853 593.9 — 10.42 
1940-41 653 604.2 — 36.12 
1941-42 "924 614.6 -+- 0.07 
1942-43 671 624.9 — 30.57 


Extension oF Curriyation : 

According to the estimate’ given by the Famine 
Commission there had been, between 199 and 7942, 
seven years of deficit and eight of surplus of ric; in 
Bengal, and the annual average current sudply of rice 
(minus seed requirements) during 1928-42 rad bee-. of 
But on she basi of 
18 oz. per capita cereal requirements per day, ‘abou: 11 
million tons of rice are needed per year for a por ila- 
tion of 60 -million,. leaving an annual decicit of 2.86 
million tons. of rice. The immediate need is to make 





“ * Vide L. B.C, Report, Vol. 1, p. 105. 

’ 8 ‘For figures of the ‘table, vide Official Estim:tes  relaticy to 
rice and population Census, quoted in the Proceedings of the Neziona} 
Institute of Sciences of India, Yol. %, No. 1,-p. JF (1944), 
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up this deficit by growing more food. The question 
of g-eater food production has been raised again and 
agom since 1$43. It is a well-known maxim that as a 
mezsure of economic security, food production in a 
counzry must at least be equal to its consumption. An 
assurzd supply of sufficient food must be the sine qua 
non >f the agricultural policy of the province as also 
of India. In order to secure this end, both intensive 
and extensive cultivation of crops, especially food 
crops, is called for. Better manuring of the land will 
hela intensive cultivation, while the provision for 
irrigation will facilitate both intensive and extensive 
cultivation. Much culturable waste land and current 
fallow may thus immediately be brought under the 
ploush. The relative proportion of cropped, waste and 
fallav lands in Bengal is noted in the following 
tabse : hibit ld 
Taste 6 
Relative Proportion of Cropped, Waste 
and Fallow lands. ; 


(Eemgal excluding Darjeeling and Hilly Chittagong) 
Arsa classified Settlement L.R.C. Director Crop 


Reports of Agri, Survey 
(Ay, 1936-7. (1944-45) 
to 40-41) 
. Pe. ~—p.c. pe. pe, 
Uncu turable Waste 17.1 wee «=. 19.918 
Culizrable Waste 11.7 8 12.1 9 
Current Fallow ¢ 3.3 Obes 10.7 2 
Net area cropped 67.9 62.4 67.3 71 
Total 100.0 -... 100.0 100.0 


Ustmization of Bencat’s Lanp AREA 
From the above table it appears that in recent 
years the rroportion of culturable waste and current 
fallow has diminished, while that of net cropped area 
hag gone ur. This is undoubtedly a welcome sign, But 
that there remains still today further scope for exten- 
sion of cultivation will be clear from the following 
table which shows the acreage classification of total 

land area in Bengal under different heads : 

Taste 7 


Total area in Bengal (excluding Darjeeling and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts) 


2 
Source a 3 3 
y 2 g ge 
2 a s oo ~ 
Ze fe Ss 8 ZEPF 
ae 48 Be 3S S228 
ns oF og z6 BER 
Settlement - 
Repetts 17229850 4780350 1410532 28841570 42262802 


Director of 
Agri. (Av. 1936-7 


to 4041) 8440844 5110549 4544335 24313184 42408012 
Croy Surve 
(1942-45) 7786713 3994029 955974 30485343 43172059 


-i will be noted from the above table that the 
extent of current fallow alone is in the neighbourhood 
of 9.55 lakh acres (Crop Survey). If this space is 
utilised for current cultivation along with the enor- 
Tous amourt of culturable waste (89.94’ lakh acres), 
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then, on the basis of 15 mds. of (paddy) yield pat 
acre, the total additional quantity of paddy that is 
likely to be harvested would come wp to roughly about 
74.23 million maunds or 49.49 million maunds of rice 
or 1.83 million tons of rice, which would partly meet 
the estimated annual deficit of 2.86 million tons, 


CULMIVATION OF Foop Crors 

Another important means of augmenting food 
production is well-known; double cropping or, if 
possible, raising three crops annually from the same 
plot is an oft-repeated suggestion. In recent years the 
proportion of dofasli area to net area cropped has 
somewhat increased. But there remains further scope 
for increasing this proportion as is shown in the 


following table : : >, tad | 
Taste 8 
Distribution of area in acres under food crops 
in Bengal (excluding Darjeeling and Hilly 
Chittagong) 
[000 omitted] 
Settlement Director of Season and Crop 
Crops Reports Agri. (Av. crop report, survey 
1936-7to 1941-42 «= (1944-45) 
40-41) 
Paddy— 
(a) Aman 19,093 15,613 16914 20,762 * 
(b) Aus 6,034 5,633 6,485 6,549 
(c) Boro 383 424, 443 556 
Wheat 168 162 170 198 
Barley 171 97 102 212 
Maize 33 22 92 V7 
Gram 442 298 327 596 
Others (pulse) 8,589 7,207 1,342 9,604 
Net area, cropped 28,841. 24,313 25488 30,435 
Dofasli area 6,084 5,147 5,566 8211 
Total cropped area 34,926 29461 31,055 38,647 
Per cent of Dofasli 
area to net area 4 
cropped 21.1 21.2 21.8 26.9 


From the table above we see that in 1944-45 the 
proportion of twice-cropped area to net area cropped 
was 26.9 per cent. If this proportion could be raised 
to, say, 40 per cent, an additional area of nearly 4.11 
million acres would be brought under double-cropping. 
If on this entire amount of land (4.11 million acres) 
paddy alone could be sown, then, on the basis of 15 
maunds of paddy per acre, we would get an addi- 
tional supply of 1.52 million tons of rice. It is easy, 
therefore, to see that a scheme of bringing the cultur- 
able waste and current fallow effectively under tillage, 
together with that of putting an area of 12.32 million 
acres under double cropping system, would, even under 
the existing backward technique of cultivation, yield 
an extra supply of 1.83 plus 1.52 or 3.35 million tons 
of rice annually which, after covering the existing 
estimated deficit of 2.86 million tons—on the basis of 
18 ounces cereal per head per day for 60 million 
people—would leave a comfortable surplus of nearly 
half-asmillion tons of rice per year. 

But, obviously, it will take much time for such 
a scheme of extension of rice (food) cultivation to 
mature and materialise. We do not, however, agree 
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with the view expresed by the Royal Commission on 


Indian Agriculture that “a large proportion of cultur- 
able land other than fallow could in no conceivable 
circumstances be brought under tillage.” The Com- 
mission based such a view on the .assumption that, 
for the most part, such land (culturable other than 

.\ fallow) was too poor to give economic returns, But 
‘ve should remember that the notion of the “marginal 
land” is not @ static one: the margin shifts with 
increase in population and prevailing prices. The 
population of the province has increased 20.3 per cent 
between 1931 and 1941 and must have further in- 
creased during 1941-48. The prices of foodstuffs are 

= also likely to rule high for some years to come. And, 
above all, as the Famine Commission points out, the 
“land which is at present too poor to give economic 
returns to ignorant ryots without capital or scientific 
resources, may be capable of development by irriga- 
tlon scheme and application of scientific method of 
land reclamation and sojl improvement,” 


TecunovocicaL Possipmities of THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE 


The measures of land reclamation must, of course, 
be adopted alongside of anti-malarial schemes and 
their success depends largely on the maturing of such 
schemes. But how rapidly these measures will be put 
into operation cannot be foreseen at the present 
moment. All depends on how quickly the provincial 
Governments and the Government of India adopt 
these schemes as part of their post-war agrarian 
reforms plan. It also depends on the Governmental 
policy and action as to what extent and how soon 
large-scale irrigational schemes are launched and 
brought to fruition. It is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance that schemes of land reclamation and irrigation 
should be vigorously pushed forward in the near 
future. eb bey db da 

But we should like to emphasise that as an 
immediate plan of action, as also as a means to the 
future increase in production, greater reliance must be 
placed on increased yields from lands already under 
cultivation, that is, on the intensive method of culti- 
vation, so as to meet the yawning deficit in food 
requirements of the province. And in this respect, a 
large increase in the supply of fertilisers must be the 
first item on the agenda. Even in the absence of an 
adequate water supply, an increased supply of fertil- 
isers is of utmost importance in cultivation, specially 
the cultivation of rice; for rice grows on wet lands. 
Dr. Burns has estimated that in order to increase the 
out-turn of rice by 20 per cent. the following tonnages 
of fertilisers are required for India as a whole. 


5 








9. Quoted in Famine Com. Final Report, p, 7% 
10, Ibid, p. 79. 4 
. . 


‘yaising the acreage out-turn are : 


TABLE 9 
Estimate of Manurial Needs for Indx*™ 


Manure Tons (in 1°06 
Oil cakes a si 3052 
Bone meal ze ss 3815 
Sulphate of ammonia <a. Pe 763 - 
Farm yard manure or sonmost ae 20520 
Green manure . ae 21800 


The above figures seem to be colossal, specially ia 
the context of the meagre supply of manure at presect 
in India. As is clear, it will entail: stupendous efor-3 
to achieve a twenty per cent increase in tke yiell cf 
rice by applying fertilisers. 

The question of potential increase in yields hea 
been discussed by Dr. Burns in further decails. 
According to his estimate, yields of rice coulc t2 
“increased by 30 per cent, 5 per cent by using imprved 
variety, 20 per cent by increasing manure, + per 2ert 
by protecting from pests and diseases. Thre should 
even be no difficulty in increasing the present avezag2 
out-turn by 80 per cent viz., 10 per cent by variety and 
40 per cent by manuring Potential increeses in tke 
yield of wheat and millets, according to this autherit>, 
are in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent; fo: cow mivx 
75 per cent; for buffalo milk 50 per cent, Dr, Eurrs 
thinks that it is possible to increase the (preten ) 
yield of sugarcane from 15 tons per acre to 30 or 2ven 
55 tons per acre in certain parts of India.~ 

These, then, are “technological” possidilities at 
increasing the yield of food crop and dairy procucs 
of the country. They emphasise the act chet, 
although irrigation in all its forms is always of primavy 
importance in increasing yields, other method. 2 
(a) the use o: tue 
seed of improved strain, (b) the application. of mcnure 
and (c) the protection against pests and diseases. Tue 
knowledge as to how the last three methuds can ¢ 
applied to Agriculture is already at our disvosal ; it is 
the outcome of prolonged study and iuvestigation 
carried ‘on by the Imperial Council of Agricu-tural 
Research which was brought into existeace a tie 
instance of the Royal Commission on I:dian Agzi- 
culture. That knowledge requires further extensiun. If 
we are ready to utilise properly the results of scienthic 
knowledge; if we have a plan of agricuctural deve- 
lopment ; and if we have the means to spare, then 
we have no doubt that we can produc: not orly 
enough food to meet the needs of the grcwing 2oyu~ 
lation at subsistence level, but enough to effect an 
improvement in the energy value and the nutri nt 
content of the diet of the people. 





ll. Vide Burns: Technological Possibilities of Ag-icultura. D-ve> 
lopment in India, 1944, p. 54 
12. Vide Dr. Burns: Technological Possibilities of Agr-sultaral 
Development in India, 1944, p. 53. 
Ibid, Ch 8 of Sec, 1, and Ch. 8 of See, I. 


INDIA MUST NOT REMAIN IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH " 


By” Pror. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, ™.A,, B.., (Cal.); unm. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law, 
we 3 Dean of the Feculty of Law, Allahabad University 


’ 


Tex historic speech delivered by our great Prime-Minister, 
Pardit’ Jawaharlal Nehru before the General Assembly of 
the ‘U.N.O. in Paris on November 5 has appealed to 
diffecent peoples in different climes with the greatest 
fervcur and has provoked thought and interest in world 
protlems. He ‘rightly laid stress on the fact, “Today Asia 
couxts in world affairs, tomorrow it mill count more.” He 
also reminded the Assembly that India acting upon the 
nosis guidance and inspiring presence of Mahatmaji, 
decided neither to submit to evil nor’ to be afraid of 
conszquences when she fought against British Imperialisni, 
no. -vith deadly weapons of destruction but with weapons 
of parity, non-violence and Satyagraha. The importance 
of Asia in international affairs has got to be realised by 
all »ho have perception of the realities of the international 
sitaation, Most of the Asian countries so long presentéd 
“scen2s of ruthless spoliation by strong European Powers. 
‘Ever today some of them are under the swaggering heel 
of their exploitation. India is one of the biggest countries 
in tle world—biggest from the point.of view of resources 
‘and population, which was for 190 years unhappily kept 
under British imperialist bondage proving disastrous to 
‘her dolitical life, material resources and cultural ‘heritage. 
‘Fortunately the British nightmare has gone off India’s 
chest and she breathes freely. There is not the slightest 
doubt about the fact that India is regarded as entrusted 
with high responsibilities for stabilising peace and security 
in hs world still reeking of violence, in thought, word and 
actioa, Under the noble guidance of Mahatmaji, India 
by ae exercise of “magical” weapons won her freedom, 
anc chis hard-won freedom has got to be maintained and 
strengthened in full force so that she can exercise the 
mos: vitalising influence upon other countries to prevent 
agersssion within and without, and exert herself for 
mteraational peace and security. India has got no terri- 
torial ambitions, no designs against any foreign power. 
She zs not a believer in imperialism. Spirituality, individual 
freedom, tolerance, friendliness, and sacrifice for common 
gocc. have been her chief characteristics from days of 
yors. 

Under these circumstances, the first thing that attracts 
our ettention is whether India should join the Common- 
weelta, It is a well-known fact that a nation pledged 
“to zhe observance of impartiality in and aloofness from 
interrational disputes as far as possible, need not cer- 
tainly meddle in other countries’ affairs, unless suca inter- 
ven.icn is for upholding the cause of world peace and 
~securcty or tor upholding universally recognised principles 
of in ernational Law. If India joins the Commonwealth, 
she will at once draw upon herself the enmity of the bloc 
of Powers dominated by Russia. What does India gain by 
joiniag the Commonwealth? Her gain is perhaps nil, and 
she runs the risk of losing her body and soul together, for, 


jt is a well-known fact that Britain is a spent-out force, 
She herself depends upon foreign countries for her own 
essential articles. She throws herself upon the U.S.A. 
And if the U.S.A. withholds her-help, she goes deeper 
down the scale of nations. An impoverished Britain halt- 
ing and maimed herself -cannot render any effective help 
to India. Furthermore, the treatment meted out to the 


, 


Indian population: in South Africa and to the Indians- 


there, is, to say the least, humiliating and spells lingering 
dishonourable death for those unfortunate people. There 
has been- no change in South African attitude except the 
change much for the worse under the present African 
regime. - 


Can India link herself with South Africa as a- 


component part of the Commonwealth ? Can she link with. 


Australia where Indians are forbidden to emigrate? Can 
she be expected to bear’ the subordination of the British 
Crown which will more or less be her fate if she chooses to 
be in the. Commonwealth? No doubt, the conception of 
membership of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
has widened during the last 10 years. But, even 
the membership of the British Commonwealth always 
meant binding of the peoples descended from the same 
stock having a common culture and heritage. Ethno- 
logically, culturally as also politically India and other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations includ- 
ing U.K. are poles asunder. 

Furthermore, if India contents herself with the 
membership of the British Commonwealth her economic 


prospects instead of brightening up will be more dismal 


than ever. 

The primary needs for India today are food, cloth 
and industrial plants and machinery. Britain is utterly 
deficient in all these. She depends for them upon other 
countries and, therefore, it will be futile to expect that 
Britain and other members of the Commonwealth can render 
therein any effective help. 

Added to all this, India runs the unnecessary risk in 
being involved in international complications. There are 
some people who think that the world is divided into two 
main blocs, namely, Anglo-American Bloc and the Russian 
Bloc. Though this is the picture today, any student of 
European history will definitely come to the conclusion 
that England and America will in all probability not tow 
the same line of foreign policy for any length of time. 
Britain has never followed a consistent foreign policy, 
which policy has always been dictated by the desire ta 
uphold “Balance of Power”, a doctrine with which she 
impregnated herself from the days of Napoleon, if not 
earlier. England has no friends and no enemies but only 
her eternal interests. She can pick up new friends and 
let down old friends at 2 moment’s notice. Immediately 
on the morrow of World War I, Britain became friendly to 


Germany and clipped the wings of France vis-a-vis Germany 
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in matters of reparations and political alliances, 


European power having a large gold reserve, and formed a 
network of alliances and alignments with Powers, big and 
small, England tock successive steps to scale down 
reparations due to France from Germany, though France- 


d bled herself white for the preservation of her inde- 


pefdence as also of allied powers, A few years after 
World War I when Clemenceau visited Lloyd George in 
England he, on being interrogated by the latter about the 
attitude of France towards England, bluntly replied, “France 
looks upon England as her implacable foe.” 
became the godmother of Hitler, Mussolini and of the 


Mikado, as England thought that Hitler would mobilise- 


the Axis Powers to fight against Russia. The guns did: 
go off but they went in the wrong direction when the god- 


mother frantically shrieked and cried out for help from- 


other democratic powers including America. I{ the Ameri- 
can help had not come and the Russian alliance had not 
been formed, England undoubtedly would have gone seven 
fathom deep down the Thames. The one Power accountable- 
for the rise of the Axis Powers is England, for, if England 
had sought the help of other democratic powers in curbing 
the rising imperialist power of Japan in Manchuria, or 
Ylussolini’s first strides in Ethiopia, or the onrush of the 
army of Franco which was allied with the dictatorships 
of Italy and Germany, Manchuria, Ethiopia and 
Republican Spain would not have kiszed- the - 
Czechoslovakia was conquered due principally to British 
Appeasement Policy. The demilitarised Rhineland. was 
allowed to be remilitarised by Germany because of the 
British desire to increase the strength of Germany at the 
expense of France. It is a well-known fact that Britain 
never accepted with sincerity Stimson’s Theory of Non- 
recognition and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, For, with regard 
to the latter she introduced many reservation clauses, 
the former, she described it as Trans-Atlantic heresy, “ 
Platonic kiss.” 

An analysis of the period between these two wars 
will convince anyone that Britain is always dictated by 
sheer opportunism in international politics and she can 
drop allies any time it suits her convenience. She wants 
to make the cat’s paw of her allies and draw the chestnuts 
out of the fire. In Kashmir and Hyderabad, as also with 
regard to the tragedies in Bengal and the Punjab before the 
partition and after the partition, in the NWFP and in 
Sind, her hands are stained with blood, infamy, partiality 
and callousness. 

England and America today have formed one bloc but 
tomorrow England may drop America. If we choose to join 
the Commonwealth, we shall necessarily draw upon our- 
“selves the wrath of Russia without any benefit from 
Britain. International polities is changing fast and who 
can say whether it will become friends or foes within the 
next three or four years. It is, therefore, premature for 
India to cast her lot with Britain in the shifting scenes of 
international politics, and to choose the chameleon-like 
*England. 


~ Salvation of India lies in asserting her position as a . 


France- 
emerged out of the Treaty of Versailles as the strongest 


England- 
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free indeperident Republican State untramelled Ly sub- 
servience to any foreign power. India. should zim at 
becoming the eye and the ear in international affairs. Her 
position is of supreme importance in world  3olitics, 
and if she can give light- where there is darkness, and 
restore peace and harmony where there -is disorcer and 
anarchy, she can-well -be regarded as the most vital force 
for the good of humanity. India can easily in the course 
of next 5 years be regarded- as the leader of Asia cnd one’. 
of the foremost leaders in intertiational politics, The 
acceptance of membership in the Commonwealtt would 
spell disaster politically, economically and culturaly, and 
surround her with cimmerian darkness, 

Some people think that -if India does not-join the 
Commonwealth, Pakistan which “is sure to- jGn the 
Commonwealth, will grow in power and influence vith the 
aid of British arnis-and ammunitions which may be used 
against India. This is a mid-summer night’s dream, for 
Britain has no surplus’ fighting man-power, nor arms and 
ammunitions to equip Pakistan with to fight Indic. Fur- 
thermore, joining the Commonwealth will not nromote 


-international purposes of peace and security as the British 


policy in foreign affairs is always unsteady and undepend- 
able, 

It is to be admitted that India cannot remain —n isola- 
tion in the present context of world affairs. Neutrality is 


a thing of the past and even the Government of USA. 
dust: -- 


had-to abandon her-policy of isolationism which ~vas the 
corner-stone of her foreign policy from the days of the 


_famous.Monroe Doctrine of 1823. President Monrcs could 


undoubtedly take his stand on the Monroe Doctrire more 
than a century ago. on account of so many faztors in 
European polity at that time but the foremost cmongst 
them was that America was divided from the continent by 
the Atlantic Ocean but thanks to the discoveries of science 
the distances have been practically annihilated. ..merica 
had also an added advantage, viz. that in her «ountry, 
boundaries of other nations did not meet but here i India 
the boundaries ‘of four nations meet, e.g., China, Russia, 
Pakistan and Burma. If we are to take stock of all matters 
relating to India both from domestic and international 
points of view the conclusion is clear that India ha: to ally 
with one or the other powér and, therefore, in’ these cir- 
cumstances, the question comes up with whom India is 
to cast her lot. Having disposed of-the fact that mem. 
bership in the Commonwealth will not be conducive in any 
way to India’s welfare and world peace, the next alte-natives 
are America and Russia. Russia is out of the que-tion as 
she cannot help India with any matter for nation-Luilding 
engrossed as she is in the task of preparing herzelf for 


World War III. She cannot help India materiall-, And 
Russia and India will be strange bed-fellows. Russian 


communism with emphasis upon material aspects of life 
only has never any fascination for India, nér does he like 
the Russian system of totalitarian rule through recimenta- 
tion of all treasured values of mankind. 

Tt is an undoubted fact that vast tracts of lard were 
devastated in Russia during the last World War and 
Russia shall have to make good these losses throcgh her 


2C2 
own resources. Therefore, it is idle to expect any help 
fay India from that quarter. Furthermore, alliance with 
Pussia will not enhance in the least the cause of peace 
and international security. The only alternative, therefore, 
is alliance with the U.S.A. The history of the US.A., her 
sveady foreign policy tinctured with idealism, her demo- 
cratic institutions, her resources—all are suited for an 
alliance with India. There is an inner affinity in culture 
aad idealism between these two countries, As already 
ooserved, India must remove the idea from her_mind_of 
ceembership in the Commonwealth and form an alliance 
with the U.S.A, American democracy, rule of law, balance 
between matter and spirit, stress both upon spiritual and 
material aspects of life will make India and America ideal 
partners. Further, American proletariat is much better off 
than Ressian proletariat. 

Therefore, if India cannot remain neutral, she must 
etter into an alliance with the U.S.A. and if she does so, 
sie gets food and clothing and other necessary articles 
as aleo industrial plants and machinery necessary to feed 
and clothe the people and to industrialise the land. It is 
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a well-known fact that India stands in need of rapid 
industrialisation and America can help her most effectively 
by giving her first-class materials for that purpose. 

Jn that case, the hungry and the ill-clad people of 
India can get cheaper food and cloth. With cheaper food, 
India’s hunger will be palliated considerably. America has 
got 2 surplus of all the necessary articles including capited. 
goods and, therefore, she can easily give India theft 
articles, Alliance, therefore, with America is of prime 
necessity for India’s stability and strength within and 
without. The foreign policy of the U.S.A. has been for the 
last 20 years consistent, honest and straightforward, 

The best course for India, therefore, at the present 
moment lies in asserting her rightful position as a free 
sovereign independent state, and in that capacity entering 
into an alliance with the U. S. A. and maintain a high 
standard in international politics. India and America have 


got_great affinities in national and_international_outlook 


and each, therefore, should embrace the other as a great 
friend and ally. Therein lies India’s future high destiny. 
Let India and America not miss the bus, 
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RUPEE IN THE EXTERNAL FIELD 


By Pror. G, P, GUPTA, u.com, 


£ short while before the political independence of India 
her Rupee was liberated from the shackles of servitude 
on 12th December, 1946, when the Government of this 
country decided to convey the par-value of the rupee to 
<1e International Monetary Fund. Since the final collapse 
ai the’ Gold Standard in 1931, and also, for very many 
years before 1927, the Indian Rupee was practically 
kinked with the English Sterling at the rate of 1s, 6d, and 
taus the rupee was made to rise or sink not in accordance 
vith the fluctuations in the , fortunes of the country’s 
internal economy, but with the changes in the fortunes 
o! another country’s currency. This resulted in a 
Tassionate controversy on the ratio problem and the 
ovjection against the link became more intense in the 
arly thirtees of the present century when a statutory 


obligation was laid upon the Reserve Bank to buy and sell - 


scerling in unlimited quantities at a rate which it was 
obliged to maintain notwithstanding the various factors 
vhich govern it from time to time. The criticism against 
the sterling link became more extensive when it was 
roalised that during the World War II, the sterling link 
asted as an agency for the import of inflation from other 
cnntries to this country and a huge accumulation of 
ihe country’s assets in the hands of the foreigners, 


Rupee anv I, M. F. 
The dependence of the rupee to the English sterling wag 


severed when the Government and the people of this 
country considered the question of the par-value of the 
rupee to be conveyed to the I. M. F. in terms of gold or 
in terms of the U. S.. dollar as on a particular date 
agreed upon in the Final Act of the Brettonwoods Agree. 
ment. The importance of the present severance of the 
link with sterling lies in the fact that now we are free 
and we can, in case of need with enough reason to 
support, change the ratio, or directly deal in other curren- 
cies than sterling or in the limiting circumstances, even 
leave it to itself to find its own level on an open market 
consistent wtih our obligations as members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. “Although arising as a logical, 
outcome of our membership of the I. M. F., it: is no 
exaggeration to suggest that, in the domain of currency 
policy this amendment is what the acceptance, some 
twent-five years ago, of the convention of the autonomy 
was in the realm of fiscal policy.”* The Government of 
India, consequently, in consultation with the Reserve 
Bank and other sections of the financial circles, decided 
that the par-value should remain the same in terms of 
gold as it was at the prevailing value of the cupee in 
terms of sterling as on 4 date agreed upon for the purpose 
and the link with the sterling was logically terminated 








* Specch delivered by the Director of Monetary Research, R. B. 1, 
to the Bombay rotarians.—Reserve Bank Bulletin, January, 1947. 


RUPEE IN THE EXTERNAL FIELD 


wheti the final ducisidi was taken on 12th December, 
1946. The Government conveyed to the I. M. F, the par- 
value of the rupee in terms of gold and also in terms of 
U. S. dollars. In terms of gold, the par-value was conveyed 
as 2.268601 grams of fine gold per currency unit and in 
terms of U. S. dollars it was fixed as 3.30852 currency 


units per U. S. dollar. In practice we continue to main-’ 


tain the old rate of exchange between the rupee and the 
sterling but it does not mean in any way that nothing 
fundamental has happened. On the other hand; there lies 
a very remarkable fact that our rupee comes out as an 
independent currency unit. The present 1s. 6d. exchange 
‘yate at which transactions still take place has become a 
very different thing in the sense that should the authorities 
find reason tomorrow to believe that it is not the proper 
ratio, they are free to give it up in favour of the correct 
rate of exchange. Thus, although in one sense the decision 
not to alter the existing value of the rupee may hide the 
real significance of these amendments, the potential 
significance is indeed very great—and great in the sense 
that we can exchange our rupee in the currencies other 
than sterling, of all the member countries of the I. M. F. 
and that we can change the exchange value of rupee 
{parvalue) as and when the conditions require. 


Present PosIvTion OF THE RUPEE 


Since the par-value of the rupee has been declared 
to the I. M. F., the Indian rupee has assumed the position 
of an independent currency unit without any link what- 
soever with any particular currency. But the word 
‘independent’ has got its own significance, If we take it 
to mean that anybody in India has a right to convert it 
into amy currency for any amount the rupce is not at all 
independent because there are limitations to such con- 
vertibility. But if we mean that Government of India has 
>a right to decide the exchange rate of the rupee and 
limit its exchangeability to fixed amounts, without waiting 
for the approval of any other foreign Government, then of 
course, the rupee may be called “independent.”** But 

| it should be remembered that changes in the exchange 
rate of the rupee could only be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the I. M. F. ' 





ConsEQUENT CHANGES IN THE R. B. I. Act 


In view of the fact that rupee was made independent 
fin the monetary sphere of the external field, changes in 
the Reserve Bank of India Act became inevitable. Sections 
40 and 41 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 were 
originally designed to continue the rupee on the sterling 
Exchange Standard which came into being in September, 


tp 1931, when England went off the Gold Standard. Under 


~ these sections an obligation was placed upon the Reserve 
Bank to buy from any person all the sterling offered to it 
at a rate not higher than Is. 63/16d. and to sell to any 
person sterling at a rate not below Is, 5 §9/64d. These 
sections have been amended and. replaced by one single 





** Commerce of April, 1947, 
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section enumerated as section 40, The atnended sect.on 
states : 

“The Bank shall sell to or buy from any authori ed 
person who makes a demand in that behal{ at its 
office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, or Madras, fore2n 
exchange at such rate of exchange and on sich 
conditions as the Central Government may from tire 
to time by general or special order determine, having 
regard so- far as rates of exchange are concerned to ts 
obligations to the International Monetary Fund. 

Provided: that no person shall be entitled :o 
demand to buy or sell foreign exchange of a value less 
than two lakhs of rupees.” 

Tt is clear from the foregoing that as a natural sequ=l 
to India’s participation in the I. M. F., the Reserve Bar 
is now obliged to buy and sell any Foreign Currency 
per conditions laid down by the Government from time © 
time, and also the Bank is permitted to deal only wit. 
“authorised dealers” and not with the public in genera. 
The minimum amount to buy and sell foreign exchang: 
is Rs. 2 lakhs whereas hitherto such was £10,000=Rs, 1.3 . 
lakhs only. 


A Prea For DEvALUATION 

On 12th December, 1946, the Government of Indi. 
having the freedom to change the rate, if it so desired 
did not choose to exercise that freedom. This decisior 
taken freely and collectively by the Government, the 
Reserve Bank and practically the entire representative 
sections of the commercial and financial opinion in the 
country, is indicative of the fact that we justified our 
decision by prevailing circumstances and not mercly under 
the influence of the history of past years and in a spirit 
of vehement sentimentality. It should be remembered that 
matters like fixing of external price of currency should 
be judged not only in the light of the complicated factors 
in the present, but even correct anticipations regarding 
future trends should also be kept in view. Consequently, 
at the time when the majority in this country felt that 
there was no reasen for a change in the par-value of 
rupee, there was a section of opinion which pressed for 
a devaluation. The main argument put forth by - the 
devaluationists was that the price-level in India had risen 
in terms of the Index Numbers from about 125 before 
the war to 296 as it stood towards the end of 1946. The 
value of the rupee internally had fallen substantially, but 
the external value ef the rupee remained the same—18d. 
before the war and. 18d. even now; and this fact taken 
together with the absence of corresponding rise in the 
price-levels in countries like the U.S.A. and U.K. indi- 
cates the existence of a disparity between “the internal 
and external values of the rupee.” The advocates of 
devaluation, therefore, suggested that the external value of 
the rupee should have been brought to round about 10d. 
to the rupee. But this view has validity only when we 
accept the principle of Purchasing Power Parity the sole 
criterion of fixing the exchange rate which offers only a 
rough criterion applicable more or less under normal 
conditions, But the considerations affecting a country’s 
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balare2. of payment are as, essential to the determination 
of Eschange rate as those relating to the purchasing 
powe:. . Another argument for lowering the par-value of 
the -uwpee was that since after declaring a certain parity 
for the rupee to the I. M. F. we cannot adjust the value 
of out currency except within a margin of 10 per cent 
and so we should devalue our currency by about this 
per sent now so that we might later have a margin of 
10 per cent for further devaluation, if and_when neces- 
sary This may be described as one of the weakest argu- 
metis in favour of deyaluation because it seems to be 
based on a lack of appreciation and understanding of the 
trae aims and purposes of the Brettonwoods Conference. 
The I. M. F, liad already issued a statement on 
10th December, 1946, that if in some cases the initial 
paz-values -established at the time conveying to the Fund 
were found: to be incompatible with the maintenance of 
the: salance of the country’s international activity, the 
fund will have to recognise the unusual circumstances 
unde> which the initial par-values were determined and 
tie -und can be most useful in seeing that the necessary 
exchange adjustments are made in an orderly manner. In 
view of this statement devaluation in any required degree 
can he asked for and can be récognised by the Fund, 
provided we are able to make out a case for higher level 
oz economic activity at a different rate of exchange. This 
Bisition considerably weakens the case of those who 
atyacated devaluation simply because ‘it may not be 
acscible later on.’ 


Arcuments Acainst DrvALuation 
(Is. 6d. rate final) 


Eesides the valid objections against the changing of the 
extsrnal parity of the rupee on the grounds of balance of 
payments and our obligations with the I. M. F. there are 
ésrtain serious arguments which were put forward in 
favour of the ‘existing rupee—sterling cross-rate. It was 
atdl-ocated that devaluation in the exchange rate was likely 
9 accelerate the price-rises which are already too high 
snl thereby worgen the tendency of foreign trade. 
Devaluation was also considered to result in reduction of 
the value of our foreign ‘assets and render capital imports 
caare expensive. It was also feared that the external level 
of the rupee based’on purchasing power parity would be 
seriously disturbed after the war ‘when the price-levels 
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in different countries will assume their natural coufs 
One of the officials of the Reserve Bank of India wh 
addressing a meeting in Bombay clearly stated tl 
different pricelevels in the important countries a 
factors affecting them were in a state of flux and it 
not improbable that ratios of purchasing powers arriy 
gat during a month might cease to be correct in the nt 
month. It has also been experienced in the post-¥ 
period that the price-levels in U. S., England and also 
India which were kept under control during the w 
period assumed an upward tendency at different heig] 
and at different rates, Moreover, there is a constant fe 
that price-levels based on agricultural prices as in In« 
may become more slippery than those based upon t 
industrial products as in U. K. and come to rest 
different levels, Consequently, purchasing power co 
‘parisons command only a theoretical interest and rates 
exchange considered appropriate in one month may ce< 
to be such in the next one. Under these circumstanc 
the only wise course was to continue the existing -par 
until stable conditions and quixotic variations of t 
different price, wage and cost levels come into existen: 
Similar decisions were taken by several countries whi 
preferred to leave the exchange rate of their curren 
units unaltered till the conditions would improve. Indi 
decision, therefore, to maintain the existing parity of t 
rupee was quite remarkable. 

The Indian Rupee, as a result of India’s becomi 
a member of the I. M. F. and conveying them the pi 
value, has emerged out a currency .unit independent 
any- foreign currency as hitherto was linked with t 
fortunes of the English currency-sterling. As a result 
this arrangement the Indian Rupee now commands a stat 
in the monetary sphere of the world. It can be convert 
into any currency of the member countries of the Fur 
subject to the obligations of India to the I. M. F.- | 
course, the par-value has been maintained as it was cutre 
during the war, but it does not in any way demar t 
monetary: status of the rupee. Since the agreement aims 
serving. a synthesis between stability in exchange rat 
and freedom for individual national policies, it is hop 
that the rupee will command a safer -position among t 
leading monetary units of the world to achieve the lor 
cherished’ hopes of monetary freedom, 


Wardha, 











"EXHIBITION oF 








‘Tmust apologize to you for ‘ite you in a 
Wwuage. which is destined to quit India in a few years, 
lowing the return journey . of the inhabitants of 
ngland, who had given us this great language and a 
darge part of the culture it embodies and enshrines. 













According to.the directions..of the authorities, the 
English language. may be permitted to be used in our 
‘achools and colleges for some time, until one of our 
vn Indian janguages can come of. age, fully equipped 
with vocabularies to. serve the needs of free India and 
of free Indians, It was not necessary for me to use this 
Janguage, merely because it is “still in use in our 
achools and colleges, in our Constituent Assembly and 
-even in some, if not.all,of our ‘political meetings. I 
should have spoken in Bengali or in Hindi. But T am 
‘ashamed to confess T have not sufficient command over 
the language which is going to be our Rashtra-bhasha. 
That I am not speaking in the language of the Poet 
Laureate of Asia, the native language of Rabindranath 
Tagore. who has jmparted to this provincial tongue, 
an international reputation and, an international value 
and status, requires an explanation as well as an 
apology. The organizers of this exhibition are anxious 
that what is said in this meeting should be conveyed 
to the people of Bundi, who have been good encugh 
“to send this Exhibition from that  distant* part of 
Rajputana for our benefit, for our education, and for 
our edification. Pictures fortunately . speak in a 
language, which cuts across all barriers of provincial- 
ism; they appeal to us in the universal tongue of 
elotr and form, which happily dissolves all linguistic 
barriers and racial div ergences. The Lingua franca of 
Art is the universal language of the whole of humanity. 
One can easily contact: and taste the joy, appreciate 
the beauty and apprehend -the spiritual. appeals of 
English, Italian, French, Russian; Chinese, Persian, 
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1 KALAM (RAPUT) PAINTINGS 


_ By. ‘Prov. 0. C. ‘GANGOLY 


Japanese or Indian Art, ‘without the. necessit of lea 






Boar-hunting (collected from Bundi, Rajesthar) 









ing the written and spoken languages of ary of 
people. Art speaks in a language understeod 
people, by all races, in all countries. It s® 
a “tongueless tongue,” in the language. of th 
In this way the language. of the visual. a 718 
affords a means of easy communication 1 
country, ‘where about .9Q per cent of 
people are still illiterate, And in ancient ti 
the illiterate language of. fhe visual arts bas 
been freely used, not only in India, but. in el 
parts of the world as a valuable wiedine. of 
communication of the best forms «f eulius, 
as the means of tasting. the best freats of th 
highest thinking by the best sages..a¥ 
thinkers of all times and ‘countries: One cam 
easily understand the substance of all fortes 
of culture by examining the recores of Ue 
illiterate forms of the visual -arts fro: fl 
primitive ages right up to our. own tities, 
Unfortunately, the documerits “of the visual 
arts of painting, sculpture, and arcriteeturs, 
























A dine-arrang from Baro-mashé (Bundi) 


so. Cesenielly necessary to. study the.-culture of any 
people, has been neglected by our educational authe= 
rities. Exhibitions such as the one arranged at this hall 
are therefore. very valuable: aids to the extenzion..of 
our knowledge of the important and the ver> vital 
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aspecss of human culture, . of whatever ne, of 


Whatever people, . 
Ey the courtesy ‘of 





estabished at Bundi—Rajasthan Jatiya Aitihya Sam- 


rakeh.in Samiti—we are able to study for the first time 
a cokection of old paintings and. drawings from the 


State of Bundi, now a part of the Rajasthan Union. 


We know a lot about ‘the large and important States 
of Wdaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Marwar, but we 
know very little about the ‘small but interesting little 
Statz of Bundi. With your permission, I wish to give 
a short summary of the colourful history of this State. 





t 5 -Fedion: and ada em 
ewa as their overlord. Since Rao 
$i have ruled ee little 





bat the s eaweetal 
Mahomes é Sultan of Mundi 
besieged ane in 1457, when 
the ruling 1 died in defending 
Zandi. How ever, shortly afterwards the Mundi 





sazerainty was put an end to by Rao Narayan Das. 
‘The next chief of note was Rao Surjan, whose accession 
ta 1554 commenced a ‘new’ era for the Eundi State. 
Eac ‘Surjan' obtained possession’ of the famous fort of 
Eanthambor, the most impottant strategic military 
ste in Rajputana. In 1569, Bundi accepted the 
suzerainty of Akbar the Great. From this time, the 







brave military ttibes, the Harag of andi, wete in the 
They accompanied 
istant expeditions and 


Lp 
., toak , a leading part in ail the political revolutions of 


the time. The bravery of the Hara chiefs of Bundi in 
the fields of battle is constantly recorded in the pages 
of Moghul ‘history. : 

About the end of the 16th century, somewlierey 
near 1579, occurred the division and partition of the 


‘original State of Bundi and the formation of the State 


of Kotah as a separate administrative unit. Rao Raja 
Ratan Singh, the then Ruler of Bundi, gave the 

southern portion of the State to his son Madho Singh, 
who and whose descendants have ‘since ruled ‘the same 





ae Tn this 
Ram Singh of 


A drawing “by the last painter Ganeshram 
Chuteru of Bundi who died 15 years ago’ 


was supported by all the 22 Rajput States, except the 
State of Bundi, under Rao Ratan, who alone espoused 
the cause of Jahangir and 


rebellion, This is recorded’ in ‘a’ well-known doggerel + 


successfully quelled the 


Sarovar phuta jal baha~ 
Ab keya karo Jatanna? 
Jata ghar Jahangir-ka 
Rakha Rao Ratanna, 











where is now the remedy ? The House of Jahangir ‘was 
departing, it was sustained by Rao Ratan] - 














Rama consulting with 
book-illustration frem Bundi 


Hanumana, a 


As a reward for this valuable service, Jahangir 
made a gift of an orange colour flag to Rao Ratan, 
which hag ever since been cherished as a symbol of 
Bundi bravery. and fidelity. 

After Ratan Singh, the most illustrious chief of 
Bundi was Rao Raja Chhatrasal who ruled between 
1652 and 1658. He distinguished. himself in the wars 
of the Deccan, especially in the seiges of Daulatabad 
and Bidar. In the wars of succession after the death 
of Shah Jahan, he espoused the cause of Dara and 
Murad against Aurangzib and he died fighting in the 
battle. of Dholpur. 

Rao Chhatrasal’s name has become famous in 52 
military. combats, in which he was personally engaged 
and he has left a name renowned for courage and 
incorruptible fidelity. His architectural achievement is 
represented by the edifice, known as Chattar Mahal 
and the Temple of Kesorai at Pattan, on the north 
bank of the river Chambal, 12 miles from Kotah. 
During the reign of Rao Bodh Singh in 1719, Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber (Jaipur) attacked Bundi and deposed 
the Chief: who died in exile at his father-in-law’s 
house at Begun. 

~“Phe-fortunes of the House of Bundi were however 
retrieved by’ Maharac’ Ummed Singh” (1743-1804) a 
siriking” personality, who at the age of 13 began. the 
wars against the State of Amber. and. shortly after 
“yegained his patrimony after 


a desperate... battle. 





es a aa 
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at Dablana, in. which 
Hanja. was. killed and he erected a 
the horse, which still. stands in the squaee 
(chauk) of the city of Bundi. After a song. are 
chequered carcer marked by many encounters wilh the 
House of Amber and of Indargarh, Maharao Uimayel 
Singh abdicated his throne in favour of hi: son asd 
successor Ajit Singh and went on an extensive pilgrit. 
age throughout the length and breadth of India. Bee 
even on his pilgrimage he wore all his wepons.ardt 
voat of arms. And it is said that such was his muscle 
power, even When three score and ten with ‘his be 
grown grey, he could’ place th ole of his park 
within his shield and © 
only raise it, but balance 4 
seconds on his extel 


favourte hore 
statwe af 


battle his 


















the then Ckief of: ‘Bandi 
helped the British under Colonel N ; 
down Holkar in the famous Pindari War: 
districts formerly held by Holkar 
Bundi, 


and the 
were restored. to 





A Ramayana scene from a 
book-illustration (Bundi) 

Bishan Singh was passionately devoted to hunting 
to keep up his military,habits. He had slain upwarde 
of 160 lions with. bis own-hands, besides many tger® 
and boars. The -boar-hunt.. was a favourite aport’t 
Bundi, as we. may seein many of the plelaires: 
exhibited. in this. hall. : 

Rao Bishan Singh’s 







relations with hie finanee: 








minister are very amusing. He left the exchequer of 
the State in the exclusive charge of his: minister with 
a direction to raise and maifitain a reserve fund, to 
whieh the minister was required to add a hundred 
rupees daily and no excuse would be accepted. for 
tegiect of this duty which was punished by an appeal 
to Indrajit, the “conqueror of Indra.” This Indrajit 
was no superior divinity, but a piece of shoe of super- 
human size, suspended froma peg as the symbol of 
punishment and as a humiliating corrective for an 
offending minister, 
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Paintir 


laced on the guddee 
pperited his ayers 


mey ‘vis 


tates of Rajputana, and in this isolated 
position, both politically and physi ally, by reason of 
its mountain and river barriers, it was expected that 
Bundi should develop a peculiar and exclusive culture 
of its own. 

In architecture, it is visible in the palaces and the 
caattries of Bundi, the latter being the funeral monu- 
ments of the chiefs, which are domed structures on 
elaborate pillars. They resemble the architectural style 
of Udaipur and other States. Since the time contact 
with the Moghuls of Delhi and Agra from the 16th 
eentury| Bundi has imbibed and . assimilated some 
@ements of Moghul style, 


Prof. DC, Gangoli_ opens the Exhibition of Bundi Kalam 
nised by the N.H. P. Societv of Rajasthan at 

hna Mission’ Institute of Culture in Calcutta, 
Deb Cholchani welcoming the. visitors 


1, 


The pictorial products’of Bundi havebeen very 


_ little known. or: studied. And this exhibition, will offer 





a valuable opportunity to scholars and students to 
study the peculiarities of the Bundi school of painting. 
The artist Ganesh,  ¢ ‘yepresentative of this 
school, died afew years ago, carrying the ancient 
traditions right up to our. times. And it is due to us 
to do all we can to revive and revitalize-such a great % 
tradition of Art. 

The study of: Rajput culture’ and Rajput Art has 
not developed since Dr. Coomaraswamy published his 
monumental work ‘on Rajput paint- 
. ing in 1916. We have numerous 
magnanimous merchant-princes from 
- Rajputana, living and working in 
_ this city. I earnestly appeal.to them 
to provide adequate endowments 
for an exhaustive study of Raja- 
sthani Art and Culture in all their 
phases. Bundi. is now a small State, 
Its resources. are limited; but with 
commendable enterprise. it. has 
initiated the first Jocal society ta, 
study the history of the culture of 































Rajasthan..and to preserve the ¥ 
surviving masterpieces of Rajput 
Art, many of which have been 


taken away from this country, 

I fervently appeal to the merchant- . 
princes of Calcutta from various 
parts of Rajputana to contribute 
liberally to the growth of this new 
society. 

The time has come” ie re~ 
mind ourselves that confining our- 
selves to the ephemeral and mercenary things 
of life, we have forgotten for several genera~ 
tions to contemplate on and cultivate the higher 
values of life. We have forgotten to love anything 
with devotion, passion and concentration. “Without 
devotion and passionate love none of the higher things 
can be achieved. And I am reminded. of ‘the exhorta- 
tion which the famous Kavi Ganga made to Akbar, 
his royal patron, to cultivate the quality ‘of passionate 
love and devotion, the rati for the higher things of 
life : 

Rati vina ridhi, rati vina sidhi 

Ratt vina raj, rati. vina tej 

Rati vina yog, rati vina mantra 

Chalait na yatiko. 

Rati vina bha-i bharasa nai manata 
Triya nahi rakhata kan patiko — 
Ganga Kavi kahai.suna Saha Akabbaro 
Eka rati vina pao ratiko* 





* Address detivefoa. atuthe opening ceremony of” the: Bundi Kalam. 
(Rajput) Paintings Exhibition in Caleutta. on the 28th January, 194%. 
This Exhibition was orgatiized by the National Heritage Preservation 
Society of Rajasthan with the kind co-operation of the ecient 
Missien Institute of Culture, Cslautta. : 











‘THREE EMINENT FRIENDS OF INDIA 





In my last crticle, I gave a resume of the efforts made 
in England for the political advancement of India. To 
those who strove hard for our cause, three honoured 
names should be added. All of them were very promi- 
nent in their own sphere of activities. Let us dwell on 
Karl Marx first. 

Karu: Marx (1818-1883) 


‘Karl: Marx, the exponent of modern “eomenunism, 
made England his home in the latter part of his life. 
He was’ a’ scholar par excellence. The British Museum 
sirpplied his’ intellectual food. He. profoundly studied 
the: eétiditions ef European States, But his knowledge 
of Indian affairs, too, was abmost-equally accurate and 
extensive. His letters*.to New York Daily Trebune on 
the’ eve-of the renewal. of the Company’s Charter in 
1953 atvonce show how painstaking.be was in collecting 
‘and. sifting facts about the British hegemony in India. 
'These also give us an idea of bis depth of feeling for 
the hapless, Indian. masses. Marx. styled Lord Clive 
(as ‘great robber.’ In these letters he indicted the 
British rule in India in no uncertain terns. Marx held 
that. 





“England has broken down the entire frame- 
“owork: of Indian’ society, without any symptom of 
-peconstitution yet reappearing. This loss of his old 
‘world, with no gain of a new one, imparts a parti- 
eular kind of melancholy to the present misery of 
the Hindu and. separates Hindustan, ruled by 
Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and from 
«the: whole of its past history.” 


How was this framework broken ? Says Marx : 


“The handloom,and the spinning wheel, pro- 
ducing their regular myriads of spinners and weav- 
‘ers; were the pivots of the structure of that society. 
. . . It isthe British intruder who broke up the 
Jndian handloom.and destroyed the spinning wheel. 
England began with driving the Indian cottons from 

the European market; it, then introduced twist 

to Hindustan and, in the end inundated the very 

mother country of cotton with cottons. From 1818 
to 1836, the export of twist. from Great Britain to 

India, rose in the proportion of 1 to 5.200. In 1824 
“the export of British muslins to India hardly 

“amounted to 1,000,000 yards while in 1837 it sur- 
"passed 64,000,000 of yards. But at the same time the 

population of Dacea decreased from 150,000 inhabi- 

tants to 20,000, This decline of Indian towns cele- 

-“prated for their fabrics was by no means the worst 

“consequence. British steam and science uprooted, 

“over the whole surface of Hindustan, the union 

between agricultural and manufacturing industry.” 


«Marx says that “English interference . . thus 
‘produced: the greatest, and to. speak theetruth, the only 














* Published.in bock-form under the title of Marz and Engels on 


didi, by Socialist Book Club, Allahabad. Quotations in this section 


/9ste taken from this beak, 


By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


social revolution ever heard of in Asia.” But what-is 
the ultimate effect. of this revolution ? “The svork of 
regeneration Lardly transpires. through a heap oe ruiva,” 
says Marx. “Nevertheless it has begun.” He continue’: 


“The political unity of India, more conselida 
and extending further than it ever did upder ? 
Great Moghuls, was the | fir condition of 
regeneration, That uni gE 
sword, will now be strengt 
by the electric. telegraph. ve 
nised and trained by the British drill-ser 
the sine gua non of Indian self-emancipat. 
of India ceasing to be the prey of the fir: 
intruder.” 















Marx envisages immense pos 
from, the: introduction... of. .railwa: 


Karl Marx 


“Modern industry, resulting from the railway system - 
will dissolve the hereditary divisions of laboar wpomt- 
which: rest the Indian eastes, those decisive im 
ments to Indian progress and Indian powen” 
following words from Marx are too prophetic 
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“The Indians will not-reap. the fruits. of the When the Commission submitted its Report, she again 


new elements of society scattered among them 
the British bourgeosie, till in’ Great Britain itself thi 
new ruling classes ‘shall have been ‘supplanted by 
the industrial proletariat,-or till the Hindus them- 
selves shall have grown strong enough to throw olf 
the English yoke altogether. At all. events, we may 
ly expect to see, at a more or less remote 
period, the regeneration of that great and interest- 
ing country, whose gentle ‘natives are, to use the 
expression of Prince Saltykov, even in the most 
inferior classes, plus fins et plus adroiis cua les 
Italicns, whose submission is even counterbalanced 
by a certain calm nobility, who, notwithstanding 
their natural languor, have astonished the British 
officers by their ‘bravery, whose country has been 
the source of our languages, our religion, and who 
represent the type of the ancient German in the 
Jat and the type of the anéient Greek in the 
Brahmin.” 














The prophecy of Karl. Marx has at long last come 
true. a ee I 


Sad oad 


Fuorence Nicurincare (1820-1910) 

Miss Florence Nightingale of the Crimean war 
farae, has been immortalised in the poem “The Lady 
with the Lamp.” She was another true’ friend of India. 
“he became interested in Indian questions during the 
early sixties of the nineteenth century. High mortality 
> in the British Army in India at this time attracted 
her attention. Her impertunities..and expostulations 
incuced: the Home authorities to set up a Royal Com- 
sion-fo enquire and. report on the subject. Nightin- 
acl commmenced work, of course non-officially, in order 
to place facts and figures -before the Commission. 











Y moved the author: 


s to carry out soon their recom- 





mendations, ; 

~ From the health of the British Army, Nightingale 
turned her attention to° the health ~of- the: Indian 
people.. Here she found her life's ~work. She «at once 
set to investigate the causes of the aviserable health 
conditions of her, fellow-subjects in this country’ 
Famines and pestilences chad worked havoc. amongst 
the masses. She went to the root of the. thing and 
found that conditions of irrigation and . Jand-tenure 
system made it impossible for the Indian peasants, 
physically, morally and economically to lead a decent 
life. Her work was more administrative rather than 
political, She communicated: with-all sorts.of people— 
from Secretaries of State: for India, Viceroys, Gover- 
nors, high. responsible officers, down to’. even.-non- 
deseripts,, who could enlighten:-heron the condition 
of the Indian people. She also. made personal acquain- 
tance with them whenever possible,. 

She now became. direvtly interested in» the: land~- 
tenure system of India and other cognate matters: She 
studied much on the subject) Her deep interest: in it 
manifests itself in the letters* addressed to Prasanna. 
Kumar Sen, a young attorney: of the Calcutta High 
Court, in the late ‘seventies and early eighties of the 
last century. In one of these letters Nightingale 
wrote : ee 

“A people cannot really be helped except thro” 
itself: a people must be dzformed,. reformed, in- 
spired through itself: A people is its own soil and 
its own water. Others: may plant, but: it: must grow 
its own produce: As: well might crops be grown 
without soil and without water as prosperity and 
knowledge be grown without .the people's minds 
being the cultivated soil for:these noble crops?” 

Florence Nightingale did not rest ‘satisfied with 
collecting materials. only: She put them in black and 
white in the presentable form of articles and sent them 
to various periodicals for publication. A few. of her 
articles were published. in the Journal, of the National 
Indian Association, founded by Miss: Mary Carpenter 
in London. But the paper that roused attention of the 
higher authorities, both at Home and in India was 
one entitled “The People of India,” published in. the 
August 1878 issue of The» Nineteenth Century. The 
paper begins as follows): d : 





ep. we 
eall it--huge and unmeasurable ‘territories, because 
they He between us and them. But for themselves 


to reorganise, or to protect—by whatever 











* Florence Nightingale’s Indian Letters 
Priyaranjan Sen, 









pitt silent, toiling tnillions of India, who scarcely 
ut for: suffering know. their right-from their left and 

who are so teachable, so ready to abide by law 
ad of resisting their enemy—the law for their 

uly lives and deaths, ‘we do not as a nation 
practically eare, Or should we not as a nation 
opractically rise en masse to see that the remediable 
things to which good public servants have so often 
vainly called attention shall be remedied ? Have 
“we no voice for these voiceless millions ? What. is 
“the saddest ‘sight to be seen in this world? The 
vecsaddest sight to be seen is the peasant in our 
astern . Empire.” 

=: Florence’s writings. in British journals brought 
home,.to. the responsible people in England the: real 
state-of.the toiling millions of India. These were 
not «little responsible for the earlier enactment of 
enancy laws in this country. Even in her old age, 
she used to get herself informed of the happenings in 
‘India, Truly speaking, her interest in Indian affairs 
never abated. 


Cuartes Braptaven (1833-1891) 

Charles Bradlaugh is another prominent figure 
whom we should always remember with gratitude. 
From his early youth he was a free-thinker, and as 
“such he had to suffer much hardship. The Church tried 
‘to bafie him throughout his life. Their displeasure 
worked: on the minds not only of his people at home, 
‘but ‘of the Parliamentarians as well. After his election 
to the House of Commons in 1880, he was prevented 
from taking oath which he proposed to take in a 
modified forny, by the: Members. The first term of his 
membership (1880-85) ended in futile struggle, and 
he could not be.of any use either to the House or to 
the nation: Even the Parnellites of Ireland joined his 
opponents and voted against, his...taking. oath. His 
ggle all these years...on. the floor of the House 
e hard Mmettle ‘that he was made of. 
3 of 1886, Bradlaugh was re- 
ent. This time the Speaker 
“the form he chose. He 
armest advocates of the 
‘ome Rule” proposals 
‘ork hard for his daily 
rs of Parliament were 
. Bradlaugh was a 
fe ned the cause of the 
factory and of the land. It was 
ime propounded the principle of 
in. His honesty of 
drew resPert and 






































ok a, stiff paras te 1888, . Biadlaugh came 
h fhe Indian National Sertid in ou 






questions .in. different parts of Pagland: ‘All this Mr. 
Bradlaugh did. gratuitously, solely ‘in the interests of 
India, . . .”* Bradlaugh came to India in 1899 and 


DS OF INDIA — atl 
attended the Bombay session of the Congres, Here: 
he found the Indian Nation in the -offing. Ir recog 
nition of his services to India, a welcome addsess was 
presented to him on behalf of the Indian Mational 
Congress. To this Bradlaugh made a very suitable 
reply. He advised the Indian leaders to agitute for 
reform intensely and incessantly, but at the same time, 





Charles Bradlaugh 


suited patiane. ‘He cited the ‘natant of a eli 
agitators. and said : 


“TE would remind you, as. an éncoura 
you to be. patient, that in England great 
have alyays been. slowly on, He h 










sent to “gaol as eriminals ; ; bu 
thought lived on. Ni pri 
truth ; it may hindes 
it for an hour, but e: 
inside the dungeon. walls, ‘and jt grows, | 

the whole world when it comes out} 
As regards our ‘nation...in.. making’. 


said’; 









“Your” presence here confutes and ans 
anticipation one’s sneer that I have: spoker w ban 
the ‘walls of Parliament. It is said: ‘There is no 
Indian Nation, there. ean be no Indian Fational 
Congress ; thereis no Indian people, there ave only 
two hundred millions of diverse races and diverse 
creeds,’ The lesson IT read here is that the Gongress: 
movement is an educational mov ement, haramerme: 
upon the. anvil of millions of men’s brains, antil it 
welds into one common whole nien whose desire fer 
political cand. social.” reforms is greater tnan al 
distinctions of race and creed.” 











* Allan Octavian Hume, p. 87, 
} How India Wrought for Freedom, by Annie Besant, me 9% 


Bradiaugh so much identified himself with the 
Indian cause that he owas calléd “Member for India” 
ic Parliament, While on ‘this subject he rose to poate 
keights: 


“I feel that I should like to have the title that 
some have given me in. sneer, and some in hearty 
meaning, of ‘Member for India’ Dead men, whose 
measure I cannot hope to cope with, have partly 
held that title. But. I should love to hold it, not 
simply by great efforts made on great occasions, 
but by simple doings whenever there is injustice to 
be touched, I know how little one can do, but litéle 
though one man can do, I will tell you what he can 
do. When, after rain and storm, the waters have 
gathered, one man makes a little boring through 
which the water begins to percolate that washes all 
away ; and I will try to be that one, leaving greater 
ones than I can ever be to swim on the tide when 
the water flows,” 

It was during this session that Bradlaugh’s interest 





an adjournment motion. Though his motion was 
defeated ‘owing to the standing ‘majority of thé Govern- 
ment, still his object was attained. ‘The “Maharajah of 
Kashmir was restored to his guddee, Bradlaugh. also 
brought to the notice of the Parliament: several 
instances of highhandedness of the English’ members 
of the Indian Civil Service with some. good fesultst 

By the. year 1880, the Congress. prepared a. hon 
for Representative Government in. India and requested 
Bradlaugh to present it before the House: of Commons. 
He readily agreed. At this time Lord Cross was: the 
Secretary of State for India, He also preserited'a Bill 
on Indian Reforms before the Parliament: The official 
Bill naturally got the precedence. Bradlaugh: moved 
amendments to it. But he: could not witness “mich 
progress of the Bill. He died on the 30th January, 1891, 
at the comparatively early age of 57, Bradl augh's zeal 











was roused in the Kashmir tangle. He took it up in for serving India remained unflagging even at his 
> ast ¥ a4 Pe Dal § 8S 82 « 2 } 
tre Parliament on the 3rd July, 1390, in the form of death bed. Payee) es 
‘ Ibid., p. 101. 
* Ibid, p: 100. £ Vide Memoiss of Motilal. Ghose, pp. 68:T2y 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 4 


Meeting Place of Foreign Students 





Write walking  acr the. campus of Columbia 
Tniversity in New York City on a spring morning, in 





The main entrance of the Internationa: House 
at. Berkeley, California 


1910, Harry Edmonds, a YMCA official in New York, 
called out a casual “Good Morning!” to a passing 





“That Brotherhood may Prevail” are the words’ 
above the door of New York City's inter. : 
national House a : 












ent, tt was a small spontaneous gesture, In John D. Rockefeller, Jr, well-known American _ 
Chinese student stopped Edmonds and said: philanthropist, the group found the man who Wag 
Jo you know that you are the first person who has transform this nebulous idea into a reality. He became _ 
ected me in the three weeks I have been in interested in the Inter-collegiate Cosmopolitan Club, — 
. and in 1923 gave it a plot of land in — 
New York City overlooking the — 
Hudson River, together with £,500,000 
dollars to build and eqvip the 
present International House :n New - 
York. Later gifts from Mr. Roske» — 
feller—1,750,000 dollars for ax Inter. 
national House in Berkeley and 
3,000,000 dollars for a certre in 
Chicago—were used to start. similar 
Houses in Berkeley and Chicago, 
With these gifts “Mr. Roekefeller 
became the fairy godfather of the — 
International House Movemeat.” 

There are three  Intersationa 
Houses in the United States ih 
bring together students from all eve 
the world. They illustrate the . 
philosophy that peace is the oroduct 
of knowledge and understanding and _ 
“that brotherhood must revail” 
throughout the world. . 
oe oo pad ee buildings in Chicago The International House at New 
: is the International House a retire 
“New York ?” This incident, though York, overlooking the Hudson River, . 
- one of every-day life, was to have 
- far-reaching consequences. 

‘Struck by the young foreigners 
loneliness, Edmonds promptly invited 
him to his house for supper the 
following Sunday, also inviting some 
other foreign students. Edmonds 

became interested in the problem of 
“foreign students and found out that 
there were over 600 students in 
New York City. with little oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
each other or with Americans. This 
gave him the inspiration which led 
to regular Sunday suppers at 
Edmonds’ home for many of the 
lonely foreign students in New York. 
- The number of students outgrew 
the capacity of his home during the 
following Sunday suppers, compelling 
them to find a place elsewhere to Fourteen students from 14 nations of the world, each wearing his 
: 2 the Sunday meetings. They homeland’s national costume, are photographed on the steps af the - 
« formed an organization called the 
“Inter-collegiate Cosmopolitan Club which held the 
“Sunday meetings in Earl Hall at Columbia University. 
“Gradually the idea of having a permanent meeting 
place, and a home as well, took hold of the group. 
“They wanted an opportunity of persontl relationships, 
to know other students from other lands and to live 
together under one roof, sharing common experiences. 





































































One of the most b 








International House in Chicago : 
was founded in 1924, the first one in the United States. _ 
It has accommodation for 525 students. The second | 
one in Berkeley, California, founded in 1930, is asso~ 
ciated with the University of California. It acenm-. 
modates 450 students, The third in Chicago, “ounded © 
in 1932, houses the same number of students asin New. 
York and is associated with the University of Chicago. 









re 


Each 6 thes ineeastiont Houses in the United - 


States has an alumni of thousands of students 
vepresenting all major countries of the world. 

All three houses are self-sustaining, and although 
there is no formal relationship between them, they are 
bound together by close ties of common ideals and 
purpose. In addition to the Sunday suppers which are 
traditional, each House has added innumerable 
ectivities, such as language tables, discussion groups, 
tvusical programs, social dancing, naticnal parties, 
gad athletics. 

In normal times the ratio of foreign students to 
americans living in the three Houses is about. half 
znd half. 

These International centres in the United States 
Eelp to establish lasting personal contacts detween the 


———:0: 






future ak ens of many countries, and foster a spit 
of understanding, respect, and sympathy which. is.au 
essential element in promoting international goodwill, 
The student center at. International House, New -York, 
and its sister institutions in® other cities muke up a 
kind of miniature “United Nations.” 

Affiated to the International House Moven 
there are also nine International Student -centers 1 
private community auspices, and seven centers. chiefly 
sponsored by university administrations. 

International House Day is celebrated on Novem- 
ber 10 every year, “to eneourage the establishment 
over the world of groups of Alumni of International 
House and to further the co-operation of such groups 
with each other and with the International Houses.” 
—USIS, 
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THE ANDAMANS OF TODAY 


By X 


True Andamans 
and small, lying 
-af the group is 


in the Bay of Bengal. 


a land of five large islands, viz., the 


are & group of over 200 islands, large are often surrounded by 
The main part cape is everywhere 


mangrove swamps. The lands; 
strikingly beautiful and varied. 
of the islands is almost unbroken 


The vegetation 


North Andaman, Middle Andaman, South Andaman, tropical forest filled with evergreen trees usually heavily 
Islands generally 


3aratang and Ruitlund 





Catnam Isiand and the dockyard at Port Blair 
seen from the ship 





at Andamans. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 











e eoaliastees of the Administration is Port Blair 
fhe South Andaman Island. Port Blair is 780 miles 
fom Calcutta, 740 miles from Madras and 360 


known as the laden with climbers, with occasional glades of bamboo. 





Among the ruins of a house abandoned in 
Ross Island - 


The South Andaman Island 


covers an area of 


e administered by the Chief Commissioner and the roughly 473 square miles. It is partly clear for culti- 
in vation, grazing and habilitation and forestry. 


A penal settlement was established in the Andaman ; 


miles Islands in the 19th century in Port Blair. This was, 


i Som Rangoon. The extreme length of the entire group however, completely closed down in 1945 as a result 


cf ' the Andaman Islands is 219 miles 
cond is 82 miles, the total land area being 2,508 





and the extreme of the re-oceupation of the islands after the war, 


The view ¢hat the Andaman Islands are extremely 


square miles, The coast line is deeply indented, form- suitable for colonisation has -been expressed by. Sri 
tag a number of safe harbours and tidal creeks which Nikunja Behari Maity, Relief Minister, West Bengal 










nd Leader of the Indian Exploratory Party to the 
indaman Islands and other members of the Delega- 
ion. = 


A cocoanut grove, Andaman Island 





Climate + The climate of the Anda- 
mans is wet and humid. The rain- 
fall is irregular, but most of the rain 
falls during the South-West monsoon, 
The islands are subject to both the 
‘South-West monsoon from May to 
‘September and the North-East mon- 
soon from November to January. 
Port Blair has an average of U6 
inches of rain-fall, 


Population : The present popula- 
tion of the Andaman island is 14,500 
of which 11,885 are Indians. 


The settlement area consists of 
hills separated by narrow valieys. 
But there are good roads connecting 
most.of the villages round about. 
More surface water is found on the 
west and north and perennial streams 
running from south to north are 
fairly numerous. Fresh water is 
plentiful throughout the islands. 
There are numerous inlets and creeks which facilitate 
cheap water-transport. 

The common language in the settlement is Urdu 
‘spoken in every possible variety of corruption and 
with every variety of accent. It is the language of the 
lécal-borns who now call themselves as Indian 
Andamanese. 

Health : From the health point of view the islands 
aré eminently suitable for colonisation. The climate 
is good and temperate. Mosquitoes are scaree and the 
health of the people sound Carnivorous: animals do 
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nut exist. Plague, small-pox, cholera are not Enowh 
to oceur and malaria is rarely found. 
Communications : The only means of communica- 
tion at present between the main- 
land of India and the islands is is 
sea, The SS. Maharaja belongmg to 





Turner, Morrison & Co has been 
chartered by the Government of 


India on behalf of 
Administration and plies regularly 
between Calcutta and Port Blair ant 
Madras and Port Blair, The sbip 
goes to Calcutta once a fortnight and 
to Madras once in two mon the 
voyage taking 64 days each was. 
Motor transport is available in the 
islands and a few buses ply betweet 
Port Blair and some of the villages. 
There is a Post Office at Port Blair 
and letters are carried by the 
SS. Maharaja on each visit. 


the Andaman 














In addition there is a Telegraph 
Office from which messages are seit 
to India by wireless at ordinary 
rates, There is a Government H, E. 


Plucking oranges at a village in the north of Middle Andaman 
Island 


school affiliated to the Caleutta University. The total 
strength of pupils is 750. There is a good Government 
Hospital at Port Blair. 

There is also a telephone system operating 
Port Blair connecting some of the main villages in thew: 
neighbourhood. Electricity supply is available im Port: 
Blair. There is an ice factory and the Supply Depart+ 
ment provides the necessary food-stulfs by imper i 
most of the requirements from India. A strict 
of rationing and price control is in force and all 
articles of food ordinarily obtainable in India. ~ ar 


it 
















available in Port Blair, a 
aad si are growing | 





A maternity home at the seaside in Car-Nicobar 
Island: Such maternity homes are to be found 
in every village 


maize, and cocoanuts, 


sugarcane, pulses, turmeric, 


yoantains, papyas, oranges and other citrous fruits. Tea, 
rebber, and ‘coffee plantations exist. 
Dewelopment Potential: The forest constitute 


tae main wealth of the islands and hitherto only a 
part of the forest wealth has been utilised under 
Government supervision in the South Andaman. 





Among the ruins of a demolished house in 
Ross Island 


for settlement by those who take to cultivation. or 
fishery as their principal occupation. 

There ig also an urgent need for labourers of all, 
types as well as of skilled labourers of the artisan class 
in the islands. There is work for land reclamation, 
cultivation, fisheries, cooking, making domestic utensils, 
cattle breeding, poultry farming, fuel cutting,..salt 
making, ship and boat building, house building,’ 
furniture making, metal werk, carpentry, masonry, 
road building, earth work, pottery, rope making. and 
basket work. eee 
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An Autobiographical Sketch 
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VIIL Conrnmvrions trowarps Sansxarr Lirerature 


The Shastri has published the Svayambhu Purana, 
the only Buddhist Purana, ever written. It is a history 
ef Nepalese Buddhism giving also a detailed topo- 
gcaphy of all holy places in that country specially of 
the Svayambhu Kshetra, the greatest place of pilgrim- 
aze of the Northern Buddhists. 

The six tracts of Buddhist Nyaya are unique 
works on Buddhist Logic and Philosophy of the later 
Euddhist world—throwing a flood of light on such 
aastruse topics as Antar vyapti or inference without 
example, on the transitoriness of the Phenomenal 
world, on the latent meanings of words and so on, 
which but for his interest in them, would have re- 
mained absolutely unknown, 


Rudra Chandra Dev, one of the greatest Rajas 
of Kumaon, a contemporary of Akbar, wrote a work 
on Falconry and Hawking which the Shastri has edited 
and translated into English. This book also would have 
remained unknown but for his interest in it. Lord 
Curzon thinks—it is an extremely interesting book. 

The Shastri has translated but not published the 
Gautama Sutras on the Nyaya System of Philosophy 
without the help of any commentary, from: the words: 
of the Sutras themselves. A close examination of this 
translation, Le thinks, reveals the fact that the Sutras 
are not the work of one man but they embody. .the: 
ideas of six different periods of development of that 
System of Philosophy. He has also shown how from 
these Sutras the Buddhists develcped their system of 
Nyaya as still studied in China and Japan: 





Mm. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI 


The publication of the fragments of Chatussatika 
was perhaps the hardest nut the Shastri had to crack. 
Out of about a hundred leaves, only twenty-three 
reached his hand, with the original leaf-marks carefully 
obliterated and it took him years of study to locate 
these leaves into their proper chapters. The work was 
written by the greatest philosophical writer of the 
Mahayana School and the commentary was also by a 
man celebrated in Buddhist Literature. So the work, 
however difficult, had to be done and it has been 
done. 

In the Durbar Library of Nepal, the Shastri dis- 
covered an unknown Epic entitled Saundarananda by 
no Jess a poet, philosopher and musician than Asva- 
ghosa the guru of Emperor Kaniska. So it was a twin- 
sister of the Epic Buddha Charita. It was unknown 
even in China and Tibet, though in Hindu and Jaina 
Literature occasional quotations from it were observ- 
able. The Shastri published it from an old, dilapidated 
Palm-leaf manuscript and an _ eighteenth century 
paper-manuscript, with an introduction and notes. - 

The Ram Charita was also a discovery of the 
Shastri. It is the only historical work in Eastern India; 
but the task of editing it was exceedingly difficult as 
it is throughout in double entendre—giving the history 
of Rampal, the King of Bengal, on the one hand and 
the story of the Ramayana on the other. 

Fortunately a canto and a half out of four cantos 
was accompanied by an excellent commentary supposed 
to be by the author himself. The Shastri didn’t think 
himself justified to make a commentary of his own 
for the rest of the book, as that would seem to be too 
audacious in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Pala period. 


IX. ‘Discovertes’ 


In 1899* the Shastri made the startling discovery 
. that in Bengal, nearly a third of the Hindu population 
are still Buddhists without knowing that they are so. 
These people worship a deity named Dharma, which 
is no other than the second member of the Buddhist 
triad. The worship is conducted by .non-Brahmins and 
the mantras are full of Buddhist ideas. This discovery 
was very greatly appreciated by scholars both in 
Europe and in India, which induced the Shastri to 
publish the pamphlet entitled “Discovery of ivine 
Buddhism in Bengal.” 

The discovery next in importance is that of a 
remnant of the Zoroastrian fire-worship still lurking in 
a corner of the Rajputana deserts. It is the worship 
of a lamp, fed with ghee, which is kept burning by a 
body of monks for centuries. 

Of his literary discoveries, the most important for 
the Bengali is that of a pretty large volume of Bengali 
Buddhist Literature of the 10th and 11th centuries. 
He has discovered a very large number of Buddhist 
Sanskrit works which were ‘known from Tibetan or 





* This should be 1895."—B, N. B. 
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Chinese translations only, but the originals 0’ whieh 
were considered to have been hopelessly lost. H.: kas 
also found a number of very interesting Sa.skit 
works of the Hindus. The discovery and explaration 
of various kinds of round cards for play has demors- 
trated the fact that the card-play had its crigm m 
India. 

In his paper entitled “Who were th: Sungac” he 
announced ‘the discovery that the Sungis who de- 
troyed the Maurya Empire were Brahmins professing 
Samaveda, who were greatly discontentec by Asoka’s 
prohibition of all animal sacrifices. Sunga is a Gottra 
in which” there were many famous teachers of 
Samaveda. , ‘ 

He was also the first to discover that there was @ 
vast empire in India just before the Gurtas With its 
capital at Pushkarana extending from Bengal to 
Balkh. 


X. Swastri as an Examiner 


As an examiner, the Shastri has done good work. 
He was examiner in M.A. in the Madras University 
for two years; in the Allahabad University for zour 
years and in the Calcutta University for a numbe: oi 
years. In the last named University he examines the 
PRS. and the Ph.D. theses on all Indian subj: cts as 
well as the Research Prize Essays, He was twice ap- 
pointed examiner by the Board of Examirers for she 
Honours Exantination, once in Hindi ard once in 
Sanskrit. 


XI. ANcestry 


Three to four hundred years ago, when ‘he 
Rajahs of Naldanga in Jessore were rismg to “he 
foremost position in Bengal, they selecte¢ Rafenura 
Vidyalankar as their Court-pandit in preference to 
such eminent men as Vasudeva Sarvabhoura, Ragku- 
nundan, Vidyanivasa and others who were the Maja’s 
next of kin. Rajendra’s posterity were famous tor 
their learning. Fourth in descent from him Manikva 
Chandra Tarkabhushan settled at Naihati cbout 1750 
AD. and-soon became a rival of Jagannath Tarka- 
panchanan whose - influence with the Exst ‘Incia 
Company and the Rajas of the time was very grect. 
Manikya Chandra’s opinions in matters of Hindu Law 
were treated with great respect by Sir William Jones, 
the only Sanskrit-knowing Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Manikya’s grandson Ramkamal Nyayaratna 
was one of the foremost Naiayika of his time. Baka 
Ramaprasad Roy, the first judge-elect of the Caleutta 
High Court and the son of Raja Rammchun Rov 
writes about Ramkamal Nyayaratna’s family in the 
following terms: “Nearly half the real Sanszrit cele- 
brities of the land are disciples of this family and no 
congregation of Pandits is said to be complete withous 
the presence. of his (Nanda Kumar Nyayashunchu 
father,” 7.e., Ramkamal Nyayaratna, the fether 0! 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
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GricinaL Papers py Haraprasap SHASTRI 
Indian Antiguary 
1, Santideva, 1918; 2. Dakshini Pandits at 
Benares, 1912; 38. King Chandra of the- Meherauli 
Tron Filar Inscription, 1913 ; 4. Mandasore Inscription 
of the time of Naravarman. 


Epigraphia Indica 
=. Mandesore Inscription of Naravarman ; 
Susuaiz Inscription of Chandravarman. 


2, 


Bi.ar and Orissa Research Society’s Journal 

1. The Search of Manuscripts; 2. Kalidasa—His 
Homes 3. Kalidasa—His Age; 4. Kalidasa—His Educa~- 
tion ane the Chronology of his works; 5. Seven Copper 
Plates ‘rom Dhenkanal (In the press). 


Fegan Paul Trench and Trubner’s Journal 
1. Superstitions prevalent in the Sunderbans. 


Calcutta Review 
L The Topography of Govinda Dasa’s Diary 
issuzs) 2. The Review of Vernacular Literature 
3 y2ars. ’ 


for 


Dacca Review 
L The works of Bhasa. 


Bibliotheca Indica 
1. The Svayambhu Purana; The Brihaddharma 
Puvans ; 3. Ballala Charita ; 4. Six tracts of Buddhist 
Nyaya.; 5 The Shyainika Sastra; 6. Saundarananda 
Kavyz, an Epic by Asvaghosa. 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Series I. 
L Vol. X. Jointly edited with Raja Rajendralal 


M.tra Vol. XI. , 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Series I. — 
Vol. I, Vol. I, Vol. III, Vol. IV. 


Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper 
MSS. from Nepal 
-ol. I, 1905; Vol. IT,, 1915. 


In the Journal, Proceedings and Memoirs 
of the A. S. B. 

The account of a Bengali Brahmin 

who obtained a high position in 

the Sinhalese Buddhist hierarchy 


Mw 


in the 1ith Century A.D. P. 1890, 125 
2. A short account of an old gun 

recently dug up at False Point P. 1890, 166- 
3. A map of ancient Aryavarta pre- 

sented by Nagendra Nath Vasu P. 1890, 204 
4 Note on the Banks of the Hughli 

in 1495. P. 1892, 193 
& On a new find of old Nepalese 

manuscripts. ; J. 1898, Vol. 62 


(Part I, 245) 
G. Reminiscences of sea voyage in 


ancient Bengali. Literature. P. 1893, 


-90' 


7. 


ll. 


12. 


25. 


26. 


. On a Turquois Ganesa 


“THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MARCH, 1949 


Note on an inscribed gun in the 
armoury of the Nawab of 


Murshidabad : P. 1893, 24 
Ancient Bengali Literature under 
Muhammadan patronage P. 1894, 118 
Discovery of the remnants of , 
Buddhism in Bengal P, 1894, 1385 
Buddhism in Bengal since the 


J. 1895, Vol. 64 
(Part I, 55) 

Sridharmamangal, a distant echo ; 
of the Lalita~Vistara J. 1895, Vol. 64 


Muhammadan conquest 


(Part I, 65) 
Note on Bishnupur _ circular 
cards J. 1895, Vol. 64 


(Part I, 284) 
A second set of Bishnupur 
Circular cards 
The discovery of Bidhiviveka, an 


P. 1898, 2 


unique manuscript at’ Puri P. 1896, 130 
. Some ancient Burmese inscribed 
pottery P. 1897, 164 


Notes on palm-leaf manuscripts 
in the Library of H. E. the Maha- 
raja of Nepal J. 1897, Vol. 63 
(Part I, 310) 
work by 
J. 1898, Vol. 67 
(Part TI, 175) 
India in Lakshmana Sen’s time 
from a rare manuscript written 
in his court P. 1898, 
On a manuscript of the Asta- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita written 
in Nalanda and discovered in 
Nepal P. 1899, 


The Discovery of a 
Aryadeva in Sanskrit 


199 


39 


. Scientific attainments of Pandit 


Bishnu Prasad Rajbhandari P. 1899, 
P. 1900, 
On the manuscript of 2a work on 
the Biography of one of the Pala 
Kings of Magadha, Ram Pal. 
On, the manuscript of Rama- 


charita by Sandhyakara Nandi P. 1900, 


. On a manuscript of Kulalikam-_ 


naya, a Tantric work in Gupta 
character of the 7th century P. 1900, 
On a supplement of the cele- 

brated lexicon Amarakosa by a 
Buddhist: author in very ancient 

Bengali character P. 1900, 
Antiquities of the Tantras and 
the introduction of Tantric rites 
in Buddhism 
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On the authenticity of the two 
newly discovered manuscripts of 
the Vallala Charita by Ananda 
Bhatta, and their importance in 
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tracing the history of the caste 


system in Bengal P. 1901, 74 


27. A note on the existence of the 
Magii, the Median Priesthood in 
India at the present day P, 1901, 75 
28. Babhan J. 1902, Part I, 61 
29. Dhalai Chandi, a form of tree- 
worship J. 1902, Part U1, 1 
30. On the organisation of caste by 
Vallala Sen. y Pp. 1902, 3 
31. Four inscriptions of Mahasiva 
Gupta and Mahabhavagupta of 
Kalinga and Kosala P. 1902, 89 
32. The identification of Ramgiri the 
starting point of the cloud in the 
cloud-messenger of Kalidasa with 5 
Ramgarh hill in the Sirguja state P. 1902, 90 
33. Obituary. notice of the Late 
Professor E. B. Cowell P. 1903, 51 
34. Scientific attainments of Dr. Ram- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar P. 1904, 30 
35. History of Nyaya Sastra from : 
Japanese sources P. 1905, 77 
36. An examination of the Nyaya- 
sutras P. 1905, 245 
37. A Kharosthi copper plate inserip- j 
tion from Taxila J. 1908, (iv), 353 
388. A new manuscript of Buddha- 
charita J. 1909, (V), 47 
89. The recovery of a lost epic 
by Asvaghosa J. 1909, (v), 165 
40. The origin of the Indian Drama J. 1909, (V), 351 
41. Causes of the dismemberment of 
the Maurya Empire J. 1910, (VI), 258 
42, A refutation of MaxMuller’s theory 
of the renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature in the 4th Century 
A.D. after a Jull of seven centuries 
from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism J. 1910, (VI), 305 
43. The Bhasaparichheda J. 1910, (VI), 611 
44. Discovery of Abhisamayalamkara 
by Maitreya Natha J. 1910, (VI), 425 
46. Ramacharita by Sandhyakara 
: Nandi : M. 1910 (IID, 1. 
46. Notes on the newly found manus- 
cript of Chatussatika by Arya- 
deva J. 1911 (VII), 481 
47. The Bardic Chronicles J. 1912 (VIID, 145 
48, Who are the Sungas ? J. 1912 (VIII), 287 
49. A note on Bhatti J. 1912 (VIIT), 289 
. 60. Theories to explain the origin of 


the Visen family of MajhawaliJ. 1912 (VIII), 273° 
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51. Exhibition of the Genealogical 
tree of the Rathore family and of 
a photograph of Sihoji the founder 
of the family J. 191E (VIII), 183 
52. Exhibition of some manuscripts 
of the 12th Century J. 1915 (VIIL), 134 
53. Relics of the worship of Mud 
Turtles (Trionichidae) in India 
and Burma with a note by H. E. 
Stapleton on the Chittagong 
Turtles J. 1914, (X), 131 
54. Obituary notice of the late Pandit 
Bishnu Prasad Rajbhandari >, 1914, 81 
55. Literary attainments of Bada 
Kaji Marichiman Sinha P1914, 132 
56. Chatussatika by Aryadeva ™M. 1911 (III), 449 


Bangadarsan 

1. Bharat Mahila, 2. Two periods of our glory, 
3. Kalidas and Shakespeare, 4. Why do we pay rent? 
5. The aims and objects of human Life, 6. Sankar- 
acharya, what was he? 7. The heroism ot a Bengali 
Governor, 8. The vacant heart, 9. The Manusyatva of 
ancient Bengal and “Shining” in Modern Bengal, 
10. College Education, 11 Coining of aew terms, 
12. The Bengali Language, what it should fbc?* 18. The 
Vedas and their interpretation, 14. The Bergali youth 
and three poets (Byron, Kalidas and Bankim), 15. The 
art of oiling, 16. Kalidas’ Raghuvamsa (in two issues), 
17. Meghaduta (in twof issues), 18. The Calcutta 
Review on the Tenancy Bill, 19. Bengali Literature 
(19th Century), 20. The system of paying Honoraria 
to Pandits, 21. Brahmanas and Sramanas, 22. Exchange, 
23. Changes in Society, 24. Self Government, 25. Free 
trade and protection, 26. Education. 


Aryadarsan 
1. A monk in youth, 2. Marriage. : 


. Narayan 
1. Thirteen articles .on Buddhism, 2. Five on 
Kalidas Criticism, 3. Two articles on Radkamadhav~ 
odaya, a Bengali Epic, 4. On the pilgrimage of the 
late Babu Jadunath Sarvadhikari. 


a boop 
Vibha ; 
1.Recovery of Indian lost treasure (Bodhisattva- 
vadana Kalpalata), 2. Musalmani Bengali (Sajya Ujal 


Bibir Kechha). 





* See “Bangla Bhasha” : Bangadarshan, Sravan, 1288 3.S.—B.N.B. 


+ Pub. in the Bangadarshan for Agrahayana, Pous =nd Falgun, 
1289, in “‘three’? instalments—-B. N. B. 
t This refers to the article “Jar Kaj Sei Karuk,” published in 


the Bangadarshan for Pous, 1287 B.S.—B. N. B, 
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By P. K, BANERJEE; n.x.1, (Sweden) 


WrdSi imagidatioh is not stirred by the thought -of 
Space-trevel ? Who has not at least once flown on the 
rainbow-coloured wings of his fantasy through the 
vast expanse of the spate to regions where the stars 
and tre suns in all their celestial stellar glory proclaim 
the infiaite power of their Creator? Confronted ‘by 
the immensity of their size, which ean be hardly 
Measured in earthly dimensions, human imagination 
Staggers and reels back to a narrow compass within 
the limited scope of this our small earth again, But 
science has known to obliterate the line of distinction 
drawn 2etween the confusion and terror of dark 
ignorsmce and the celestial light of knowledge and it 
will, perhaps, at no distant future provide humanity 
with al the thrills of safety-cum-speed travel to 
unkncwn regions beyond this earth. 

“As a matter of fact, we have already made such 
phencmenal progress’ in the design and construction 
of rozkets that we can send one to the moon un- 
mannsc,”—thus observed Willy Ley, one of the lead- 
ing experts on rockets and long-distance projectiles 
and guided missiles. He is of the opinion that within 
five zears of constructing this pioneer type of rocket 
it wall be possible to send even a rocket-liner with 
passengers and crew to the moon. He is the author of 
a book entitled Rockets and Space-Travel which forms 
the basis of this interesting article. According to him, 
such « rocket will have -to be constructed with 
allueinium-beryllium alloy. In its form and shape it 
will Lave some resemblance with V-2 rocket-bombs 
whica were used for the first time by the Germans 
durirg the last and decisive stage of the last war. It 
will ke however much bigger in size than the V-2s 


and from the tip of the nose to the end of its tail it 


will measure about one-third the height of the 
Emrite State Building and it will have the same type 
of ou-omatic controls and motors as were used in the 
V-2=. For its successful take-off a place having an 
altizide of at least 5,000 metres will be a prime 
requisite and therefore the European Alps can scarcely 
serve the purpose. In the opinion of experts Mount 
Kilimanjero in equatorial East Africa which has an 
altitule of 6,000 metres will be quite suitable for this 
purpcse. The higher the altitude used for its take-off 
the Esser would be the air-resistance to overcome, a 
facto> which is of the utmost importance for a success- 
ful ‘bng-distance flight. From another viewpoint 
Equatorial Africa is considered to be a. very suitable 
sterting-ground. As the rotatory motion of the earth 
is et its highest at the Equator, the scientists’ purpose 
of selecting a place in the equatorial belt is the 
utiisation to the full of the source: of energy which 
lic= -n the rotatory motion for the rocket’s successful 
take-off. As the earth rotates from west to east the 
sta>t- will have to be made in an easterly direction, no 
matter in whatever direction the goal for such 2 
spece-travel may be. As to the time for undertaking 
such a journey it will depend on the location of the 
bedr in the vast expanse of the universe which has 
bear decided upon as the goal for such a journey, 


problem of constructing 


Before we embark upon tif joutney through 
unknown limitless space we will have to lie down 
on our backs, Just after starting we rise vertically at 
a comparatively low speed, but soon after, the rate of 
acceleration becomes so great that the weight of our 
bodies increases four times their normal weight. This 
is a physical phenomenon which is characterised. 


‘technically ‘as 4G-N. We still keep on lying in that 


posture in order to minimise as much as possible the 
discomfort which would have been mucli greater in any 
other posture and which is brought on by the forces 
of the gravitational ‘pull’ working at such heights. 
After the start we allowed only eight minutes of time 
for the engine of the rocket to work, after which it 
was shut off, but the momentum already gained took 
us to a distance of about 880 kilometres. The space- 


‘rocket has now gained such » great height that it is 


no longer influenced by the forces of gravitation. We 
are now moving at the fantastic speed of 3 kilometres 
per second but we no longer feel it. Now it is but a 
question ‘of either further acceleration or retardation. 
Qur pilot now cracks on by putting. the engine into 
action once again, but this he does only for a few 
minutes. Now we have entered the second stage of our 
perilous journey through the vast expanse of the 
infinite space. If instead of rocket-propulsion we 
could have used atomic energy for our ‘Ship of the 
Space’ we could have easily continued on our journey 
direct to the moon. Liquid oxygen and hydrogen in 
mixture are used as fuel for the experimental rockets 
of our time, and if the same fuel is used in a ‘Space- 
Ship’ it will be necessary to make a few landings 
before we can reach our destination in the space. 

’ For the purpose of refuelling the tanks of such 
a rocket we will have to make these landings on a few 
floating fuel-stations, which are now not merely the 
products of fantasy. As a result of the phenomenal 
progress already made in the domain of science the 
such floating stations is 
considered to be much easier than the many other 
problems which are connected with ‘space-trave]’ to 
the moon which remain yet to be solved. Someone 
may perhaps with wondering eyes put the question, 
‘How can the refuelling-stations remain afloat high up 


. in the limitless space ? They simply cannot, they must 


come down to the earth. But the scientists’ answer to 
this is in the positive, in whose opinion they will keep 
revolving round the earth always maintaining an 
equidistance from it. A very successful secret experi- 
ment which was carried out very recently in the 
U.S.A. has really meant a great-step forward in this 


direction and it has thrown a flood of light on the 
‘actual possibilities of constructing ‘miniature moons’ 


which will keep revolving round the earth. Similar 
other experiments were carried out with equal success 
at a secret rocket-range which is located somewhere 
in the southern wastes, of the U.S.A. In these 
experiments some new types of projectiles and 
some pioneer-types of rockets were fired into the 
space and there is scientific reason to believe that 
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some of them have either gone up very high into: the 
‘ast expanse of the endless space without falling back 
o the earth or what is considered even. more probable 
yom a scientific viewpoint they are still revolving 
ound the earth like so many miniature moons, Will 
uch man-made satellites carry atomic charge? This 
‘orms the big question-mark’ of the. hour in the 
vienlific world. Will it be possible ‘to release’ such 
‘ockets from a firing-range and guide them to specified 
nilitury targets is another’ question of great topical 
nterest. The American Government was surely not in 
i position either to deny or confirm officially this 
sensational news which somehow leaked out through 
che iron barrier of censorship and which after the atom 
oomb created the greatest amount of sénsation in 
‘cientific circles throughout the civilised world. 

For years on end the scientific genius of man has 
seen “directed towards controlling and mastering the 
emendous forces of the Cosmos and‘now at last after 


years of intensive research work which brought in its. 


stail not a few calamitous accidents man has succeeded 
m taking the first decisive step in his herculean 
attempt at dominating the universe. It is no exaggera- 
lion to say that for the first time in the history of the 
world man has suoceeded in firing rockets to such a 
great height, where not being influenced by the 
gravitational forces of the earth they could continue 
on their precipitous journey ‘to an unknown distance 
through the infinite space. For th2 first time a material 
object by defying the laws of gravity did not come 
back to earth again after being released upwards into 
the space with a terrific speed. 

A physical phenomenon which is technically 
known as G-loading needs a mention in this connection, 
By G-loading is meant gravitational loading or pull 
which reaches its peak when an object moving at a 
terrific speed remains within the transsonic belt, whet 
it is confronted with an almost insuperably thick 
barrier-wall of air which causes even the finest ten- 
vered steel such as is used in the construction of the 
wings of special experimental aircraft to buckle. But 
as soon ‘as this moving object by further acceleration 
crosses into the supersonic belt there is a sudden and 
great drop in G-loadings and air-resistance. AnD 
‘altogether novel method of firing rockets has been 
introduced at one of the American experimental 
stations which is located in White Sands, New Mexico, 
where in one of the experimental test-flights rockets 
were fastened by an ingenious mechanical device to 
.V-bombs which the Americans got as war-trophies 
from the Germans. When the V-bombs had reached 
an altitude of 150 kilometres the fastened rockets 
were automatically released to whizz past in the space 
at a terrific speed. The V-2s were used to serve the 
purpose of a mechanical pick-a-back. As mother- 
rockets when after completing theiie course of flight 
into the space they began descending down towards 
the earth, the daughter-rockets on their automatic 
release shot upwards through the highest atmospheric 
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‘rocket-ship. It has been however so dev sed taa 


yal 


layers into the infinite space and they naver fell back 
to-the earth again. Jet-propulsion is considered 2o be 
the only suitable method of generating motive-3ower 
for such’ high-speed rockets which are imtended o fly 
through the vacuum of the space, but thc present type 
which is used in aircraft can hardly arswer fo~ the 
purpose, as it. requires atmospherie oxygen f r its 
working. The rocket system of propulsion is tae efore 
more advantageous as liquid oxygen whizh is 1s-d as 
fuel can be stored in a tank acd convencently cerried. 
Work on the construction of a ‘space-rovkst’ for 
sending it to the moon has been goi.g cn for scveral 
years in the world-famous Westing House werk-hops 
in the U.S.A. Six different rockets each worki-g after 
the other form the integial part of this tyze of zo kets. 
As soon as one of the six rockets which are ins alled 
within the main rocket: uses up its fuel it explole and 
is thereby disconnected from the other renainivg ones 
to reduce the overall weight of the main -ocket o~ the 
the 
sixth and the last rocket which weighs only £3 kilo- 
grammes will not be exhausted before the roc ect-ship 
reaches its destination, the moon. Before star ing on 
the actual journey to the moon, such a rocket wll have 
an overall weight of 100 tons. But as this trpe of 
rockets in the opinion of .experts is considered t» be 
rather uneconomical they can be hardly cf any p acli- 
cal utility in long-distance interplanetary traffic. {ter 
repeated experiments scientists have arrived at the 
definite conclusion that in order to free a =r ving 
object from the influence of the powerfal forse: of 
gravity which together with atmospheric pressurc act 
as a brake on its unhindered passage -chrough the 
space, it is necessary to develop the fantastic spec: of 
11 kilometres” per second, which will requ.re the 
generation of 53,000°C of heat. But as up til now 
scientists have been successful in gereratirg only 
4,000°C in their laboratories, the difficult. ques ioa of 
realising their long-cherished dream of iaterpl.n: lary 
travel is yet a far-cry. 

Like the welcome heralds of a new era of unl amt 
of scientific progress space-rockets will in ary case 
blaze the trail of the glorious rebirth of the gcden 
age of human civilisation, when fantastic speeds ceve- 
loped on land, sea and air will provide man vih a 
most potent weapon for conquering and dom_n: ting 
nature. It has now been scientifically estaoli hed 
beyond the slightest shade of a shadow o. doukt shat 
if an object can leave the surface of the eartn it a 
terrific speed and tangentially or in a horfontal d ree- 
tion and if it can at the same time be freed frem the 
influences of atmospheric pressure, it wil keep on 
revolving round the earth without requiring ary fuel 
for its locomotion, aided as it will then be by the 
forces of gravity to always maintain an squid_st. nce 
from the earth’s surface: This is now loozed u.01 as 
a comparatively easy task by the scientist: and resent 
successful experiments in this direction have gven 
confirmation to the accuracy of their thecre ical 
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calculation. Now-a-days we read with great interest 
almost daily in the papers about a “cold war” or- 2 
“phoney war” or a “war of nerves” going on on the 
intermgtional political front, but seldom do we care 
to take notice of a bigger war which is being constantly 
waged between man and nature and in which man is 
shortly going to use atomic-rockets, ‘“atombomb- 
moons” and other deadly missiles which were never 
used in any international war on this earth for forcing 
“nature to cede just an infinitesimal fraction of her vast 
‘empire to man in his quest for “Lebensraum.” 

Now we once again come to the question how 
refuelling-stations which will serve the double purpose 
of anchorage grounds and pumping-stations for space- 
rockets can be kept floating high up in the space as 
so many rungs of a ladder for reaching our goal, the 
moon. For the long and hazardous journey to the 
moon the necessary refuelling stations will be esta- 
blished at different heights with the. help of robot- 
controlled rockets, which will at first rise vertically 
from she earth’s surface at a terrific speed like some 
fierce apocalyptic monsters leaving behind a gigantic 
trail cf smoke and rending the air and sky with either 
a sherp and shrill hissing sound or a piercing banshee 
wail. After they have reached a point high up in- the 
space where the influences of atmospheric pressure 
cannot work they will automatically change their 
vertical course and begin to fly horizontally maintain- 
ing the same terrific speed and securely carrying their 
“oads” (the refuelling-stations) on their mighty backs 
like some ghost-birds of some other planet. With this 
changeover in the course of their precipitous flight will 
strike the zero hour for unloading their charges, which 
will now keep floating instead of going down to the 
earth. As regards the time these refifelling siations 
will take in completing a full revolution round the 
earth will depend on their respective speeds and the 
heights that they will maintain. If any refuelling 
staitcn moves, say at the fantastic speed of 40,000 
kilometres per hour at a height of 3,000 kilometres, it 
will complete its rotation round the earth in just about 
an hour and a half, But greater the height the greater 
will be the time for completing this revolution as the 
moving object’s orbit will be then longer. Such floating 
stations will have spherical shaped reservoirs, fuel 
tanks and -store-rooms. Before actually undertaking 
the hazardous journey to the moon through the endless 
and unknown vistas of light and shade where perhaps 
the fantastic beams of light from some stars, billions 
of Iight-year-miles away, will cross and recross each 
other to weave strange patterns of staggering dimen- 
sions across the dark screen of the infinite space, some 
American scientists under the competent leadership of 
‘Dr. H. E. Krause, who for several years has been 
-holding the’ responsible post of the Director of the 
American Marine Research Institute and who is also 
looked upon as an authority on space-rockets, long 
distance projectiles and guided missiles, are thinking 
of sending pilot-rockets, equipped with radar and 
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other. highly developed radio-technical aids and 
carrying some deadly atomic charge for facilitating 
accurate observations being taken through the world’s 
largest telescope which has been recently installed at 
the Mount Palomar Observatory. Whether or not 
these pilot-rockets can reach and hit their bull’s-eye, 
the silvery moon, can be easily ascertained by observ- 
ing the gigantic explosions, which will result from their 
atomic charges going off with apocalyptic violence on 
the moon’s cold surface. Compard to such explosions 
the recent test-explosions near the Bikini atoll or those 
more violent ones over- Hiroshima and Nagasaki will 
simply pale into insignificance. With the phenomenal 
developments of long-distance rockets. and atomic 
weapons all the thrills and horrors of “press-the- 
button-warfare” now seem to be within the easy grasp 
of American scientists. 

Now we are going to discuss about our theoretical 
journey to the moon. Just imagine that our’ giant 
‘space-ship’ is nearing the first of the many refuelling 
Stations floating high up in the space. With her nose 
downwards she makes straightaway for the anchorage 
and maintaining all the time the same speed’ as that 
of the revolving refuelling-station. By a little accelera- 
tion and by clever manoeuvring she finally touches the 
ground safely and the service-personnel of the station, 
standing ready, clad in their special kits which we 
ourselves will use on our arrival at the moon, now 
rush forward to take charge of our ship. Every member 
of the service crew working here is allowed to stay 
here only for a limited time as being under the in- 
fluence of gravitational laws which are different from 
those prevailing on our earth, might impair their 
physical fitness. But as it would be against the rules 
and a costly affair to bring them down to the earth 
every now and then for relaxation it has been decided 
to construct special recreation and _ rest-cure rooms: 
for them somewhere near the refuelling stations where 
the forces of gravity can be made to work exactly in 
the same way as on earth. Such recreation and rest- 
cure chambers will be hermetically sealed and they 
will be joined together by a cable round which they 
will keep turing, so that the generated centrifugal 
force will act exactly in the same way as gravitational 
force on the men inside these chambers. From these 
chambers, if need be, it will be even possible. to fly 
outside in midget one-man-rockets for the purpose of 
landing on a platform, situated half-way betwéen two 
opposite recreation-chambers. He who comes -there for 
a longer period relaxation will carry a thick leather-_ 
belt with a safety metal hook, round which to fasten 
the cable for safely directing himself to his destination 
curing a promenade or stroll. As even here the forces 
of gravity will work, though in a much weaker strength, 
he will have no difficulty in maintaining a foot-hold 
for traversing thg one-kilometre long way back to his 
own chamber. After refuelling our space-ship is freed 
from her anchorage and she starts again on her long 
trip to the moon. After niaking a few similar other 
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landings we are now on the last and decisive stage of 
our journey making a non-stop dash for the moon, 
which has now become fantastically bigger in size. 
We have yet to cover a great distance before we can 
reach our destination which is now hovering before us 
like a huge star and faintly shining with a yellowish 
tinge. All eyes are now turned to one of the crew of 
our ship who is entrusted with the difficult task of 
navigation in the endless space with the help- of stars 
only. He is called “astrogator’ and he is now very 
busy making calculations at regular intervals by con- 
stantly examining certain astronomical charts so that 
we may not be led astray in the infinite space. Once 
in a while he takes the controls and starts and restarts 
the rocket-engine to make sure that the ship is holding 
the right course. But when her engine is shut off the 
space-ship moves exactly like a heavenly body, being 
helped in her locomotion by different gravitational 
forces of different heavenly bodies working on it. Some 
of us can now hardly suppress our great curiosity to 
have a look round through the closed windows of our 
cabin which are made of some special type of quarts, 
which is meant to give protection against the harmful 
effects of many types of ultra-violet rays. The sur- 
rounding space with its darkest velvety colour. strikes 
terror in our hearts. The space itself has got no 
temperature of its own, while the temperature of our 
ship is a balanced one by the process of absorption 
and radiation of heat. In order to regulate this balance 
in temperature it has been necessary to paint one- 
half of the rocket in black colour for absorbing the 
heat of the sun and the other half in bright polished 
white for reflecting the sun’s rays. The pilot by merely 
turning the body of the rocket towards the sun can 
easily maintain this balance. If we just remain on the 
qui vive the risks of any collision with meteors and 
other small heavenly bodies can be definitely mini- 
mised, If, however, by. chance a meteor hits the 
passenger-cabin of our ship it will pierce through it 
like a ‘high velocity projectile with the resultant 
tragic consequence that before we can even think of 
stopping the holes created by it we will die as the 
direct result of decompression. Our fate will be then 
quite similar to that of a deep-sea diver, whose death 
is brought about by the formation of nitrogen bubbles 
in his blood circulation. In order to guard against such 
an eventuality the air of our cabin will be devoid of 
nitrogen. It-will be just a mixture of oxygen and 
helium.-A meteor can be however so small that it can 
create- as minute a hole as that in a sewing-needle’s 
head. In that case the air of our cabin will get rarefied 
so gradually. that we can scarcely get a chance of 
perceiving it before it is too late. In order therefore 
to protect vs from this imperceptible and invisible 
danger all of us are carrying an ingenious little 
apparatus which is connected with aur ears with a 
photo-electric tube. With every variation in the amount 
of oxygen in the air the colour of our blood is said to 
undergo some change which can be detected and 
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checked by this extra-sensitive appartu: which by 
sending a ray of light to the earlobe of its user re ords 
every change on a meter, placed before tha user’s 2ye3. 

Four days have now elapsed since we left our last 
refuelling station and have now reached a point which 
is very near our destination. The pilot gets ready for 
landing on .the moon by manoeuvring [is ship into 
such a position that she can land on her vith her -ail- 
end touching the ground first. For a few second, he 
retards the engine for a gradual reduction in the 
rocket’s fantastic speed. As the moon has no atmos- 
phere we can’t enjoy the thrill of dropping down ~ith 
parachutes. The four collapsible “landing -egs” in the 
rockets aft are-now seen to protrude as afier wheeing 
we vertically descend and slowly and carefully tosch 
the ground on the moon’s surface exacily at tat 
moment when the rocket’s speed is reduced to 2 ro.” 
Safe and sound at our perilous journey’s ead we cow 
prepare ourselves for getting off for makizrg our itst 
acquaintance with beautiful Diana who with er 
alluring silvery beauty has enticed us away to her far- 
off abode high above the clouds. But befcre we can 
get off we have to don our special ‘moon-kit,’ whch “ 
will not only provide us with the necesscry oxygen 
for our respiration but at the same time guard us 
against the dangerously hot and scorching rays of the 
sin and the great risks brought on by excremes of 
temperature. Our ‘moon-kit’ has an overall weight of 
full 100 kilogrammes but nevertheless we can sill 
move about, it rather quite freely without feeling aay 
great inconvenience as the moon’s gravitatzonal forme: 
is just one-fifth of our earth’s. After making ma.y 
thrilling excursions in this new world and after met- 
ing with many wild adventures we now begin to thi k 
of getting back to our mother earth again. Ve fix tue 
D-day of our journey back home and emkarking «n 
our ship on the appointed day we lie down on’ oir 
backs exactly in the same way.as we did it befo-e 
leaving the earth on our outward journey. On or 
homeward journey we met with practically speakirg 
the same kind of natural phenomena as on the ou - 
ward journey except when we almost recched tle 
atmospheric layers of our earth. If our pilot was act 
careful in avoiding a direct contact of his snip whica 
was then moving at a terrific speed with fhe uppe 
atmospheric layers, his ship would have beer doome 
to a sure destruction by catching fire as the result © 
an enormous heat generated by friction. By changin: 
her preciptous course down towards the earth and b> 
clever manoeuvring the pilot at last succeaded it 
keeping his ship at a safe height, where with her enginc 
shut she began to revolve round the earth in elliptica 
courses like the satellite of a planet, aided in its loco- 
motion only by the gravitational forces of the earth 
Twenty-four hours after she could land and rest safely 
on mother earth’s bosom with the help of a giant 
parachute. Safe and sound after our long and screnuous 
journey we felt so happy and glad to be beck here 
again. : 
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The Poet of Russian Transition 
By Pror. RAJENDRA VERMA, 1a. 


In speaking of Mayakovsky, Stalin said : 


“Mayakovsky was and is the most talented 
part of our socialist epoch ; and indifference to his 
Memory jis a crime.” 

In the first All Union Congress of Soviet Writers 
in 198-, Nikolai Bukharin said : : 

“Mayakovsky gave Soviet poetry so much that 
he has become a classic. He lives on in almost 
every young poet, and his poetic methods have 
become a permanent part of our literature.” 

Mayakovsky died in 1980, and in 1934 a leading 
Soviet literary critic called him a ‘classic’ 

It is not that the term ‘classic’ was applied in a 
‘moment of enthusiasm. Mayakovsky was the repre- 
sentative of a quickly shifting epoch in Russia—the 
revolution and the cataclysmic changes following it in 
the Fussian society as in the spirit of man. He started 
his }ierary career roughly in 1905, and was put into 
strides by Maxim Gorky. He saw the defeat of the 
revolation of 1907 and the glory of going through the 
November revolution of 1917. Having been born in 
the Revolutionary age he lived to see the civil war, 
the var of intervention and the consolidation of the 
Soviets. 

The end of this poet was dramatic. Mayakovsky, 
the 2oet of the toilers, the singer of incorrigible hope, 
and the painter of the cracking blood-red dawn, com- 
mitied suicide in 1980! 


aike all artists Mayakovsky began with a restless 
pursait of fonm. On the continent France was the 
cradie of new art-movements, one of them being 
Syrcbolism. Another tendency of note was the Italian 
Fuiarism which was the expression of the youthful 
mini in bold relief—its upsurge and its dynamic 
Tepidiation of an, academic past. Mayakovsky took 
colcur from the French symbolists as well as the 
Italcan futurists. A poem characteristic of the influence 
is entitled ‘A Cloud in Trousers.’ Its motif is’ extreme 
indcsvidualism, it is “I, Mayakovsky versus the 
Un-verse.” It is a moving poem of heartbreak of futile 
love. He wrote as any romantic of his tragic love affair, 
wexving it into universal agony; the method was 
staccato imagery. 

The situation was a true one. Mayakovsky at 19 
fel in love with one 17-year-old Marya, a girl of 
faminating beauty and keen intellectualism. 

The poem was composed in 1915 when Russia was 
stil Czarist, and the first World War was on. And 
Mayakovsky was yet the sophisticated, self-conscious 
nvlividual regarding himself vis-a-vis the world : 

“Of grandfatherly gentleness I am devoid 
There is not a single grey hair in my soul? 
Thundering the world with the might of my voice, 


I go by-—handsome. 
Twenty-two-year old.” 


This twenty-two years old Russian Narcissus had 


a love affair in Odessa. He awaited, a-tip-toe for his 
girl-love : 
“Midnight races, with knife upheld 
Overiakes . oe 
And strikes — 
There goes the clock. 
The twelfih hour fell 
Like the victim’s head from the executioner’s block. 
Damn her ! 
That’s all it needs to crack my impatience 
A cry twists my mouth to a crumpled curve. 
Then ; 
Like a jittery bedridden patient 
Up jumped 
A nerve. 
At first it hardly moved, 
Then ran 
In an excited rhythmic beat, 
Till it was joined by another twa, 
Tap dancing in mad cataclysmic leaps. 
Nerves— . 
Big, 
Little, 
Hundreds of ’em! 
Jerk and jump madly, 
Till now 
The nerves’ very knees are giving way under them.” 
These lines from the poem reveal a certain 
maturity of poetic technique. That was in 1915, when 
in England T. S. Eliot had not written his epoch- 
making ‘Prufrock’ poems. The metaphysical ‘wit? of 
“There is not a single grey hair in my soul” is worthy 
of any Donne’s envy. The imagery is precise and 
concrete and dramatic in movement. These organic 
images depict faithfully the nervy mind of the anxious 
lover. The image of the sounding of the twelfth hour 
as a victim falling to the executioner’s knife is loaded 
with dramatic surprise. The next image of the ‘nerves 
tap dancing in mad cataclysmic leaps’ till their ‘very 
knees are giving way under them’ is imagism par 
excellence, 
Then entered beautiful Marya with a ‘take-it-or- 
leave it? and announcing in the same breath: 
“You may not believe it 
But I’m getting married.” : 
Mayakovsky was thundersiruck and the distainful 
maid went on .mocking his lacerated heart. But 
Mayakovsky is no Prufrock of T. S. Eliot. The middle- 
aged Prufrock courts the lady, after a good deal of 
indecisions, visions and revisions. Even before pushing 
the hour to its crisis he had fancied jilting when the 
lady would turn round and'say she was being mis- 
understood ; and then Prufrock’s memorable mono- 
logue : : 
‘I grow old ...I grow old 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled” 


or, 

“T should hdve been a pair of rugged claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent seas” . 
But Mayakovsky, on the other hand, retains his 


egoistic, defiant demeanour and says: 
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“You mock me? 

‘Less than a beggar’s mite 

Is your emerald madness cherished’ 
Remember ! 

When Vesuvius was mocked one night 
Pompeti perished !” 

Comparison with T. S. Eliot is not just casual. 
Mayakovsky and he are both classies in their respective 
‘literatures. Their growth and development leave 
different landmarks in contemporary writing. T. 8. 
Eliot grew from a cynical, sophisticated young man 
of ‘Prufrock’ to the philosopher groping for balance 
and beliefs in Wasteland, supplicating the rain gods 
to fertilize sterile Europe with the Upanishadie Datta, 
Damayata, Dadhwam. And T. S. Eliot of Wasteland 
finally found his feet in “Dry Salvages” and “Little 
Gidding” when he sought to apprehend : 

“The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time.” 

But Mayakovsky was inherently different. An 
active member of the Bolshevik party he was arrested 
at the age of 14 in 1908. The Czarist oppression drove 
the party underground for a long time. During this 
period Mayakovsky developed anarchist tendencies. 
Political anarchism breeds a certain individualism. It 
lays a premium on ‘personality,’ and disowns the past. 
This period of individualism coincided with the newly 
emerging forms—the chic in art . . . Futurism with 
its dynamic quality gnd Symbolism with its meti- 
culous precision of images had a complete hold of 
Mayakovsky. Yet, this love-song, which speaks the 
language of universal pain, resolves into trumpets of 
a prophecy. Though Mayakovsky wrote ; 

“Glorify me! 

I and the great am no compare. 

I place ‘nihil’ 

On every thing that’s gone before.” 

In section II of “A Cloud in Trousers” he anti- 
cipated an awful time: 

“I, Sa 
Jeered at by tribal contemporaries 

Like a lanky 

Discarded rhyme, 

See that which nobody sees 

Coming over the mountains of time, 

There uhere man’s cut short of vision 

By the heads of hungry- that surge, 

In the thorny crown of revolution 

I see nineteen sixteen emerge.” 

._ And yet Mayakovsky had not completely identified 
himself with the “hungry that surge’; the revolution 
was a beautiful vision; the futurist had not yet 
jumped into the future. 


“The Cloud in Trousers” marks the rise and close of 
a phase of Mayakovsky’s poetical career—the phase 
when a writer walks along a corridor of mirrors and 
disdains to look below. His way is not Eliot’s way. 
Mayakovsky carries within him the beart-beat of the 
people, though he stood apart, at the other end of the 
scale. Like T. S. Eliot he is busy furrowing anew the 
field of poetry ; like him, too, he is in love with form, 
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sharing his self-consciousness and his individuaism. 
But the man of Harvard and Oxford, recognizing the 
breach in spiritual and cultural life of Europe, s-eks 
to fill it in with medieval coherence. Oa the c her 
hand, though Mayakovsky warmed himself in the 
literary hot-house, the common road beckored to Him. 


Tr 
The Russian revolution of 1917 uprootcd Czarcom. 
shattered the sham that parliamentary democmcy 
was, defeated the counter-revolution, liquidated the 
deviationists, and established the sway of the wor -er- 
and peasants over, not only the means of product on, 
but also imagination. It did one thing more. It sc 
topsyturvied things that Mayakovsky focnd himselt 
rubbing shoulders with common rabble, march ng, 
singing, laughing and hating with them. The torn.dc 
of the revolution was out, but its thunderclaps went 
deep into social consciousness. The stormy passiorate 
lover of “A Cloud in Trousers” stood menacingly as 
the human orchestra of the revolution. He was on -he 
streets, on city squares, on the fields, in thle factores, 
and he felt the throbs of the Big heart. Mayakov ky 
said : 
“The streets shall be our brushes 
The squares our palettes,’ 


or 
“160,000,000 speak through these 
Lips of mine” 
The first notable revolutionary poem th-t he wrote 
was addressed to the red-mariners (1918) : 


“Rally the ranks into a march 
Now’s no tame to quibble or browse ther2, 
Silence you orators ! 


You, 

Have the floor, 

Comrade Mauser. 

Enough of living by laws 
‘That Adam and Eve have left. 
Hustle old history's horse. 
Left! 

Left! 

Left 1” 

This revolutionary phase of Mayakovsky’s poe ry 
raises issues of interest in literary criticicm, Maza- 
kovsky vis-a-vis the people, Mayakovsky aad his ett, 
Mayakovsky versus literary censorship (tke RAP>), 
are some of the interesting spots of query. 

His allegiance to the people found ex>ression in 
rhythm, word-patterns, images and tone, cpart frm 
its avowedness. He, as it were, assimilated the affe ts 
of the crude proletariat and gave it back to the n w 
class in a Janguage it understood. Symbclism aud 
Futurism were now tempered with dire:tness a.d 
simplicity of his verse. 

In a lecture that Mayakovsky delivered in 120, 
he laid it down as a general rule that a >roletari n 
writer must participate actively in the daily life of tae 
working class : 

“I believe that you have got actually to wc-k 
in production, but if that is not possibla, at. lerst 
to take part in the daily occurrences of the wor=- 
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ing class, I understand this work about the impor- Englishmen and Americans, and also towards himself, 


tanze of obeying the slogans about safety, those 
thas tell you not to put your hands in the machi- 
nery, care that nails should not be left lying in the 
Staxcase, not to touch engineering belt etc.” 
Here, he elucidates the theory that art is a weapon 
in the hands of the masses. Slogan-tipped though 
Mayaxovsky’s pen was now, it did not trail off the 


artistis track, Poetry, according to him, was measurable’ 


alongside of national production. In the sweeping 
movenent of the revolutionary age there was no 
dichotomy between production and artistic creation. 
All tre gaps in life are bridged in this age. Had not 
Maxinn Gory said : 


“Social and cultural progress develops normally 
ony when the hands teach the head, after which 
the head, now grown more wise, teaches the hands, 
and the wise hands once again, this time even more 
efsctually promote the growth of the mind. This 
‘normal process of cultural growth in men was in 
ancient times interrupted by causes well known. 
Tke head became severed from the hands, and 
thought from: the earth.” 


So, there was Mayakovsky making posters, 
expla.ning <o the citizens the danger of drinking un- 
boiled water, drawing caricatures of the capitalist 
worlc with an almost schoolboy mockery, working out 
figures that tell the men-in-the-street why the state 
has increased the railway fare. He was a living refuta- 
tion of the principle of pure literature. 

In a poem entitled “Homeward” (1925) he fancied 
taking a hand in production by contributing poetry : 


“TI feel ; 
I cm a@ Soviet factory 
Afunufacturing happiness. 
I don’t want to be 
A wayside flower 
Plicked after work 

In an idle hour. 
I want the Gos Plan 

To sweat in debate 
Asigning my output 

As part of the state. 

* *k o* = 
TF want ; 
_ At the shift’s end, 
Tee factory committee 
To shut my Lips 
With a padlock and key. 
I want the pen 
Fa equel the gun 
T> be listed 
With iron. 
Tr “industry. : 
Ana the Polit Bureau’s agenda: 
T&m 1, 
To be Stalin’s report on 
‘Cutput of poetry” 

Mayakovsky who witnessed the collapse of the 
cap talist intervention engineered by foreigners, carried 
in his memory moments of bitterness when he went 
abroad in 1929. He was greatly vexed at the contempt 
anc suspicion in which the capitalist world held the 
Soviet experiment. In a poem “My Soviet Passport” 
he dramatizes the attitide of the officials towards 


a Soviet citizen : 


“They take, 

With respect, for instance 
The passport : 

From a sleeping English Konel, 
The good fellows’ eyes 

Almost slip like pips 
When, 

Bowing as low as men can, 
They take, : 

As if they were taking a tip 
The passport from 

An American.” 

But when the same officials come to’ Mayakovsky, 

the Soviet citizen : 
“Then sudden 
As if their mouth were aquake 
Those gentlemen almost 
Whine 
Those very official gentlemen 
Take 
That red-skinned passport 
Of mine.” 

In that hostile world the Soviet citizen has a 
friend in a step-child of humanity—the porter. The 
face of this ‘have-not’ lights up at the sight of the red 
passport : 

“The porter’s eyes 
Gwe a significant flick 
(Pll carry your baggage 
For nix, mon ami)” 
mm 

By 1923, Mayakovsky found his loyalty torn 
between propaganda and futurism. In a decade of dis- 
integration he could not write about the lover and his 
lass, nor could he abjure a lifetime’s devotion to the 
technique of futurism. The earlier individualism which 
verged on egoism now yielded to social impact, 
Imagism seemed to drift apart. 

Mayakovsky was aware of this gap between his 
cherished technique and the demands of the new age: 
He attempted a concrete synthesis in a magazine 
which he called Lef. An entry in his diary states : 

“1923.—We organize Lef. It equals coverage of 
great futurism social themes through all of resources 

—One of the slogans, and also one of the big 

achievements of Lef is de-aestheticising of produc- 

tive arts—”’ 

This mouthpiece of his new literary credo was 
fated to have a chequered career. Another entry in the 
diary reads : ‘ 

“1924.—Despite the none-too-consoling figures 
of the sales of the magazine, Lef is enlarging the 
scope of its work. We know that these figures mean 
simply that the huge cold machinery of the State 
Publishing House shows a bureaucratic lack of 
interest in certain magazines.” 

The state was evidently not interested in the 
synthesis evolved by Mayakovsky. But -he was un- 
daunted. He had no intention of playing up to the 
galleries. He wanted to ascertain whether his reading 
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yublic approved of the new attempt. To that end he 
romposed a masterly elegy entitled “Lenin”. It is an 
‘legy in the canvas of an epic. Its simple pathos and 
leep, concentrated feeling of anger as well as hope 
nark it out as symbolic of Mayakovsky’s new cult. 
[here is none of the. metaphorical jugglery of the 
rarlier poems : 

“We 

Bury 


Now 
The most earthly 
Of all who have lived 


On this earth of men. 
* * * 


He grasped the earth whole 
All at one go, 
Saw that 
Which lay hidden 
In time. : 
Why, he is just the same 


May be 
Bigger thoughts 

Than ours 
Furrow him 

Over the eyes 
And his lips 

Are more mocking than ours 

" More taut.” 

The elegy is a monumental work comprising 15 
cantos in about 4,000 lines. Vladimir Lenin is not only 
a hero of the classical conception, but a real man of 
the masses. His biography embraces the life and death 
struggle of the working class for emancipation. 

Mayakovsky read this poem in workers’ meeting. 
He watched how the “great heart” throbbed to its 
rhythm and imagery. He recorded the reaction in his 
diary : ; 

“Read it at many workers’ meetings. I felt very 
nervous about this poem, as it would have been 
easy to reduce it to a pamphlet in verse. The 

_ workers’ attitude to it gladdened me and confirmed 
my conviction that the poem was needed.” 

The poetics of Mayakovsky, by 1924, stood 
divorced from individualist futurism; it was taking 
on the contemporary colour and assuming a shape of 
its own. Mayakovsky called it the creed of “Futurist 
Leftist.” 7 

The RAPP stood menacingly in Mayakovsky’s 
way. It was a clique brought into being by the decree 
of the Politbureau, under the militant guidance of a 
man called Auerbach. Its mission was to standardize 
Soviet literature. Its measuring rod was the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism. 

This Hterary junta had its own manifesto which 
included the following cardinal principles : 


-(a) Art is a class weapon. 

(b) Artistic creation is to be, systematized, 
organized, collectivized and carried out 
according to the plans of a Central Staff like 
any other soldietly work. 
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(c) This is to be done under the care-ul ye. frm 
guidance of the Communist party P 

(d) Every proletarian artist must be « dialectal 
materialist. 


Mayakovsky tried to steer clear of the pernzicus 
captivity of the RAPP. His Left futurism wes a 
constructive alternative to regimentation of literctu-e. 
The RAPP whined, and frowned. Mayakoveky’s sss r- 
tion of the artist’s freedom was twisted by + to Mein 
a reactionary bourgeoise category. 


Does Mayakovsky write dialectically ? taey ake, 
does he draw the motif of his poetry as so muh 
mental ration from.the State? Does he stil sticx 0 
the outmoded concépts of bourgeoise conscicusnes. ? 

Mayakovsky had not come to the Russicn 
‘parnassus overnight. He knew the inner lcws o. a 
poem—the ‘finest organization of man’s sensiGlity, TLe 
affective association of words, suggestion cf imagcs 
and the texture of thought hem the reader’s minc 2 
the poem lest it should project into external reelit’ 
and end the dream-work which the poem incuces. H2 
was aware of the results of over-elaboration of forn, 
and the final vanish, in a bourgeoise society of th: 
artistic efforts in a kind of safety valve. He was nov 
no longer Mayakovsky vis-a-vis the universe; h: 
discovered a new centre of communication in hi 
people. He was confident of the correctne.s of hi 
position and the poise of his attitude. He cistrus‘ec 
the cock-sureness of the RAPP literary doings. 

In the face of opposition from the RAPP Mara- 
kovsky found that restraint was of the essense of it 
A member of the Communist party he did not relsh 
flying in the face the RAPP authority. Patiently, ae 
was fashioning a blend of his inner beliefs and the 
necessities of the circumstances. It was no sarrenCer 


. but an honourable compromise he aimed at. 


In 1927, he made the following entry in his diary : 
“Resumed publication of Lef (there was .0 
attempt to close it down), now New Lef.” 


The New Lef was the old Lef whittled down. Tle 
hand of the RAPP was evidently at work The 
New Lef could .continue for two years only. Ey 1923, 
Mayakovsky found the inevitability of the s:tuaticn 
into which he was driven, 

The RAPP persecution gained momen-um e$ 
Mayakovsky continued to remain aloof. He soon sav 
that the middle-of-the-road position was irksone. 

It must have taken many sleepless nights o hear. 
searching for Mayakovsky to finally join the RAPP 
in 1930. Did he surrender? Or was it a calculatec 
retreat to work his salvation out through chanrels o 
persuasion and compromise ? 

He started writing in the Pravda ani th 
Komsomolskaia. It was downright journalese. The 
propagandist intention was unmistaken and unatashed. 

The Literary Gazette, in its issue of 10th Fekruary, 
1930, hailed Mayakovsky’s reclamation : 
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“He remains a poet-fighter, and now he can 

, and must merge his creative energy in the creative 

will of the working class which is transforming the 
world.” 


An exhibition of the life and work of Mayakovsky 
was arranged in 1930 in the Club of Authors’ Federa- 
tion. It was repeated in March when Mayakovsky 
completed his 25 years of literary life. On this occasion 
Mayakovsky made his last public appearance and 
read his poem “At the Top of My Voice.” The reading 
of the poem was preceded by a talk he gave on his 


literary credo. He punctuated it with cautious “Zfs”., 


He said : 
“There are two difficulties confronting the 
writer. The habit of authors to write in the 


language of the intelligentsia separate from the 
language of the masses—on the other side you still 
see a very low standard of culture, which, mind 
you, rises every day, and rises fast but is still 
rather low. It partly prevents the communion of 
the author with his reader.” 

Then he set out to explain how he had addressed 
himself to the task of establishing that communion 
without lowering ‘the standard of Art. It was followed 
by reading of the “At the Top of My Voice.” It was 
the first prelude to a poem of the Five Years Plan. 
The streak of melancholy in the poem is unmistaken, 
though the pattern is an enthusiastic avowal of the 
new doctrine. At the outset he speaks of the many 
poetasters who cultivate fine poetry on love themes. 
He himself wrote on love: 

“Td like 

To scribble for you 
Love bailads,— 

They're charming 
And pay quite a lot.” 

The stanza which follows carries more than meets 

ihe eye: 
“But I 
Mastered myself 
And crushed under foot 
The throat 
Of my very own songs.” 

Rather than outgrow the romantic themes, Maya- 
kovsky had to “crush under foot” the throat of his 
very own songs! What was the compelling force 
which made him strangulate his own songs? Waa it 
genuine conviction that life had shrunk, in the present 
age, into a rivulet running beneath the desert sands 
of dialectical materialism, or was it the fearful shadow 

* the RAPP now falling heavily across his path ? 
Mayakovsky was too- real an artist to pin his faith 
in a smallness of life; so also his personality was an 
“ntegral one, and not prone to extraneous pressure. 

Was he groping for balance in the quicksands of 
the decade ? Probably. 

In “At the Top of My Voice” is the influence of 
the RAPP evident. Alongside rare touches of poetic 
beauty, emotional intensity blending in thought, one 
could see bald propaganda stuff : 

“We opened Marz and Engels 

Every tome 


& 
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As in our homes 
We open wide the shutters, 
But without reading 
We undzrstood alone, 
Whose side we are on 
And in which camp we are fighters.” 
And as if nodding assent to the RAPP: 


“And not from Hegel 3s 
Did we learn a 

Our dialectics.” 

- Lines like these set a stamp of banality on au 
otherwise well-done poem; in juxtaposition with the 
following from the same poem the banality seems 
outrageous : 

“Let glory, 

Disconsolate widow frail, 
Trudge after genius 
In funeral anthems. 

Die, my verse, 
Die, like the rank and file, 

As our unknown, unnumbered fell 
In stornving heaven.” 

There are some who refuse to draw the orthodox 
line between literature and journalism, and quote with 
approval T. S. Eliot: “The distinction between 
journalism and literature is quits futile.” 

‘Journalism’ has lost in prestige during recent. 
years, at least the term is debased. Yet the fact 
remains that some of the best and permanent literature 
produced today has been by the journalists like John 
Gunther, Louis Fischer, Ilya Ehrenburg, etc. One must, 
therefore, be reluctant to denounce all journalism a9 
vulgar. 


But those who exploit the charity of this explanation 
in an attempt to forgive the deviations from the truly 
literary into dubious channels, fail to see that the slate 
of mind matters in such cases. If the journalist’s mind, 
under the emotional impact of an immediate cause, is 
able to create things of a lasting beauty, there is no 
reason why it should suffer denunciation. But if ‘the 
journalist writes to order either to turn an honest 
penny, or to be the mouthpiece of the boss’s views he 
sinks in the scale of literature. Mayakovsky’s mention 
of Marx, Engels and the Hegelian dialectics is evi-~ 
dently dictated. One may be revolutionary and _ still 
avoid slogans. “At the Top of My Voice” is at places 
characterized by condensed affects. As the poem 
unrolls simple image of organic beauty, charged with 
intense emotion, the RAPP decrees that the symbols 
of Marxian philosophy emerge. The word with its 
subile shades of feeling confronts the symbol, the 
lifeless signpost. Such super-imposition is a canker of 
poetry. ; 

At the end of the recitation of “At the Top of My 
Voice”, Mayakovsky said : 

“I read to you the last and most difficult of 
my poetry made most conscientiously, and the fact 
that it reaehed you is véry very interesting.” 

In making the poem most ‘conscientiously’ he must 
have been keeping the RAPP very -much consciously. 
This last speech betrays a mind haunted with perse- 





cution. Yet his bold ‘assertion of ‘some of ‘his ‘basic 
ideas on literature is charactéristic of the man. He 
had set out to write for the nidsses whose cultural 
level was still very low, and’ in ‘doing so, not to lower 
the standards of his technique. ; 

The year 1930 saw the Five-Year Plan vigorously 
in action. The new proletariat society was emerging. 
“Social consciousnéss absorbed the mew tones and 
attitudes, ‘and the affects of man started getting richer 
and deeper. Universal education was being given effect 
to, with the result that the cultural level of the masses 
was rising. Mayakovsky was working on a new poem 
on the Five-Year Plan; suddenly on the 14th April, 
1980, three weeks after he made the speech, he com- 
mitted suicide. On his table he left the poem: 

“As they say 
‘The incident is closed’ 
Love boat smashed against mores.. 
I’m quits with life. 
No need itemizing 
. Mutual griefs 
Woes 
Offences, 
Good luck and good bye.” 

These enigmatic lines reveal nothing beyond 
-mood of despondency. Once before, also, Mayakovsky 
had tried to shoot himself, but the shot misfired. He 
was much younger then. After the attempt he was 
himself again. But now when he had reached the peak 
of popularity the suicide was inconceivable. Was it 
some tragic love affair which proved on his mighty 
back a straw too much ? 

“Love boat 
Smashed against mores.” 

Is it over-literal interpretation to 
referred to an actual love ‘affair ? 

Max Eastman in his Artists in Uniform makes 
an attempt to analyze the cause of Mayakovsky’s 
suicide. According to him the ‘mores’ against which 
the “love-boat smashed” were those of the intra-party 
dictatorship under Stalin. If the first one was an over- 
literal interpretation this one made a symbol of 2 
simple image. 


say that it 


It is interesting fo note how the literary bureaucrat © 


viewed it. The official organ of the RAPP wrote the 
next morning : 

“The preliminary data of the investigation 
show that the ‘suicide was due to causes of a purely 
personal character having nothing to do with the 
social or literary activity of the poet.” 

Evidently the RAPP was haunted by a guilty 
conscience. But no one had irrefutable data to esta- 
blish the cause of his death. In the meanwhile 
eloquence flowed alongside of his grave: 


“In-understandable, irremediable, inadmissible, 
here was some inner conflict, some dissonance.” 


While some people waxed lyrical over the tragedy, 
the Itterary Gazette wrote a memorial article. “It 
said : : 
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“The death of Mayakovsky showed how great 
still was his inner contradiction, how strong in Lim 
-were still the petty bourgeoise individualistic fo-ces 
which he had wished to strangle by atacking the 
throat of his own song.” 

The RAPP picked up the persecution Shiend: utd 


then began a ruthless exclusion of Mayakovsky’s name 


and works from their place of honour. His name “vas 
removed from the school curricula, publication of his 
works was delayed, and public approbation of kim 
obstructed. 

It is strange that a poet for whom afe had a 
meaning through communism alone shuld be so 
pitilessly hounded out by the so-called leaders of 
communism. Let alone the orthodox RA>P line of 
criticism the brilliant Marxian critic in Englsh 
Christopher Caudwell writes in his penetrating stuly 
of the sources of poetry, “Illusion and Reality”: 


“The bourgeoise consciousness drazs at the 
bourgeoise revolutionary and produces in cert. in 
characters a hopeless cleavage. It May act as 
a drag to hold back the artist from ful pening. 
The lives and works of Yessenin, Mayakovsky, aad 
Olesha are examples of the conflict involved in tis 
inability to recast creatively the categories of 
bourgeoise art after the revolution .. = 
Insinuating bourgeoise or petty bourgediee ec. n- 


sciousness in Mayakovsky is doing him less than 
justice. Consciousness is reflected in the iceology 2f 
the class. Its categories suck their life-blood from tae 
social relations. Now, the petty bourgeoise artist is a 
lonely hermit in the entanglements of a. capital:st 
civilization. He sees only too clearly that capitalis:n 
with its cash nexus throws a blanket over the blossom- 
ing of the artistic spirit, and culture uriler it is 
standardized and vulgar. He has been stuag into a 
realization of the sittiation because his ‘art’ has becn 
passed by. He, therefore, withdraws from the encroac..- 
ing octopus, the bourgeoise yphilistine. His vithdrawal 
is into a self-created Ivory Tower, where he sis 
creating art for its own sake, or rather for his own 
sake. In seeking this retreat he seeks to ignore tke 
social reality and its many demands on the consciour- 
ness. 

As the capitalist economy becomes prozressivel7 
involved and its contradictions are more prenouncet, 
the lonely hermit evolves many esoteric cults. The line 
of escapist art is a-steep curve. It reaches its finale i. 
rapid stgaes, through -symbolism, futurism, scrrealism. 
dadaism, etc. The artist’s pre-occupation is tke ‘form’ 
his idiom is intensely personal. 

It is at this stage that he proclaims his “reedom. 
He sunders all: restraints to delve into the abyss o- 
the. unconscious. His job, then, is to catch th: image 
moving in.a free association. In short, his freedom i: 
the freedom of the instinct—blind, primeval, urchecked 

Mayakovsky’s genius does not follow the logic o 


petty bourgeoise decadence. Though it is true that his 


earlier loyalties were individualistic, finding expression 
in Symbolism and Futurism. But then his politics 
hinged on the negative. aspect of the revolutzon, Its 
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wild and violent aspects fascinated him, In short. he 
was =n anarchist. But this phase was short-lived, After 
the October Revolution he soon found his feet. The 
gigactic upheaval threw him into the arms of the 
mass:s. From that period even a superficial survey of 
his vork reveals a progressive proletarianization of his 
art. if he were the victim of petty bourgeoise hallu- 
cination he would have developed poetic monomania. 
For aim, from futurism to surrealism, dadaism and the 
narrcw and private art-cults was but a step. He 
assidiously kept on to the path of the revolution. He 
neve* demanded the individualistic petty bourgeoise 
‘freedom’ from all contacts with social reality. He 
walked hand in hand with comrade Life. 

“Equally outrageous is the abuse that Mayakovsky 
coulc. not recast the categories of bourgeoise conscious- 
ness to the changed situation. This much maligned 
cons:iousness is, in fact, the spiritual superstructure 
butizessed by the ruling class. To its pole gather the 
quulctative categories which crystalize into a bulwark 
against the revolution. On the one hand it masquerades 
in svademic or classic guises, appealing nostalgically 
to s glorious past; on the other, it trots out myths 
to srve as a refuge from the complex movement of 
sociz] forces. It is the philosophy of Dean Inge, who, 
whils denouncing the idea of the God-state proclaims 
as tae most precious right of man the private property. 
It is also the mind of T. 8. Eliot, who with his deft 
orientation of poetic technique, holds out the solution 
of ~he present day muddles in a ‘classic’ living and 
apprehension of timelessness, 

Revol: against the ruling class was Mayakovsky’s 
life-breath. To which bourgeoise class did he play the 
seccnd fiddle? Did he support Kerensky and his 
pariamentary democracy? Did he invent any myth 
of che inherent isolation of the individual? A pet 
theme of the bourgeoise artist is that politically he is 
wit, the revolution, but in the domain of art his voice 
is :overeign, When did Mayakovsky proclaim this 
phi osophy of the ‘lone wolf’? 

Wher a sociological concept becomes superstition 
it putrefies philosophy and corrupts the spirit of 
science. “Bourgeoise consciousness” acts as the veri- 
tatle blinker over the mind of many a thinker. In the 
universe of Socio-Marxian discourse it is a scaffolding 
within which historical facts are fitted and built up. 
Eus it is a crude mistake to regard the scaffolding as 
the complete structure. 

To seize the point in the muddle controversy it 
is worthwhile examining some of the basic Marxian 
concepts of literature. According to Marxism all art is a 
superstructure on the economic base, But many critics 
have vulgariped this highly meaningful assumption. 
Trey have twisted it to mean that the superstructure 
arses directly and mechanically from the economic 
base. Given the social relations in a particular epoch 
they proceed to deduce the ideological equivalent in 
th2 prevalent art. Marx and Engels never meant any- 
thng so ridiculous and commonplace. 
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The ideological superstructure—or social gonscious- 
ness—is ultimately determined by the economic base, 
true ; but it is removed from the base and connected 
with it through many intermediaries, Theories of 
political doctrine, Jaw, technical sciences, natural 
sciences, etc., are to be found closer to the economic 
base. A change in the social relations, i.e. the economic 
base, hag an instant and direct effect on the laws, 
constitution and economie institutions of the society. 
But says Engels: 

“To the series of ideological spheres which 
soar still higher in space, religion, philozophy and 


art belong.” 
Literature has therefore no mechanical connexion 


with the economic base. 

It is clear that even from an orthodox Marxian 
point of view there is a lag between social conscious- 
ness and social relations, Consciousness as a rule lags 
behind social relationships. Art draws on already 
formed social concepts and adapts them. There can 
not be a complete schism, nor can there be a mecha- 
nical and direct casual relation between social con- 
sciousness and social relations. 

If this assumption is applied to sociological 
criticism it would be clear indeed that Mayakovsky 
could not have burst into proletarian culture in a day, . 
as there was no such culture worth the name. Between 
the October Revolution and 1930, a short span of 
thirteen years, though political and social revolution 
had changed the face of Russia, it could not be said 
that the country had gone communist. The First Five- 
Year Plan had just then got on its feet, the kulaks 
were only gradually disappearing, collective farming 
was yet opposed by the acquisitive instinct of the 
Soviet peasant. Social relations had changed, but social 
consciousness was yet lagging. In fine, the ideological 
superstructure had not become coincident with the 
society. 

If Mayakovsky still derived inspiration from the 
technique of the old masters, and did not surrender 
his art to banality, it was just because of the com- 
parative freedom with which the ideological super- 
structure operates at a distance from the economic 
base. If Mayakovsky was making honest and -earnest 
efforts to reach out to the masses—and adapted his 
vocabulary, idiom and imagery likewise—it was because 
he wanted to fill in the gap between already formed 
social relations and comparatively backward conscious- 
ness of the proletariat. 

The RAPP represented the popular stream at the 
moment. If Mayakovsky did not float with the stream 
it was because he knew it disappeared in a glacial sea ; 
he hated this cold stagnation. The RAPP ‘activities 
reached their culmination in drawing Stalin’s wrath 
upon it. On the 23rd April, 1932, Stalin through one 
decree shattered this mighty orgentsation. Subsequent 
investigation showed that it was manned by a clique 
which had secret affinity with the counter-revolution- 
ists. But the evil’came to an end too late after 
Mayakovsky perished in its deadly coils, 
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Symbolically, Mayakovsky is the grandeur of the 
tragic spirit—the conflict of a true artist with deaden- 
ing regimentation. His essential loyalty was to his art 
and to the people. He is the albatross of Baudelaire 
when the French poet said : 

“The poet is a prince of the clouds, 
, Haunting the tempest and laughing at the archer ; 


. 
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Exiled on the earth among the shouting people, 
His giant wings hinder him from moving.” 


Though with the exception that Mayakovsky’s 
giant wings did not hinder him from moving, for he 
strove to compass the earth, whole, but that his wings 
were being clipped by the censors of human soul. 





SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Some Facts and Figures 
By SHIBSANKAR DUTT & PRAMATHA NATH SIL, s.com. 


In The Modern Review for December, 1948, some facts 
and figures about Banks in India and Pakistan were 
published. In February, 1949, some facts and figures 
regarding cotton mills in the two Dominions have been 
published. This month we are publishing some facts 
and figures regarding the sugar industry in the two 
countries. We also give some facts and figures, which 
are of general interest. 


‘Per capita’ consumption of sugar (pre-war) in 
various countries 


Per head 
United Kingdom 106 Ibs. 
U.S. A. 97 
Brazil 34 ,, 
France 52 ,, 
Australia 146 ,, 
Germany 52 ,, 
Cuba, % ,, 
Java Ll; 
Japan 33, 
South Africa ‘47, 
Netherlands 64 , 
India 6 ,, +24 lbs. of gur 


Table showing variations in per capita consump- 
tions of gur and sugar in certain Rural and Urban areas 
in 1987-38 : : 


Gur Sugar 

Province Urban Total for Urban ‘Total for 

areas theprovince areas the province 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

U. P. 13.2 53.9 58.1 8.3 
Punjab 18.0 23.3 50.4 12.8 
Bengal 15.4 22.8 85.5* 6.3 
Madras 8.9 12,1 51.27 4,4 
Bombay 12.4 14.4 81.4** 16.3 
Sind 6.0 7.2 82.11 17.8 


It will be seen that the consumption of Gur in the 
rural areas is much greater than in the cities or town 
areas ; while that of sugar in cities is from 4 to 13 
times greater than in Villages. F 





* For Calcutta only, $ For Madras City only, ** For Bombay 


Gity only, $ For Karachi only. . 


Geographical distribution of Sugar Mills : 
Union oF Inpia 


Province Cane factories Gur refineries Total 
West Bengal 4 <a 4 
Bihar 32 1 33 
U.P. 71 2 73 
East Punjab 1 1 2 
Madras 13 2 15 
Bombay 10. oe 10 
Orissa 2 ig 2 
States 25 1 24 

Total 158 165 
PAKISTAN 
East Bengal 5 5 
West Punjab 2 2 
N-W. F. Province 2 be 2 
Total 9 as 


_ Of factories in the Union of India 134 were actually 
working in the season 1947-48; the corresponding 
figures for Pakistan were 7 and 9. The sugar produced 
in the Union was 11,76,800 tons, as against 20,866 ions 
in Pakistan. Pakistan’s production is thus 2.25 per cent 
of the Union of India. The area under cane in the 
Union of India is approximately 35,83,000 acres; and 
in Pakistan 6,00,000. Pakistan’s cane area is thus 17 
per cent of the Union area. The area under cane in 
India, viz., 34 million acres, comes to about 2 per cent 
of the cultivated area in India ; and is approximately 
35 per cent of the world’s sugarcane area, 


The average cane-crushing capacity of factories in 
the Union of India, calculated on the basis of tons of 
cane crushed per day of actual working is 742 tons ; 
while the maximum cane-crushizg capacity is 1877 
tons, Thus the Union mills have a total maximum 
capacity of 2,96,236 tons as against Pakistan’s total of 
&,350 tons. Pakistan’s capacity is thus 2.8 per cent 
that of the Union of India. The relative production 
(as also of consumption) of sugar in India and Paki- 
stan is as 3.6:0.3 out of nearly 30 Ibs. of Gur and 
sugar consumed per head in pre-partition India. Paki- 
stan can consume only 2 lbs. But Pakistan’s position 
is not so hopelessly bad, In the above calculations 
sugar or Gur produced from date-palms are mostly left 
out of account. There are lacs of date-palms in 
Eastern Bengal. Some sugar must be produced from 
them. But we are afraid, with the systematic Hindu- 
baiting in Eastern Pakistan and the consequent large- 
scale exodus of Hindus, this branch of sugar industry 
is becoming more and more non-productive. 
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OUR NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Pror. P. S. SASTRI, m.a., mitt. 
University of Saugor, C. P. 


Duera the last two years the question of a national 
language for India has been worrying many persons. 
Peorle have been - busily discussing the claims of 
Hinci, Hindusthani, and Urdu, as if India has no other 
languages worthy of reckoning; or, as if the other 
Indian languages are no languages at all. The name 
of Gandhiji has been unnecessarily dragged into the 
picture. Numerical superiority has been advanced as 
& vemary qualification, as though the hundred 
milLons speaking Hindi or Hindusthani constitute the 


majcrity in a land of three hundred million and odd. 


souls, Many advocates of this language or that have 
even become functional and emotionally excited. 
Leaving aside all these whims, we have to face the 
problem in a cool and dispassionate way, having 
beto~e us the picture of a strong and united India 
we want to build. 

“anguage is one of the chief media through which 
zulture of the people and their nature and outlook 
are revealed. The other media are the fine arts and 
the social framework. At the same time it is only 
language that makes the other two possible. History 
is never tired of telling us that the imposition of an 
aliex. language on the people has in the long run 
proved dangerous for the people speaking that 
language, Hence it is that all educationists are agreed 
that the individual should be taught through his 
mother tongue. Here by education they all rightly 
measn the primary, the secondary, and the University 
stazes. We cannot make an exception at any stage; 
for thereby we will be killing the -chief tenet of 
ecuzation as such. 

Then we are faced with a number of languages in 
Ind.a. In the order of the number of persons speaking 
them, we can enumerate the chief languages of our 
land as Hindi, Telugu, Bengali, Tamil, Marathi, 
Kennada, Gujerati, Malayalam and Oriya. Under 
Hirdi, for “matters of convenience, we are grouping 
the varieties—Hindusthani, Punjabi, Bundelkhandi, 
Beojapuri, Chhattisgarhi and the like. Of course, the 
difzrences among some of these varieties are so great 
as to make them: be treated as different languages. 
These languages are divided by philologists, though 
hastily, into two groups, viz. Aryan and Dravidian. 
Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, and Malayalam are the 
Scuth Indian languages differing widely from the rest 
in assential features. Then again Telugu and Kannada 
hare a good deal of similarity which -distinguishes 
tham very widely from Tamil and Malayalam. Tamil 
lHterature has a history commencing at least fromthe 
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second century before Christ. The literatures of all 
the other Indian languages came into vogue approxi- | 
mately from the tenth century, by which time the | 
days of Sanskrit-and Prakrit were over for all 
practical purposes. 

In this diverse phenomenon we have to remember 
the principle that the national language of a country 
must be.allied to the various languages or dialects of 
the land. It must have strong affinities with them. It 
is clear that Hindi has no affinity with the South 
Indian languages, just as a Southern language, say | 
Telugu, has no vital relation with a northern language. 
In such cases what have we to do? To have one of 
the existing languages, Hindi, as the lingua frenca is 
no solution; for a non-Hindi-speaking individual 
yemains at a disadvantage of learning one more 4 
Janguage than his brother. 

This linguistic divergence has its counterpart in 
the vital differences in the social and economic 
structures of the country. To take one out of many 
points, the North Indian society is characterised by 
the absence. of a strong middle class, while in the 
South a strong and powerful middle class is the bul- 
wark of the society. As a result we cannot have a 
uniform Tenancy legislation throughout India, Our 
politicians probably do not know that the South 
Indian agriculturist belongs to the middle. classes, And 
history, therefore, records this fact by stating that 
while the North lost its freedom from the eleventh 
century onwards, the South enjoyed its freedom till - 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. 

This apart, how are we to solve the language 
problem ? Switzerland has more than seventy per cent 
Germans. Then there are Italians and Frenchmen. 
And this country which is more or less a combination 
of nations, in the strict sense of the term, is still a 
strong country or state; and it is probably the only 
country in a battered continent to maintain her 
liberty, at all costs, Now this country, were’ it to 
follow the reasoning of some of our countrymen, 
ought to have made German its national language. 
But it did not do any such thing. All the three 
languages have equal status, and all of them are the 
national languages. In Canada too we find English 
and French enjoying the same status. Some such solu~- 
tion can be adopted in India too; for we must avoid 
all internal ta¢tions and mutual jealousies. 

But if there are too many national languages, how 
can we maintain. in her provincial understanding, co- 
operation, and unity? What language: -have we to 
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adopt at international assemblies and in our foreign 
policy deliberations ? Simple common sense points out 
that these are two questions, and not one, They are 
totally different from one another. To begin with an 
analogy will be helpful. India is as much a continent 
as Europe, As in our land, so in Europe too there is 
more or less a uniform civilization and a uniform cul- 
tural heritage. No modern country or linguistic area in 
Europe can disown what it owes to ancient Greece. 
This is the vital bond which knits together all the 
European countries. Then there are three very promi- 
nent linguistic families in Europe, viz., the Latin, the 
Teutonic, and the Balto-Slavonic, Here we may note 
that in India too we have the Aryan, Dravidian, and 
Aryo-Dravidian groups. The social structure of Europe 
ig not yet uniform. There is no common single language 
for Europe. Still an important discovery, theory or 
view propounded in one linguistic area of Europe is 
immediately known in the other linguistic areas too. 
A German knows invariably either French or English; 
and an Englishman is conversant with French or 
German. Despite the linguistic diversity and the 
absence of a common language, there is in Europe an 
inter-country understanding and co-operation. No 
European country feels any ignorance about the state 
of affairs of any other European country in the 
various fields of knowledge and activity, This is the 
way of the progressive and progressing nations. The 
same thing is possible in India too. But unfortunately 
so far only the south has been up to the mark and 
more liberal and catholic. The novels of Bankim- 
chandra and others, the stories of Prem Chand and 
Sarat Chandra are too well known in the South Indian 
languages. But how many South Indian celebrities in 
literature are known in the North? This conversation 
and exclusivism makes one feel sceptical about © the 
future of South Indian literatures if a Northern 
language were to be the national language. 

_ Then there is the second question regarding our 
Janguage at the. international assemblies and foreign 
policy diplomacies. At the international conferences 
today we find the delegates of many countries of the 
world, who do not understand the languages of one 
another. Still they, have ready translators who aré 
helping them to carry on briskly. Some such device is 
absolutely necessary in our Central legislature too. 
But the foreign diplomats should know clearly the 
language or languages which they too should pick up. 
This complicates the problem a good deal. India being 
a vast continent inhabited by divergent linguistic and 
‘cultural’ groups, the capital of the country too gets 
involved in this question. The various important 
official heads must be distributed in the various parts 
of the land. Further, a capital at New Delhi is too far 
away from the South. In the interests of national 
unity, a second capital in the South, say, at Hyderabad 
or at Bangalore, is necessary. Considered in this light, 
our language problem is nearer solution. Here two 
alternatives are possible. Because of the great diver- 
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gence between the Northern and Southern larzuages, 
one common language for the whole ccuntry is in- 
advisable, and is even harmful for the unity of the 
country. Having all the Indian languages on at equal 
footing with ro single national language, may seem to 
many as repulsive. Then we should have iwo o- three 
representative languages of India as the rational 
languages. Hindi or Hindusthani can’ pcssibly stand 
for the Northern group of languages. Telugc and 
Kannada differ on the one hand from these N: rthern 
languages, and, on the other from the otLer Scuthern 
languages very widely. At the same time “elugu, 
spoken by nearly forty-five millions, aas  :ertain 
affinities with both these groups of the North and 
South. It is the meeting place of both ‘races and 
cultures. Numerically it comes next to Hind, As 
such Telugu can be taken as the second represcttative 
language. Then there remains the extreme south which 
is dominated by Tamil. This great language s not 
only the oldest in India, but also a distinct reprcsenta- 
tive of a great culture. Its non-Sanskritic natuzte too 
is a factor that cannot be forgotten. Hence with Hindi 
or Hindusthani, we should have both Telugu and 
Tamil. These three can be the national larguages and 
this will minimise the trouble and wastage of energy. 
At the same time this formula will remove all bicker- 
ings and jealousies that are now upsetting, or at Jeast 
trying to upset, the national unity. Bt thee is 
another alternative which is more importan and 
which has greater value. Today those who are Loping 
to make Hindi the national language, are busily. x: nder- 
ing all technical words into Hindi. Here, of course, 
Sanskrit is’coming to their aid. They are deriving or 
coining words from Sanskrit. It has been pointe! out 
by the present writer elsewhere that manr of these 
words_are faulty. Some of the Sanskrit words seem to 
have widely different, and at times opposite mcaaings, 
in the various parts of the country. The meanings of 
some of these Sanskrit words as current in the Morth, 
ere not the same as that prevailing in the South, That 
apart these points are doing two things. In the first 
place, their Sanskritised Hindi is more difficult than 
Sanskrit itsel!. In the second place between a San_krit- 
ised Hindi and Sanskrit the difference is onc of verbal 
inflexion. Instead of picking up this new larguage one 
may profit himself much by arguing profisiency in 
Sanskrit which is the language of Indian erlture. And 
hence this second alternative turns upon h: ving 
Sanskrit as our common and only national Janguage. 

Let us face the facts squarely. Let us for a moment 
divert our attention from the Government of the 
country to kjfe of the country. We have imported into 
our midst many western political and economic insitu- 
tions and factors. Yet these have not shaken the ylace 
of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, tae Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. Many of our political 
leaders and administrators have faith in these as the 
true promoters of peace and happines among 
humanity. For the social structure, for the securit- of 
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life en1 property, and for national harmony, many of 
our coantrymen look to these and to the Ccde of 
Manu for guidance. From the day a Hindu is born 
—and in some cases even before his birth—till long 
after =e is dead, all the essential rites are undergone 
througi Sanskrit. In ancient times Sanskrit gave the 
necesscry inspiration and impetus to the coun:y to 
live as cultured men. If we cannot live as cultured 
people who cares for existing in a lifeless political 
institation which is proved by adult suffrage and 
wage-zarning machinery? Healthy politics and just 
econonic adjustments are possible only where they 
are bermonised with the culture of the land. 

Ent there are some who ignore facts and fondly 
think that Sanskrit is a dead language like Latin. 
Latin, be it dead, was never a language of the people 
in Exvope. But Sanskrit was and is the language of 
the people of India. In ancient times all the scientific 
and technical works too were written in Sanskrit. Even 
the carpenter should know Sanskrit to plan the 
temp:s and the house alike. The sculptor had to know 
Sanskvit for carving out the divine idol. And so too 
the paysicians, astrologers had to know Sanskrit, Then 
agair. consider the Indian languages. Remove from 
them all the Sanskrit words and see how they remain. 
They can then scarcely be called Janguages. The 
culture of the whole of Eastern and South-Eastern Asia 
is based on Sanskrit; and Sanskrit, therefore, is the 
only language which the whole of this part of Asia 
can Saim as its own. 

Za India too Sanskrit alone can unite us together 
permenently into a single cultural unit. All the various 
languages and literatures of India have some sort of 
unity or relation or affinity because of Sanskrit, and 
becaztse of the culture symbolised in and manifested 
by Sanskrit. If the proceedings of the central legis- 
lature, of the law-courts, of the international assem- 
blies and the like, along with the Constitution of 
Indiz are recorded in Sanskrit, there can be and will 
be cniform renderings in all the Indian languages. 
Ther alone we can have uniformity in our day-to-day 
prob.ems and activities. 

But some frighten us by saying that Sanskrit is 
a very dificult language, and that its grammar is too 
heavy. Here we have to bear in mind two things, In 
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‘the first place, the change to Sanskrit will be gradual. 


In the second place, Sanskrit can be simplified, and it ig 
done so. Basic Sanskrit is very easy and convenient. 
And having Sanskrit as our national language is not 
tantamount to inflicting an alien language and 
literature on an unwilling population. It is our own 
language and we require it; for political and economic 
freedom is baseless if it is divorced from cultural free- 
dom and cultural unity which is natural and spon- 
taneous to all the linguistic areas. It is only the 
‘Modern Education’ minority that can oppose this: A 
referendum on this question will tell us plainly that 
the people want Sanskrit. At any rate the question of 
a national language can be amicably settled if we 
adopt Sanskrit, which will in fact enrich our various 
languages. And Jet us face the people in the next elec- 
tions having this as the vital question to be settled. 
Everywhere in the villages of the non-Hindi-speaking 
areas, the demand is for Sanskrit. 

If Sanskrit were accepted as our national language, 
all the controversies, jealousy, suspicion, distrust and 
fantacism will disappear. We have to educate our 
youngsters through their mother tongue even at the 
University stage, if we mean following the sane and 
healthy principles of education. Since the subjects will 
be taught through the mother tongue, it is meaningless 
to make the mother tongue a subject for compulsory 
study. By making it optional, we will reduce the 
burden of the youngsters. Then every individual will 
have to study Sanskrit which is the language of his 
culture ; and if it were accepted as national language, 
well and good. Next, English is indispensable not only 
for international purposes but for technical and scienti- 
fic purposes Thereby every Indian will have to learn 
compulsorily only English and Sanskrit. After a time, 
when we are able to stand on our own legs and when 
we are capable of making progress we can discard 
Englisn too. And with Sanskrit, Asian unity under 
the guidance and leadership of India is practicable. 
Hence we have to turn our own attention in this 
direction instead of bothering about one language or 
other from the chaotic and fanatic present. “Sanskrita” 
itself means ‘refined? ‘cultured’ Let us think in terms 
of Indian culture as a whole, and hence recognise that 
Sanskrit alone can be our national language. 











CERTAIN ASPECTS OF AGRARIAN REFORMS 


By Dr. BALJIT SINGH, pho., pitt. 
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Wuar should be the policy objective in a scheme of 
agrarian reforms ? High and stable agricultural incomes 
might appear as commendable targets. In its practical 
aspect it would mean raising the chronically ‘depressed’ 
incomes in agriculture to parity with incomes outside it 
at an ascending level compatible with full employment. 
But an overcrowded agriculture can nowhere realize it. 
Instability in agricultural incomes is not caused simply 
by farm output variability. To an equal degree it is due 
to fluctuations in demand originating in urban industrial 
economy, industrial unemployment both at home and 
abroad, and lack of balance in the equilibrium of occupa- 
‘tions or the absence of alternative opportunities. 
Obviously, agrarian reforms would fall too short to 
remedy: these maladjustments which call forth for a more 
elaborate apparatus for their treatment, say, largely of 
fiscal-monetary type. 


Increased agricultural production has also been sug- 
gested, both as a ground and an objective of agrarian 
reforms, A target like this may have an attraction for a 
short period but as a secular goal its advocacy can be 
based only on an obsession of over-population, such as 
oppressed Malthus. Beyond the transition period its con- 
summation would make prospects in agriculture very 
bleak indeed. Demographically, we are passing from 
Notestein’s ‘high growth potential’ type to the stage of 
‘transitional growth,’ and after the transition the food 
supply would exceed demand. An over-all increase of 
fifty per cent or even less of agricultural produce in the 
immediate future might create a serious glut in the 
market that no administration would find easy to resolve. 
Agricultural production in the country has not been 
keeping pace with population ; or, demand has outpaced 
internal supply ; and yet, it is seldom realized that the 
gulf is not very wide. In the inter-war period the farmer 
was steeped deep in a severe depression for more than a 
decade with an output not much higher than at present. 
Without the crisis caused by the last war it is not certain 
that he would have been out of it even now. High gear 
economies as of the U.S.A. find agricultural surpluses 
begging for a market, a normal feature of their farm 
problem. The income elasticity of farm products records 
a declining trend as incomes rise. Maladjustments in the 
present demand and supply should not of course be 
carried forward. At the same time economic analysis 
certainly points out to the fallacy of gearing permanently 
the pattern of production to crisis levels. , 

Underemployment on a mass scale in the countryside 
is caused by overcrowding but its burden is increased 
by maldistribution of resources and total product. This 
is the core of our agricultural problem—the canker in 
its economy. Agrarian reforms can effectively be ‘utilized 
to minimize its burden by a re-allocation of resources with 
a view to bring about economy and admit technological 


-and insecurity 


advances. Such can be the true policy objective n this 
sphere. ‘ 

Appraising very roughly and without any clzim te 
statistical accuracy, which is not practical with the .elp 
of available data, it may be stated that agricultural ncome 
in the United Provinces is divided among 23 -ni_lior 
recipients, belonging to certain broad groups, who-e res- 
pective shares including transfer gains, such as intcres: 
receipts in a depression year like that of 1934-35 ou oz 
a total of Rs. 93.29 crores, are tentatively worked ou at 
follows: 

DistRiBuTION or AcricuLtureE Income 


Class Number of Per cent Skar. in 
earners to total tot.l cgri 
cu.tu. al 
incor e 
per c=nt 
1. Zemindars paying a land 
revenue of more than 
Rs, 1 lac. 29 gate c 
2. Zemindars paying a 
land revenue of more 
than Rs. 10,000 390 eins 12.5 
3. Zemindars paying a land 
revenue of more 
than Rs, 250 30,000 -001 =3C.0 
4. Zemindars paying a 
land revenue of less 
than Rs. 250 1.99 Millions 8.3 20 0 
5. Tenants 12.28 95 51.4 38 0 
6. Sub-tenants 4,12 +5 17.2 70 
7. Agricultural 
labourers 5.0 % 20.9 50 


There is some overlapping and double counting 2f 
incomes in this formulation while the post-war priciag 
has improved on this framework in certain respects; 
yet the general features remain basically the same. A-d 
the United Provinces has not an exclusive pattern, Tue 
very inequitable distribution of income depresses tue 
standard of living of an overwhelming majority marLec_y 
below the level at which it can be maintained wih 
proper justice in it, 

Further, the cultivated area is so distribuie. xn 
individual family holdings as to enable a small min -ri-y 
to exploit labour of ‘vast sections in a village commtni y 
by sub-letting and engaging hired workers. Not only it is 
inhospitable to the application of scientific technique n 
farming but pulls down the standard of farming redusirg 
the total agricultural income and aggravating instak_li-y 
by ruling out methods and praczices 
incorporating adaptation and accommodation to natar.l 
forces: In the United Provinces, the distribution of the 
cultivated area among the farmers is as follows: 





TeSTRIBUTION OF LAND- AMONG THE CULTIVATORS 
Averare holding “ Nuniber of Per cent Per cent of 


2 cultivators to total total culti- 
' vated area 

_ ; held 
Exceacing 25 acres 1.14 laes 0.9 12.9 
Excesring 14 acres 4.0 $6 3.3 25.3 
Exceecing 10 acres but a 
not more than 14 acres 3.44 ,, 2.8 9.8 
Exceecing 5 acres but not 
more than 10 acres 15.63 ,, 12.7 26.1 
Exceeding 2 acres but not 
more than 5 acres 31.25 ,, 25.4 24.7 
2 acres or less 68.45, 55.8 14.1 
Not exceeding 5 acres 26.43 ,, 21.5 2.2 


_More than 25 per cent of the total cultivated area 
is held by about 3 per cent of the cultivators whereas 
21.5 >er cent of the families have no more than 2.2 
_per csnt of the total. Such distribution of economic 
resources works unfavourably against the human agent 
whese exploitation as a sub-tenant, share-cropper or hired 
worker becomes almost inevitable. The people and 
admiristration are both faced with a fait accompli in this 
set u>. According to the figures of the U. P. Zemindari 
Abolition Committee, there are no less than 4 million 
Khaias of sub-tenants including those of tenants of Sir 
and Xhudkasht and those occupying land without con- 
sent. Unrecorded sub-letting, as is revealed by private 
investigations, is in addition very widely prevalent 
particularly in the eastern parts and the permanently 
settled areas. 

Eationalisation of such small-scale farming Hes in the 
direc-ion of a gradual replacement of the family-holdings 
by ccmmunity farms of an optimum size through planned 
co-operation and introduction of a progressive system of 
land. tenures based on the institution of collective 
ownzzship of land by the village community functioning 
as ax autonomous republic under a system of decentralized 
ecanemy and distributive justice. 

Such communal organisation can be achieved through 
zollowing measures : 


1. Abolition of all forms of non-cultivating 
private rights in land including (a) the right of 
raceiving rent whether by letting or sub-letting, (b) the 
p-ivilege to share crop, and (c) the freedom to operate 
through permanent hired or contract labour. 

2. Elimination of all forms of absentee culti- 
vation and cultivation by those engaged in other 
callings particularly public employments, trades and 
Uberal professions. 

3. Making all agricultural land non-transferable 
‘amd non-heritable by private individuals. 

4. Vesting the collective ownership of land in 
the village community, which should have full freedom 
b redistribute land, rationalize farming and collect 
sich dues as are necessary to discharge its own 
chligations including village expenses and any taxes, 
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5. Replacement of Jand-revenue by an agricultural 
tax on-the total: farm produce in a’ village and 
assessed on the village community. 

Since private rights in land-ownership would pass to 
village communities they should bear all the burden of 
compensation to individuals. The provincial governments 
should do no more than offer necessary facilities for such 
compulsory acquisition on a uniform scale and their 
revenues should not be burdened by or hypothecated to 
the costs of abolition of private rights. 

To replace present tenures by communal ownership 
of land and individual family-type holdings by community 
farms, which would have the obligation to employ: all 
permanent resident agriculturists in a village on an 
equitable basis, ‘gradualness’ rather than a sudden break 
from the past shall have to be adopted to smoothen 
transition. During the transitition period progress would 
lie in the following directions : 

I. Immediate assumption of all estate manage- 
ment by the Provincial Government in the capacity of 
tmustees as is done in the U. P, when a mahal is 
declared Kham. No compensation would be required at 
this stage as private profits shall be given back to 
individuals, up to a maximum limit as an anti- 
inflationary measure, after deducting costs of collec- 
tion, public dues and zemindari expenses, 

2. Vesting of cultivating rights in actual tillers of 
the soil whether they be chief tenants, sub-tenants tr 
share-croppers. These rights should not be trans- 
ferable but may be relinquished in favour of the 
village community which may be required to reimburse 
an outgoing cultivator for his permanent investments of 
a capital character in land. 

3. Imposing a maximum limit of say 20 acres on 
family holdings and abrogation of the rights of 
absentee cultivators or those cultivating through hired 
labor in favour of the farm servants. All farms above 
the size of 50 acres should he converted into co- 
operative or collective units with suitable government 
subsidies to determine the best type or types of com- 
munity farms. 

4. Combination in farming to be encouraged by 
schemes of compulsory consolidation of cropping, co- 
operative ownership of farm equipment and machinery 
and withdrawal of all public aid to stabilize family. 
type holdings. : ; 

5. On the model of British Agricultural Act 1948, 
government should prescribe each year minimum acre- . 
age yields to improve the productive efficiency of farms, 
A fall in production below the prescribed minimum 
should be punishable by termination of cultivating 
rights in individual family holdings. 

Experience gained during jthis period’ should be 
utilized in finalising the scheme of compensation, whose 
payment should be spread over a long period to avoid 
any inflationary impacts, flight of capital from the country- 
side and aggravation of cyclical movements. The amount 
instead of being assessed as value should take the form 
of ‘compensatory payments’ for loss of income to stabilize 


demand and minimise incidence of unemployment. Varying 
multiples at which current incomes should be ‘capitalized 
and yarying rates of interest at which the amount should 
be immobilized for gradual release would best secure this 
purpose. If co-operation is to be trusted as the best lever 
for résuscitating the village cconomy, payments by the 
village communities can easily be arranged through long- 
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term Joans from the village co-operatives, raising the 
necessary finances by compulsory fixed depcits of com- 
pensation amount. By a happy marriage of tke indigenous 
forms of communal organisation with modern. practices in 
co-operation alone can be born a new society enjoying 
social security and distributive justice drawn from full 
employment and technological advances. 





. 


COLOUR BAR AND RACE DISCRIMINATION IN EAST AFRIC 


By M. J. 


Natives. How 1] hate the word! You may ask what is 
in a name. Well, what is in it? The Oxford Dictionary 
defines the word ‘native’ as: ‘One born or whose parents 
are domiciled in a place.” But that is not all, it goes 
on: “A member of non-European or uncivilized race.” In 
East Africa and especially in Kenya it has been made to 
mean the Aftican. The Africans are, therefore, discri- 
minated against not as Africans but as Natives—with a 
capital ‘N’, This word is a symbol of colour bar and 
race discrimination in East Africa. Go through the 
Streets of Nairobi for example, and you will meet it at 
every corner. In public parks you see places reserved 
“for Natives only” or “For Europeans only.” Some 
times—“for Non-Natives only,’ at others “For Non- 
Europeans only.” Go to bus stands or to public lavato- 
ries and you cannot but meet this word beneath which 
the Africans groan. Yes, Africans. The Puropeans 
think the name is too good, so instead of calling him an 
African they call him a Native. That is how he is known 
to the law. To the law he is not an African but a 
Native, . re ae 
I am often asked whether the caste system exists in 
Last Africa. My answer is: Yes. But our caste system is 
not founded on any religion existing under the sun but 
on colour. The Europeans constitute what may be termed 
. the first caste, the Brahmins—the Aristocrats of East 
Africa. The Indians come next and the Africans come 
last. Supposing there are 3 clerks, all. working at the 
same kind of work with the same educational qualifications 
and the same responsibility, the European may get say 
600|- shillings, the Indian 175|- shillings and the African 
75|- shillings per month. People are paid in East Africa 
not according to merit but according to the colour of 
their skin, This is justice and anybody who has the 
impudence to rise and challenge the system is merely 
an irresponsible agitator. Any one raising the cry 
“Equal pay for equal work” is just a “semi-educated 
native politician.” The Europeans labour much to prove 
that they are just townsfolk who know nothing about the 
conditions in the country and so are not fit to represent 
African opinion generally. 
An institution which depicts colour bar in action 
better than any other is what is known as “the Kipande” 
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—the Native Registration Certificate. I have one before 
me now as I write this. It is issued under the Native 
Registration Ordinance, 1921. Every African over 18 un- 
less especially exempted must have it. Thee has been 
much agitation against this Kipande but it -akes long— 
one might say too long—in going. In the meantime the 
poor “Native” must go on carrying it. He i. obliged by 
law to carry about his Kipande and to prod:ce it when- 
ever and wherever asked for by the police. Failure to 
produce the Kipande upon being requested to do so is a 
punishable offence under the Native Registraticn Ordinance, 
1921, 

Nothing could depict the spirit of colsur bar and 
race discrimination in Kenya better than the Kipande. 
Only the Africans have to carry it. Jt is «f social and 
economic importance. First, it is an identizcation certi- 
ficate, but instead of bearing the owner’s chotograph it 
bears instead his left thumb impression. his as they 
say helps the police in detecting crime. I is also an 
instrument for keeping the labourer’s wages low. It was 
originally designed for farm labourers whc were (and 
still are) paid hardly Sh. 8|- a month. The wages are 
entered in the: Kipande by each employer so that any 
employer knows what the last one paid, aad the poor 
labourer has hardly a chance of improving is lot. But 
the mischief does not end here. The laboursr is at the 
mercy of the white employer because upon being engaged 
the employer signs in the Kipande and tLe labourer 
cannot leave unless he has been signed off. Yurthermore, 
he cannot be reemployed until the old maaer has put 
his signature-on the discharge column. Oczherwise the 
poor Native is regarded as deserter and guilty of contra- 
vening the Native Registration Ordinance +f 1921. IE 
you care to turn the other side of the Kipande, you will 
read notes for the guidance of an employ-r engaging 
the owner of the certificate. The following rrovisions. I 
think, will attract your eye: 

1. Within 48 hours of engaging th= owner of 
this certificate the employer shall sign h.m on ink, 
in columns 1 to 5 overleaf. The entry of smployment 
should be made on the top unused line etc. etc. 

At the same time the employer shall keep a rec vd 

- of his number, name, and date of engagement. (lf 
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this is not done the employer «will not be able to report 
his number, and name if he deserts.) 
* * * 

3. No employer shall engage the owner of this 
carificate if it bears an endorsement of engagement 
ht none of discharge unless the permission of a 
Registration Officer is first obtained in writing. 

= * * 

6. Failure to comply with any of the above pro- 
visions constitutes a contravention of the Native Regis- 
tration Ordinance, 1921, 

In case of the decease of the holder of this 
cattificate, or any person finding the same, it should 
he sent, together with its container, to the nearest 
District Commissioner or to the Chief Registrar of 
Natives, P.O. Box 322, Nairobi. 

Trank God the deceased is not required to produce 


the Etpande in heaven! 


Tae Europeans, not content with having appropriated. 


best lands in Kenya which have been set aside for 
the exclusive use of the Whites, the White Highlands, 
are exploiting cl:eap African labour and have devised the 
Kipenje as an effective means of keeping the wages of 
the lgbourer down. You see the poor labourer has no 
chance of improving his lot. He has not yet developed 
his Tzade Unions and so he is at the mercy of White 
exploi ation. He has no means of bargaining for a better 
lot amd he is denied even the liberty of leaving a bad 
job hawever dissatisfied he may feel. Not only the 
labourers but all Africans educated or un-educated are 
obliged to carry about this hateful document. You see, 
the A-rican is a potential source of cheap labour to Euro- 
pean settlers backed and subsidised by the Government. 
He iv obliged to produce it whenever and wherever it is 
required of him by a policeman. One must have been a 
Native to appreciate the annoyance caused by this certi- 
ficate You cannot (i.e, if you are an African) walk 
about the streets of a town without a Kipande but you 
are apprehensive of being asked to produce it at every 
corne:, failing which you are‘ imprisoned. Only the 
Africans have to carry the Kipande. The Europeans and 
the Indians move about freely. 

You can find instances of race discrimination every- 
where, Even to go to the pictures when I left Nairobi 
a yecr ago Africans had to have special passes for the 
cinema halls. The story goes that there was a fight 
in ore of the theaters-in which an African and a Euro- 
pean were involved, the object of the quarrel being an 
African girl! The African as usual was blamed for it 
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and ever since any African who wished to go to the 
cinema halls—you see most of the theatres in Nairobi are 
owned by one big monopoly—was required to take a 
pass given him by the manager of the New Theatres Ltd., 
upon giving an undertaking for orderly behaviour. And 
even then only the front rows were reserved for him. 

Many hotels in Nairobi and other important towns 
are closed to the Non-Europeans. Of course, Africans 
serve in them but they cannot be served in them. There 
is a story of an African leader from West Africa who 
was touring the continent. A week back he had been 
received in audience at the Buckingham Palace and found 
worthy of being invited to a Royal Party. But in these 
far removed East African dominions of His Majesty the . 
door of one “Africa Hotel” was closed against him be- 
cause he was African! 

The policy of segregation or as has come to be known 
in the South as “apartheid” is also seen in the means of 
transport and communication. Africans may not travel 
in the same railway compartment as the Europeans or 
the Indians. The three are rigidly segregated. The 
African often gets the worst of.the bargain in’ railway 
accommodation. Waiting rooms are not for passengers 
travelling this or that class but for this or that race. The 
Europeans are assumed to travel first class, the “Asiatics” 
second, and the “Natives” third, the waiting rooms are 
fixed accordingly and even if an African travels first class 
he has to go to a third class waiting room and brave all 
its horrors. 

Tt is therefore no matter for surprise if an African 
on breathing a freer atmosphere abroad feels a great 
sense of relief. For once he can move about freely as 
a human being. As soon as | landed at Bombay last 
year I felt the difference. I could go anywhere I Jiked 
provided my pocket could afford it. I could go into a 
hotel, walk into a restaurant, go to a picture house—do 
all these without the colour of my skin being enquired 
inte. There were no more “For Natives only” or “For 
Europeans Only.” This experience which an African 
undergoes abroad is such that were it not for the desire 
to double back and liberate his people, he would not | 
desire to return; because like it or not he is. better off 
abroad than at home. Abroad he is a human being—an 
African, but in Kenya he is a Native and much less 
than a human being. So you see why I hate the word 
“Natives.” It signifies foreign domination and exploita- 
tion of the Fatherland, and is a measure of the amount 
of true liberty, equality and justice which prevail in 
British East Africa. Pax Britannica! 
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THE CYNOSURE OF SANCHI: By Bhikkhu 
Metteyyai: Edited by Brahmachari Devapriya Vali- 
singha. Mahabodhi Society, Colombo. Pp. 86. 


Written by a pious and venerable monk of 
Ceylon on the auspicious occdsion of the exhibition 
of the relics of the Buddha’s chief disciples at Colombo 
last year, this short but readable work contains & 
number of useful notes on the «antiquities of Sanchi, 
that hill of shrines in the Malwa tableland, from which 
Sir Alexander Cunningham recovered the relies in the 
middle of the last century. The author's notes are 
frequently accompanied by interesting quotations from 
the Pali Canon and the inscriptions of the great 
Empcror Asoka as well as from the works of standard 
authors from Cunningham to Marshall and Foucher. 
To this the author has added interesting accounts of 
the blessings brought to India as well as Ceylon by 
the advent “of Buddhism. He has also given us a vivid 
description, against the background of neglect and 
persecution to which Buddhism was subjected under 
Portuguese and Duteh rule in the past and the 
educational influences of Christian missionaries i 
recent times, of the impetus which the pious people 
of the Island have gained from the arrival of the 
relics in their midst last year. An appendix contains 
the text of the correspondence carried on by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society with the 
Government of India for the return of the relics from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London where 
they had been lying for nearly a century. The value 
of this work, which contains a number of sketches of 
the relic casket inscriptions, would have been enhanced 
by the addition of a nian and a chronological table as 
well as an iUusfration of the relics themselves. 

U. N. Guosxar 


MAGADHA ARCHITECTURE AND CULTURE: 
By Sris Chandra Chatteriee, C.E., Sthapatyavisarad. 
University of Calcutta. 1942. One map and thirty 
plates. Pp. xeviti + 112. 


The book under review is a curicus pee of 
two parts which could have been kept separate from 
one another without anybody noticing it. In the first 
part, the author has tried to reconstruct a picture of 
the cultural life of Magadha through successive ages. 
For this purpose, he has utilized such evidence as is 
.vailable from contemporary sculpture as well as 
literature, both sacred and secular. The second part 
is more an essty on some fundamental problems 
relating to architecture, namely, its relation to life 
and nature. There are occasional references to Magadha 
and its past, but they do not so much” form: part of 
an argument in favour ef the immediate issue. 

After laying down some principles, the author 
proceeds to a practical consideration of how a revival 
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can be brought about in Indian architecture todaz ; 
for he considers this to be as necessary in 2 renascent 
national life, as laying the foundation prorerly is Zor 
any building operation. Mr. Chatterjee’s mission ry 
zeal is evident through all the pages; end, in xis 
enthusiasm in enlisting the reader’s sympathy, he 
then proceeds to describe certain recent a:chitectural 
designs which combine traditional, artisti: conce ‘ts 
with modern, utilitarian ones. He even ges so -Ar 
as to acquaint the reader with how important men 2! 
over the world have expressed their sympathy w:‘h 
the revival movement associated with ths pahers 
name in Iridia. 

We are sure the reader will share with he author 
of the book, his feelings towards Indiz’s artis~ic 
achievements in the past, and his just claim: that any 
new movement,in national reconstruction siould not 
fail to profit. ‘by the ideals embodied in then. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : By O. C Gangoli. 
Kutub/Publishers, Windy Hall Lane, Bombcy 6. 19:8. 
Pp,-72 including text and 109 plates or figrres. Prire 
Rs. 5-8. 


The book was originally published from the office 
of the Rupam in Calcutta in 1928, and confained the 
observations of the celebrated art-critic on the origin 
and development of Indian architecture. We ire grate 
ful to the present publishers for having o1¢e mor> 
made it available to the public. One is merel- to nol> 
that there has been no alteration in the tert of th 
book. 

Nima Kumaa Boss 


IQBAL: THE POET AND HIS MESSAGE: Bi: 
Sachchidananda Sinha. Published by Ram Narain La 
Allahabad. 1947. Pp. 612. Price Rs. 8. 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal shares with Rabirdranath 
the fame of having attained to rare poetic excellence 
in modern India. Indian culture in the t-ventieth 
century will long bear the impress of these two 
personalities, and their influence will be felt in matters 
berond the immediate scope of noetrv. Thry have 
not been mere poets. but nation-builders; rot in- 
different to the struggles of humanity after trath and 
perfection, but leaders in the search after them; not 
apart from their nation. but its accredited rep-esenta- 
tives. It has been quite in the fitness of things shat an 
eminent scholar like Dr. Sachchidananda Sinka has 
devoted so much time and energy to the recourting of 
the achievements of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. 

Dr. Sinha, now on the verge of 80, has ozcupied 
important and responsible positions in the cultural life 
of the country—in politics, in education, in journalism. 
His extensive reading in poetry and philosopl y and 
his intimate knowledge of Persian and Urdu. xo less 
than his ardent nationalism and liberal humanit7 have 
made him a worthy exponent of the poetry of Sir 
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Muhanmad Iqbal. A wise head on ever young 
shoulders, he has interpreted Sir Muhammad Iqbal to 
the youth of the present generation with a sympathy 
hardly to be paralleled. 

Ard he has been thorough in his method. Appa- 
rently he has not neglected any phase in his estimate 
of the poet. He has investigated into the religious, 
political and philosophical background, and has_also 
given us an idea of the literary value of Iqbal’s Urdu 
and Persian poetry, including a comment on his 
attitude towards mysticism or Sufism. As a poet- 
philosopher, as an exponent of the cultural unity of 
India, as an eminent humanist, Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
etlag be appraised in addition to his being a mere 
poet. 


But the author has not been eager to-rush to 


conclrsions. He has not scrupled to take pains to raise - 


fundsmental questions. He has tried to present Sir 
Muhbemmad Iqbal as a religious poet, as an interpreter 
of Isam. But the author has his own interpretation 
as tc the objective of Islam. “Islam is, in substance, 
a telgion possessing great powers of elasticity and 
resilience, and also it has inherent in it a remarkable 
capadty for making progress from good to better, 
and Irom better to best. Islam also possessed in its 
very warp and woof (the Quran) the elements of 
pragtess by process of adaptation to the ever-changing 
needs and requirements of humanity, and of advancing 
along the march of events.” But during the last few 
centuries Islam has lost this power of adaptation, in 
our author’s opinion, and we are told that Iqbal has 
misiaterpreted or at any rate has misconceived the 
Qurenic teachings. 

The author. in support of his standpoint, cites 
freexy from such thinkers as Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer. from the opening verses of the Quran, and such 
eminent persons as Dr. Syed Ameer Ali, Dr. Hafiz 
Syed. Nawab Akbar Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad. 
and Sir Mirza Ismail. He has gone to Alberuni and 
caualted his views on Indian culture and Islami; he 
has quoted i extenso the opinions of Prof. S. Khuda 
Bakhsh. In short, a liberal and rationalistic inter- 
n-ezation of Islam, and not of a dogmatic assertion. 
is favoured by our author. The poet’s outlook resulted 
in his denunciation of Plato—not, according to the 
author, a sign of mental balance. 

Between the dogmatic champions of Islam and the 
liberal ones, there was bound to be considerable diver- 
gerce of opinion, and that} more than on one point. 
It coloured the poet’s views on pantheistic Sufism ; 
“(Le nobler type of idealistic philosophy” in Islam 
‘the words within the quotation marks are taken from! 
the Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Syed Ameer Ali’s Spirit of Islam) 
has been. says Dr. Sinha, “not only ignored, but 
emphatically opposed and condemned.” 


This attitude must have narrowed and crippled 
1h spirit of poetry in Iqbal in no small measure, as 
may be gathered from our author’s comparison between 
the poet on the one hand and Ghalib and Hali on the 
other ; again, between the poet on the one hand, and 
neets like Kalidas, Dante, Goethe and Rabindranath 
ct the other. Great literature can never lose its 
claracter of greatness and literary worth; the treat- 
went must be elevating, it must be invested with 
heauty and sincerity. It is here that Dr. Sinha finds 
Icebal lacking ; for he notes in the poet’s work “much 
tbgmatic preaching, on subjects theological and 
riilosophical, much uncritical criticism of what he 
dslikes.” but Httle or no ‘inspiration’ in the sense jn 
thich Plato understood it. This view is shared by Prof. 
Falimuddin Ahmed, whose opinion as expressed in his 
Crdu Shairi per ek Nazar is quoted by Dr. Sinha as 
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summing up the estimate of Iqbal as a poet: “Iqbal 
was a poet for whom Urdu poetry had been waiting. 
He was conversant with the literature of the Hast and 
the West. He understood the meaning of poetry. He 
could have done all that he wished. It was not difficult 
for him to enthrone Urdu poetry on the highest peak 
of glory. But he did not give his thought to it.” Dr. 
Sinha makes similar remarks and what he says 
practically amounts to this: Iqbal burnt his incense 
at the altar not of poetry, but of theology. 

Why Iqbal fails to appeal to non-Muslim readers 
has been discussed at length in Chapter se 

The positive fact, however, of Iqbal’s greatness 
has to be brought out. He is neither for the Hast nor 
for the West, but for Islam, for Islam to him stands 
for active and complete co-operation ‘with the forces 
of good. The world has suffered long from the on- 
slaughts of Iblis in various forms; now it is Western 
(or Eastern) imperialism, now it is the communism 
of Marx: They are ‘but variations of the same 
scourge. The way to safety lies through the conscious- 
ness of man’s divine origin—and the poet has a distinct 
role to play, for he is not a mere poet, he is also the 
thinker, the preacher, the fighter. There is no doabt 
that Iqbal comes here perilously near to dogmatism, 
and critics will differ in their estimate of him accord- 
ing to their judgment, whether the poet allowed this 
dogmatism (as Dr. Sinha thinks) to overcloud his 
poetry or not. 14 

Any way, Dr. Sinha’s book will be a valued contri- 
bution on the subject; he writes from the fullness of 
knowledge and with enthusiasm. 

: P. R. Sen 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PAINTERS: By 
G. Venkatachalam. Nalanda Publications, Bombay. 
Thirteen halftone blocks and two colour plates. 
Pp. 120. Price Rs. 8-4. 


This volume of fifteen unpretentious essays on 
fifteen modern Indian painters, of which eight (N. lL. 
Bose, Devi Roy Chowdhury, 8S. Ukil, Asit Haldar, 
Mukul Dey, Promode Chatterjee, Pulin Bihary Dutt 
and Venkatappa) are disciplies of Abanindra Nath 
Tagore, gives a panoramic view of a phase of modert 
Art-culture, initiated by the father of modern Indian 
paintings. ach essay is prefaced by a _ halftone 
reproduction of the artist concerned. Unfortunately, 
the specimens chosen do not always correctly represent 
the best or the typical work of each artist. The author, 
a well-known journalist, interested in Indian Art, dis- 
arms all criticisms by indicating his modest plan in 
publishing this volume: “I have not attempted any 
biographical or critical studies of their lives but have 
merely recorded my impressions of their personalities 
and my reactions to their pictures. This book is, at 
best, » modest introduction to their art,” 9 remark 
which all reviewers will heartily endorse. He writes 
in a racy and attractive style—free from technical 
jargons—which scare away the average man from 4 
study of art. The Appendix. originally a reply to 
Beverley Nichol’s foolish and ill-tempered verdict on 
Indian artists, briefly swmmarises the outstanding 
tharacters of Indian Art, which will be useful to all 
beginners. In new India, in a new set-up, all national- 
ists should take a greater and more live interest in 
contemporary productions of Art than that extended 
in the past. And Mr. Venkatachalam’s book will un- 
doubtedly offer a very useful help. It is unfortunate 
that the book is marred by a “school-boy howler”. 
The frontispiece, “Buddha and his Disciples” by 
Venkatappa is described “as one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the modern Indian Art,” which is.very mis- 
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leading, and, defames the author’s own reputation for 
connoisseurship. This should be omitted in later 
editions. KaunDINya 


EUROPE LOOKS AT ee : By Alex Aronson. 
Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Price Rs. 6. 

Dr. Aronson’s two other books, Rabindranath 
Through Western Eyes and Romain Rolland, have 
earned him high reputation. The present volume _is 
another feather to his cap. This book aims at explain- 
ing the cultural relations between India and the West 
and at the assessment of India’s contribution to the 
complicated texture of European culture. It traces 
European response to India, against an historical and 
sociological background, from Voltaire to Aldous 
Huxley, and shows how this response has fructified. 
Incidentally this book also explains the general 
philosophy of the leaders-of thought in relation to 
their response to Indian culture. This book will be of 
great_help in promoting understanding between India 
and Europe, now that India is independent and has 
taken her due place in the comity of nations. 


8s. K. 
SANSKRIT 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PALI 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY: By 
FE. W. Adikaram, M.A. Ph.D. (Lond.). The Adyar 
Library. Price Rs. 6. - 

We have here descriptions of 51 manuscripts, all 
written in the Sinhalese script and all but one on 
palm-leaf. These relate to Buddhist works in Pali-with 
one in the Sinhalese language. The manuscripts which 
do not generally bear any date are comparatively 
modern. The one described as fairly old contains a 
figure which presumably refers to the date of copying 
(e.9., 1838 not unlikely of the Saka era). The oldest 
and most interesting manuscript descrbied in the 
volume consists of 28 copperplates, dated 1813 A.D. 
(1735 Saka era) and contains the texts of two Pali 
Suttas with explanatory notes in Sinhalese on one of 
them. The descriptions follow the stereotyped mecha- 
nical form in quoting extracts from the beginning and 
the end of the manuscripts. References to printed 
editions are given but ro mention is made of the 
nature of the texts preserved in the manuscripts. Only 
in one case the observations of another scholar, who 
used it, are quoted (p. 77) with reference to a ‘parti- 
cular manuscript. 
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CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


HINDI 
GANDHIJI—SHRADDHANJALIAN : Kasha 
Vidyapith, Benares Cantonment. Pp. 144. Price Re. 1-8. 
GANDHYI KO SHRADDHANJALI: Vinoba 
Bhave. Sasta Sahitya Mandal, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi. Pp. 48. Price siz annas. 
HRIDAYA-MANTHAN KE PANCH DIN : Sasta 
Sahitya Mandal, Connaught Circus, New Delhi, Pp, 67 
Price four annas. 
The first is one of the four volumes of tributes to 
Gandhiji’s memory which will form a part of the 
Kashi Vidyapith’s praiseworthy project to publish m 


Hindi, a series of twenty-five volumes, embodying 
Gandhiji’s life, letters, views on Ahimsa, Hindu- 
Moslem unity, untouchability. education, politics, 


economics, religion and his allied experiments with 
Truth; also other’s reminiscences of Gandhiji. The 
volume under review, which is illustrated, contains a 
symposium of tributes by the representative leaders 
of Indian life and thought. . 

The second consists of the illuminating public 
addresses of Shri Vinova Bhave, delivered for several 
days immediately following Gandhiji’s death. These 


é 
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take one into the very heart of Gandhijis faith and 
philosophy of life, the author’s style being an ape: of 
simplicity. _ 

The third is a compilation by Shri Yashpal “ain 
of Gandhiji’s post-prayer addresses apropo: of his fast 
which he undertook during January, 1948, or restc~ing 
Hindu-Muslim unity. They constitute his scul’s cry and 
crucifixion at the inireasing animosity of ard aliena-ion 
between the two communities and his inrermost and 
earnest prayer for peace and harmony iwmong the 
people. G. hae 

GUJARATI 

(1) BHAKTRAJ HANUMAN : Trans sted by C. 
R. Shelal. Thick cover. Pp. 8%. Price siz wnas. 

(2) SHRI SHARDAMANTI DEVI : By Anand C iai- 
tanya. Thick card-board. Pp. 102. Price ettht annrs. 


(3) DHAMMA PAD: By Pandit Bechar dus 
Doshi. Pp. 144. Price Re. 1. 
(4) BAL BHARAT: By Profulla F. Thakore. 


Pp 280. Price Re. 1-8. 

(5) SWARUP VICHAR: By Dalpat-am Jui an- 
nath Mehta. Pp. 108. Price ten annas. 

(6) SHRI JNANSATRA GITA : Thick card-ha ‘re. 
Pp. 886. Price Re. 1-4. 

All published by the Society for the Hncour ge- 
ment of Cheap Pensa Ahmedabad. 19.6. 

Under Mr. Manu -Subedar’s direction his Soc sty 
is advancing by leaps and bounds in carrying out its 
object of popularising literature in all if brane ics. 
Religion, Mythology, History, Belles Lettres, Hygiznc 
and Medicine and many others. Mr. Manz is kncwn 
all over India as an Economist of the fire rank nd 


‘a businessman, but very few know his streng incl ao- 


tion towards literature and religion. It is *his tral. in 
his character, which has led him to select the lest 
writer and books on the subject he wishcy to mike 
popular and touch the hearts of the masses. Bhakti raj 
Hanuman, a translation from Hindi, portrays him 1ot 
only as a towering and strong man, but os an intelli- 
gent guide, friend and helper of Shri Fame. fEhri 
Sharadamani Devi, the wife of Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa, an ideal Hindu wife, saintly and siraple, whose 
vocation of life was to be of use to her husband is 
the subject- matter of the second book, and the wrter 
has succeeded in creating a timely inte-est in “he 
reader. Pandit Bechandas Doshi is a deep student. : nd 
research-scholar both of Jainism and Bud-lhism. Ue 
has, as befits his scholarship in this book, given ex{2- 
sive notes and comments, explaining tle religiaus 
songs Dharma and Pado current in Buddhistie Jitcra- 
ture. His monograph on “Self-study of Diarmna P d” 
is the work of a talented man. It was a most ecm- 
mendable idea of Mr. Manu Subedar 5 have a 
Mahabharata, suitable for being understood by jure- 
niles in Gujarati and shorn of its various sidetracks. 
He found one such in Bengali by Subodh Chan Irs 
Majumdar, called Chheleder Mahabharata, which 198 
undergone eleven editions..This abridgemert tells he 
story as a continuous whole, and keeps up he inter>s! 
of the young reader. The Gujarati version Is ilTis- 
trated also and thus adds_to its attractiven ss. Swap 
Vichar is based on manual taken from thy G ia, 
Upanishads, Bhagvat, and similar works end in he 
form of a dialogue between a Sadhok (necuircr) sid 
his Preceptor. expounds the philosophy of :he Adv ‘it 
(non-dualism). Jnansatra Gita has the Senskrit {>t 
printed in Gujarati and gives the analves and he 
meaning of each verse of “the Bhagvad Gia, Fo t nt 
the student can easily follow the trend thereo!, Tis 
Society’s publication of the copies of th: Gita at 
various popular prices has reached the rumber of 
three lakhs. x. M.¢ 
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@ No other watch: compares with Eterna for sheer 
beauty, for brilliant design, for lasting dependability 
and value! More and more Eterna watches are arriving © 
from Switzerland, and today, you will have no difficulty 
in choosing an Eterna watch that is lovely to behold, 
and will bea faithful friend for many years to come. 
Remember Eterha watches come to you only through 
the House and Registered Dealers of Favre~ Leuba, 











The Legacy of India : 


Contribution 


If one were to ask in what way the past 
civilization of India is to be distinguished from 
other ancient cultures, one can be at once told 
that the distinctive feature of Indian civilization 
is its emphasis upon the spiritual aspect of life. 
In the course of an article in Prabuddha Bharata 
H. D. Bhattacharya observes : 


It is indeed true that no civilization has ever lived 
and thrived without a spiritual basis, for civilization 
has no meaning without‘the control of the baser 
elements of human nature and a_ considerateness 
towards the interests and well-being of one’s fellow 
beings. But the welfare of society does not necessarily 
involve the recognition of human values: it may be 
sought with the ulterior motive of advancing self- 
interest, and this personal advancement may be not 
the progress of the spirit but the increased pleasure 
of the body. All material civilization has aimed 
primarily at increasing creature comforts and followed 
the path of indulgence (pravrittimarga) and not that 
of abnegation of pleasure (nivrittimarga). Ceaseless 
striving after the attainment of animal satisfaction 
has served only to whet the appetite without bringing 
any sense of. satiety and spurred men on to greater 
activity to maintain and improve the standard of 
living. The crown of wild olive has adorned the brow 
of the most successful competitor in the struggle for 
worldly possessions, and nations that have mastered 
the technique of material conquest and outstripped 
others in the race for more comfortable living have 
been acclaimed as the most civilized. The craze for 
power and material supremacy has brought inevitably 
in its train wars of conquest, exploitation and sub- 
jugation of backward races and mutual conflict among 
the advanced nations themselves, and though it has 
made men more keen-witted and equipped with better 
instruments for probing into the mysteries of the 
material universe, it has not made them more ethical 
and humane, or prompted them to judge properly the 
values of things in terms of their spiritual worth. 
Engrossed in the evanescent and the worldly, material 
civilization has ever set its face against the eternal 
and the transcendental. 

Against this mode of looking at nature and man, 
may be set the Indian way of looking at life. Two 
remarkable utterances—one from the Upanishad and 
the other from the Bhagavadgita—practically sum up 
the Indian assessment of the values of worldly exist- 
ence. In the famous Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi dialogue 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad occur the significant 
wwords, “Lo, verily, not for love of all is all dear, but 
for love of the Self all is dear. Lo, verily, it is the 


Spiritual 


Self that should be seen, that should be 
hearkened to, that should be reflected on and 
meditated upon. O Maitreyi, Lo, verily, the 


reflection and 


Self being ~ seen through hearing, 
And the other 


meditation all this world is known.” 


is from the Fifteenth Chapter of the Bhagavadgite, 
where, in the opening verses, we are told that ‘the 
evanescent world (ashvattha) is rooted in Gcd above, 
and though it branches out in all directions for the 
embodiment of souls, it can be cut with tae sharp 
weapon of dispassion, and thereby a returr to the 
eternal source can be effected. No wonder tke search 
for the Self should become an overmastering passion 
with seekers after truth and its destiny and object of 
profound spiritual interest ! Again and again we are 
told that self-knowledge eclipses all other ealighten- 
ments and that the path of spiritual insight (jnana) 
is superior to that of moral action (karma). To seek 
heaven by virtuous. deeds is an inferior quest, for 
heaven (svarga) is not an eternal abode but a tem- 
porary haven of rest from the troubles of earthly life, 
which is destined to pass away when merit would be 
exhausted. The proper objective of spiritua! life is 
salvation (apavarga, mukti) ond this can be attained 
only when we learn the secrets of the Self ard culti- 
vate a spirit of detachment towards all worldly 
happenings. 


From an exclusive, pre-occupation with the 
intellectualistic apprehension of reality India was 
partly saved by an early recognition of the diver- 
sity of human natures and their spiritual seeds. 

Men get differentiated not only by nature but also 
by training; and if spiritual advancement could be 
achieved only in a specific way, then many would be 
deprived of the opportunity of making spiritual 
progress. Some do best in a life of action (karmayoga), 
others are devotionally inclined (bhaktiyoga), some 
others are meditative by temperament (jnanaioga)— 
the way must be suited to the native equipment. or the 
effort to advance will fail. ' Bigotry ignores human 
diversity and insists on soulless repetition of devo- 
tional exercises. It not only lays down that God can 
be realized only in one way, but sees to it that there 
is no deviation from the prescribed procedure. Poly- 
theism which permitted personal preference in the 
matter of choosing a deity developed an attitade of 
toleration towards those who preferred some other 
object of devotion. When high philosophy bslittled 
the importance of the gods in an ultimate refarence, 
even religious attitude was considered to be inferior 
to the quest of Brahman, the impersonal principle of 
all existence. Those who thrust both the gods and the 
Absolute aside and preached a godless search for ihe 
soul could still command an audience,.because moral 
discipline and intense  self-analysis were set above 
religious devotion and intellectual speculation, Jainiem 
and Buddhism extolled moral earnestness and freedom 
from the trammels of religious belief, while the ortho- 
dox creed of the Upanishads preached Brahmar, and 
Yoga a colourless Isvara; but all agreed that Self- 
knowledge was essential for salvation. Thus tolecatior 
was extended to the heterodox creeds also ; and thougl. 
social intercourse ceased and bitter philosophica: dis- 
putes sprang up, the estrangement did not procezd to 


‘the length of persecution, or personal violence. It 15 


astonishing to think that in a large country like India 
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is 


religious quatrel and persecution should be So rare. 
Bur while differences were recognized, assimilations 
were not discouraged—that is why today there is no 
vesi.ge of foreign cultures that successively entered the 
country. The absorption of the Vraiyas in the sub- 
Ved:c age found many parallels in later times with the 
effect that different culture-traits were fused together 
to form a homogeneous Brahmanic civilization, the 
exceptions being the revealed religions of Christianity, 
islem, and Zoroastrianism, though even there Brahman- 
ism managed to affect social customs and semi- 
religious practices. Toleration succeeded where , perse- 
cution would have failed. a4 : 


Asian Rally | 
The New Review observes : 


The Dutch Government in Java were keen on 
having peace before New-Year’s day, or what they 
fancied would be peace. There would be a cease-fire 
immediately. And why not? In a two-week ‘police 
action, they had got hold of the enemy leaders and 
of all strategic positions. Why then go on fighting? 
In Java at any rate. In Sumatra it was another story ; 


Ain 


the situation there was spoiled by others and ‘puri-. 


fication operations’ had to be continued for peace- 
sake. Once peace was established, the mantle of Queen 
Juliana would be spread over the islands in benign 
protection. 

The word was taken by surprise at the news. The 
U. N. Good Offices Commission had arranged some 
sort of uneasy truce between the Dutch authorities and 
the Indonesian Republic. Pourparlers were going on ; 
ihe Repuplicans were talking undiluted democracy, the 
Hollanders answered in Double-Dutch, and in a fit o! 
impatience they swept aside the republican govern- 
ment. Why this sudden aggression? The general 
features of the situation are sufficiently clear, even if 
details are complex. Once the war with Japan was 
over, the Indonesian Republic was set up and allowed 
ta cover most of Java and Sumatra. Internal rivalries 
and communist infiltration soon agitated and weakened 
the new state. A Dutch ‘police action’ in July and 
August, 1947 reconquered enormous territories in Java 
ard Sumatra, and fostered the growth of puppet 
siates, Which the Republic could not get back in 
subsequent truces and agreements. The islands were 
like a mosaic: of states: the Indonesian Republic, the 
new states of East Java, Madura, South-eas; Sumatra, 
us well as Hast-Indonesia, West Borneo, ete, The 
Dutch Government was in a hurry to freeze the actual 
situation, save the new states from the Republican 
virus and gather the Indonesian family under the 
shelter cf Holland. On the other hand, the Republicans 
‘elt, little at ease in their constricted frontiers ; they 
spread che feeling of Indonesian solidarity against 
Dutch protectionism, and’ throughout the islands they 
were gaining adherents in alarming numbers. Hence 
the ‘purification operations’ which expunged the Indo- 
nesian Republic from the political map. 

The misdeed was flagrant; the Western powers 
were dismayed, South East Asia was angry. 

With a bold voice and a noble heart, Pandit 
Nehru condemned the aggression and called an 
imternational conference at New Delhi. 

The Dutch colonials argue with futile obstinacy 
that tke Indonesian case is a special one, that the 


populations of the islands are at* various stages of 
cultural and political 


development, that even the. 
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Republicans themselves have few educated leaders, 
that the interests of the islands are not similar, that 
the Republican Party itself is divided, ete. Two facts 


.Should have been acknowledged by the most stolid 


politicians of The Hague and Ratavia. The first is 
that the national movement is deeply implanted in 
Java and is spread widely enough to resist force. The 
second is that Asian solidarity is fast developing ; 
Westernization has fostered anti-Western nationalism 
which the victory over Japan did not quench, and 
dug the grave of colonialism and imperialism. <A 
South-East Asian Union will not have to forget past 
rivalries and wars, and will not be impeded by the 
distrust which hampers the West-Europe Union, ‘The 
nations of South-East Asia have not yet acquired the 
enormous strength which will be theirs in a few 
decades, they have at present tied no strong bonds 
among themselves, but psychologi¢ally they are 
admirably prepared for common resistance against 
foreign aggression and against military dominaticn. 
se influence in internalional life is growing every 
ay. 

With pride and warmth New Delhi welcomed the 
representatives of the many nations: Afghanistan, 
Australia, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Yemen, as well as the observers from Siam, and Nepal, 
China and New Zealand. A unanimous vote put 
Premier Nehru in the Chair, and cordiality had all the 
fervid candour of nations making their debut in the 
international world. Yet what was most impressive 
was the measured tone of the speeches and the realistic 
approach of the resolutions. The Conference demanded 
full liberty of action for the Republican Government, 
the restoration of the frontiers as on the 18th Decem- 
ber and the withdrawal of Dutch troops, the formation 
ofan Interim Government of the Indonesian Federa- 
tion, the preparation of clections and the transfer of 
power to the United States of Indonesia, by January, 
1950, finally the creation of a supervisory commission 
by the Security Council of the U. N. O. 

The same Security Council prepared a resolution 
along the same lines‘ but drafted in the hesitant mood 
of resolution-addicts. The Dutch Government also 
professes to pursue the same purposes. All agrec on 
the same point in different ways. Would there be 
found a Lord Mountbatten to clinch the agreement ! 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Integrated Rural Health Planning 


Health is a major basis of human progress 

and its lack is one of the causes that lead to 
national decay. Dr. A. C. Ukil writes in Science 
and Culture: _ 
_ No planning for the health uplift of a community 
is possible without a consideration of the topography, 
soil study, the raising of food, weather conditions, 
population (men and cattle), water supply, drainage, 
industry, education, and economic and cultural back- 
grounds of the community. A survey of these factors 
is necessary before any planning is undertaken. It will 
be found that in most spheres, the deviation from 
physiological health is related to problems connected 
with housing, clothing, physical cleanliness, drainage, 
water supply, disposal of sewage, household refuse and 
manure and the contamination and poverty of food- 
stuffs. The backwardness of India in the proper evolu- 
tion of public health must be accounted for either by 
the progress of science not being applied to the pre- 
vention of diseases, as has been done in advanced 
countries, or to a wrong application of the same. 

In Western European countries, like Britain and 
Germany, successive scientific advances enabled a 
fuller apprehension of positive health which profoundly 
affected the action of State-craft. Political and 
economic advances were followed by legislation and 
State action leading to improvement of working 
conditions and occupational hygiene, school health 
including the provision of school meals and preventive 
treatment of defects, the prevention of maternal and 
infant mortality, health, unemployment, old age and 
invalidity insurance, immunisation against diseases, 
the provision of adequate and safer food and the 
prevention and care of mental deficiency, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases and cancer. Subsidised housing and 
town planning schemes made it possible for the 
eradication of slums, the construction of sanitary 
dwellings, the provision of cheap-rental houses and the 
abatement of overcrowding, which resulted in a great 
improvement in sanitation and cleanliness. This pro- 
gramme was accompanied by the establishment of @ 
large variety of institutions and supply of trained 
personnel, ro! 

Public health has been described in America 
as a “purchaseable commodity.” - 


Modern public health, which is an integra! part 
of the social services like education, agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation and industries, has to be paid 
for. Great Britain spends 18.2 per cent of the revenue 
for education and 22.7 per cent for medical protection. 
Ts it possible for India to make a purchase of the same 
standard with 8.4 per cent of the revenue for educa- 
tion, 3.4 per cent for medical protection and only 1.7 
per cent for the improvement of agriculture and animal 
husbandary ? No improvement in health can be 
achieved without the simultaneous development of the 
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programme of national reconstruction in the field @ 
agriculture, animal husbandry, education, industrt, 
housing and the improvement of communications— 
factors which are essential for improving the standard 
of living of the people, without which the improve- 
ment of health will be a fleeting objective, at least ia 
the rural areas. This integrated development will b= 
found to be possible with the least expenditure 6~ 
the establishment of multi-purpose co-operativ= 
societies to act in the different spheres of socix 
activity, as 80 per cent of the programme will have t 
be executed and practised by the people and 2 
per cent by the State services of the regional unit 
although I admit that the State must ultimately pru 
vide for a social machinery to assure living standard 
adequate for the maintenance of health. Through thi 
programme the people will learn the spirit of co 
operation and self-help, thereby contributing thei 
share in kind what richer countries have been able tc 
accomplish by cash purchase. No health programme 
therefore, can be sponsored and carried out withow 
simultaneous development in other spheres of huma- 
activity intended to improve the standard of living 
Since only 7 to 8 per cent of the population belong: 
to urban areas, we shall try to estimate the require- 
ments of rural areas primarily. The urban areas 1eceive 
much more from the provincial exchequer than it is 
their due. Their sanitation and health programme 
needs special treatment and is much more expensive 
but the municipal and industrial areas can raise money 
for health and social welfare more easily than rural 
areas. 
TorocrarHy AND Socran ANTHROPOLOGY 


Take the question of West Bengal: Out of 1% 
districts excluding Caleutta, the population varies 
between 0.4 to 1 million in 5 districts, between 1-2 
millions in 6 districts and 3.1 to 3.6 millions in two 
districts (Midnapore and 24-Parganas), excluding. 
Calcutta which registered a population of 2.1 millions 
during 1941 Census. Each district is made up of 2-5 
Subdivisions. with a population varying between 2-8 
lakhs. 3-12 Thana areas constitute a Subdivision. The 
population of the thanas or police areas varies between 
1,259 to 200,000, but the majority have a population 
of 40,000 to 80,000. There are 238 thanas. The smallest 
administrative unit at the periphery is the Union 
Board which has a population varying between 5,090 
to 20,000. The area covered by an Union Board with 
a population of 10,000 is approximately 15 sq. miles. 
The male and female population is approximately 
equally balanced. One-third of the population is 
constituted by children under 10 years. In sponsoring 
programmes of reforms, a study of the topography of 
the area, the social anthropology of the population, 
economics, communications, health status and other 
factors should be made before the programme is put 
into operation, sta : 
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Pe Life’s Debt to Death 

Forms die but matter never perishes; the 
consciousness disembodied temporarily is not des- 
troyed ; Life builds, preserves, destroys but to 
ouilc better, casting her erstwhile vehicles into the 
alem2ic men call death, that they may be worked 
ap azain as other forms. Dr. Alexander F, Skutch 
writss in The Aryan Path: 


Mo one knows how long ago, or wnder what 
pecuLar circumstances, life arose on the cooling surface 
of cur planet. But those who have weighed the 
evidence most carefully believe that the interval 
separating us from the origins of terrestrial life must 
be measured in hundreds of millions of years, and that 
the earliest of organized creatures were extremely 
sinzp.e in gross structure, comparable to the lowliest 
and least differentiated of the living things we know 
toda», And there is no good reason to doubt that the 
first progenitors of contemporaneous animals and 
placts suffered from the same limitations which we 
find without exception in all their progeny—that they 
coulc. continue to exist only within a narrow range of 
external conditions and so were liable to sudden 
destruction ; and that even if they escaped disaster 
from outside agencies, their own internal processes 
woul] in the end bring on old age and death. 

Of the many peculiar qualities possessed by the 
newly formed living substance, perhaps the most 
sigaiicant was its instability, its liability to swift 
destruction or slow decay—in a word, its mortality. 
Fer closely associated with its instability was its 
capacity to change, to assume new forms. In outward 
shapa the first living beings were in all probability 
very muck simpler than many inorganic objects that 
were coeval with them, such as crystals and the more 
complex minerals. But these were far more resistant 
and enduring than the labile living substance. As a 
resut, the stable mineral productions remain today 
muca as they were aeons ago, while the weak and 
protzan live-substance has fléwed on and on to new 
and more complex forms. 

Because living beings were individually so easily 
desi-oyed and of such limited duration, if they ‘were 
to continue to exist collectively it was essential that 
they; reproduce themselves, giving rise to other units 
which might survive their own destruction. 


The ability to reproduce, coupled with the 
capacity of protoplasm to change, made possible 
the gradual evolution of higher forms of life. 


It is not impossible that through the aeons of 
gealogic time simple beings have arisen which were 
essentially alive but lacked the capacity for reproduc- 
tion. and hence failed to remain extant long enough 
to eome to our attention. And some kinds of organisms, 
esp=sially in the seas, attained a relative stability 
which, external conditions remaining more or less 
constant, enabled them as species to survive with 
scarsely any change for countless millions of years. 
Bui. life in all its highest, most exciting and most 
fam liar manifestations is characterized by ceaseless 
reproduction and endless slow change. F 

That the death of the parent is one of the condi- 
tions necessary for the evolution of diverse and more 
complex forms of life is obvious to anyone who has 
careully zonsidered the theory of organic evolution, 
which has become one of the commonplaces of modern 
thetght. Much of the mechanics of evolution remains 
obscure to us; but there can be no doubt that an 
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essential part of the process is the removal of poorly 
adapted individuals and races, and their replacement 
by others better fitted to meet the stresses of @ 
constantly changing environment. 

Thus the endless variety in size, form and colour 
of living beings is bound up in the most intimate 
feshion with their mortality. In 2 narrower sense, the 
necessity of plants and animals to reproduce them- 
selves has called into being many of the most curious 
and beautiful of their characters. Were plants 1- 
dividually indestructible, the green mantle of the earth 
would persist without change from year to year and 
there would be little need for plants to blossom and 
set seed. Flowers in all their delicacy of shape. and 
brightness of colour; fruits with their multiplicity of 
form, texture, taste and means of dispersal ; seeds so 
various in configuration and mode of development— 
these are the plants’ tribute to death. Among animals, 
bright colours and adornment by plume and crest and 
mane have, in the view of many of the most com- 
petent zoologists, developed largely because they are 
of importance in winning mates and thereby perpe- 
tuating the kind—the butterfly’s wing, the peacock’s 
train, the tanager’s coat of ‘many hues, reached their 
full perfection of beauty because death stood watching 
in the shadow. Were birds immortal, they would not 
need to build nests of such various and curious forms, 
or lay eggs which delight us with their multiplicity 
of colouration ; possibly also they would not sing, for 
with many kinds song is intimately associated with the 
breeding-season. To death we owe a large share of all 
the beauty, the colour and the music which life 
displays. 

It is not only in physical qualities that death 
has enriched life ; it has been responsible also for 
the ‘development of many of its noblest attributes 
of mind and spirit. 


Were living beings immortal instead of the frail, 
perishable creatures they are, it is likely that they 
would be even more selfish and callous to the suffer- 
ings of others than we find them: For, if immortal 
they would long ago have populated the earth tc 
capacity and would need to rear no more progeny ; 
but, being mortal, they must leave offspring, which ir 
the higher animals must be fed and protected unti 
they can care for themselves. The necessity to nourish 
shelter and defend the young has more than anything 
else called forth generosity, courage and self-sacrificing 
devotion in animals which otherwise would find fooc 
for themselves alone, flee from rather than face dange! 
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as the surest means of saving their own skins, and 
know no obligation beyond the satisfaction of their 
appetites. 

If non-human animals have a sense of duty—and 
I believe that those more highly endowed possess at 
least the germ of this feeling, even if they cannot talk 
about it—it has arisen in connection with the nest, 
the den or the hive where their little ones are sheltered 
and reared. To hatch out their eggs and keep their 
nestlings warm, birds’ must sit motionless for long 
periods, although constant movement seems more in 
keeping with their lightsome, restless natures. They 
nourish their young with food taken from their own 
mouths, often at a time when the close observer can 
detect signs that they themselves are hungry. Feeble 
birdlings hardly bigger than a man’s thumb will often 
risk death by attacking the snake, cat, hawk or man 
which threatens or seems to threaten the safety of 
their eggs or nestlings. The performance of such acts 
is the very essence of duty ; and if birds and furry 
animals are 
Glad hearts' without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work and know it not, 
they are Jaying the foundation upon which we have 
rationalized and systematized our notions of that 
“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” With men, 
feelings of duty as well as most other civic virtues 


originate in the home; and the home has no biologic © 


significance save as the shelter of the children who 
will replace their mortal parents, 

The necessity to perpetuate the kind is the 
origin of love, which is one of the strongest 
influences in the formation of the human 
character. 

Love if allowed to degenerate into uncontrolled 
‘physical passion degrades man below the lowest of 
the beasts; when nourished with noble sentiments 
and unselfish devotion it lifts him among the immor- 
tals. Love may be either the foul canker or the 
flowering of the human _ spirit; according to our 
response to it we grow or shrink in spiritual stature. 
Jn no other way are we more directly accountable for 
the growth of our own spiritual nature than in the 
path we choose when beckoned onward by love. 

If we were immortal and indestructible we should 
have no cause ever to feel afraid, and without fear 
we could not know what it is to be brave. We should 
have no heroes or tales of heroism. We should be 
without knowledge of most of mortal life’s “hopes and 
fears, so blind and yet so sweet with death about 
them.” Were our life without term we could without 
reproach put off until tomorrow whatever we did not 
feel inclined to do today. There would be no reason 
to be diligent at our task, since in an indefinitely 
prolonged existence there would always remain ample 
time to complete it. Industry would cease to be 
considered a virtue. I knew a scientist who kept 2 
human skull upon his desk, to remind him hourly 
how short his span of life, and how he must persevere 
to complete his work ere he, too, became a grinning 
death’s-head. 

But for death we might still be amoebae rather 
than men. To him we owe a large share of the beauty 
and colour and variety of life—flowers, bright plumage, 
the sone of the bird and the nobility of the human 
spirit. When he calls us he merely claims his own. We 
ean only wonder what his purpose may be in deliver- 
ing up to decay and putrefaction aM that he has 
laboured so long and patiently to create. Will he save 
nothing from the apparent dissolution of all his 
handiwork ? ° : zo * i es 
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Languages and Literatures of the 
Sub-Continent of India 


Alfred Master writes in the Journal of the 
Reval Society of Aris the following article which 
is -eproduced here in full : 

Most of us who have lived in India, have met, at 
one time or another, with the remark “I suppose you 
krow the language well,” or have been asked “Is the 
luaguage difficult to learn?” and have beer. tempted 
ta crush the enquirer with the statement of Sir George 


Gr.erson that there are 179 languages spoken in the’ 


peninsula. Indeed, 225 languages are recorded by the 
Caasus of 1931, but they include a variety of European 
eni other languages spoken by foreign residents, which 
mey be omitted from our survey. Even Sir George 
Gnierson’s figure is somewhat misleading, when stated 
kudly. For it includes the tongues of small hill-tribes, 
such as the Todas, who number about 800 and their 
neghbours the Kotas, who number 1,500. And so, if 
we exclude thesé and the Iranian languages of Baluchi- 
sten and North-West India and other languages spoken 
by less than 2,000,000 people, we are left with 16 major 


lenguages, 

These are Bengali with 53,000,000 speakers, 
Vestern Hindi 63,000,000, Eastern Hindi 41,000,000, 
Ethari 35.000,000, Marathi 18,000,000, Punjabi 16,000,000, 
Grjarati 13,000,000, Oriya 10.000,000, Lahnda 7,000,000 
azd Sindhi 4,000,000, of the Indo-Aryan family ; Telugu 
22000 000. Tamil 15,000,000, Kanarese or Kannada 
17,000,000, Malayalam 8,000,000 of the Dravidian 
inmily and Kherwarian or Santali-Mundari 2,000,000 of 
tre Kolarian or Munda family. These are only 
arproximate figures, because of the many dialects 
(there are 544 in all) which had to be classed arbi- 
izarily with one particular language, although possess- 
ing the characteristics of two or more. 

These three main families were originally in no 
wiy related, but all of them now contain a large 
ramber of Sanskrit words. It was natural that the 
Ieeo-Indian languages as they are called, descended 
from Middle Indo-Aryan or popular forms of the 
spoken Sanskrit, should draw Jargely upon the classical 
language, like the Romance languages on Latin. The 
Dravidian groups borrowed Sanskrit and Middle Indo- 
Aryan words for literary purposes, and both the 
Yravidian and the non-literary Kolarian languages 
unlised Sanskrit words obtained from their religious, 
political, commercial and social contacts. Further, the 
icnguages of all families and groups borrowed words 
‘rom each other and incorporated also a large number 
of Portuguese, Arabic, Persian and English words. 

Now, although the three families were originally 
unrelated, they have today certain characieristics in 
sommon—the order of the sentences with the verb at 
sae end; the use of postpositions instead of preposi- 
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tions (as if the position of the prepositions in the 
words “whereat, hereby, homewards” were to be 
generalised in English); the compound verbs, such ag 
“phenk-dena” to throw-give, equivalent to English 
throw away, French rejeter, German wegwerfen ; the 
absence of comparative and superlative suffixes, so that 
the sentence will run “This house is large than that 
(for “‘larger”), this house is large among all” (for 
“largest”), and the distinction between inclusive and 
exclusive pronouns, “we not you" distinguished from 
“we and you.” But even where there js similarity, 
there are degrees of it. Neo-Indian has retained a few 
prepositions. Dravidian and Kolarian have none. 
Kolarian has developed the use of inclusive and ex- 
clusive pronouns far more than Neo-Indian or Dravi- 
dian. There are other differences. Dravidian and Kola- 
rian have no relative pronouns. Kolarian has no re- 
flexives. Dravidian is agglutinative, but only im 
nominal declension. Kolarian is agglutinative also in 
the conjugation of verbs. Neo-Indian and Kolarian 
have separate words for the negative. Dravidian has 
not. In Neo-Indian and Dravidian the tenses are 
expressed by additions and modifications in the verb- 
root or stem. In Kolarian this is done by elaborate 
suffixes. In Neo-Indian two languages, Marathi and 
Gujarati, have three genders, masculine, feminine, 
neuter, like Sanskrit; Hindi and the northern and 
western Janguages have only masculine and feminine, 
and Bengali and the eastern languages no gender, but 
they distinguish to some extent between’ rational beings 
and irrational things. In Dravidian Telugu has three 
genders, rational, irrational and epicene, Kanarese 
four, masculine, feminine, neuter and epicene (the old 
grammarians give eight genders) and Tamil the same 
(here the grammarians give two genders, high class 
and low class), The finite verb has genders in all three 
languages. Kolarian has no genders, but animate beings 
have a dual and plural, which are not found with 
inanimate things. ‘The basie vocabulary, the simple 
words which have no synonyms are widely different— 
“one” is ek in Neo-Indian, wondu in Dravidian and 
mit’ in Kolarian ; “give” is de, kodu and am; “hand” 
is hath, kat, tt. 


Members of one family learn each other’s language 
without difficulty ; and owing to the common elements 
it is rather easier for an Indian to learn a language 
of another family than a European. There is, however, 
not much bilingualism. The census of 1931 shows that 
23 per cent of Neo-Indian speakers, 7 per cent of 
Dravidian speakers and 30 per cent of Kolarian speak- 
ers are bilingual. The degree of bilingualism is clearly 
in inverse ratio to the cultural background of the 
speaker's first danguage. The figures may or may not 
include the floating population,. traders, officials, holy 
men, pilgrims, gipsies, policemen, watchmen and 
criming| tribes, who usé = lingua fronea, perhaps 4 
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form of Hindustani or of pidgin-English, as their occu-' 


pations permit. In addition to this there is the more 
literary kolvin of English, used both for speech and 
writing by the professional and merchant classes. 
Sanskrit still remains a method of communication 
between pandits, although now passing into disuse. 

Kolarian was probably spoken-in the Ganges valley 
at the time of the first Aryan invasion, but there is no 
record of the language before the word-lists of 
Hodgson, just 100 years ago. The name Sabara, pro- 
bably the same ag the modern Savara or Sora, a minor 
Kolarian language, is, however, found in Vedic 
literature and the tribe of Suari and Sabarai are 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy. ~ . 

There are relics of Dravidian words from very 
early tinies. Several occur in the Rigveda, such as 
manduka frog, from man ground, and tuku to sleep, 
that which sleeps in the ground during the hot weather. 
The Hebrew éukt peacock, in Kings and Chronicles 
agrees with the Dravidian togat. Dravidas are not 
heard of until the Mahabharata, but Andhras (the 
-Telugus) are mentioned in the Vedie literature of 
C. 700 B.C. Dravidian literature dates from the fifth 
century A.D. or earlier, but so late as the seventh 
century, the Dravidians were ranked by Kumarila 
Bhatta as Mlecchas, barbarians outside the Aryan 
fold. Later, they were regarded with their Janguages 
as Aryan and the common southern name-ending -ayya 
(Arya) probably bears witness to a claim made and 
admitted. 

The literatures of the Dravidian peoples show 2 
continuous development from the earliest times until 
today. Indo-Aryan, on the other hand, has three dis- 
tinct breaks—between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 
Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit or Middle Indian and 
Prakrit and Neo-Indian. Dialects must have existed 
always, but it is not known when they developed into 
distinct languages. The earliest traces of a Neo-Indian 
language are some very short Marathi inscriptions of 
the twelfth century and some Bengali glosses of 
approximately the same period, in addition to a 
few fragments mentioned in earlier literary works. 
Amir Khusrau in A.D. 1317 specifically refers to Indian 
languages, which are intelligible only to those dwelling 
in a certain area and mentions several, which can be 
identified with languages now in existence. Thirteenth- 
century Jain writers refer to the 18 lipis or scripts, 
obviously suggested by the 18 desibhasas of the Jain 
Canon, which was, according to tradition, compiled in 
A.D. 504. What these languages were, we do not know, 
but the Kuvalayamala written in A.D. 778 mentions 
18 destbhasas and gives examples of most of them in- 
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cluding the languages of the Gollas (Abhiri), Gajijaras 
(Gujarati), Maratthas (Marathi), Sendhavas (find), 
Takkas (Panjabi),-Kannadas (Kanarese) and Aadhr-s. 
Abhiri, in this form, is the only Neo-Indian Isnguage 
mentioned in the Natyasastra of Bharata which was 
written about the fifth century. He mertions seven 


languages, apparently of the Prakrit typ: aad 
several vibhasas or aberrant languages whith 
include Dravidian and Kolarian with Ahfri. 


This recognition of vibhasas, unsuitable for 156 
in drama, points to a stage at which dialeccs hd 
become languages, but had developed no li erary for. 
But Abhiri shortly afterwards became the basis Dr 
the literary Apabhramsa, which is ranked os a Prakrt, 
but is closer than any other to a modern angu2ge. It 
is first heard of in an inscription found in Saurast a 
of about 560 A.D. which refers to it as cne ci t-e 
languages in which King Dharasena of Velabh: cor- 
posed (A.D. C. 530). : 

We may therefore conclude that the Neo-Indic 
languages began to develop between the fourth ard 
seventh genturies and were written, when there w-s 
occasion“to write them in commercial memoranca act 
for other such purposes, in cursive forms of tLe 
Brahmi script, which afterwards became the verracul:r 
scripts of today. There are traces of a ctrsive sty 
in many of the old documents, but the ch:racters ace 
formal and engraved or drawn rather than written, 6 
jis probable that the growth of regional lite-atures wes 
facilitated and encouraged by the existence of distin— 
tive cursive scripts. 

But the chief reason for this growth was the fact 
that the literary Prakrits based upon one Galec’ wita 
slight modifications of pronounciation, grammar ami 
vocabulary were no longer easily intelligizale to th 
ordinary reader or audience. The dialects they had 
represented or approximated had become obsolete. 
Further, Prakrit had become so stylised tiat in wa 
merely a calque of Sanskrit, so that to tum Sanskr= 
into Prakrit became almost entirely a matte- of orthc 
graphy. It was customary in the twelfth century fo 
authors to write both in Sanskrit and in ore or more 
of the Prakrits. Dravidian authors wrote ako in ther 
own languages, even before the twelfth century Th: 
actual sponsors of popular literatures were the Buk 
dhists and the Jains, who preached in dialects, whic 
their hearers could understand, or used a linrua fiance. 
Later, Old Guiarati became for a time a Jit-rary form 
for several languages and we even hear cf a >oer 
written in Old Gujarati by a Panjabi Jain, who m‘ra 
culously learned the language in one nighs. Penjab 
had not yet become a literary medium. 
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The oldest datable Neo-Indian work is the thir- 
teenth-century poem, The Bhavartha Dipika, The 
Lamp of the True Doctrine, better known as the 
Jnanesvari. It is a commentary in Old Marathi upon 
the Ehagavadgita. Excluding the Dravidian literatures, 
whick date from the fifth century or earlier (Tamil), 
from the ninth century (Kanarese) and from the 
twelfth century (Telugu), the earliest and most 
important literatures are those of Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali and the Hindi group. Except for the Hindi 
grour, they were all written in one standard dialect, 
with insignificant local variations. 


The strength of the Neo-Indian literatures lay in 
the tact that they emobdied a revolt against the 
Brahmanic traditions of caste, ritual and sacrifice and 
a recoil from polytheism. The doctrine of Bhakti or 
devotional surrender preached by Ramanuja led: to the 
rapid spread of Vaishnavism, which informs much of 
the new literature. The oldest Marathi literature is 
religious in its broadest sense. It is written in the ovi 
or tte abhanga metres, popular rhymed forms totally 
different from the quantiative and syllabic Mhetres of 
Sanskrit ard Prakrit. The poets, for there was no 
‘prose, exce>t in the inscriptions, the authors of which 
are unknown, were not only Brahmans, but also pot- 
ters, tailors and the like. The poems have a moral, 
philasophical or devotional content. Sometimes they 
are -nainly romantic. They are lyrical, didactic and 
narrstive, >ut in the early stages the ballad is not 
found. Later, after the time of Shivaji the bakhars or 
prose histcries begin and it is obvious from the 
Peshwas’ records and the letters of poets and others, 
which have survived, that Marathi prose was written 
according to an accepted standard. The language of 
prose and poetry is one and the same allowing for 
occasional archaisms. There are no literary dialects 
until the and of the sixteenth century, when Father 
Stevans first recorded Konkani. And although prose 
remzins are scanty in comparison with some western 
litercture, this is probably due to the fact that print- 
ing aad not yet been brought into general use and ‘to 
the many destructive influences to which manuscript 
works were exposed. * 

Suiarati literature had two early phases. the Jain and 
the Vaishnavite. The Jains were very influential in the 
thirteenth century following the era of the great Hema- 
chardra and published a number of religious poems in 
Apabhramsa with Gujarati colloquialisms. There were 
followed by prose renderings of statements of Jain doc- 
trine, written in Gujarati with many Sanskrit and some 
PraLrit words. Next we find instructive legends written 
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in popular prose, resembling Apabhramsa in some ways 
(for instance, in the conjugations of verbs, which in 
Marathi are quite distinct), but are clearly distinguish- 
able from it. About this time are found the Rasas, 
originally folk-songs used in the Garbo or round dance 
and the Phagu or Spring song, adapted by the Jains for 
propaganda purposes. Then come epic ballads, lyrics, 
rhymed prose, something after the style of the Marathi 
ovi, Sanskrit grammars, Vaishnavite hymns and Parsi 
documents. The earliest Vaishnavite poems are those of 
Narasimha Mehto, ascribed to the fifteenth century, but 
the date is very doubtful. They reach a high pitch of 
devotion and moral teaching and are deservedly popular. 
His contemporary Mirabai wrote also in Braj (Hindi) 
and Marwari. The Parsi documents include fifteenth. 
century translation of a Pahlavi work, the Arda Viraf in 
prose, and sale-deeds, Here also Gujarati was written to 
a uniform standard. 

Many Neo-Indian and Dravidian authors were 
familiar with the literature of one or more of the allied 
languages and often wrote in a language not their own. 
Alternatively, they adopted a mixed form so as to appeal ° 
These devices produced a 
freer interchange of ideas and no region made a more 
extensive or enlightened use of external culture than 
Bengal. Its literature begins with the Buddhist poems of 
Kanha and Saraha, who wrote not only in Bengali but in 
Apabhramsa (a western idiom), probably not earlier than 
the twelfth century. Chandidasa (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century) was considered to present the Vaishnava view so 
closely, that, although a Sahaja Buddhist, his poems were 
included by the Vaishnava saint Chaitanya in a collection 
of religious poems. Vidyapati, his contemporary, was from 
Mithila and wrote in Maithili, but until quite recently he 
ranked as a Bengali poet, as great as Chandidasa, but 
more polished and a true Vaishnava. Alawal (A.D. 1757), 
who «wrote Bengali poems in Persian script, was a Muslim, 
The pioneer of the Western Renaissance in Bengal (C, 
1860), Michael Madhusudan Dutt, was a Christian of 
Hindu parentage and was married to an Englishwoman. 
Finally, the famous poet Rabindranath Tagore came of a 
family of Brahmans ostracised for their contacts with 
Muslims and early English traders. and he himself was a 
Brahmo Samajist. Jt is said that the literary languages, 
the classical Shadhu Bhasha. and the Chalit Bhasha, the 
language of the cultivated classes, are now no longer 
intelligible to the masses, but the statement is certainly 
exaggerated, although there is no doubt that many of the 
dialects are not understood outside their own areas. 

The Hindi group comprises a number of languages, 
many of which have their own literatures, with one or 
more outstanding works, Braj and Marwari in the west, 
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Avadhi and Maithili in the east and the ancestor of Urdu 
and High Hindi in the centre. The states of Rajputana, 
in which were spoken several dialects of the type known 
as Marwari, used three literary languages, Old Gujarati, 
Dingala which was closest to the central local idiom and 
Pingala, or Braj. Braj assumed great importance, because 
it was the language in which the balled epic of Prithv:raja 
was written. Avadhi is the language of the Rama-charita- 

' manasa or Tulsi’s Ramayana. These languages contested 
for a long time the claim to be the standard literary 
language of the Hindi group. : 

Besides the regional languages there had grown up 
another, a lingua franca, used by the solders of the 
Muslim armies for intercourse with the Hindu civil popu- 
lation, and by those converted to Islam. This language 
originated as a camp language in Lahore .aiter its occupa- 
tion by the Muslim Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1027, 
Long after it had assumed a literary form. it came to be 
known as Urdu or the army language, from the Turki 
word. It was at first a form of Old Punjabi, After the 
capture of Delhi in A.D. 1193 by the army of Muhammad 
Ghori, it was overlaid by the local language, which was 
very similar. Owing to its use by speakers of such 
languages as Persian, Turki and Arabic its syntax was 
much simplified, while the vocabulary was enrichened. 
One curious effect of its origin is the simultaneous 
presence in the vocabulary of Punjabi and Central Hindi 
forms of words, such as matti and mati for “earth.” 

Tts first appearance in literature was in the fourteenth 
century in the works of Gisu Daraz. It was at first known 
as Hindavi or Hindi, the language of the Indians as 

_ distinguished from Persian and other languages, and was 
used by the various Muslim dynasties, which occupied 
Bengal, Gujarat and the Deccan after the decay of the 
Delhi Sultanate. Written in Persian or Nagari characters 
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it was developed as literature under the Gujirat Salta: s 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, It foun expressicn 
mostly in poetry, but there are a few examples of or sz. 
Then Deccan writers adopted the language for :heir ~7o_ks, 
calling it Gujari, in view of their debt to Gujarat 201. 
The northerners were, in their turn, inspired b: the pocts 
of Deccan authors and call the language Dakeni. 

Before the nineteenth century the positicn war tut 
Muslims for the most part wrote in Dakani, or a che 
northerners came to prefer to call it rekhta ‘and -o1e- 
times other names) and Hindus in Braj, Avadai, ete Lic 
is probable that the minor officials and businessmen u:2- 
some form or other of Dakani, although decree. and ard 
grants and correspondence on the highest Levels wer: 
conducted in Persian. The rekhta idiom tended to be omc 
Persianised in vocabulary, while the spoker Jangaazc 
through the contacts of the population with Sansxrt- 
knowing Brahmans admitted an appreciable aumber 11 
Sanskrit words. This language is now known as the /ha-z 
boli, the standing language, spoken in Delhi and tke 
surrounding country, and in Agra city. 

In 1803, Gilchrist conceived the idea of making tl2 
Khari boli the leading Hterary language. Bra was tc 
archaic to be popular and Avadhi too provinci.] and ir- 
sufficiently precise for prose, although well-acapted fcr 
poetry. He encouraged Indian authors to writs in hss 
medium and it came to be known as Hindi or H gh Hind. 
Every language needs a source from which it con enlerg: 
its vocabularies and renew its ideas. Urdu as i cams t> 
be known, made use of Persian, while Hindi urned 1- 
Sanskrit. It has now developed an important  iterat- re 
The- khari boli, much provincialised and adapter to Icca 
vocabular‘es is used all over India as a lingua f anca. I 
is known as Hindustani or Musulmani, and, has, «-f couzse 
no literature. 
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The emergence of High Hindi was nearly contem- 
poraneous with the Western Renaissance. By the end of 
the eighteenth century both Neo-Indian and Dravidian 
literaiures had become restricted to subjects of a religious 
or lyric character, In their earlier stages we find other 
genres and a greater vitality. For many centuries. Tamil 
and the other Dravidian literatures had a vigorous and 
fruitful life, but the fall of the old dynasties signalised, 
even it was not a contributory cause, the stagnation of 
literery activities all over the sub-continent. Sushil Kumar 
De says, for example, Bengali literature at the end of the 
eighteenth century is limited in subject, conservative in 
taste. monotonous in form and restricted to verse. 

This epoch of stagnation lasted until about the year 
1860, which marks the beginning of the Western Renais- 
sance. Macaulay’s policy of substituting western for 
eastern literature as the medium of education, although 
expressed in exaggerated and _ liberal fashion. led to 
familiarity with western thought and_ stimulated the 
growth of new ideas. Skrine, a divisional commissioner in 
Bengal in 1897, represents a common type of critic 
of Macaulay’s policy in later days. He misses the mark 
when he says, “If a little of the pains given by the 
Benzalis to acquire a smattering of English had been 
devoted to their mother-tongue, they would have long 
ceased to merit the reproach of producing little or no 
original work.” For it was just this narrow attention to 
their mother-tongue and the formation of a rigid classical 
tradition, that had hampered the growth of ideas in the 
work of their predecessors. Even without Macaulay’s inter- 
position, the Bengalis would have found it necessary to 
study English, through which they could best get into 
toush with the latest intellectual and technical develop- 
meats of the west, It is no accident that Bengali, which 
has for the longest time been exposed to western influence, 
has now the most vigorous and flourishing modern 
literature. 

The Western Renaissance has not yet reached its peak. 
It has produced few great poets, but the time is hardly 
ring to make a just appraisal of poets, whose works were 
composed within the lifetime of the oldest of us. There 
has been much good prose, and the fields of entertain- 
mnent and propaganda have been covered most adequately. 
The bulk of publications consists of ephemeral. works, 
scnool-books, translations, newspapers, political pamph.- 
lets, humorous stories, detective-novels and cinema jour- 
nels. But there are also literary, political and social essays 
and nove's, dramas, lyric and religious poetry. Folk-tales 
end songs are recorded and experiments are being made 
in new types of verse. Most of the original work in 
science, philosophy, art and archaeology finds its 
medium in some European language, generally, but not 
necessarity, English. 

What will be the future of languages and literatures 
in India? Will the Indian Union and Pakistan have 
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eventually each a separate national language, Hindi and 
Urdu respectively ? One is tempted to evoke the parallel 
of Russia, which has many provincial languages, but only 
one language of administration and only four of culture. 
Hindi is now the standard literary language of a vast 
number of what we are beginning to consider dialects 
rather than languages and is often used by writers who 
hope to appeal to a larger circle of readers than can be 
reached by any individual vernacular or by English. There 
are some who believe that it can be developed so as to 
supplant English as the language of erudition and become: 
a truly national language. But there are no signs that 
the interest in regional literatures has diminished. A 
period of Romanticism has been inaugurated .and there 
are many young poets striving for new methods of expres- 
sion. It has been decided that within the Indian Union 
the mother-tongues shall be the sole media of instruction, 
and this wise provision cannot fail to stimulate an even 
greater interest in the classics of the mother-tongues, 
Hindi will be taught as a compulsory language. It is likely 
to meet with a better fate than Gaelic in Eire, which is 
usually forgotten as soon as learned, but there is. a 
danger that this schoo] Hindi will be ousted by the local 
variety of Hindustani, if the pupil has occasion to speak 
it after leaving school. There is no doubt, however, that 
there is room, both for the mother-tongues and for a 
kolvin, which, no doubt, would gain in popularity, if a 
common script could be found acceptable to all. 
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NOTES 


The Budget Session Ends 


As we write these notes the Budget Session of the 
Central Assembly is coming to a close. The reactions 
to Dr. Matthai’s Budget have been so widely variant 
that it is difficult to draw a mean between them. On 
the one side the balance of the opinion of those who 
are well-versed in this field, is in favour of Dr. 
Matthai’s budget. On the other hand, there are severe 
criticisms from those who ne to the left in their 
thoughts. 

In general, the Central Gavenimbne has .been 
losing favour and prestige from the “common-man” .of 
late. The Government’s economic policy has gradually 
veered towards the right, and vested interests are 
jubilant. Indeed there is an idea current in the country 
that the Government is being pulled inexorably into 
abject surrender by Big Business. The Managing 
Agencies gave loud cheers when the limitation of 
dividends was announced without any moves for the 
abolition of Managing Agency system. For, the only 
check on the rapacity of Managing Agents was effec- 
tively removed by this piece of inept and incomplete 
regulation. 

The same story is told regarding the invitations 
extended to Foreign Capital to invest in India. The 
basic principles underlying this maiter, to the best of 
our own information and understanding, that should be 
followed to-day are: Firstly, that any business deal 
between Indian Big Business and Foreign Capital, 
involving the influx of foreign finance and the grant 
of rights in return thereof, must be subject to the 
scrutiny and approval of the Ministry of Industries 
and the Ministry of Finance. , Secondly, that: for the 
period of next five years, we should take loans only 
from International banks and similar institutions ‘and 
not from private foreign banks, etc. -After the. exriry 
of five years. the whole position may be reviewed. We 
think there are considerable misgivings in the public 
mind. that somehow Indian Big. -Business is on the way 


towards obtaining a carte-blanche in the iegoti.tioas 
with Foreign Capital. . 

Acharya Kripalani’s budget speech reflect:d Il 
these misgivings. Considering the record of servic wi-h 
supreme self-denial, and the reputation for in-egrizy 
and sincerity of the speaker, this speech hss rot 
received the attention that it, most certcinly hould 
have had. We are substantially reproducing the saiLe, 
because we believe that Acharya Kripalam has given 
a far truer picture of the mind of the thirking oub-.ic 
than any yes-man of the Ministers could. In order to 
present the economists’ view adequately we appead 
extracts from the Indian Financé below : 

The initial reaction to Dr. Matthai’s }udget m-_st 
be one of pleasant surprise and warm wel: ome. Th re 
can be no doubt that the substance cf bucgetcry 
equilibrium in the present position of sur national 
finances has been preserved, despite ntamerous end 
powerful forces of unsettlement, and in the face of 
steadily increasing expenditure and the reed to g.ve 
tax relief in certain instances. While there -vill b sce 
dissatisfaction that economies in adminis-ratior h.ve 
not yet been realised and that the tasks ix this regard’ 
have -been postponed, most people will eel gvatiied 
that it has been possible to give those rejefs ix taxa- 
tion without which, it was obvious, busitess ectivity’ 
and new development would alike get stucL in the Eogs 
of an unnatural slump. 


The deficit for the coming year on the besis of 
existing taxation is no ground.for denyirg tax re!.efs 
where they are due, as the case for such relie:s r-sts 
on the ground ‘of their _ necessity for the revival of 
business activity. The conversion of a Liggish deicit, 
into a big one through the provision of vax resicf im 
the first instance, and then into a smal: surpus by; 
means of a number of increases in existing taxes and: 
a few new ones, is the real essence of the finarcial 
proposals contained in the new budget. In the spccial 
demands that have arisen for public expendi ure in 
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the sate of.-business in the souniy ana in the diatri- 
bution of taxable-: capacity. and-- the “state of: our 
prircpal sources of Central revenue, there is the fullest 
justi=zation for the courses of action which, Dr. 
Macthei has adopted. 

* * * * 

While it is obvious that. the new budget hag not’- 
evoked enthusiasm in any section, it is also clear that-* 
no are has succeeded in making any criticism whiclr 
is,at once serious and valid. So far as the stock. 
markets are’ concerned, there is more evidence of the 
inngte incapacity for activity than of eagerness to 
zondemn the- Budget -proposals. 

Taking the financial problems there are the gaps 
to wh.ch Sir Homy Mody has drawn pointed attention. 


Weeks ‘before’ the--budget was -due- for~ presentation,-it- 


was uzged in the columns of this journal that the ways 
and means budget was a sad and dangerous omission 
in the budget statement of 1948-49, and that Dr. 
Matziai would be ill-advised to imitate his predecessor 
in ths respect. But, the ways and means budget 
continaes to be a sad omission in this budget: as well, 
and wnat is more, the néw borrowings of the Govern- 
ment ire reduced to Rs. 85 crores in the coming year 
as agzinst Rs. 150 crores programmed for the current 
year. The budget statement does not also contain a 
discussion of the monetary and credit policy of the 
Government. The question of economy in administra- 
tion Ems not been seriously tackled. The case. for 
* economy and the scope for it are clear and, unless the 
Government act vigorously, savings through retrench- 
ment “vill be found to be a futile hope. 

‘Tre need for vigorous action is even greater in 
regard to those appropriations which hold out hope of 
considerable savings before the year ends. In the course 
of his -eply to the general debate, Dr. ‘Matthai claimed 
to see substantial economies before the end of the 
year i£49-50 in defence expendituré, food subsidies and 
relief erd rehabilitation. If the potentialities are to be 
realisec, every one of these calls for careful and 
sustained effort. If savings in food subsidies. are to 
be mace possible, the Government of India should not 
only tke ‘full advantage of the fall in wheat prices 
abrozd but should also drive the Provincial Govern- 
ments to better efforts at procurement and growing 
of more food. Savings on the expenditure on relief and 
rehabilciation depend, not on the denial of needed 
help ia the refugee population, but on the possibility 
of transferring expenditure from relief to rehabilitation. 
It shorld be emphasised that progress on schemes of 
rehabilitation has the double advantage of setting up 
the refugees on their legs and peaueing the strain on 
current expenditure. 

Tha question of the readjustment of tax burdens 
is an equally important one. The new taxes levied in 
the new budgets of the Centre and the Provinces 
togethe: amount to ag much as Rs. 35 crores. Much 
the grester part of it is derived as an indirect levy_on 
the comsumption of the necessaries and comforts of life. 
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“Tit the provinces, the sales tax ites ved as "the 
haridy- miléh-cow?“Apart from the narrow question of 
relief in existing taxes, the question of the distribution 
of tax burdens between direct and indirect taxes, and 
the co-ordination of taxation policies between the 
--Gentre and the provinces are two issues of far-reaching 
- importance. ° And, unless the question is gone into 
“Completely and the lines of reform clearly indicated, 
the “passage of the next budget may prove to be 
uncomfortably stormy. The problems of public finance 
as a whole and federal finance as such will both be 
insoluble, if the present habit of shirking economic 
truths and fundamental political ohligaions is allowed 
to gain strength. fs na 

The acid fest of. the budget from ‘the standpoint 
-of national’ economy: is its ‘ability to “aid a° business 
revival. If the budget has not till now proved a fillip 
to the stock markets, one must consider the question, 
what is wrong with the business life and where? 


. Business revival has been viewed by many as a matter 


of raising the spirits of a business community which 
had been rendered more or less disconsolate by heavy 
taxes, stringent controls, an unsympathetic, censorious 
attitude on the part of the Government, talks of 
nationalization and, increasing danger of Leftist views 
in Government circles. Much has, however, been don: 
during the last one year to assuage the fears and 
positively put heart into our business community. The 
measures ranged from the mild admonitions of the 
Governor-General for lack of courage to the blunt 
disavowal of all intention to nationalize, by the 
Deputy Prime Minister. In between, are the changes 
of policy in regard to tax evasions, administration 
of controls andthe allowances for depreciation. The 
Budget crowned these efforts at placating the business 
classes. The net result has, however, proved to be 
nothing commensurate with the effort. It is possible 
that the concessions to the business classes failed to be 
effective because they came in small Geaee at long 
interyals, ; ; 

: ; *, *. * 

If the-mark -of success in the fight against inflation 
is lower prices, the anti-inflationary value of indirect 
taxes is paradoxical, to say the least of it. Clearly a’ 
situation has arisen when, from every point of view, 
the revision of our tax system has become necessary. 
If an enquiry into national income is a necessary 
preliminary to it, the sooner it is accomplished, the 
better. With such an enquiry might be usefully com: 
bined the enquiry into the relative standards of living 
of different groups and classes of productive workers 
in the country. The greatest importance should be 
attached to this enquiry since, without the findings of 
such an enquiry, the Government will have no means 
of judging the claims for increases which are being 
made and will continue to be made in the future. A 
complete enquiry into national and class incomes may 
enable us to provide special facilities for small scale 
savings, to- plan new savings institutions like Building 


Societies, for instance, to strengthen the co-operative 
movement and generally to make ~ the renewal - of 
capital and the formation of capital more scientific 
and dependable. It would, in addition, enable the 
Government to effect a proper revision’ of the tax 
system, which would mean better distribution of tax 
burdens, a help to saving and a fillip to new 
development. ; : ; 


‘Acharya Kripalani on the Budget 

The following is the -main text of paleeys 
Kripalani’s speech : 

I have very little, Sir, to say upon. ite Budget 
because I realize that Dr. Matthai has to act under 
certain circumstances. What are these circumstances ? 
We threw out the foreign yoke, but while we did that 
we pledged ourselves to continuity and we have often 
said that this revolution is not to break the continuity 
that has been going on. It is useless then to blame Dr. 
Matthai for having presented a usual Budget which 
is in continuation of the old Budgets. That is not his 
fault ; this is our policy and he could not possibly 


deviate from that policy. Another thing which we have 


to take into consideration is this, ‘that recently 
through our best spokesmen we have assured capital 
that their interests would be safe. You will say that 


we gave assurances to the poor man also. But they are | 
.19 years old ; I think they were given in the Karachi 


Congress and I think they are time-barred. First, we 
must fulfil the pledges that we ‘have given now and 
Dr. Matthai has done it and I think I should congra- 
tulate him. . 

I am_ also inclined to congratulate the Government 
as a whole. Our independence coupled with partition 


-made us face many critical and delicate problems and 


the Government has tackled them well and efficiently. 
We have been able to consolidate the innumerable 
States in which the country was divided; we have 
further produced a few more Provinces which are more 
likely to increase in number when the question of 
linguistic provinces is decided. Our reputation in the 
international world is very high ; it would appear that 
we liave achieved more of Swaraj in foreign lands 
than in our own country. Our representatives are every’ 
where and if they are able to spend a little more than 
this poor country can afford, it is also very necessary 
because only by these means can we become the 
“bulwark of international peace and security.” If we 
are isolated and look only to our country, we will not 
be as philanthropic as we would be if we spent a little 


more and sent our representatives to every possible . 


country, from China to Peru and from the North Pole 
to Timbuctoo. 

Then we have also’ made -the United Nations 
Crganisation respectable. Not only international] but 


even national questions are referred to it. I thought 


that action in Kashmir was only a ‘police action’ 
because the Ruler as also the people had consented to 
join the Union ; yet, in order to enhance the respect- 
ability of the U.N.O., we referred this purely domes- 


tic matter to that body. So, I think we have done v ry 
well and I would have congratulated the Covernmunt 
upon all these achievements, were it not for the f ct 
that the Ministers themselves do it more copiously cad 
more eloquently. We are always told that they bcve 
delicate problems: to face and they have cone beter 
than could have betn possible in any othr country. 
So, you will agree with me that when they and their 


- publicity departments—and IE hear each Mcnistry has 


a publicity department whose production & so grcat 
and -so fine that.the ordinary Press may a: well ds- 
appear—pay such high compliments to the Govem- 
ment, I should not waste my feeble words 1pon tht. 
But one thing I want you.seriously to conside-. Whetk2r 
you are a capitalist or a socialist of the Wes-ern brand 
or of the Gandhian complexion, how are yor going <0 
build this country ? Our foreign masters tod us tkat 


“they were carrying on the Government of this country 


by means of the “Steel-frame.” We have & on hich 
authority that we need this steel-frame I have 
absolutely no doubt that the steel-frame s needed. 


‘But what we have- unfortunately today is she frame 


and not the steel. The steel has got corroded ; it was 


‘corroded during the war. The foreign govercment was 


interested at the time in winning the war. -t did not 
matter how much money was spent. It did rot matter 
how the administration went corrupt. This corrodizg 
of the steel-frame, as we want to have continuity, hus 
been continuing. We could have ‘brushed up his stee-- 
frame if we had so desired—and_ in’ many ccuntries -t 
has been possible—but as we were pledged to conti- 
nuity, so we were obliged to carry, on this corrosicn 
also. Everybody’ knew that the services wer: infectcd 
by corruption ; they were also lax and ineffient. Ve 
kept them as they were and have been cacrying cn 
with them. Everywhere you go—in the bamar or -n 
the club or in the market place—we hear o° the co~ 
ruption and inefficiency of the administrction. Cf 
course, the Ministers may not be hearing al this. -t 
is quite possible, because they have no time to more 
in the public. They had time before, because they hed 
not the responsibility of Government, but taday thcy 
are hard worked individuals. Some of then I knov 
actually work up to 2 a.m. and even beyond. You cen 
understand what the person who works beyond 2 a.m. 
can produce. 


So we have continuity and things going m as they 
were going on. I cannot see how things n Inda 
can improve unless what we hear in the bazaar, in tle 
market place, is listened to and due credence given 19 
it. We hear it often said that you need not Zo to ths 
high officials and the lower ones can get thmgs do: > 
for you for # consideration. An American fend wh> 
came to see me told me that he wanted a irst class 
reservation from Calcutta to Delhi, and the reservation 
clerk told him that there was no accommodetion. But 
when he threw a ten-rupee note at him, the Cerk saic., 
“Wait a while, there is some little accomm odation ” 
and he got his reservation. When he went into the 
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-eorapartment, the compartment was empty but for 
. humself: All this ig from hearsay. I have no personal 
. karwledge for I-have no occasion to offer bribes to 
ani official. He will be a bold official who would come 
to me to be bribed. He knows that for long years I 
haie been a satyagrahi and I have fought with Bowers- 
.tha-be and I have suffered for it. For him to ask a 
bribe from me would be difficult. Nor have'I the 
.neeassity to go to -blackmarket. I generally accept 
-ve-~ few invitations and issue even fewer. So all that 
{1 san say would be from hearsay. Sir, I reed in the 
pazers that we should not ‘base our talk here on 


‘hearsay and rumours; but there are certain rumours - 


whk2h you eannot ignore, which, come so repeatedly 
.tc your ears, which come so often and which come 
.frem such: honourable quarters that you have got 
to listen to them. If I were to wait to give 
:a actbe to an official, I think I will never discover the 
tru-h, because there will be no such occasion for.me. 
Ii . have to rely upon rumours and if rumours are 
persistent, I must give some -credence to them. In 
po: ties it is not sufficient that you are right but it is 
-aisc necessary that people must know that you are 
‘rig™t;,and I say that this administration of ours is 
‘cuasidered by the general public to be not right, to be 
~not -efficient, to. be corrupt. It is also supposed by the 
-pullic-to be top-heavy, and is becoming heavier and 
‘mare extensive. I say, this is the instrument wita 
whith -we ,have-to work, this is the only instrument 
by which we can bring about, reform; and ‘if the.-salt 
lessth its. savour wherewith shall. it be salted’. 


I -say, ‘if _the present state continues there cannot 
iba even & prosperous capitalism in this country. af 
would. not mind if there was capitalism here like that 
in America and if there were prospects for the. poor 
mer td increase his standard of living. Nor would I 
heva any objection to socialism ; nor even to Com- 
minism, But what are these.‘isms’ to be based upon ? 
H=7 are we to succeed? We can only succeed if we 
har an honest and efficient administration which, I 
am told, we have. not, Not only ,has it to be honest 
and efficient, it has also to be.. economical, because 
Garernment has to set the standard. If the Govern- 
inert is extravagant or if it is supposed to be extra- 
vegent, if the common man believes it is extravagant, 
thar. it cannot be effective. Many of my socialist friends 
say that we are pledged to sacialism. I have. no, quarrel 
wit that, but on what is socialism to be built? The 
acministration which even in the narrow field of 
peliical administration is inefficient and corrupt, how 
cer. it be entrusted with the whole economig life of 
the country. When there is nepotism, when, as I hear, 
even the recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
miscion are sometimes set aside . on some, technical 
grctnd or other, when there is the chit system, how 
dc rou expect that there can. be nationalisation in. this 
country ? It is impossible ; it is not scientific ; 3. ib 18, 
nct mathematical. Those who cannot do their parti- 
euler narrow job efficiently and ‘honestly, how can they 
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‘however, I’ must : 


must make it 


undertake the Whole economic life of the country, I 
cannot understand. We must make up our minds that 
as long ag we are not able to clear the ‘stables of 
administration, nothing will be ° possible. We have 
spent millions of rupees upon the refugees and yet, 
I can-say with knowledge that we have not been able 
to rehabilitate even five per cent of the refugees, ahd 
I. say, the fault is with the administration. The funds _ 
that have been spent, have been speni without any 
plan..We could have accomplished much more even 
by voluntary agency if we had encouraged that agency. 


-The whole crux of the problem is that we must’ purify 


our administration. . 

It pains me to refer to another matter, which, 
The Father of the Nation was shot 
déad. The judge, on undisputable evidence, has told 
us‘ that the administration failed, that his life could 
have been saved. We would have been saved the dis- 
honour, and humiliation of having killed our great 
man. May I know what has been done in order to 
bring to book those people who were responsible for 
this culpable negligence ? 

An Honourable Member : 
judice. 


You cannot -say it is sub Gidlige: because ‘ie 
Government has not preferred an’ appeal about this 
portion of the judgement. It is not sub judice in this 
matter. We must take the Judge’s findings based as 
they are, on evidence, as conclusive. Any way, there 
should have been an enquiry. Even if there was the 
least bit of suspicion, there should have: been some 
‘enquiry and the people should have been taken into 
confidence. There were rumours that -the administra- 
tion had failed:-In order to give -a quietus to those 
rumours, there should have been an enquiry, whether 
the judgement was delivered or not. This was the 
least that was necessary. I see it has not been done. 
I do not know when it will be done. If such a thing 
had happened in England, I know what would have 
been done ; if such.a thing had happened in Japan, I 
know what would have happened. Some responsible 
person would have ripped open his stomach and com- 
mitted harakari, This is.no ordinary matter. Therefore, 
I say, as the basis of all our reformation, of all. our 
budgets, of all our schemes, of our becoming a demo- 
cratic society, of our ever establishing a new social 
order—which it was the dream of ‘the Father of this 
Nation—if we are to do anything great in the national 
field, I say we must improve our administration. We 
really steel-frame that the British 
people it was in their days—whether it was or was not. 
This administration must be like Caesar's wife—above 
suspicion, not because Caesar was Caesar and therefore 
his wife must be considered above suspicion, but 
because she was really so.: Even so our administration 
should be above suspicion not because our leaders are 


The. matter is sub 


honourable and they are honest, but because the 
administration itself is honourable and above 
suspicion. % 


hme ~ 3s — 





T. he’ ‘Adenti Pact 


fh 20-year. Atlantic Pact has has concluded and 
OW ‘fl be signed in Washington on April 4, by Britain, 
“T.8.A., France, Belgium, Canada, Luxemburg and 
Holland. Five’ other nations, Norway, Denmark, 
iceland, Portugal and Italy have been invited. to jain. 


_ @he intention of the signatories to the.Pact is to- fight . 


ggression in Europe or North America by- collective 


armed action. It has been emphasised that this Pact : 


does not affect the rights and obligations under the 
U. N, Charter or-the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Explaining the Pact in the British 


Parliament, Mr. Bevin said that there were no Secret 


clauses in it and that “the Pact is a purely ‘defensive 
errangement. “for the common security’ of the “countries 
_who join it. It is not directed against any one.” It is 
however difficult t6 agree with Mr. Bevin when he 
said, “I think we can say this agreement marks the 


opening of a new era of co-operation and understand- 


ing.” The U. N. through its Charter possesses ample - 


power to stop aggression anywhere in the world and 
bas authority to use armed force to prevent, attacks. 
This collective force can be used through the Security 
Council of which the U.S.S.R. is a member with a veto 
power. The Atlantic Pact and the U.N. Charter are 
anything “but compléméntary, if one stands the other 
becomes useless in spite of Mr. Bevin’s professions’ to 
thé contrary. Attempts are now being made to con- 
elude a Pacific Pact on lines similar to the Atlantic 
Pact, which, when done, will completely rethove the 
ecessity for maintaining the’ costly ‘paraphernalia of 
the United Nations. Mr. Bevin has claimed that: “The 
object and purpose of ths Pact is to make a real 
beginning on the widest possible basis of collective 
security in its true sense.” We fail to understand how 
this statement can be reconciled with the declared ‘aims 
and objects of the United Nations. 

The text of the Atlantic Pact is given below : 

The Preamble—The parties to*this treaty teaffirm 
their faith in the purpose and principles of tlie 
Charter of the U.N.‘and their ‘desire to live in Peace 
with all peoples and all Governmeiits. ~ 

“They are determined” t6~ safeguard: “the freedom, 
heritage and civilizatidn of their’ peoples, founded-on 


the principles of democracy, individual liberty. and the 


rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in 
the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for Giles 
tive defence for the preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlatitic 
Treaty. pdf 

Article 1—The parties undertake, as get forth in 
the Charter of the U.N., to settle any’ international 
“eisputes in which they may be invol¥ed by peaéeful ‘ 
‘Theans in such a manner that 
security and justice are not endangered, and to refrditt 


in their international relations from the threat or use ~ 
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jriterndtional peace, 
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-éf force’ in any- manner inconsistent with: the. pucpozee 


of the U. N. - ae ° 
‘Article 2—The parties will contribute toward © 


* further development of -peaceful and, friendly inter 


‘rational ° relations by strengthening their free insti u- 


“tions, by-bringing about a better understanding «f “he 


“printeiples upon’ which these institutions are forcndead. 
~and by’: promoting conditions of stability and well- 
‘Leing, They: will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will enccurrge . 
économie collaboration between any or all of them. 
Article 3—In order more effectively to achieve t.2€ 
“¢bjectives of this Treaty, the parties, separately sac 
jointly, by’ means of continuous and effective sel’-h: Ip 
‘and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and edllective capacity to resist -Tn2c 
attack. a 
Article 4-—-The parties will consult  to;:etl or 

whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the terrzzor.al 
‘integrity, political independence or security of any ot 
the parties is threatened. 
- Article-6—The parties agree that an armed cttazk 
against one or more of: them in -Europe or TYorth 
“America ‘shall be considered an attack against them all 
‘and, consequently, they. agree that, if such ermad 
attack occurs, each of them in exercise of the rigat of 
individual or collective < self-defence, recognizcl Oy 
Article 51 of the Charter of the U.N., will assis: 
party or parties so attacked by taking forthwit, 
dividually and in concert’ with the other parties, a 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of ermad 
force, to restore and maintain the security of the TTor:h 
Atlantic’ area. Any such armed attack, and all mecsur2s 
taken as a result thereof, shall immediately be report :d 
to the Security Council. Such measures shal. 3¢ 
terminated when the Security Council has taken tie 
measures necessary to restore and maintain -ntcr- 


‘rational peace and sécurity. 


Article 6—For the purpose of Article 5, an arm d 
uttack on one or more of the parties is deeme. 0 
include an armed attack on the territory of any of t-e 
parties in Europe or North America, on the Algeri-n 
Departments’ of France, on the occupation forcss 21 
‘any patty in Europe,'on the islands under the urs- 
dition of any party in the North Atlantic area <or h 
of the Tropie- of ‘Cancer, on the vessels or aircraft 
this area of any ‘of the’ -parties. 

‘Article 7—This Tréaty does not affect, and shell 
ot be interpreted as affecting, in any way the rigk-s 
end obligations under the Charter of the parties which 
are members'of the U:N., or the primary responsiLili: y 
of the Security ’Council for the maintenance of Mte - 
natiénal peace and security. 

’ Article 8—Each party declares that none of tte 
international engagements now in force between it ar 
any other of the parties or any third State is in cor- 
flict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakcs 
not to enter into any international engagemeni 2 
conflict with this Treaty. —~ 

Article 9--The parties hereby ‘establish ‘a Cotnc:], 
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+on which each .of them shall be represented, to consider 
;amtiers concerning the implementation. of. this Treaty. 
‘The Council shall be so organized as to be able to 
> meet promptly at, any time. The Council shall set up 
-guch subsidiary bodies as may .be necessary ; in parti- 
_iler, it. shall establish immediately a Defence .Com- 
‘mitiee: which shall recommend médsures “for . the’ 
-.imziementation of Articles 3 and 5... 

' Article 10--The parties may, by ‘unanimous agree- 
mert, invite any other European State in a .position 


buiz to the security of the North Atlantic area, 
. accede. to this Treaty. Any State so invited may become 
‘a party to the Treaty by depositing its Instrument of 
' Acression with the Government of the .USA. The 
’ Go~ernment of the USA will inform each of the parties 
of che deposit. of-each such Instrument, of Accession. 
Article 11—This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the parties in accordance 
-wita their respective constitutional processes. _The 
Inscruments of Ratification shall be deposited as ‘soon 
as possible with the Government of the, USA,- which 
: wil. notify all the other signatories of each “deposit. 
“Th. Treaty shall enter into force between the States 
“whith have ratified it as soon as the-ratifications of the 
:ma_ority of the sighatories, including the ratifications 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
‘lands, the U.K., and the USA have been: deposited, 


-anc shall come: into effect: with- respect to other States . 


-on the date of the deposit of their ratifications. . 

Article 12-—After the Treaty has been in force for 
‘ten. years, or.at any time thereafter, the parties shall, 
af any -of them so requests, consult together for the 
“purpose of reviewing | the Treaty: having regard for 
“the. factors then -affe vaffecting peace and security in the 
‘North . Atlantic area, including the development of 
‘universal as well. as regional” arrangements | tinder . the 
Charter of the U.N. for the | maintenance of inter- 
natonal peace and security. . 

Article 18——After the Treaty has been in force for 
“20 years, any party may cease to be a party one year 
ufter its-notice of denunciation. has been given to the 
. Government of the USA, which will inform the Govern. 
mexts of the other parties of the deposit of each notice 
of denunciation. . 

This. Treaty, of which the English eri French 
tezzg are equally. authentic, shall be deposited in the . 
-areaives.of the Government of the USA. Duly certified 
copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government 
to the Governments of the other signatories. ° 

In witness whereof, the. undersigned _Plenipoten- 
-tigries have signed this. treaty. : 


Done at Washington, the-—day of apa 1949. 


The Pact and W orld Politics 

In feality, the Pact registers the assumption, by the. 
Un-ted “States, of the’ leadership of world affairs. ‘This 
development reminds us, of” ‘what Great Britain, did in 
1823 when her foreign minister George Canning stood 


-against Russian- ambitions 
and against “European. interference with the status 
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behind the then United States—a minor Power so far 
as human and material resources were concerned—to 
issue what has been - called the, “Monroe “Doctrine” 
taking its name after the then President. A USA 
historian’ has-said that there was “a ringing warning 
in the Oregon Territory 


quo.” In the evolution of the Atlantic Pact, the- ‘United | 
States has played the part that Britain did one. hundred ‘ 


‘and twenty-five years back. 


tc curther the "principles of this Treaty and so contri- . 
to. 


‘In a way this Pact cam be said to be ‘the ‘gical 
dubeination of the Marshal: Aid plan ‘which since 1047 
has” been ‘helping 16 European countries to rebuild -their 
war-shattered economy. We have been ‘told that’ the 
United ‘States will be spending about Rs. 1,700 crores 
in goods and Services_ ‘along_} this plan up to 1952. 
For yeasons Of Her own the Soviet Union and her group 
of States have not found it possiblé to take part in 
this: work of re-construction. And it is but natural that 
she should be denouncing this Pact: which- — 
USA influence .from’ economic to military fields” 
Europe. -Though by Article 8 of the proposed Pact the 
Anglo-Soviet and '-Franco-Soviet treaties are kept 
intact, it has’ hot: persuaded the Soviet Union to look 
kindly on the Pact. 


_ The Soviet Union has characterized the Pact as 
aggressive . in purpose and . intention ; ; the Western 
Powers~have declared their innocence of any ‘such evil 
designs. Al the same, their press have been talking 
of the “creation of a ._ joint defence machine capable 
of deterring _: an, aggressor.” The following description 
issied from Washington on the 20th March, 1949, gives 
us an idea of this. “machine”: “Tts hard core already 
exists, as. far as organisation is concerned, in three 
bodies. They are the Combined ‘ Chiefs of Staff 
(America, Britdin and Canada), a relic of war-time 
co-operation with its seat in Washington; the 
Anierican-Canadian Joint Defence Board, created 
before .the United States came inta ‘World War I; 
and ‘the permanent military organisation of Western 
Union, set up under the terms of the Brussels Treaty. 
“"“The immediate tasks to be fulfilled, observers 
here believe, can be summarised as follows: (1) A 
decision on total overall strength of Atlantic Union ; 
(2) a decision’on what proportion of this total, in men 
and material, should be provided by each member 
State out of its own resources or in the shape of aid, 
primarily “from ‘the United States; (3) a decision on 
how the’ newly invited Powers (Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Portugal) are to be brought into existing 


. planning ‘organisation ; and (4) necessary legislation 


by individual member Governments to render effective 
the above decisions. 

“The three existing planning organisations will not, 
it is thoyght, be merged as such, but an overall military 
organisation, pwobably with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, to co-ordinate their activities is sacnaes as | 
essential.” 

” . Thé problems precipitated by this Pact will cause 





headaches to our statesmen and diplomats. "The question 
that will be increasingly asked of them is: 
expect to remain unaffected by ‘it to play the part of 
a distant observer ? The talk about a Pacific Pact of the 
same nature presents an identical “problem ‘before us. 


_ The Sugar Debate 


A Bill to grant protection to 18 industries itigtud= 


ing sugar, artificial silk, cotton mixed fabrics, motor 


vehicle batteries, ete. has been passed by ‘the Indian’ 


Parliament. Strong opposition to further extension of 
protection to the sugar industry was voiced by several 
members in Parliament. The period of protection to 
sugar; however, was finally reduced to one year. 
Reduction of the import duty was also suggested. Dis- 
bandment of the Sugar Syndicate was strongly urged. 
Of the 20 industries which had been enjoying protec- 
tion, only two have been able to stand on their own 
legs and protection to them -has been discontinued. 
Referring to the sugar- industry the Commerce 
Minister said that the protection to the industry was 
granted in 1932. In 1939, the quantum of protection 
was reduced from Rs. 7-4 per ewt. to Rs. 6-12 per ewt. 
and it still continued.to be the rate of duty composed 
on foreign import. When the period of protection which 
was extended up to March 381, 1941, came to a close 
it was found that the industry had not made improve- 
ment to any appreciable extent. In view of this fact 
and also having regard to the unsettled conditions due 
to the war the duty was extended ag a measure of 
protection from year to year. 
When the legislature agreed to the extension of 
. the protection in 1946 Government gave an under- 
taking that further extension thereafter would be asked 
for only after a proper Tariff Board enquiry. Accord- 
ingly, an interim enquiry’ was made. The Board 
recommended continuation of protection for one year 
from April, 1947. 7 
The Board expressed the view that the Indian 
sugar: industry was likely to require protection for 
some time more to come and detailed enquiry would 
be undertaken when conditions“became normal. The 
Board was then asked to make a regular enquiry into 
the industry. But a regular enquiry was postponed in 
‘view of the fact that the economic conditions . were 
abnormal and unstable. The Board, therefore, adopted 
‘action of summary method.- : 
As a result of that summary enquiry the Board 
had recommended extension of the protection for two 
years more in the hope that later it would be possible 
for the Board to undertake a fuller enquiry into the 
position of the industry, if the Government desired. 
Mr. Neogy said that during the first five or six ‘years 
the industry made considerable improvement both in 
regard to sugarcane and also the yield. of sugarcane, 
bui,. unfortunately, during the last five or six years the 
progress had not been maintained. There were signs 
that there had been deterioration both in respect of 
sugarcane and the yield. 


NOTES 


Can we. 


QE). 
Sugar industry, he added, was a very cost’ 
industry. Perhaps the percentage of cost of rat 


materials had been the highest. The cost of sugarzat2 
now stood somewhere between 60 to 70 per cent ot k= 
cost of sugar. Recehtly, there had been recuction a 
the price of sugarcane as a result) of which price cf 
sugar had either decreased or would decrease. In -ie7 
of the difficulties confronting thé industry Gcvernmet : 
had further increaséd their contribution to the ‘uri 
of the Central Sugarcane Committee from one anda to 
annas four per cwt. The amount thus availakle to th2 
Central Sugarcane Committee totalled Rs. 59 lakhs 1 
year. It was hoped with this additional help from tl.2 
Government of India it would be possible for th 
sugar industry to make substantial improvement ant 
that at some future date it might not be necessary fez 
«the House to agree to a proposal of this kind, namels, 
extension or protection to the sugar industry ‘rom 
time to time. 

The Commerce Minister, clarifying a point ra-se, 
said that the import control under the genera] tarif 
and trade agreement was not primarily intended fc 
the purpose of giving protection. to the industry, Hucs 
control could be justified only on the ground cf balanca 
of payment difficulties’ except in certain cates whiea 
“were specifically dealt with in the agreement hsel , 
Therefore, it was extremely difficult to invoke tke 
tariff and trade agreement for the purpose of maintair~ 
ing any effective control: on import of sugar jor giving ; 
protection to the sugar industry. 

Prof. Sibbanlal Saxena said that there wa3 no 2as:? 
for continuing protection to the sugar indus-ry waic. 
during the past 17 years of existence had made mor: 
than Rs. 150 crores of profit. The Government ikem- 
selves were deriving a revenue of about Rs. 30 crorca 
every year in various forms of duty from the induztry. 
During the past’ 17 years the industry had paid ove- 
six times the total investment by way of profits. Th: 
Sugar Syndicate, he strongly urged, should ke brcke: 
if protection was to ‘be extended. The constmer ws 
being asked: to pay heavily because the price of suge- 
was high compared ‘to - prices’in other :ountcriex. 
Instead’ of treating sugar as primarily relating to T. I- 
and Bihar it should be treated as an all-Indi. 
industry. : 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar said that accordin;: 
to this calculation the sugar industry meant a burde- 
of Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 crores a year on the consumen 
Every year the industry had’ been. “befooling” th> 
Government, saying “tomorrow we will be abl: > 
stand on our own legs”. but that “tomorrow” nave" 
dawned. There was still a difference of Rs. 4 betree. 
the sale price of Cuban sugar in Pakistan and th 
price of Indian sugar, even after making allowance fc 
the excise duty on Indian sugar.. In the statemer. 
circulated to members, the Commerce Minister ha. 
stated that the ‘percentage of profits in -he sugax 
‘industry was not available. That was surp-ising, h: 
said. Why should” the figure be not available to th: 
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Gcvernment? Lt Was stiange that’otle-of the most-well 


2 organized industries in the country was not prepared. 


to mace before-the Government its statistics. Mr. 
Ayyengar also demanded that the Sugar Syndicate be 
liqu-lated. He said, “At a time when there is unfair 


and inhealthy competition in the industry, it may have 


to be saved against itself. Today it is not. so. Today 


the zonsumers have to be saved against the indus- ” 
trialtsts. Therefore, there is no longer any need for Aas 


syrcmate inside the country.” 

‘dr, R. IX. Sidhwa said that if a free vote was 
takez on the continuance of protection to sugar, the 
MirSter would get a negative vote. Before the war 
the mdustry made a profit of 60 to 70 per cent. What 

* had 1appened to all that money ? He himself kad been 
a member of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry for two seasons and he had 
corcplained to the Federation that the industry was 
mekmg 120 per cent profit and that if it frittered away 
the >rofits instead of building up the reserve fund, it 
would at a later stage, at the cost of the consumer, 
agaim ask for protection. 

Juring clause by clause consideration of the Bill 
Prsf Saxena moved an amendment to reduce the 
per:od of protection to one year and said that 
continued protection should be conditional upon 
(1> liquidation of Sugar Syndicate and restoration of 
inte-nal competition; (2) holding of an inquiry 
into the profits made by the industry in the last 18 
years and’ the manner of their distribution among 
labor, canegrowers and industrialists ; (3) holding of 
an inquiry into the progress made in the development 
of sugarcane since 1932 when protection was first 
graated ; and (4) submission of a plan to place the 
indistry on a sound footing within a limited period 
of saree ‘to five years, “after which the industry should 
not ask for ‘any further protection or aid. 

The Commerce Minister accepted Prof. Saxeno’s 
amdment and informed the House thet it was 
exsremely unlikely that the Tariff Board would be able 
to >roduce a report dealing with all aspects of the 
indistry by that timé! Some auxiliary aspects like the 
Stgir Syndicate and the possibility of further reduc- 
tivea of sugarcane could be inquired into. This had 
been urged by the sugar industry. Referring to the 
der-and that the Sugar Syndicate be abolished, he 
pcirted out that it had been created by U. P. and 
Bik:r. ‘He would forward the sentiments expressed in 
the House to these two Governments. 


Frotection and the Sugar Industry. 


During the past 17 years of its protected expansion, 
the sugar industry has not made the least effort ~to 
retice the cost of production by making improvements 
ir sane cultivation: and productive methods. It ‘has 
doz2 nothing to consolidate itself in such a manner as 
tc xe able to face foreign competition within a reason~ 
abietifme. During the past ten years of war and ‘post- 
war period, it has enjoyed an additional protection ‘and 


“haps, but certainly effective—from 
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‘an opportunity to establish itself as a national industty 
~beihg cémpletély shielded from foreign competition. 


But instead of availing of this opportunity, it has 
thrived in the blackmarket, the few millionaires con- 
trolling the industry have amassed fabulous wealth, 
It has let’ down the consumer very badly instead of 
coming to his aid at the most crucial moment. An 
industry whichis unable to stand on its own legs” 
after a period of 17 years and shows not the least. 
sign. to do so, must forfeit its right to claim any sort 
of protection. 

In this connection the following observations of 
the “Eavesdropper” of the Indian Finance in its issue 
of the 26th March are very much to the point : 

“In the case of the sugar industry, its establishment’ 
on a large scale and in a short period was made 
possible by ‘a significant departure—unintended per- 
the established 
principles and methods of the policy of discriminating 
protection. The margin of protection was not cut fine 
as in the case of the older protected industries, but was 
so wide as to attract a large-scale inrush of new 
investment. This led to the accentuation of competition 
within the country to dangerous limits and, understand- 
ably enough, to the formation of the sugar syndicate’ 
whose monopolistic nature has provoked the outcry 
for its dissolution. That is however a different story. 
What is important to the present context is that tne’ 
benefits of this intensive internal competition—sucl 
as no other protected industry had experienced before 
or after—to productive efficiency were limited in time 
and extent. Up to a point, productive efficiency did 
increase. The percentage of extraction from cane rose 
up and interest in utilisation of byproducts was 
whipped up. But the formation of the Syndicate and 
the outbreak of the war and, before that, the Provin- 
cial Government’s policy of helping the cultivators in 
the essentially predatory prosperity of the sugar 
industry, a policy which has been strengthened in many 
ways since, the advent of controls and import restric- 
tions, all these have tended to spare the industry the 
discomfort of a thought for the poor consumer and 
the headache about a possible cessation af protection. 

In protection, the two principal difficulties are 
firstly, to ensure fair play on the part of the industry 
and secondly, to secure a fair rate of development of 
resources and progress in realisation of possible 
economies. Taking the latter first, it is not as well 
known as it should be that the reduction of costs in 
the sugar industry was mostly a question of reducing 
the cost of the raw material; ‘and this in turn 
depended on improving this oield: per acre of cane and 
the quality of the cane. Considerable, though by no 
means satisfactory, progress has been made in this 
regard. But the cost of sugarcane to the factory has 
gone up and the end of protection, which was at the 
far end of the horizon, was thus pushed out of sight. 
And this is principally because of the UP. and Bihar 


. Governments’ policy of pushing up the minimum price 


of cane at every opportunity, - 
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Though, of course, that is by no means the whole 
of the story. It is undeniably true that the sugar 
industry has exploited to the full. every phase of 
scarcity as it arose during-all these years, whether 
naturally or artificially. The increase in the price of 
sugar immediately after decontrol is a classic instance 
of the cynicism of the sugar mills. But the alacrity 
with which the issue was settled by the U. P. Govern- 

“ment in favour of a share in the profits for itself- and 
ah increase in the- price of cane is not less cynical 
merely because the beneficiaries form a larger class. 
Expoitation is exploitation whether it is for the benefit 
of a small section or a large section. So long as the 
benefits of development, effected by the sacrifices of 
the whole community, are not passed on to the whole 
of the community, there is exploitation. 

The ‘national problem in regard to the sugar 
industry was obscured in the first instance, confused in 
the next, and demolished thereafter.’ What does the 
country want to make of the sugar industry today. 
Nationalisation in itself is no answer, welcome as it is. 
For the problem of costs and the problem of prices 
will remain the same. Are the profits of the industry 
and the price of cane to be determined by the price 
of sugar or vice versa? So long as the possibility of 
free imports remain 4 more or less distant aim, we 


have a yardstick with which to meastire the cost of 


simple protectionist 


sugar to the consumer. In’ a 
But in a 


regime, we retain and use the yardstick. 
regime of controls, we 
winds. Assuredly, we cannot have the best of both 
worlds. Without being clear in our minds as to the 
extent to which we shall deviate from a free economy 
we cannot decide any question concerning the grant 
of protection to any industry. For the data on which 
reasoning and judgement are to be made become vague 
and indefinite. If the price of cane, as directed by a 
vote-seeking provincial Government, is to rank equally 
with the yield of cane per acre or the recovery percent- 
age asdata for judgment, then necessarily, the consumer 
comes at the very foot of the order of priorities. The 
price is not the result of economic costs, but only the 
sum of the demands which the poor consumer has. to 
meet. 


The mentor of all these warring interests is the 
foreign importer. The value of protection lies in dis- 
abling him from becoming a tyrant in the first place, 
and in the second place, keeping him near enough to 
be a terror, and too far at the same time to do harm. 
That happy mean of a level of duties, which can just 
keep alive the threat of foreign competition, was dis- 
carded at the outset in the case of the sugar industry. 
Thereafter, war and paucity of exchange have turned 


that threat into an empty one. It would be-disastrous- 
if avowed public policy should also work in the same- 


direction. The need now is not to revive,foreign com- 

petition but to make the threat of it a real, live one. 

Abolition of protection is. just. vengefulness of tlie 

suicidal kind. What is required is the narrowing of the 
2 


‘better decisions but also because 


necessarily throw it to the 


necessity for 
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“At 


margin of protection on the basis of estim:tes of fair 
selling price which do not give in to the rapacious 
demands of any section’ of the industry, from furm to 
factory.” ’ 

Bigness in Industry - 

In- opposition to the general belief-of oday that 
only by a large-scale organisation can the greatesi 
industrial efficiency be achieved, Prof. §. R. Dennison, 
Lecturer in Economies at Cambridge: Univesity, in a 
talk on the B.B.C., advances the argumen tht the 
belief is contrary to ‘Hotlh general TeASORINE nd clual 
evidence. 

' The Professor says that one of the mest widely 
held economic beliefs in the Western world of o'r 
time is that an-economic organisation on a large scale 
must be efficient and that the trend towarcls bigger 


. organisations is inevitable. Entangled with “his beli*f 


is the view that the planning of economic afiairs by a 
Central authority is superior to a system of free 2nter- 
prise not only because the Central authority will take 
production will be 
carried on more efficiently: Here is the basis of the 
promise of the higher standard of living hell ont by 
the believers in economic planning.- According to Prot. 
-Dennison, this promise is illusory. 

Defining the- meaning of efficiency as an approxi- 
mation, the Professor says that it consists of achievin¢ 
a given result with the greatest economy of cffory and 
means..producing with the minimum of cost in cavital. . 
labour,. materials and so on. Comparing the efficiency 
of big and small production units, Prof. Dennison 
asks, “Is a large firm efficient ? However mazy highly 
paid officials it employs, however up-to-date is syslem 
of cost accounting, and so on docs it se less 
resources for a given production than are required hy 
a smaller concern? A smaller concern does wot have 
the same elaborate organisation, hierarchy of officials, 
and all the rest, simply because it does not necd them; 
they are in fact, the costly necessities of bigness, 


worthwhile only if they are more than offset Ixy other 


economies in production which are nob availabl; to the 
smaller producer.” 

Modern experience, Pees in the sphere of vron- 
sumer goods industries, shows a definite trend towards 
dispersal of production in small units scattered wl over 
the country with a plan. This ensures production in 
a healthy surrounding of family life, provides : mp!oy- 
ment for Jarger number of people by eliminat ng the 
‘labour-saving devices and acts as ihe 
greatest insurance towards monopolistic comb nat:on. 
It is also easier to regulate and aid smaller indust inl 
units. The local and provincial official bodies cen very 
well look: after them with the minimum of intererenco 
which is essential for the development of a Lealthy 
and normal- economic life. In’ the ‘modern Y"est- rn 
world, public opinion is gaining in strength agaizst the 
“race for Biganticity” and-a clear tendency is dcvelcp- 
ing in-favour of-the-dispersal of industries, partizularly 
of the consumer’ goods;-in smaller units: This method 
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of production had been suggested in India by Kautilya 
and: was followed in this country uninterrupted for 
nearly 2,500 years when the British imports of mechani- 
cally mass-produced goods destroyed it and brought 
about a chaos in our national economic life. -Prof. Den- 
nison says, “Mass production does not necessarily mean 
huge organisations ; the scale needed for full exploita- 
tion may, in fact, be quite modest. In certain direc- 
tions, moreover, technical progress is on the side of 
the small unit. Electric power, for instance, though it 
needs a big unit for its efficient production, has almost 
certainly reduced the size needed for optimum effi- 
ciency in many other branches of production.” The 
Government of India talks of small and medium unils 
but acts in a way which brings about disaster for such 
centres and favours concentration of production in 
bigger units attended with all the resultant evils. 
The efficiency limits in size depend upon individual 
human ability to comprehend and control the details 
ef a complex whole. The “best” men ate very scarce, 
and even when they can be found their abilities aré 
not unlimited. It certainly seems that at least the very 
big firms are too large to be operated at optimum 
efficiency. However elaborate the system of checks 
and controls in 4 big firm, there will be room for waste 
and mismanagement which never gets known at the 
-op. Administrative devices can never overcome the 
fundamental dilemma that there is a choice between 
decentralisation, with its freedom to exercise initiative, 


and co-ordination with its fitting of separate parts into’ 


a centrally determined scheme. Prof. Dennison clearly 
says, “The nice co-ordination and smooth-running 
efficiency of the large concern is something which exists 
only in the imagination of economic planners ; those 
who have first hand experience are more aware of the 
difficulties, the wastes and the imperfections.” 
Regarding nationalised industries, Prof. Dennison 
says that these considerations apply to them: with 
added force. “Much seems to be expected from a single 
control of a whole industry to secure the blessings of 
administrative machine on top, of course, of that 
already existing in the firms which comprise the 
industry. Given the premise that the industry has to 
be controlled, such a machine ig of course necessary. 
But if any diagnosis is correct the blessings of co- 
ordination are, in fact, illusory, whereas the problems 
created by the simple fact of the establishment of a 
huge organisation will become very obvious. The 
nationalised industry has, moreover, cert2in featt res 
which are likely to intensify the disadvantages of 
bigness—the scale of operations will be grealer than 
that of any private concern, the controlling body has 
special monopolistic powers, and the form of orga- 
nisation adopted creates ill-defined and divided 
responsibilities. . . . The real answer, however, is that 
large ‘organisations are deliberate creations. There is 
nothing inherent in our modern economy which makes 
them inevitable. This is so obvious for nationalised 
industries that it hardly seems worth saying. In private 
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industry, the giant firms usually result from conditions 
other than a search for increased efficiency, one 
important reason being an attempt to create monopoly, 
and all that this implies.” 

We also take this opportunity to ask our Indus- 
trial policy makers to take note of what Lord Keynes 
also wrote on this subject, “The advantage of the 
decentralisation of decisions and individual respon- ; 
sibility is even greater perhaps than the nineteenth‘ 
century supposed.” ; 
Dissolution of Planning Committee 

The National Planning Committee, which was 
appointed by the Congress 10 years ago, having com- 
pleted its work has decided to dissolve. The Report 
of the Committee will be submitted to the Congress 
President and a copy will be sent to the Government 
of India, The Report, which was adopted at the Com- 
mittee’s final meeting, includes the Reports of its 29 
sub-committees, which have been published in 26 
volumes. A Press Note issued by the Committee says : 
“Many of the Reports still remain to be integrated, 
their suggestions and recommendations co-ordinated, 
and an over-all national plan prepared. Under the 
changed circumstances of today, the Committee 
considers it unnecessary to do this, as this function, 
of right, belongs to the Government of the country. 
Nevertheless, as it is desirable to keep up to date the 
material collected and published in this series, the 
Committee have resolved to appoint a Committee of 
the following: The President of the Congress, the 
Prime Minister of India, the Minister for Industry 
and Supply, Prof. A. K. Shah, Dr. J. C. Ghosh and 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai. The Committee will draw up 4 
scheme for the purpose and meanwhile carry on the 
work in connection with the series.” 

So, the National Planning Committee of India is 
at last reduced to a Study Circle. The people had so 
long been given to understand that as soon as the 
National Planning Committee’s work, mainly in the 
nature of survey, would be over, the National Planning 
Commission would be set up which would be entrusted 
with the final preparation and execution of the , 
National Plan. In one of the Resolutions (No. 3), 
passed at the Conference of Ministers of Industries 
held in Delhi on the 2nd and 83rd of October, 1938 
under the chairmanship of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
then President of the Indian National Congress, it was 
clearly stated that the National Planning Committee 
“will submit its Report to the Congress Working 
Committee and to the All-India National Planning 
Commission provided for hereafter within four months 
of the commencement of its sitting.” Pandit Nehru, 
the Chairman of the Committee, had to restate this 
fact to the members of: the Committee, in his Memo- 
randum, dated June 4, 1938, in order to spur them nto 
action when it was found that the Committee had 
failed to specify its work within the time specified in 
the Resolution. The resolution on the formation of 
a Planning Commission, runs: 


NOTES “ 





“This Conference is further of opinion that 2 
Commission, fully yepresentative of all India, 
including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States, should be appointed for the purpose of 
giving effect to resolutions I and 2 after due 
consideration of the recommendations of the Plan- 
ning Committee. The Commission to be called the 
All-India National Planning ‘Commission, shall 
consist of the following members with powers to 
co-opt : - 

(a) one nominee of the Government of each 
Province or State co-operating in this work ; 

(b) four representatives of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce ; 

(c) @ representative of the All-India Village 
Industries Association ; and 

(d) all members of the Planning Committee.” 
Resolution 1 reads: 

“This Conference of the Ministers of Industries 
is of the opinion that the problems of poverty and 
unemployment of National defence and of the 
economic regeneration in general cannot be solved 
without industrialisation. As a step towards such 
industrialisation, a comprehensive scheme of national 
planning should be formulated. The scheme should 
provide for the development of the heavy key 
industries, medium scale industries and cottage 
industries, keeping in view our national require- 
ments, the resources of the country, as also the 
peculiar circumstances prevailing in the country. 
The scheme should provide for the establishment 
of new industries of all classes and also for the 
development of the existing ones.” 

Resolution 2: 

“This Conference having considered the views 
of several Provincial Governments, is of the 
opinion that pending the submission and considera- 
tion of a comprehensive industrial plan for - the 
whole of India, steps should be taken to start the 
following large-scale industries of national impor- 
tance on an all-India basis and the efforts of all 
provinces and Indian States should, as far as 
possible, be co-ordinated. to that end : 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and 
tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats, 
etc., and their accessories and other industries con~- 
nected with transport and communication ; 

(c) Manufacture of electrical plant and acces- 
sories ; 

(d) Manufacture of 
fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(f) Industries connected with power generation 
and power supply.” 

Although some work has been done in this sphere, 
it has not been done on a planned basis. Pandit Nehru. 
the Chairman of the Planning Committee. in one of 
his Memorandums, drew the attention’ of the Com- 
mittee to some of.the guiding principles and objectives 
which should govern national planning. In that it had 
been stated: “The fundamental aim to be kept in 
view is to ensure an adequate standard of living for 
the masses. An adequate standard implies’ a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of com- 
forts and amenities.” The current fallacy about the 
per capita national income was then analysed and the 
Memorandum stated, “An approximate estimate puts 
the average annual income per capita at Rs. 65. This 


heavy chemicals 


and 


includes the rich and the poor, the tewn-iweller .nd 
the villager. The average of the villager -s estime.ed 
to be somewhere between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per 
annum per capita.” This analytical attitude in ca.cu- 
lations implied a great step forward towards acompietc 
re-orientation of Indian economic ideas. “A really 
progressive standard of life will necessitate the inercase 
of the national wealth five or six times. 3ut for the 
present the minimum standard which can and should 
be reached is an increase of national wea th between 
two and three times within the next ten years. I’ is 
with this object in view we should plan ucw.” 

This is only a short summary of what Pandit Nearu 
thought and wrote in 1938-1989 as Chairman of ‘he 
National Planning Committee. This Committee row 
stand dissolved. After the achievement of Independe:.ce, 
an Economic Planning Sub-Committee was appointed 
by the A.-I. C.'C. on 17th November, 1947, vith 
Pandit Nehru as its Chairman. On Januaty 25, 1°48, 
Panditji submitted the Committee’s Report in which 
he said: “To implement the programme outlined 
above, a permanent Central Planning Commission 
should be appointed to advise and assist the Congress 
Governments in the practical steps that should be 
taken.” 

We expect that the appointment of a National 
Planning Commission, with scope and pow2rs outlined 
in the Resolutions quoted above, will soon be 
announced so that the present misconceptioa about «he 
economic policy pursued by “our Central Governm nt 
may not gain ground. 


Internal Peace and Security 

Sardar Patel, while moving: the Brdge: grants 
under Home Ministry in the Indian Parliament 
declared, “I make bold to say that so far as internal 
peace and tranquillity is concerned, the country is xo 
faced with any serious threat now. Ws shall aot 
however relax either vigilance or preparedness.” 

Referring to the Communists, Sardar Patel said he 
would like to assure the House that Government lid 
not seek to’ exterminate the ideology underly-ng 
Communism. “Our quarrel with them is ia regard to 
the methods which they employ—those anti-sorial nd 
anti-national activities which they pursue #0 remo se- 
lessly and with such ruthlessness. Their philosophy is 
to exploit every situation to create chaos cnd ani ‘hy 
in the belief that in such conditions it would b> 
possible for them to seize power.” 


Sardar Patel incidentally referred to thre sit ta- 
tion in Far Eastern countries, and said that he 
had no doubt that the House would not n any \‘1v 


tolerate those methods in India. “We are wedded ty 
constitutional progress. It is open to the Commun sts 
to use those means to change the social order or to 
change the Government. But if they resovt to otuer 
means—violent, treacherous and mischizvous—t..cn 
Government must take up that challenge aad suppress 
them with all the forces at their commanc. 
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“T am glad that the country has solidly stood 
behind Government in dealing with this threat. When- 
ever-we have dealt with such threat with firmness. and 
determination, we have.generally succeeded in achiev- 
ing our object with popular support. 

‘T have no doubt that if we continue to- folly 
the same policy as I hope to so long as I am in charge 
of law and order of this country, we shall be able to 
deal with shis threat to internal security sucseasfully 
and efficiently.” 


Reliability of Government: Employees 


Rules designed to safeguard national security by 
ensuring the reliability of Government employees‘ and 
their loyalty to the ‘State have been published in the 
Gazeite of India. They give powér to the. Central 
Governmen; to require a Government employee to 
retire from service if he is engaged in or associated 
with subversive activities in sych a manner as to raise 
“doubts about his reliability,” , 

These rules, which are called “the Civil Services 
(Sufeguarding of National Security) Rules, 1949,” 
provide that a person so retired will get such’ com- 
pensation pension, gratuity or provident fund benéfits 
as would have been admissible to him if he had been 
discharged from service. 

No person shall, ‘however, be compelled to retire 
thus unless the Head of the Department or “the 
Governor-General is satisfied that his retention in the 
public service is prejudicial to national security. “When 
such action is necessary, the Government servant may 
be required to proceed on leave from a specified date 
and will be given a reasonable opportunity to. show 
cause why action should not be taken against him. 
Ahy representation made by him will be taken into 
consideration before final orders sre passed. No such 
order will be passed without obtaining the prior 
approval of the Governor-General. “ 

The Federal Public Service Commission will not 
be consulted in respect of any order passed under these 
rules. - 

We do not understand the need for evading the 
Federal Public Service Commission, which is composed 
and can be composed of non-political men of highest 
integrity, and placing this extraordinary power in the 


hands of the Governor-General, or in fact, at the, dis- 


posal of the Cabinet, a political body, under whose 
advice the Governor-General must act. Extreme caution 
must be taken to ensure that this power is not misused 
and unjustly utilised to get rid of the very few existing 
honest officers who have become stumbling blocks in 
the present “normal” atmosphere of corruption, ram- 


pant in most of the departments. Most of the present — 


departmental heads, chosen poste-haste after Inde- 
pendetice, have proved unworthy of the -trust placed 
on them. It is high time that an Investigation -Com- 
mission was set up to examine their activities first 
befare asking them to forward the names of “unreliable 
and disloyal servants.” 


* serve—Pakistan or 
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A Charge-sheet Against Assam. 


-Sarjar Vallabhbhai Patel, Indian Union’s Home 
Minister, has promised ‘to “serve” Bengalees. This 


‘assurance he gave in course of a speech made at the 


26th session of the Prabashi Bangiya Sahitya Sammelan 
(Conference of Bengali Litterateurs Outside Bezgal) 
held at New Delhi on the 18th March last and - 
succeeding days. Wé should not build many hopes on | 
such promises made by a politician under the impulse 
of a momentary inspiration. However that be, as one 
of the policy-makers of the Indian Union, we can only 
hope that Sardar Patel will try to understand anew 
the genesis of their present discontents, as we are of 
opinion that his Government has failed to appreciate 
the various factors that have played their part to 
make things difficult for the Bengalees. Certain. of 


these are implicit in the partition of India. 


Sardar Patel has told us that the elimination of 
British power from India needed and demanded a 
price ; it was partition; there was no other. way to 
the goal of freedom that we reached on August 15, 
1947. We accept this appreciation of the situation as 
it -eonfronted him during the fateful month of May, 
1947, when the partition plan was accepted as a des- 
perate remedy. But what the representatives 
of the Congress and ‘the League did. “after ° deli- 
beration falls into a category of short-sightedness. 
Let us consider the “option” which allowed Govern- 
ment officials, high and low, from the I.C.S. to the 
chaprasi, to choose the State where they wished to 
“the Rest of India.” The option 
device was manufactured in the Special’ Committce 
of the Partition Office, Government of India, New 
Delhi, appointed to “work out. the machinery for 
implementing the Partition of India.” The words put 
within quotation marks make it clear that the Govern- 
ments of the successor-States bind themselves to face 
the consequences of this proposal. “I am to make it 
clear to you that the representatives of the two future 
Governments mentioned above guarantee your exist~ 


: ing terms’and conditions of service,” was stated clearly 


in a confidential circular addressed on the 25th June, 
1947, to Government officials in Assam by the yet 
Secretary. 

And how hag the Conival Government of 
India stood by the assurance given on their behalf? 
Before twelvé months were out they betrayed the hopes 
of some Government officials. On the 19th March, 1948, 
Sardar Patel in course of a reply to a question put by 
Pandit Hriday Nath Kunjru ‘is represented as’ saying 
that, “It was not a guarantee given to the employees 
of any Provincial Government.” In this’a fair and true 
interpretation of the Partition Office’s directive ? We 
assert, with all due respect to India’s Home Minister 
that it is not. We regard it as a betrayal because it has’ 
led‘ to the victimisation of the’ Bengali officials in 
Assam. They ‘opted for the “Rest of India” on the’ 
guarantee of June 25, 1947, quoted above. But how 
has thé” Assam Administration, its Governor and: 


o 
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Ministry, been implementing this guarantee? The 
Memorandum submitted to Sardar Patel on January 2, 
1948, during’ his all-too-short visit to Shillong described 
the .conditions as follows in Para 3: “Four negative 
Gecisions- thus hold the - field now, each adversely 
affecting ‘the interésts of the released employees in a 
_ Vital way: 7 ee 


(a) Not to give them full pay, but only half, 
for this long period of wait, extending from “month 
to. month ; (b) Not to absorb them in any other 
yacancy in the province than those caused by the 
transfer of Pakistan-choosing personnel to the East 
Bengal Government; (c) Not to admit right of 
the surplusage, thus artificially created, to remain 
in service but to ‘relieve them on pension or 
gratuity as the case may be’; (d) Not to give any 
consideration whatsoever to ‘the temporary oF 
work-paid personnel, however Jong or efficient their 
-services may have been. 


The Government of Assam taking advantage of 
Sardar Patel’s certificate of March 19, 1947, based on 
their own biased and none true representations, have 


been persisting in their injustice to those Government: 


employees who “opted” for the “rest of India,” thts 
even risking their properties in areas’ that fell withia 
Pakistan. For all practical purposes they are Indian 
Union’s citizens, and 2 unit of the Indian Union, 
Assam, discriminates against them! And the Central 
Government of the Union has been looking com- 
placently on this betrayal of the ‘basic principles of 
citizenship. The Governor-General of India has stated 
in- extenuation that about “1163, or more than 75 
per cent have been placed in employment.” There is 
trickery in this estimate sent by Assam. For, we have 
reasons to believe that most of them have been put 
on a temporary basis; many of ‘ these persons held 


permanent posts, and the new device has been resorted - 


to by the Assam Administration to get rid of them 
on the sly behind the back of the Central Government. 
Advertisements have appeared in the’ Assam Gazette 
inviting applications for the recruitment of lecturers 
in colleges, teachers in schools, medical men while 
hundreds of qualified people, holders of permanent 
posts in these lines, have been kept out of employment 
by the Assam Administration. 


The story related above has been summarized from 
a statement of Prof. Digindra Chandra Datta of the 
Murari Chand College of Sylhet who is a victim of 
the chauvinism of the Bardoloi Ministry. First Duff 
scholar of the Gauhati: Cotton College, a ‘professor of 
English in his old college for years on end winning 
golden opinion from Assamese-speaking students and 
their parents Prof. Datta has passed months at New 
Delhi in trying to convince the Ministers of the.Central 
Government that by their policy of complacence to the 
Assam Government in its acts of discrimination against 
Indian Union’s citizens, they_have been bringing into 
contempt the values and the- sanctity of the rights of 
citizenship of their own State. 
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News from Purulia 7 

News from Purulia in Bihar has an ugly ring. The 
majority community of Bengalis of .Manbhum is being 
driven to the launching of Satyagraha to be started on 
6th- April, 1949,,-as a protest against the frankly 
outrageous attack of the Bihar Ministry on sheir 
language. Shri Atul Chandra Ghosh, President of tie 
District Congress Committee till last year and Fresi- 
dent of ‘the Lok-Sevak Sangha, an organzatior of 
Gandhi's disciples, will lead the Satyagraha, Tue 
genesis of the movement will be explained by clase 1 
of the resolution passed by the Purulia Bar Associa_ion. 

“This Association views with great slarm acd 
surprise the start made by Purulia Zla Scaool 
from this year in teaching all non-langiage 3u0- 
jects in all’ the classes of the school through the 

- medium of Hindi only to the total exc usion of 
“Bengali, which had hitherto—since the toundetian 
of the School—been the medium, when it is on 
indisputable, fact, known fully to the author.tics, 

that whatever might be the position of otier p.ac 3 

in Bihar, the District of Manbhum, of waich 

Purulia is the headquarters, is a predosminéal y 

Bengali-speaking area, and’ particularly, 30 fa 4 

the Sadar is concerned almost all the iohabitanis 

are Bengali-speaking and as such nearl> all the 
students of the school there are necessavily tao.c 
whose ‘mother-tongue is Bengali.” 

The resolution described conditions . thut startc.t 
on January 1, 1949. During these, three montls, neiiher 
the Central Government of India nor tae Eihar 
Ministry appeared to have given thouglt to the 
solution of this knotty: problem. Fanatics for conver - 
ing a Bengeli-speaking people to Hindi-speaxing ones 
have been left to their own devices, and the resul of 
their activities has not taken long to qaupt nto 
attrition. The following ‘despatch from “2 Corre+- 
pondent”, dated March 19 last that appeared in the 
Hindusthan Standard (Calcutta) of March 24 deserbes 
the story of hooliganism that has been relesed cvc" 
Furulia which hag forced such a seasoned Congress 
leader and follower of Gandhiji as Shri Atul Charir. 
Ghosh .to resolve to start Satyagraha. We have n» 
desire to add to the resentment that wil be felt 
by all right-thinking people at the atrocious conduct 
of a section of the Bihari people. Only one zommen’ 
we will make. The Central Government must give up 
its sitting-on-the-fence policy in the matter of the 
linguistic problem. As the three and half cores o: 
Hindi-speaking Biharees do not desire that 30 lach 
of Bengali-speaking people should live in Bihar with 
dignity, the Central Government should preside o7er 
the parting. This is the least that they can co. Pcst- 
poning. decision will mean tadit approval of outraze: 
as described below ; 

Purulia, March 19—The Manbhum Lck Serak 
Sangh has decided to start Satyagraha from Apri. € 
in order:to seek remedy for the oppressioa per e- 
trated on the local Bengali population during ‘he 
last Holi festival. Sj. Atul Chandra Ghosh, organiser 
of the Sangh, says in a statement: in this conn=c- 
tion : “We are going forward towards a new strug7le 
in the midst of freedom. It lias today come anayo d- 
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ably in our life’ We have decided that we shall 
_start this Satyigraha movement on April 6, 4% 
famous day'in the history of India’s freedom move- 
’ ment. -This decision was taken by the Executive 
Commitiee of the Sangh on March 15 last. . 
... Mr. Ghosh. further says: “A many-pronged 
attack has been launched’ against the people of 
“Manbhum. Attempts are being made to bring 4 
state of anarchy-in Manbhum by disrupting their 
moral -strength ‘and . creating division, and hatred 
among .them. In order to wean away the people 
irom the eyil path and to make the life of the 
distriet peaceful and systematic, contact must be 
established- with the common people. This dangerou® 
Situation has forced us to.realise the need of a 
_ Satyagraha.” ; al 
: In another statement with regard to the inci- 
. dents during the Holi, festival, Mr, Gnosh says: 
“The, connection of the local officials with these 
incidénts is most regrettable. I consider it a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of those who: are 
sesponsible for the maintenance of peace,'to ’b2 
“assoeiated with acts resulting in the disturbance ol 
the peace of the locality. We can ‘hardly expect 
_ such behaviour from officers under the employ ot 
the Congress Government. Jt is expected that they 
will be known as servants of the people.” ima 
Mr. Ghosh has sent telegrams to Dr, Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, the Congress President, and, Pandit 
Jaweharlal Nehru, Prime, Minister of India, which 
say that the state of affairs in  Purulia town 
is inereasingly becoming serious. Government 
servants are determined to incite people to stage 
another Kharswan,° They collect the. goonda 
elements of the town together who move about the 
: town and show discourteous behaviour towards the 
people and are guilty of acts of violence against the 
Bengalis. If any protest is lodged against these acts 
’ of violence, it is only the -oppressed who are 


arrested. Peace and security are in danger at the , 


hands of these Government servants. : 
Here is a report of the incident in. brief. The 
Holi festival started in Purulia as ‘usual on 
March 14. Between nine and'ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing two employees of the New Cinema were going 
in a rickshaw in Chack Bazar distributing advertise- 


ments, when a party of Marwari boys attacked. 


them, near Ganesh Mela and _ sprinkled coloured 
water on the advertisement board they were carry- 
ing. One of the employees of the Cinema company 
. said that. they were free to sprinkle colours on them, 
_ but why should they damage the advertisement 
board ? The boys paid no heed to him and they 
continued to besmear the board with colours. 
“Several Marwaris at this stage began to sprinkle 
. colours, .dyes.and mud on the Bengalis as freely as 
they liked. When some of them protested, they 
began to abuse them in nasty language and incited 
others io assault the Bengalis. They threw stones 
on some of- the Bengali boys and assaulted them 
with lathis, This created.a sensation in the town, 
_On the following day, several persons, including 
some, policemen in plain clothes (there were some 
* Muslims also ‘among them), ‘some police officers and 
some Marwaris and Punjabis entered that area in 
jeeps and started .giving colours and mud on all 
-and even women*were not spared. When they threw 
colours.into a Bengali-owned co-operative stores, 
the occupants of the shop protested. In reply, the 
miscreants threw-more colours and mud into the 
shop and. the police constables started beating the 
people who protested against such behaviour. As 2 
-result, there was minor scufle.in the -area, . 
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After this, a police officer left the place and 
returned with more police constables in plain 
clothes, armed with lathis and wooden pieces. The 

Bengalis resisted the assaults on them. When: a 

‘Congress worker canie. forward on peace mission, he 
was struck on his head by a constable with a lathi 
and he started bleeding profusely. Somebody from 
the crowd threw some bricks, and the constables 
started beating the people in the crowd indiscri- 
- minately. . 
After this some more goondas came on the 

spot on jeeps, and’ vans and a serious affair started 
there. The constables attacked some shop-owners 
near the Mukti Press. They were chased into the 
press where they had fled for shelter. One of them 
was hit on his head and there was profuse bleeding 
from his injury. The gentleman in charge of the 
Mukti Press went to protect them and he was- 
himself hit by the goondas. Thereafter the police. 
stopped people from entering the area and forcibly 
closed all the shops on the pretext of maintenance 
of peace without proclaiming Section 144. They even 
searched many Bengali’ houses and arrested, many 
people indiscriminately. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Indian Union's Home 
Minister, has a special responsibility in this matter. 
His efforts at integration of the “rest of India’ will 
be shattered if hooliganism like this is allowed to 
thrive under a Provincial Ministry and its local 


agents. 


a 


Merging of Maha Gujarat in Bombay 

The Central Government of the Indian Union 
have been finalising steps to merge Maha Gujarat in 
the Bombay - Presidency. This Maha Gujarat is 
constituted by the areas of Cutch and Saurashtra in 
addition:‘to what has been administrative areas of 
Gujarat proper. We think that under the present 
arrangement Saurashtra and Cutch will, be excluded. 
The reaction to this step on the part of Marhatti- 
speaking. people, does not, however, appear to be 
soothing. The following from the Tarun Bharat of 
C. P. and Berar is evidence of this feeling : ° 


“All people in Maharashtra, whether Congress- 
‘men or Bahujan Samajwadis, are perturbed by the | 
“move to merge Maha Gujarat with the Bombay 
‘province, which would subject Maharashtra - to 

economic and political helotry. 

‘Such a development is ‘the logical sequence. 

of the Dar Commission’s report, which evidenced a 

perverted and wicked attitude towards Maharashtra, - 

If this attitude reflects the mentality of the Con- 

gress leaders, whether it is not natural that there’ 

should be an attempt to suppress and tear Maha- 
rashtra into pieces. ees ; 

“|. . It is natural for leaders of the Congress 

to look to Maharashtra in a spirit of distrust, and 
wants the leaders and the people of Maharashtra 
to consider how they can remove this feeling ot 
distrust about them from the minds of the top-_ 
ranking Congressmen.” 

It is regrettable that a people as virile as Maha- 
rashtrians should be working under the influence of . 
auch frustration ; doubly so when the Central Govern- 
ment seems to be-unaware of the results of such a-° 


reaction. ._ 
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Integration of East Frontier States ; 

A Gauhati news, dated March 22 last, téld us 
that Babu Sri Prakash, accompanied by a Joint 
Secretary -of the Central States Ministry and his 
adviser for Tribal Affairs.and States, left for Imphal. 
The news is’ being interpreted in Assam’s political 
* circles as a step towards the integration _of _Hastern 
Frontier States—Khasi States, Manipur, Cooch Bihar 
and ~Tripura— “with due "regard to “geographical” and 
other considerations,” 

In this matter West Bengal has very vital 
interest, and we hope that Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
is fully aware of its importance. Thanks to the Radcliffe 
“award”, Cooch Bihar has been. almost fully detached 
‘from West Bengal. Since the days of Brahmananda 
Keshav Chandra Sen, Cooch Bihar has for all intents 
and purposes been a Bengal State finding inspiration 
in Bengal’s life. The State of Tripura hag shared the 
same richness of life, These considerations. must weigh 
in any decision that may be made. 

We have not liked the arrangement ‘that made the 
Governor of Assam the “agent to the two Bengal 
States” of the Indian Union Government. The States 
Ministry has not taken the public into confidence with 
regard to this peculiar procedure ; considerations other 
than geographic must have influenced them to decide 
this issue in this manner. The Congress - Working 
Committee by playing with the idea of the Purvachal 
Pradesh, accepting it on its own initiative and then 
going back on it at the instance of the Jate Governor 
-of Assam, has' complicated matters. And the latest 
news about the Assam Governor shows that something 
is afoot that needs careful watching by the West 
Bengal Government. 

While on the subject we desire to bring to the 
notice of the public the goings-on in the Cooch Bihar 
State. A potential Pakistani is Chief Secretary in the 
State; he and his kind. have been exploiting its 
40 per cent Muslim population for group interests, 
dynastic and reactionary.’ These 40 per cent are 
affected by the Pakistani greed from across the border 
in East Bengal. As in Assam so in Cooch Bihar 
Pakistanis infiltrate with the aid of the local Muslims. 
The Bardoloi Ministry have not been able to halt this 
peaceful penetration ; the Cooch Bihar State authorities 
have been turning the blind’eye on what Pakistanis 
have been doing in their midst. We should like to 
know what the West Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee -have done or propose to do in the matter as 
revealed by the report of the deputation sent by it to 
Cooch Bihar. Engaged’ in their family quarrels they 


.appear to be blind to the- possibilities of danger to 


the interests of their own province. 

‘Onis Today eae te ps 
After the definite declaration of the Indian 

Union’s Prime. Minister that the State of Mayurbhanj 


will stay-ih Orissa;-we hope the mischief-makers at the 


_of life. Her ultimate fate will 
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would cease ‘ircm 
wy m 
“ne 


back of the Adibasi agitation 
troubling the ordered progress-of this prov nce. 
the Orissa Press we get the- impression that 
ex-rulers of the Orissa State have’ not yet been ale 
to accommodate themselves to the new dimat: of 
opinion and practice. But this is not the greatest 
handicap that halts Orissa’s advance in mocern trer ds 
be deciced b: he 
weakest of the elements of her population— he 
Adibasis, We hope that the new ruling clases 0 “he 
Province realize this responsibility and all that it 
means. From certain points of view, it is om all-cu ia 
problem. , 

- But in a special sense, it is Orissa’s proolen. 
During the budget discussion we have noticzd a nod 
of complete dependence on the financial suport a” 1e 
Central Government. Orissa’s Premier Shri Earekr:slaa 
Mahatab has tried his best to. neutralize it by drewmg 
attention to the limitless possibilities of uer himan 
and material resources lying untapped. In a’war che 
is fortunate that past commitments will nct hal ‘er 
progress ; the major portion of her arec is ftae- 
owned on which her people can lay the ~ounds tins 
of an ampler’ life betier than the so-called progress ve 
provinces clogged by vested interests. 

The integrated States are said to have caused a 
deficit of Rs. 55 lakhs as shown by a budges com i 2d 
in June, 1948 ; this will cause a deficit of Rs. 77 akhs 
67 thousand in 1949-50. As things go row wien 
neighbouring provinces have registered bucget-dcficts 
running into crores of rupees, Orissa has nc reascn to 
be afraid of her financial solvency. She siould fece 
the future with equanimity. 


West Punjab Politics - 

Making extremely important pronouncements 2n 
Muslim League policy in Pakistan in ‘the immedi: te 
future, Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, Presid-nt o: te 
All-Pakistan Muslim League, in an interview with ine 
Statésman correspondent at Lahore, saici tha. is 
mission in West Punjab- was to endeavour to orng 
about “peace” in the-ranks of the Provineal Leagic 
‘and he would do his best to resolve seem:ngly 
insoluble problems in West Punjab polities, A.med 
Muslim League National Guards were standing 0° t- 
side his hotel room when he spoke on several pr- 
blems of great importance to West Pimjab a.d 
Pakistan. 

He-said that he would first meet all the Bick 
Punjab leaders separately: and then, if there was 2 
possibility of free discussion between then, ieee 
He would: like to: ‘See -new leaders elected from amcagst 
Muslim Leaguers but “this will only be possible 7h-n 
the present groups in the West Punjab Le:gue cgr-e 
between themselves to create such a -positior and 2f>r 
every support to those who may be elected Jeaders 9f 
the party.” 

Asked whether he believed that if the 
League failed-in ‘the elections in- West Pujab, 


Muslin 
1.e 
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existotice”of the Muslim League of Pakistan would be 
‘jeopardised, he said, “T sincerely believe it: If one of 
the important limbs stop functioning, the rest of the 
‘body must suffer. But whatever may -be the position, 
-it is the West Punjab League that alone can find new 
leadership. It cannot ‘be imposéd from ihe top. The 
gensal feeling ‘is that new leadership is necessary of 
whiea the Muslim League of the province also ought 
to “k= aware.” . 


Fe said that. in his opinion, elections in .West 
Puntab would be held in seven or eight months. 

“I have indirectly said that West Punjab is the 
backoone of Pakistan. I want to stop its disintegration 
by making the League strong. I shudder to think” “what 
will happen if the League organization here fails; The 
elecizons will be fought on individual tickets by only 
those who can afford to spend large sims of money. 
Persons returned on individual tickets: will not belong 
to aay party or group and they will be a law unto 
thersselves. ‘If the ‘Provincial League can find better 
leadership it will be welcome: to me. 

“Revolutionary changes are, necessary in the 
econnmié set-up of the country, particularly’ in regard 
to the land question, and 1 still- believe that ‘that 
question is- the most important one so far as Pakistan 
is “ecncerned. It is obvious that those changes’ will 
have to be effected in stages. For instance, in Sind-'the 
tenaxts have no land rights, They have to be given 
land rights and the system of division by half of the 
crop has also to be revised. Cash rental should be 
introduced. Similar’ questions: arise in other provinces 
and aave to be dealt’ with. The Pakistan Muslim 
Leagae discussed a resolution for the abolition of the 
jagizdart system and the creation of land rights for 
tenacts and the matter was referred to the League 
Warking Committee for deciding the issue on the 
busis: of the Shariat law.” ; 

Th regard to the formation of a new political party 
in te country, Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman said : 
“To tell you the truth, I would welcome such an 
orgarization for then only will’ the people be divided 
on some’ real economic issue. What is happening ‘is 
this ; people of different organizations have come into 
the Muslim League and want +this organization to 
serve their interests,” : tals 

Seferring to Indo-Pakistan = he ‘said’ that, the 
Gove-nment of Pakistan was doing all in its power to 
achieve this end and that recently there had been a 
change in the mental attitude on both sides but so -long 
a3 th Kashmir question was in the balance real ‘friend- 
ship retween the two Dominions will be lacking. There 
must be an attitude of give and take iniall inter- 
Dom=mion agreements. - 


Indza’s Bos to Pakistan 


Instances of the real attitude of Pakistan towarde 
Indiz -are coming to us through different channels, and 


India2 statesmen and -Indian people in their usual: 
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oblivious way are egmnlctely ignoring them. Talking 
loudly of Inter-Dominion friendship, Pakistan is 
wresting out advantage after advantage from the 
hands of India while its relentless war on the Indian 
minorities within its-own territory is gong on un- 


‘abated. - Western Pakistan is already rid of all Hindus, 


in the Eastern Pakistan, the introduction of Arabic 
script ior writing Bengali simultaneously with the ‘ 
declaration -of Pakistan as an Islamic State will 
produce the same result ‘in a different manner, % 
silent extinction of Hindus in Eastern Pakistan. In 
India, separatist politics have again started raising its 
head ; the demand for a Moplastan is again being 
heard and at the time of the Hyderabad episode’ it 
assumed such a proportion that the Government of 
Madras were obliged to transfer all their Muslim 
officials from Malabar to other safe places. Chaudhuri 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman says that unless Kashmir problem 
had been solved “satisfactorily,” lasting friendship 
between the two Dominiqns was a. distant matter. 
Recently, the Frontier Government had made a serious 
insinuation that India had been a party to the recent 
anti-Pakistan activities of the Red Shirts and men- 
tioned a “Pandit Saheb” in its official communiqué. 
The context at which this phrase was used evidently 
meant Pandit Nehru. The Prime Minister of India took 
serious notice of it and told the Indian Parliament 
that the communique issued by the N-W. F. P. 


- Government in which allegations had been made about © 


a plot in which Red Shirts of Hazara district: were said 
to be involved was “unwarranted by fact and un- 
fortunate in its effect on Indo-Pakistan relations” 
which they had been trying to improve. The com- 
munique alleged that a plot had been made to kill the 
Frontier Premier at the instigation of certain anti- 
Pakistan elements in the Indian Union and checkmate 
Pakistan efforts to bring Kashmir within Pakistan. 


- The Government of India sent’ a strong note of 
protest to Pakistan against the Frontier Government's 
communique, Pandit Nehru told the Parliament : 

“The Government of India have seen the com- 
munique with surprise and great regret. While it does 


: not. mention the Government of India specifically, the 


entire wording of the communique insinuates that the 
Indian Union is a party to some plot against the | 
N.-W. F. P. and Pakistan Governments and it is-stated 
that money has passed from India to the Red Shirts. 

“So far as they are concerned, the Government of. 
India repudiate these allegations and have made a 
strong protest to the Pakistan Government in’ regard 
to the insinuations contained in the communique, 
which must have an injurious effect on the Telations 
between the two Dominions.” 


The Prime, Minister added that the Government 
had refrained from expressing any opinion so far in ~ 
regard to the “very serious happenings” in the N.-W. 
F. P.-as well as the north-west tribal areas-because of: 
their desire not to interfere in .any way with - the. 


NOTES |. - 


Snternal affairs of another Government. “They have, 
however, viewed these developments during the past 
year with increasing concern.” 

“It is well known that the Khudai Khidmatgars, or 
the Red Shirts, as-they are sometimes.called, under the 
leadership: of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and -Dr, Khan 

_Sahib, played a very notable part in the struggle for 
the freedom of India from foreign domination. The 
high integrity, selflessness and patriotism of these 
leaders have been admired not only all over India but 
in other parts of the world. They showed a remarkable 
example of peaceful action, even under the greatest 
provocation and set a standard which it was not easy 
to follow even in other parts of India.” 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan took the doctrine of 

. non-violent action to the brave and warlike Pathans 
and turned their great energy into’ peaceful channels. 
Though perturbed by the partition of India, he 
accepted it in all’ sincerity and publicly declared his 
adherence to the new order of things, claiming, how- 
ever, that the Pathans were entitled to autonomy in 
regard to their internal affairs. He followed this policy 
for accepting Pakistan, but at the same time advocated 
peacefully for the internal freedom of the Pathans and 
it was impossible for any person acquainted with this 
gallant fighter for freedom to believe ‘that he could be 
associated in any way with any -urderhand activities. 
_ While the Indian Government and people, having 
accepted partition and its consequences, loyally abided 
by these changes and did not wish to interfere with 
local happenings within Pakistan, it was* impossible 
for them not to take the deepest interest in the fate 
of some of the “bravest and finest soldiers of freedom 
that India had produced.” They were distressed at ‘the 
series of happenings in the N.-W, F. P. during which 
“imtense repression” took place of the peaceful- Khudai 
Khidmatgars, and their leaders were more especially 
subjected to “treatment of a kind which one would not 
expect from any Government,’ 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been kept -in 
solitary ‘confinement for over a year and his health had 
suffered greatly during the period. “We have remained 
quiet and have not had any kind of contact with the 
Khudai Khidmatgars or their leaders ever since parti- 
tion! But the sufferings of. our old comrades of ' the 
days of our fight for’ freedom” Have’ distressed - us 
exceedingly.” 4d 

Pandit Nehru said that the communiqué mentioned 
the name of Sheikh Abdullah and Kashmir and pointed 
out that the N.-W. FP, Government, more parti- 
cularly its Premier, played a very active part in 
organizing and helping the raiders to enter Kashmir 
in October, 1947, and onwards, “In. particular, it is 
well known that his activities in regard ‘to Kashmir 
have been most objectionable.” ” 

The Pakistan Government -has sent ven to this 
Note which is fully characteristic of that Dominion’s 
policy. It has denied that Pandit Nehru was tlie 
“Pandit Saheb” mentioned in that communique but 
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it has taken care not to mention who ths ‘“Pancit 


Saheb” was. Not content. with its denial, the Pakist_n 


Note proceeded to find fault with Panditji’s speech, 
quoted above, and said that “the manner and terms 
in which the Prime Minister of India has referred :o 
the Red Shirts and their treatment by the Province! 
Government for activities subversive of Jaw and orc2r 
in Pakistan are liable to create serious misunderstand- 
ing atid have caused considerable resentment in 
Pakistan.” : 

We wonder how long. this “heads I wir tails you 
lose” game will continue in Indo-Pakistan polities. 


Food- Grains ; 

The problems of davonic of food-grains, and of 
cloth, have been getting more and more complex in 
India as the years go ahead. Our Central Governmcal 
have been finding it hard to solve these. Their latcst 
resolve is to cease to import food-grains from abroud 
on and from 1951. For, it has been proving “no jok2” 
to pay out over Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 crores every year 
to buy this necessity. This decision is welcome :9r 
more than one reason, the finayicial reason the les 
There is a demonstration of ineffectiveness in cur 
national polity in having to depend on othe: countr:es 
for food-grains. This’is specially so when we have a 


‘goverriment of our own to guide, instruct an¢ admon.sh 


us, to teach us the implications of citizenship in a free 
India under modern conditions. We emphasize ine 
words. “under modern conditions,” because food is 
being used as an. instrument of world-politics. 

; Whatever that be, self-sufficiency in food-grains is 
the best of all arrangements under every conccivaLle 
social economy. And the, decision of the Government 
is. a “challenge” to all of us, to use the word of Suri 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Indian Union's Agriculture aad 
Food Minister. But, we feel that success in this cau- 
paign of. self-sufficiency can only be reacaed if tne 
Indian public. is clearly told of difficultiés ahe. d. 
We are told that the Indian agriculturist nave be2n 
producing less food-grains. What are the causes of th’ aly 
failure.? Failure of monsoon, is adduced as one caus ; 
and during récent -years severe floods have been 
another deteriorating factor.: 

- But sincé the Second World War, there -has come 
a human element that ‘has become the most potent 
factor in this problem—the greed, and dishonesty of 
officials and business people.” The Bengal Famine 
Commission’s report,-spoke of the profiteer gaining —i 
Rs.. 1,000 for every man, woman and child who died 
from starvation. The officialdom of India during tre 
British regime had to wink at their nefarious activo y 


- for its war purpose. The administrators of India sixze 
‘15th August, 1947, have been as ineffective in bringing 


to beok the Indian profiteer and blackmarketeer. 
Let us, however, return to realities. We have sesu 
am estimate which said that there is a 14 per cent 
food deficit: in the Indian. Union ; procurement figu-es 
on behalf of the State bear this out. The figures ar-: 
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Madras 28.8 per cent; Assam 15 per cent; West 
Berwal 14.9 per cent; C.P..8.7 per cent; Bombay 


6.8 per cent; Orissa 5.4 per cent; United Provinces 
4.@ per cent; Bihar 2 per cent. These figures are 
incomplete. But they make it clear that a l4-per cent 
deficit need not have been so much publicized, giving 
the profiteer an opportunity to exploit the situation. 
It kas also been.made clear that all areas. have not 
beer pulling their weight equally in this effort. During 
the Linlithgow regime Provincial and State narrowness 
in ais particular: matter came under review and severe 
critisism. But the evil has persisted. Free India’s 
Cenzral Government has not been able as yet to 
incu:cate the message of equilization of- sacrifices . in 
mee"ing the food shortage amongst us. _ , 


sa it as. State Language 


“discovery of Sanskrit” by Western scholars 
Pree the renewal of self-confidence on the part 
of Indians, and the restoration of their faith in the 
valuzs of their life. Since August. 15, 1947, when 
British authority was ceremoniously withdrawn from 
Indiz, our leaders have been engaged in a heated 
contvoversy with . regard to the choice of a State 
langzage for India. We do not propose to enter into 
the many issues that have cropped up in its course. 
The protagonists of Hindi, pure and undefiled, and of 
Hiacusthani as it is spoken are locked up. in a fight. 
And to throw oil on the troubled waters, we cannot 
do Eetter than heed to what a Western savant has 
spoxen in praise’ of Sanskrit as.a quite likely State 
langnage. Prof. Louis Renou, Professor. of Sanskrit in 
eee LA speaking to the Annamalai University 
of Tsmil Nad, did not specifically make the suggestion. 
Bué the drift of his remarks is unmistakable, and we 
‘share these with our readers. 


“India is loved. and respected in the world 
because it is the land possessing a long and honoured 
heritage, intellectual, moral and spiritual. This 
heritage is preserved in the treasures of Sanskrit 
liverature. 

“One cannot deny the importance — o: Tamil 
here, of Bengali in Calcutta, or of Marathi ir .Poona, 

“I know Tamil enjoys in the family of modern 
languages a unique character owing to the grand 
scatinuity of its literature. But Tamil is one of the 
“Thany regional languages. The forms of expression 
which have. given to Indians their unity, which have 
shaped their culture, belong to Sanskrit alone 
ard to no other language. 

“In India, Sanskrit is the basis of all religious, 
philosophic and scientific tradition which hes made 
he what she is. In other words India possesses one 

’ of the best civilizations that still remains in the 
world. ; 

There may be Dravidian literature as we have 
Bengali or French literature. But there is no reli- 
gion, philosophy or science with that denomination. 
Great savants lke Sankaracharya and Ramanuj- 
aslarya used Sanskrit. 

“The very: ancient Tamil works (especially in 
the field of philosophy) have also come under the 
healthy influence of Sanskrit both in vocabulary 

- amd thought”. - od 


Ektewnne 
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While on the- subject we propose to dralv. attention 
to thé article published in certain’ papers in the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces. It was -written 
by Pandit Ravi Sankar Sukla, Premier of the former 
Province in reply to the Indian Union’s Prime Minis- 
ter’s_recent statement on a State language reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. The latter has suggested 


amongst other things the following : 

“A list of a number of basic words, say 3,000 
or so, ‘which may include alternative words in 
common use for the same idea’ (probably Perso- 
‘Arabic alternatives are meant), should be made 
and taught to all those desirous of knowing the 
all-India language: Yet another list of technical 
words should be made. And the rest should be left 
to the natural growth of the language, no limitation 
being put on anyone writing in what might be 
ealled pure literary. Hindi or pure literary Urdu: or 
anything’ in between. As for the script, the Persian 
script should also be recognised along with Dev- 
nagri, and taught where desired.” 

Pandit Sukla expresses disagreement as follows ! 
; “To say that people’ may be left free to writé 
. in anything from pure literary Hindi to pure literary 
Urdu does not help us in the least. Firstly, it is 
immoral to place Urdu on a par with Hindi, 

Secondly, there is nothing like onthe. 
between’ that can serve the purpose, and indi 
and Urdu are not the same thing. Simply to give 
freedom to all to write in anything from Hindi to 
Urdu won’t do. . . . it does not answer the ques- 
tion what shall be the State language (and script) 
of the Centre,-of the Central Secretariat, of , the 
Central Parliament, the Federal Court, etc, Wilt 
or rather can-it be both Hindi and Urdu ? Fourthly, 
this linguistic licence to be given to writers and 
speakers in conjunction with Pandit Nehru’s recom- 
mendation that the Persian script should also be 
‘recognised, boils down to this : that both Hindi and 
Urdu, with -their scripts, should be recognized as 
national languages; that Hindi writers and Urdu 
writers should all be recognized as writers of the 
national language : that Hindi literature and Urdu 
literature’ together should constitute the literature 
of the national language; that Hindi newspapers 
and Urdu newspapers should all be regarded 48 
newspapers: of the national language, ‘etc.. Are we 
prepared for this ?”. ‘ 
There are other points referred to by Pandit 
Sukla which men and women speaking languages other 
than Hindi should know.. Evidently he has forgotten 

them or ignored their special claims ‘to integrity. 

“. , « Hindi has already been declared, and 
rightly so, the language and medium of instruction 
in the vast territory extending from the eastern 
boundary of Bihar to the western boundary . o! 
Rajasthan, and. it is fast wresting this place from 
English. The language of this “centrally Situated 
region is bound to diffuse to all the corners of the 
country. The language of- the centre has never been 
and can never be different from the language of this 
region: 

It is significant that opposition to Hindi 
in the, ‘shape of advocacy of Hindustani has not 
come from the non-Hindi speaking people. They 
have every reason to prefer Hindi and Devnagri to 
Hindustani and both scripts. Cpposition to Hind), 
-has come from the microscopic minority whose 
mother tongue is Urdu and who are receiving 
- encouragement from some high quarters, ~~~ 





“NOTES — 


# |. If the majority should not impose Hindi 
in Devnagri on the minority for some reason, can 
the minority impose its Hindustani and-both scripts 
on the majority ? Let us not copy Pakistan whose 
ruling class has for political and communal reasons 
imposed Urdu on its people, a majority of whom 
speak Bengali.” , ' 

Shri Atul Chandra Gupta, the President of the 
526th Session of the Prabashi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
(Conference of Bengali Litterateurs Outside Bengal) 
dealt on this matter in his address. Shri Atul Gupta’s 
speech is a sustained plea for regional autonomy for 
languages and scripts. And we cannot do better than 
summarize his arguments here. 

“The ideal of the Nation-State which we have 
borrowed from West Europe entitles each of the 
language-areas in India to claim autonomy ; the rich- 
ness of life represented by these entitles them to 
separate existence as the vehicle of their regional life. 
The ideal towards which we must work is a Maha- 
Rastra—a Federation of States—the experiment-housé 
of the Federation of the World which has been the 
dream and’ aspiration, of the world’s best minds through 
the ages. A new technique will have to, be developed 
for its building-up. The practice of the Soviet Union 
is inapplicable to our problem ; in that Federation the 
Slav-language groups dominate the scene. In India, no 
language group can claim this primacy; if any of 
them entertdins that ambition, it will not take it long 
to be disillusioned.” 

“Controversy has been swelling round the question 
of a State language. It can be’ simplified by deciding 
that this language will be a ‘working’ language of the 
Stale, confined io describing the activities of the Indian 
Union. Men and women with all-India ambitions need 
not find it difficult to learn it. It would be préferable 
to have a language of the South India group as equal 
with Hindi in this transaction. This State language or 
languages need not be imposed as a compulsory sub- 
ject on all.children in India. Men and women other 
than those who’ feel the urge for all-India political 
life should not have this ‘unwanted’ language forced 
on then.” eh 4 ay 

“Tf anybody wants to go beyond this he will be 
inviting angry controversy ; the trouble will come 
when the State language will-be sought, to be forced 
as a National language. The upholders of the cause 
of State language as National language evidently 
believe ‘that Nation and State are indistinguishable. 
But it is a heresy at the altar of which Germany and 
Italy had to immolate themselves ; the Soviet Union 
appears to be moving towards an identical catastrophe. 
Politics is a part-expression of life, not even its highest 
expression. Let us not raise it to that bad eminence. 
The Providence that presides over India’s destiny will 
‘save us from this calamity.” a 

The thoughts given expression to, and the sug- 
gestions made by Shri Atul Gupta are ‘indications that 
any dragooning in the matter of the State language 
for India is fraught with .danger -to her abiding 
interests. : vi. oo eh 


, 


Election and Expenditure 

_ Inthe 13th March issue of the Harijan, Dab 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian C-onstituert 
Assembly, wrote of the cost to the State ard to the 
candidates who will seek the suffrages of their pecple 
during the next election in India which is expexted 
to be held sometime during 1951, if not later ; he 2u: 
it into “crores” of rupees. He also described th 
preliminary work that is being done so thai the 
173 crores. of adult Indians can take part in thz 
parliamentary game. , 

In this election affair paper will play a mejc> 
part. The electoral roll will require 70 lekh F2gce3 
containing 25 names in each page. About 3°10) 
maunds of paper. will be used: The printing presse: i. 
the country will be wholly engaged for montLs at “ha 
job: The candidates will require paper for her 
propaganda, the printing of which will cause them n> 
end of trouble. . 

To check. the names of: voters on the rolls, an] 
to’ issue ballot papers to one thousand register2d vo er- 
per day will require the services of 1,75,000 presicinz 
officers and 3,50,000 polling officers. If the e@ecticn 3 
spread over, say, 8 days “from one Sunday -to anathe> 
Sunday both days inclusive,” the number of presicing 
officers can be reduced: to 22,000 and polling officers t 
44,000. Assuming that each polling  certre wi! 
require a police officer and four constables, the =exi 
election in the Indian Union will demand tle se-ric? 
of 22,000 officers and 88,000 constables, __ 

The number of polling officers will he near’ 
doubled if the Central and Provincial Elections ar> 
held simultaneously ; the same will happen in the cas> 
of polling stations, of presiding officers, of palic2 
officers and constables. 

All this.is in the realm. of estimates ; in aztual tacit 
the present calculations may prove inadequcte. Baba 
Rajendra, Prasad refers to motor cars, lorries, quar.it 
of’ petrol and other incidentals, and we are et presert 
not in a position to judge the validity of al the ir- 
formation supplied. But on the eight-days ele.-ica 
period, we register objection , it will open the gutes 
wide to many : evils. ; 


Destruction of Railway Property 

_ Apart from bribery .and corruption that .ave pre- 
vailed-in Indian Railways, the wanton destruction cf 
Railway property had been a phenomenon shat 1%] 
its growth during the war years. It appears that tt2 
evil is not confined to India. An old copy of tl2 
London ‘Sphere described on March 3, 1944 condiziors 
in Britam. We hope things have improved sce 71e2 

in that country. ; ; 
‘- “On the -L.N-E.R. alone an average of 24() 
electric ‘light bulbs in Railway carriages ate broxea 
‘ or stolen (usually the latter) every morth. TE2 
monthly figure for the four main line compani-3; 3 
14,500. During 1948, 45,000 blinds were remcvec, 
stolen. or destroyed ; .20,000 window strands dizzo ; 
over 13,500 seats damaged by slashing, wlile many 


pve 


cf the removable cushions were stolen. More: than 
=,500 mirrors were stolen or smashed as well as 
’ raany other fittings. Even first aid and A.R.R. 
equipment have been stolen, In addition to these 
over 25,000 ‘carriage windows were wantonly 
amashed and 13,000 luggage racks rendered useless, 
mainly by cutting. This pilfering and damage are 
general throughout the country, but are much worse 
‘ im the heavy industrial areas, especially on work- 
man’s trains. It is also serious on trains carrying 
-arge numbers of Services personnel. . ° - 
ed, 
Sister Nivedita 
‘In the January number of Prabuddha Bharat 
(Awikened India) an article appeared attempting an 
estimate of the life-work of Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
Nobie), the Irish disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 
The writer, Mr. Dayamoy Mitra,-has had opportunity 
in Ics youth to see Nivedita at close quarters ; in this 
article, we do not, however, get his personal ex- 
perisnces ; he has confirmed himself to discussing what 
Abaaindranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore, Rat- 
cliffe-and Nevinson had written on her. And the 
editcr of the paper has left the topic by deploring 
thet “such a life and character and understanding as 
were hers should so quickly pass out of view.” Apart 
from the-general mutations of -human reputation and 
prestige, the fault in this particular matter cannot. be 
shifted from the shoulders of those of the thought- 
leaders of the Ramakrishna Missions who are the 
custclians of Nivedita’s: traditions as a labourer in 
the field of India’s heritage and of India’s stored past. 
The well-informed amongst our people know of her 
splendid service to Indian renaissance of the opening 
decades of this century. But few know of her contri-~ 
bution: to the politically revolutionary activities of 
this period. If the Ramakrishna Mission is not in 
possession of. this information, who else can supply it? 
Now, when the full and true story of India’s fight 
against British Imperialism can be said without fear 
or suppression, the Ramakrishna Mission should come 
forwerd to help in telling of it, Then truly the cause 
of ccmplain{ referred: to by the editor of the 
Prabeddha Bharat will have been removed, ; 


Sarajini Naidu - : 

Cn the 18th February, 1949, Sarojini Naidu stepped 
on her 70th year. On March 2, 1949, she left the field 
of her, mundane activities. The former occasion was 
celebrated with songs and rituals appropriate to one 
of th: supremest world-artists in life and thought ; the 
latter with a world in sorrow. For, Sarojini Naidu had 
lived a life that fulfilled the standard laid down by 
Tulsi Das: “When you come into the world you cry 
and che world laughs; so live that when thou 
departest, thou mayst laugh while the world will be 
in tears.” ‘ ; 

Ye have known Sarojini Naidu so long and so 
intimutely that it is not possible for us to write on 
her departure with calmness. We will allow a foreigner 
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to assess his life’s work., Representative Frances P. 
Bolton, while addressing her colleagues in the U.S.A. 
House of Representatives spoke as follows : 


“She brought ‘to the Indian struggle for free- 
dom a warm, vital personality, deep understanding 
of and interest in people, and the gift of a ready 
wit. A brilliant, persuasive speaker, she gave the 

’ women of India a realization of their responsibilities 
to .their country, and they flocked to follow her 
lead. Her countrymen and women came to know 
her as a tireless, sincere worker in the cause of 
independence, and an inspiring Leader.” 


And how did Sarojini Naidu come to take the 
burden and song of this -great work ? Let her speak 
herself : 


“Often and after they said to me: ‘Why have 
you come out of the ivory tower of dreams to the 
market place? Why have you deserted the pipe 
‘and flute of the poet ito be the most strident 
trumpet of those who ‘call the nation to battle?’ 
Because the function of a poet is not merely to be 
isolated in ‘ivory towers of dreams’ set in a garden 
- of roses, but his place is with the people in the dust 
of the high-ways; in the difficulties of the battle 
is the poet’s destiny.” , . 

And the vision splendid of a renovated life for her . 
people that floated over her mind in early youth she 
described int her invocation to her Motherland To 
India, published in the New India, the English weekly 
of the Swadeshi days : 


TO INDIA 


O young through all thy immemorial years! 
Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from thy gloom. 
And, like a bride high-mated with the spheres, 
Beget new glories from thine ageless womb ! 
The nations that in fettered darkness weep 
Crave thee to lead them where great mornings 
break . .. 
Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep ? 
Arise and answer for thy children’s sake ! 
Thy future calls thee with a manifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast ; 
Waken, O slumbering Mother, and be crowned, 
Who once wert empress of the sovereign Past. 


‘And she wrote her own epitaph in her poem 
entitled “Farewell”: 


Farewell, O eager faces that surround me,” 
Claiming the tender service of my days, 
Farewell, O joyous spirits that have bound me 
With the love-sprinkled garlands of your praise ! 
O golden lamps of hope, how shall I bring you 
Life’s' kindling flame from a forsaken fire ? 4 
O glowing hearts of youth, how shall I sing you 
Life’s glorious message from a broken lyre ? 
To you what further homage shall I vender, 
Vietorious City girdled by the sea, 
Where breaks in surging tides of woe and 

; splendour 


~ 


The age-long tumult of Humanity ? 

Need you another tribute for a token - 
Who veft from me the pride of all my years? 
Lo! I will leave you with farewell unspoken, - 
Shrine of dead dreams! O temple of my tears! 


To this “temple” we bring our tribute of our: 
tears. . 


_ -MY.LAST INTERVIEW WITH GANDHIJI 
By Princira, SHRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL, M.A, os 8s. (Lond.) 


b. so 
had to be in New Delhi on the 9th January, 1948, 
in connection with a meeting of the All-India Radio 


Hindustani Advisory Committee. In the evening 1 


went to the Birla House and attended the prayer. 


meeting. There were a large number of Hindu and 
Sikh refugees from Bahawalpur that day. As Gandhiji 
walked to the prayer pavilion, these refugees shouted 
loudly: “Save Bahawalpur Hindus! Stop Muslim 
atrocities in Bahawalpur !” The whole atmosphere was 
very tense ; there were several refugees who were half- 
mad and a few, perhaps, totally off their heads. They 
had lost all their family members and earthly belong- 
ings and attended Gandhiji’s prayers for some help 
and solace. 


; After the prayers I went to Bapu’s room and 
touched his feet. I had to discuss several problems 
with him relating to “Wardha institutions. But 
Gandhiji appeared to be very tired and worried, and 
so I sat in the room quietly for a while and then took 
his leave that day. “I will be here tomorrow again, 
Bapuji,” said I. “Yes, we will talk over a few topics 
tomorrow in the evening,” said Bapuji in a low voice. 
* On the 10th January the attendance at the prayer 
meeting was quite thin. A few half-mad refugees 
disturbed the meeting in the beginning and Gandhiji 
‘had to pacify them and make them sit down quietly 
after a sharp rebuke, He asked them to curb their 
anger and have patience, for’ mere angry words were of 
no avail. 
Speaking about the problem: of decontrol Gandhiji 
very feelingly remarked : 


“Some people tell me that decontrol is not 
beneficial to the public and that the reports that 1 
receive are not correct. I am not a prophet. You 
should not accept a thing simply because I say it. 
You should use your own eyes and intelligence. 
Even if a thousand Mahatmas like me tell you a 
thing which your brain does not accept, ye. should 
reject it at once. You will be able to retain freedom 
and be worthy of it only if you behave in this 
manner.” : 


After the prayers I went with Bapu to his room. 
Gandhiji looked into a few urgent papers, gave jnstruc- 
‘tions to Shri Bishen who was then in charge of his 
correspondence, and then asked me to walk with him 
in the room itself as it was sufficiently cold outside. 
For a few minutes I enquired about his health which 
had definitely “deteriorated ; his face had grown 
notably darker owing to great pressuré of work and 
endless worries following the partition of the country. 
Later, we discussed several problems connected with 
ge ee 


the Wardha institutions. Speaking about the Mahila 
Ashram, Gandhiji said : 

‘I am against accepting any Government 
grants for our constructive work; nor shauld we 
beg for money from the public year after year. The 
Ashram should follow the principles of Basic 
education and try its utmost to grow into a self- 
sufficient colony.” : 

Pouring his soul about the future of Hindust-ni 
Prachar, Bapu observed : 

.“So far as I am concerned, the partition of the 
country does not make the sligktest change in my 
attitude towards the problem of Hindustani. ‘Lhe 
picture. of future India before my mind’s eye is the 
same as before. I insist on the learning of Hincu- 
stani with both the scripts, Nagri and Urdu. Inuia 
may have been divided politically and geugrapni- 
cally, but from the cultural standpoint I refuse to 
recognise any division !” 

We all know how Gandhiji pleaded with ihe 
Congress Working Committee not to accept partition 
as ‘it would make confusion worse confounded buth 
internally and internationally. And when the Congress 
did not listen to his advice and accepted partit.on 
at the June session of the A~I. C. C. in Delhi, Ganduiji 
passed restless days and nights. I had the privilege of 
staying with him at Bhangi Colony for’ several days, 
and we could all mark the remarkable change tuat 
came over him ever since the vivisection of che 
country, What is most’ noteworthy, he lost his sense of 
unfailing and genial humour after the deep shock of 
partition. 

‘Do you intend visiting. Pakistan, Bapuji?” I 
enquired. ; . 

“Yes, I would like to leave for Pakisian this 
mothent if I were in a position to do so. But how can 
I go to Karachi while Delhi is burning under my very 
nose ? What shall I tell: the Muslims in Pakistan when 
I have failed to pacify the Hindus and Sikhs in 
Delhi?” Every word uttered by Bapu was soaked in 
sorrow and regret. His throat was almost choked with 
emotion. . : 

“Bapuji, I know very well that you were deadly 
opposed to the partition of ‘the country. Still you 
advised the A-I. C. C. to accept the decision of the 
Working Committee. This act of yours has been mis- 
understood by some of your closest associates. If you 
had advised the A-I. C. C. otherwise, the whole 
history of India would have been different. This is 
what many people sincerely feel! Have your vicws 
undergone any change after the actual partition ?” I 
asked. ; 


Fe whit ee SRR IE a ee he eeneneme cr e TT 
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“Not a whit,” remarked Bapuji at once. “How 
would’ I change my views when J am daily seeing with 
m3} own eyes the consequences which I clearly 
Visualised before vivisection? But I am sorry my 
aixtude towards the Congress has been misunderstood. 
Fo: the clarification of all let me state my views to 
you very clearly.” And then Gandhiji went on speaking 
sectence after sentence in a low but firm voice: 

“I have always regarded the Congress Working 
Committee as the National Cabinet. The Cabinet of 
tne Govermment of every free and responsible country 
lias and should have the necessary authority to negotiate 
treities with foreign powers. Otherwise, if the Cabinet 
is required to consult the Parliament on every issue 
at the time of important negotiations, all political 
wu k would be impossible. Under the present circum- 
.staaces, the Working Committee has already accepted 
the Partition of India. There are three parties to this 
trevty, the British Government, the Muslim League 
and the Congress. The Working Committee could not 
he~e consulted the A-I. C. C. which corresponds to 
tne Parliament while delicate negotiations with the 
Br tish Government and the Muslim League were in 
yregress and the situation was so fluid from day to 
da~. The Parliament or the A.-I. C. C. has, therefore, 
no option but to ratify the decision of its Cabinet or 
the Working Committee. It may pass a vote of no- 
confidence in the Working Committee and ask the 
members to resign forthwith. But as a responsible 
pruwion, India cannot but ratify the decision of its 
Cebinet. This is the constitutional position in very 
picin terms. If India does not observe this inter- 
nu.ional procedure, the world would laugh at her, That 
is why I had, though most reluctantly and with the 
greatest regret, advised the A-I. C. C. to ratify the 
desision of the Working Committee regarding the 
~iisection of India. I could not have torn the Con- 
g--ss to pieces and made India the laughing-stock of 
the world !” 

As Gandhiji uttered these woids, he was full of 
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deep seriousness. I think history cannot and will not 
be able to show a more remarkable example of a true 
democrat. Gandhiji was totally opposed to the idea of 
division. But he bowed his head to the decision, how- 
ever wrong it may be, of the Congress which was, 
after all, an institution of his own creation ! 

“You do not know, Shriman, what deep agony my 
soul is passing through!” exclaimed Bapu looking 
towards me. “Each day hangs heavy on me now !” 

Gandhiji paused for a while and then continued 
in a low voice: : 

“Delhi today is burning with communal hatred 
and violence. The Hindus and Sikhs seem to have 
lost all balance. My appeals to them are of no avail. 
There was a time when my voiée wielded magic 
with the masses ; today it appears to have lost all 
its power !” 

And, then, he said no more. We had been walking 
for about thirty minutes in the room, I had never 
intended to take so much of his valuable time. But 
that day Gandhiji poured out his agony in a tone 
which was altogether unfamiliar. Exactly at seven, 
Pandit Nehru entered the room; this was his daily 
programme. So I hurried to take Bapu’s leave and 
went into the adjoining room. 


fh. 


As I left Birla House that dark night, these words 


cf Bapu continued to ring in my ears: 


“You do not know, Shriman, what deep agony 
my soul is passing through! . . . Hach day hangs 
heavy on me now !!” 

I had been in close contact with Gandhiji for the 
last twelve years. But I had never found Bapu in such 
a pensive mood. Nevertheless, I could not even dream 
that the “heavy days” would end so suddenly and 
soon, only twenty days afte: my last meeting with 
Bapu. 


Gandhiji was undoubtedly great in life. He is even 


greater in his death. But the world will remain poorer 
in his death for a thousand years { 


Wardha 
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| MAHATMA GANDHI 





A Tribute and ay/Attempt at Estimate of His Personality and Achievement 


By Pror. P. R. 


In this article, I desire to put forward for consideration, _ 


on the material provided about Gandhiji’s life for an 

average educated reader of: newspapers and published 

books, my ideas about and analysis of the- extra- 
weordinary events that constituted the life and career 
of this great countryman of ours. It is appropriate that 
we should make a dispassionate and earnest attempt 
to understand the meaning, significance and worth of 
the life and achievements of a great Indian whom we 
had the privilege of having as our contemporary and 
who has left so deep an impress of his work that the 
civilized nations of the world know India as ‘Gandhi's 
motherland’ There will be time enough to go into the 
real meaning, importance and limitations of Gandhiji’s 
work in various fields, but nothing that we may then 
arrive at is likely to affect the actual experience of 
each one of us, of the astounding gifts and achieve- 
ments of the frail little sage of Sabarmati, the half- 
naked fakir, who shook an empire, and paid the price 
of his life for his gospel of concord. While I have not 
hesitated to express myself frankly when, in my 
epinion, devotion to truth required criticism of 
Gandhiji’s attitude or work, I am sure that it will be 
agreed that the first title which I have given to this 
article—namely ‘a tribute’ is amply borne out by the 
tone and the content of my. analysis and description. 

For the purposes of this article, I assume and I 
am certain I can easily do so, that the main events of 
Gandhiji’s life are known to the readers of this 
article. I shall therefore proceed to analyse and 
comment upon the various facets of his many-sided 
activities and work. ; 

In a very real sense, it could be said that the last 
few months of his ‘life (and perhaps his earliest days 
in Africa) and even the manner of his death: were 2 
fitting crown, and a true index of the quality of 
Gandhiji’s life. Gandhiji is not the first prophet who 
has been killed by one of his fellowmen, Humanity 
has always been intolerant of its best men and con- 
tinues to be so today. Little did those who conspired 
to kill him understand that they were but following 
in the footsteps‘ of all, who in human history, sought 
to silence the voice of conscience which pricks incon- 
veniently. But even in the months preceding, ever 
since the tragedies in Noakhali, and the dawn of 
independence, Gandhi the saint, the real friend of all 
oppressed, triumphed completely over Gandhi the 
practical politician—he lived only for his principles 
and ultimately literally died for them. No man could 
have had a nobler and a more victorious or a more 
glorious death. The paeans of praise and. tribute 
showered on Gandhiji after his death are literally 
unprecedented in history, and although they do not 
mean that the world or even India, understood 
Gandhi they prove that Gandhi died in fulfilment 
of the best he stood for. : 


r 
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; Not much argument indeed is needed to show thut 
neither the world in general, nor even hig orn 
country India understood or appreciated with sincerity, 
the great things for which he stood in life. In spie 
of Gandhiji’s gospel of love and non-viclence for 
which every one expressed admiration, the rations « f 
the world were till only a couple of years ago engage 1 
in a mortally violent global conflict, in wlich more 
civilian casualties and destruction took place, thua 
ever before in history. Those who use V bombs ar l 
atom bombs have indeed no claim either to utter tl2 
name of Gandhiji or of their own Saviour, Christ. Ner 
was India found. a loyal or honest believer in Gandhiji's 
great teaching of mutual understanding ind fo - 
bearance, nor indeed his teaching of simplicity, cr 
real courage, or purity in life and genuine corrtesy, 


On the other hand, almost like Hindu incarnatiors 
Gandhiji has had the good fortune of receiving tre- 
mendous expressed appreciation in his own life-time 63 
well as after his death. No leader in recent Indian 
history has had a hold over the imagination ci 
millions of bis countrymen for so long. For thirtv 
long years, Gandhiji was the undisputed ‘dictator’ cf 
the biggest political party in the country, and friencs 
and enemies treated him and dealt with him is almost 
the sole representative of the country. Lven M-. 
Jinnah acknowledged his supreme place in Hindustax! 
In this resvect Gandhiji’s life and career ave nearcr 
that of an avatar than that of a mere ‘reformer cr 
prophet, though he died the death of a prophe. 
This departure is due to the fact that Gandaiji cor- 
bined in himself the role of a patriot, statesman, anJ 
rational leader, along with his role of a scrvant cf 
truth, goodness, and God; to that combinatioa indecc., 
we owe many of the eharacteristic features of Gandhiji’s 
life and career—both its excellences and its d-awhack:. 
In what follows, I shall attempt briefly to indicats 
what these are, and what therefore we as Indians, wh> 
have had the privilege to be Gandhiji’s contem- 
poraries, should learn from his career. For corvenienc - 
of treatment let us consider Gandhiji’s caree: in tie 
aspects, first as a patriot or national leader, and the. 
as a man of God. These two aspects are cf cours 
intimately interwoven in Gandhiji’s person od hav 
had important mutual reactions but it is best firs 
to consider each separately. Without going inic 
details and assuming that everyone present Enows o 
the main events of Gandhiji’s political caree:, I wisl 
in the first instance, to advance for consider: tion myY 
thesis about it in the following words: Ganchiji wa 
undoubtedly our most powerful national leader, anc 
the designation. ‘Father of the Nation’ which 1as bec. 
spontaneously used about him is-truer about Lim thar 
of any one else. It is undeniable that. the a-vakeniny 
which his ‘movements’ during the last thirsy year 
resulted in, is a very important factor in the achieve 
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ment of Swaraj. It must also be gratefully acknow- 


ledged that owing to his great personal ability and . 


the remarkable character of his methods, the battle 
for freedom was fought in a more civilized way than 
might have been otherwise likely. On the other hand, 
it appears to me that Gandhiji’s achievements in this 
respect, great as they are, compared to those of other 
national leaders have certain important limitations. 
These arise because of the fact that Gandhiji had not 
- ite temperament nor the gifts to build up a really 
cemocratic, awakened, active national consciousness. 
Ir that respect, he could not make use of the true; 
“tperal’ tradition in Politics although he was in per- 
smal qualities an admirer and a true follower. of the 
great liberal leader Gokhale. His followers let him 
cown in many important matters. They had (with 
few and rare exceptions, of course) neither his saint- 
liness, nor his realism; as a result some of his finest 
end constructive ideas in politics went to waste except 
zs platforms of agitation. In the event, the Swaraj 
which has come is a truncated and an almost hollow 
affair and we seem in many ways to be at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end of our troubles, Nor 
should any one forget, as some of Gandhiji’s followers 
iend to do, that Gandhiji’s work was led up to and 
made possible by the work of earlier patriots, like 
Dadabhai Nowroji, Ranade, Surendranath Banocrjea, 
Tilak, Gokhale and others, and that although not so 
imiense or widespread, their work had a healthy quality 
which is missed in some of Gandhiji’s activities. 
Again even at its best neither Gandhiji’s own work 
uar all that went before it, was by itself enough to 
cxing even political independence to India but for 
world events. Our fight for Swaraj was never so 
c:atense, nor so widespread, as to justify us saying 
shat by our own unaided efforts we have secured it. 
Even the proverbial tact and foresight of the Britisher 
«ho knows when he is wnweleome, is responsible for 
the advent of Swaraj in August, 1947. Not for nothing 
wags a ‘hustler’ Viceroy sent over to transfer power 
samehow to this country. 

The fact that we are so unprepared for Swaraj in 
every respect must ultimately be laid in part at the 
door of our leaders, the greatest of whom was Gandhiji. 
Let me briefly state what I consider to be his 
imitations in this respect. Temperamentally and by 
aptitude he was unsuitable (admittedly) for constitu- 
~onal work, and therefore the systematic education of 
ze public mind in civic and political matters, which 
alone makes them fit citizens of democracy, he could 
ever give ; nor did he find a colleague great enough 
zo do it and supplement his own work of awakening. 
Secondly, having rightly conceived and vitally initiated 
ems of a constructive programme which could have 
well-substituted political by moral .education could 
rot help its being neglected and sacrificed and to be 
used merely as a platform for political agitation. 
Thirdly, as regards inter-communal understanding and 
concord which were dear to his heart and for which he 
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laid down his life, he did not adopt a realistic and 
constructive attitude, but an idealistic and self-centred 
approach which at once alienated and pampered 
recalcitrant elements. As regards the other constructive 
and vital elements in his programme, there seems to 
have been a confusion as to the scientific, the practi- 
cal, and the idealistic approach; and at any rate @ 
connivance at their patent actual denial by those who 
professed to follow them. Let me briefly explain and 
try to substantiate these statements. 

In my opinion, khadi was undoubtedly one of the 
finest items of Gandhiji’s programme. It is the most 
appropriate symbol of Swadeshi in a country with large 


-taxtile possibilities, a suitable exhortation to the much 


needed simplicity, a real connecting link between the 
rich and the poor and therefore a potent force behind 
any national movement, political or otherwise. Neither 
then nor when Congress was in opposition nor now 
when they are in power do they seem to have appre- 
ciated its real place in national regencration, and 
although they have often been intolerant of those who 
do not wear khadi, they have not often used it them- 
selves for the right reasons. Khadi as a mere party- 
badge, as a conquering election outfit, is of course 
far from an ideal thing. It is nothing short of a 
denial of true khad?, even when as sometimes was the 
case it was not imported from Japan and did not 
represent huge dishonest profits. One wishes that far 
from slackening as he occasionally did the conditions 
re spinning and wearing of khadi, Gandhiji should 
have insisted on the Congress organization being 
thoroughly ‘khadised’ in the truest sense of the word. 
Thus would he have built a yeal organization of 
servants of India, simple, active, disciplined and in 
real contact with the masses of this country in, al 
least, onc important item of daily life. é 

Neither the problem of untouchability nor 
obviously that of Hindu Muslim relationship was at 
all solved during Gandhiji’s life-time although every- 
ope knows that he felt very acutely about it and 
more than once showed willingness to lay down his 
life for the cause, and ultimately actually did so 
for Hindu-Muslim unity. The reason, it appears to 
me, is that hig method of approach, useful perhaps, 
emongst a few devoted followers, was unsuitable ‘as 
between large masses of ignorant, uneducated people 
on both sides not able to look much beyond them- 
selves or understand much beyond practical gains 
end losses. His methods including his fasts, his blank 
cheques, etc., both irritated and dis-satisfied the party 
which he sought to please, and silenced but did not, 
convert, the majority party which he desired to teach-~ 
to be just and even generous. In the hands of some 
of his followers, the approach sometimes became even 
definitely disingenious. They never had the courage 
to refuse saying ‘yes’ to him even when they had 
no faith; they took their revenge by defeating his 
plans in spirit if not in letter. The last few months 
of his life and the manner of his death stand as a 
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great oxception to this muddle; then understood or 
not, he stood for the full truth and made no compro- 
mises; as a result I have no doubt that the lessons 
which he sought so vainly to teach earlier may 
gradually be learnt by both the parties in a -greater 
measure than before. A very serious additional com- 
plication in the situation was of course the presence of 
the British in the country and the fact that every- 
thing consequently had a political complexion. The 
Minorities inevitably exploited the situation until 
the British for their own reasons decided to withdraw 
and leave India to her problems.. It must also be 
admitted that the Congress claim, as voiced by 
Gandhiii at the Round Table Conference and other 
cecasions, of representing the whole nation certainly 
alienated and created fear and distrust amongst leaders 
of minorities. "A mind better versed in constitutional 
proprieties and parliamentary methods from the Con- 
gress ranks was sorely needed to supplement Gandhiji’s 
idealistic role ; much bad blood might not have been 
shed and‘ perhaps even the communal: award and 
Pakistan might have been avoided. 

Among what I consider to be the drawbacks of 
Gandhiji’s work as a national leader is his failure to 
give or cven make possible a new orientation in our 
economic outlook. With his blessing and support the 
radical elements in the country could have prospered, 
and the timidity and shilly-shallying about funda- 
mental ccoflomic aspects of our situation’ which 
characterize the activities of our Provincial and 
Central Governments could have been avoided. Not 
for nothing do Socialists claim Gandhiji as their 
‘friend, he was their friend as he was a revolutionary 
in his own way and as he too had the same goal in 
view as they, although his methods were somewhat 
different. 

Actually, whether if was economics or ’eduaction, 
or social reform, he had fundamentally sound ideas as 
to their goal, and as to what is wrong with us in 
these matters today, but he did not always have a clear 
idea ag to means, and in any case he allowed mere 
politicians to use these and other platforms for pur- 
poses of mere agitation. 

Tf a speculative fancy would help to throw light 
on the discussion I would say. that if Ranade and 
Gandhi could have worked together, then we would 
have had perfect results. Both rightly sought to 
touch all aspects of life and also rightly to associate 
religion as the foundation and goal of all national 
activity. But whereas Ranade’s approach was rational, 
‘Gandhiji’s was ‘intuitionel or ‘rather emotional. 
Ranade’s work therefore lacked the intensity and 
practical effects of Gandhiji’s work, Gandhiji’s work 
lacked that- stability and solidness which make for 
permanence, | 

Since we are speculating I shalle indulge in one 
more fancy. This is something on which here in 
Maharashtra much has been said earlier. What would 
have happened if Tilak had not passed away in July 
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1920? Personally, I think, Gandhiji’s spcntancow 
reaction on hearing the news gives a correct lead—h 
said, ‘My greatest bulwark is gone’—I think, that b 
exactly what happened. Gandhiji and Tilak «ould ne- 
have gone into opposite camps—both knsw eaci 
other’s worth too well. Of course, Gandhij?s move- 
ments would have been modified but they would nc 
have -been milder. Tilak would have been a rel 
bulwark, at once the’ limit and support of the torrens 
that was Gandhi. Neither Tilak’s nor Gandhi 3 
followers realize this properly. The former imagin= 
that Tilak would have opposed Gandhi as some Mahe- 
rashtrians did, nothing would, be more unjust to TilaL. 
The latter imagine that Gandhi went further tha. 
Tilak could—that too is not correct. In politic , 
Gandhi did in his way (and at his time) no hing les 
or more than Tilak did in his own. 

The two most brilliant political ideas of Gandhi 
were ‘Non-co-operation’ at the first stage and ‘Quo 
India’ in the last stages of his political carer. The~ 
are not intellectually novel but practically they amc 
original and only a political genius could bave cor- 
ceived or even phrased them. Not only did he conceiv3 
of them but he put them into action in tke natior, 
and staggered friends and foes alike by their novelt7 
and force. That a person.who made his eatry int 
public life as a staunch co-operator should expounl 
and stake his all for these ideas shows .at once th 
essential unnaturalness of foreign rule and ‘3Sandhijis 
sincerity of purpose and response to a practibal silum— 
tion, as he understood it from time to timc 

I shall now ‘turn to the other aspect of ‘Sandhijis 
life and personality—his work as a moral anc spirilu:] 
leader. He himself considered that to be his real ro> 
and all said and done, history, I believe, -will ult~ 
mately give him a place among men of Gcd, rather 
than patriotic statesmen. Referring once again to the 
last months of his life, and death, or if one likes, 9 
the earliest days of his career in South Africe, or even 
in India, those, I think, represent him at his rurest ari- 
highest and judged by these alone, his spirctuality s 
rearly flawless. But Gandhiji lived amongst us fir 
eighty years and his public career in Imia itsef 
extended over 30 years. It is necessary and vorthwhie 
to make a.brief review of the whole of his career fron 
the point of view of estimating and recognizing is 
spiritual worth. Whatever faults and limi-ations, -f 
any, we may notice are not noticed with = view ov 
detract Gandhiji’s greatness which “is uncuestioned, 


-but with a view to our own clear understarding arl 


the better. following of the best in him. 

In one sense, Gandhiji himself and his .followe-s 
(admirers, would -be a more correct descripticn) alwars 
insisted on the priority of the spiritual in |Lfe, puble 
and private. In a famous controversy agairst Tilal’s 
position that the rule of conduct in public life is o 
return good for good and evil for evil, Gandhiji .s 
reported to have maintained that he on the cther hard 
would, even in public life, insist on returring ‘gocd 
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fo> evil’ and that he would rather that India remained 
urfree than achieve freedom through violence or 
unrighteousness. I do not think that Gandhiji fully 
urlerstood what he criticized or differed from; nor on 
the other hand can it be said that he remained true 
in letter and spirit to his own avowed method. That 


in our situation and with our habits and also certainly” 


to a degree, owing to Gandhiji’s leadership, political 
agtation in this country did not result in as great a 
vielence as elsewhere is true; that was also partially 
dvz to the fact that the British to whom we were 
opposed are even as opponents practical-minded and 
temperate and constitutional and did not do many 
things to incite violence amongst us. If one compare 
the Bfitish regime to some other possible regime one 
mey appreciate this aspect of the matter although this 
is mot to say that the British acted here as kind or 
beneficent . trustees ! Nevertheless, since we are 
judging these matters not merely by reference to the 
quantity of overt actions, but by reference to the 
cs=2ntial loyalty to principles, I think we shall have to 
adcnit that we were neither truthful enough, nor non- 
viclent enough. 

The responsibility of this, although directly that of 
the people of India and other leaders, is also ulti- 
metely that of the foremost leader himself. In the 
vezed correspondence between Gandhiji and first Lord 
Lilithgow and later Lord Wavell after Gandhiji’s 
reloase in 1944, is a letter in which Lord Wavell says 
thet as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army he 
had occasion to know that war effort was being 
actively and forcibly disorganized in the name of the 
Congress, and that Gandhiji was too shrewd a person 
no~ to know this. And whether or not we attach much 
importance to or ‘give full value to Lord Wavell’s 
statement, those of us who lived in this country at 
all and saw things being done, learnt of the organi- 
rations set up for these activities, etc., could not but 
have felt that the word ‘non-violence’ was being 
ridden to death. Actually as many of us know interest- 
inz correspondence . between some Congressmen 
passed as to what non-violence may properly cover 
whather, e.g., the derailing of trains since it does not 
mean doing direct personal violence is or is not non~ 
viclence. At least cutting of telégraph wires and 
preventing communications was certainly included in 
the permissible activities. If you ask me as a student 
of moral.philosophy, or even as a commonsense Man, 
I co not need even a second to reply to these queries. 
The morality of an action depends on its motive and 
no casuistical arguments can convince me that the 

cuiting of telegraph wires, eg. is not violent, In 
fact, as we all know recourse to casuistry is always a 
sim of lack of hold on the deeper strains of moral 
exstence. I am not here maintaining that politically 
ar practically and even in some sense morally, these 
acts are not justified. In my opinion, under certain 
cirmumstances physical violence is justified, but that 
weuld inélude the efforts of Subhas as well as those 
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of the organisers of 1942 or similar movements. If 
Gandhiji meant this, he at least did not make it clear 
and his professed understanding of non-violence was 
often inconsistent with the practice of his followers 
during all the movements since 1921-1942. 

Gandhiji’s fasts, as we know, constituted an 
important item of his programme of social and moral 
uplift. 
definitely and admittedly become a coercieve and 
irrational weapon, now rejected as unjustifiable by Con- 
gress leaders themselves. In bis own case, it must 
be admitted that they were never entirely unsuccessful, 
but history will show more and more that neither 
the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity nor ‘that of the 
untouchables or any other was permanently served 
by them; actually they have had undesirable reper- 
cussions in the long run. For as it happened, they 
coerced both parties, they compelled the majority 
party—for fear of Gandhiji’s death—to accept things 
they did not mean to and therefore ultimately defeated 
and gave concessions to the minorities which were 


In the hands of most of his followers, it has 


extravagant but not generous, for they too were under | 


a pressure. Perhaps Gandhiji did not realize that 
neither of the parties loved him enough to justify 
his fasting on their behalf, and to persuade them; the 
fact of the matter is that such hasty persuasion is 
always dangerous. My own personal opinion is that 
consciously or unconsciously Gandhiji allowed the 
purely private spiritual thing, which is the penance of 
fast, to become a means of social ends, as a result it 
lost its spiritual value, and as a practical method it 
had serious drawbacks. It in effect neither converted, 
nor permanently brought about practical change, 

One of the finest things in Gandhiji’s life and 
routine and what is at all times the noblest thing about 
man, his prayers too were spoilt by being made prayer 
meetings.. 

A prayer is an essentially personal thing between 
man and his Maker, and although community prayers 
in a church, temple or ashram are desirable, among 
large masses of people used to attend public meetings 
they are wasted as prayers, and to use them as 
instruments of anything else is to impair them as 


“prayers. Here too, I make exception of the last few 


months of Gandhiji’s ‘life, where leaving all else 
behind, he preached the one gospel he stood for and 
as fate would have it, literally died in doing so ; but 
one cannot help feeling that even there was less of 
that kindly defence, and attempted justification of 
the ways and methods of his eminent followers in 
charge of administration. He had- best to have left. 
them alone. 

In view of all this, the claim made on Gandhiji’s 
behalf (of course, never by him) that he successfully 
achieved in the social and national field what Christ 
and Buddha did-in the individual field-and suggesting 
(the writer himself has heard this from eminent 
Congressmen) that he was greater than these or such, 
is misconceived. Almost without exception, the attempt 
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to combine the spiritual with socio-political ended in 
an impairing of the former (and sometimes also of the 
latter). Even theoretically it is clear that saintlness 
and diplomacy (needed for success in social and 
national affairs) cannot be combined and the attempt 
to do does not mean Saintliness plus Diplomacy but 
Saintliness minus Diplomacy. Personally, I believe 
that both the urgent call of the nation -and his own 
temperamental shrewdness resulted in Gandhiji’s seck~ 
ing to apply his principles in practical matters as he 
did, and I for one do feel that if this country was able 
to spare its Gandhi from politics, or if he had been 
able to subordinate politics completely and always to 
his saintliness, his achievement would have been 
flawless. 

I have not the least doubt that in personal life, 
Gandhiji was as all that those who came in contact 
with him at all fouhd—and as even others can imagine 
from his utterances and actions—that he must have 
been a most charming and captivating personality. 
The simplicity and discipline of his life, his sense of 
humour, his habit of making every one feel at his 
ease in his presence, his superb’ courtesy, his ceaseless 
industry, each one of these were mighty instruments of 
fashioning a rare personality, at once sweet and com- 
pelling, dnd those of us and these are most, who have 
no pretensions to public life should cultivate these 
virtues of character, habit and manner and if we do 
so we shall find we are much happier and much more 
useful and welcome everywhere. 

_ I shall close with one remarkable aspect of 
Gandhiji’s personality, his remarkable powers of 
expression without being in any sense a scholar. These, 
and in fact all his powers may be traced back largely 
to the singleness of "aim and to his hitching or at 
least seeking to hitch his all to a single lode-star. He 
had, what few people have or try to have, a well- 
understood plan of life, and judged and accepted every- 
thing in terms of that—~if not always in action, at 
least in desire; as a result he had with him ready at 
his command a finished weapon With which to deal 
with, and master all situations in life in all provinces 
of experience. Even when he was talking of matters 
of which he had little actual knowledge he was often 
Wiser about it than many who knew more about it. I 
have in mind at this moment the impression which his 
statements and his utterances, even when one dis- 
agreed with them, made by their weight, terseness and 
lucidity. These qualities came ultimately to ltis utter- 
ance from his personality and point of view. No man 
with conviction can fail to find adequate utterance, 
and no man without it can ever make himself effective. 
That-is the simple truth of the situation. 

Briefly then, I do not think that Gandhiji’s actual 


life taken as a whole, could be taken as a flawless - 


instance of spirituality such as that of & God-like man 
or a Jivan-Mukia. I feel he lacked both the total 
absence of ego and that perfect vision which charac- 
terize such emancipated individuals. Nor were his 
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circumstances, namely his connexion witL Indian 
polities, and Indian people in any sense.an unmixed 
blessing in this respect. Nevertheless, judged by all 
ordinary standards of spirituality and idealisn and in 
spite of his handicaps he made a magnificent effort at 
self-conquest which certainly came very near success 
by human standards and he did at moments and 
during short periods even reach the goal and lied at a 
time when he appeared to have definitely s-ttled on 


‘the summits. 


My conclusion as to Gandhiji’s spirituclity and 
piety therefore is that while his achievements here too 
were great he lacked real heaven-born gifts or apti- 
tude for it and also that his participation in Indian 
polities harmed its purity. That, in spite of: these 
handicaps, he manfully struggled against his orn inade- 
quacies and those of his environment and t_iumphed 
over them in a great measure, constitutes his 2reatness 
and his lesson for all of us who had the privilege to 
live with him as his countrymen. No one vas more 
conscious of his imperfections than Gandhiji md when 
you and I mention them, we do not do so in com- 
parison with ourselves, but with the ideal, with what 
Gandhiji himself might have been but for hs handi- 
caps. One of these was the birth in a couatry and 
among people so backward, so undevelopec, so in- 
sincere, and so slothful as we are. 

Lest what I have stated above seem toc strange 
and unorthodox for serious consideration let me quote 
a few lines from the present Governor-General of 
India Mr. C. Rajagopalachari in his contrikation to 
the reminiscences of the ‘late Lokamanya Tilak in 
1922 : 

“I always felt that Lokamanya and Muahatmaji 
were strange contradictions of their respective 
philosophies ..... While Mahatmaji’s zospel is 
peace and the abolition of all wars and armed 
rebellions, his own nature is essentially of :he mili- 
tary type...... So, also, I venture to s.y about 
diplomacy that Mahatma Gandhi is fitted Ey nature 
to practise and does indeed practise the hignest arts 
of diplomacy and tact. . . . In spite of his insistent 
worship of Truth, he (Mahatmaji) is evar ready 
to yield to the dictates of true Expediency.” 


I would now like to deal with the subject from 
another angle so as to make my position clearer and 
also’ to suggest what I consider to be icnportant 
practical uses of such studies. Let me begin with 
Gandhiji’s critics. None but the God-head is- perfect, 
and in a sense, it is the duty of every ore of us, 
however humble, to recognise a mistake whoever 
happens to commit-it. Dealing as Gandhiji dealt with 
tational life in many of its aspects, and wi7h moral 
life, the questions which he raised and answe-ed were 
of vital importance to his countrymen and .o many 
others. It was not wrong therefore for any 2f them 
to have their own opinion, to express them or even 
to work for them actively. It is to be sincerel- wished 
that both within and outside the Congress orgunization 
there had arisen during the last thirty years, p2rson or 
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persons having the stuff, sincerity and ability to 
supplement and truly criticize Gandhiji’s work. We 
would have made more genuine progress in several 
ways if that had happened, and it was Gandhiji’s mis- 
fortine that not one ‘man of his calibre, with the 
possible exception of Subhas and Jinnah existed during 
all ais time really to help him and share his burden. 
To an extent of course, Gandhiji’s methods are respon- 
sible for that. Saint as he was, he was not a democrat, 
and he could not nurse others to be his equals although 
be was kind to them. But ‘in any case there was not 
even a single person who had_his stuff and could be 


his equal—in fact latterly he had become almost a 


superman stalking the world of smaller mortals who 
coud follow and obey or run away but could not 
eliker effectively resist or co-operate’ with him as 
calleagues. A : 

Gandhiji therefore had, in a sense, no critics. 
Some of the liberal leaders come nearest to be con- 
sidered as serious critics but the -liberal party as & 
whrle during Gandhiji’s era proved itself incapable of 
mmking sacrifices or taking any trouble at all, and no 
armechair expressions of opinion have value either in 
polcties or in morality. British and foreign critics of 


Gandhiji were often enemies rather than’ critics and 


soretimes they were just indifferent. They both could 
not and would not understand him and his actions, till 
at “he end of his long career, when the Indian political 
proolem was in its last stages, people all over the world 
came to realize and acknowledge both Gandhijifs 
power as a national leader and his significance for 
world-peace. If European nations had minds not so 
closed, nor so self-absorbed, they might have been able 
to utilize Gandhiji’s personality to help the cause of 
world concord and world peace, but just as they have 
deried their own Saviour during all these centuries, 
so shey refused to listen to or even treat seriously this 
visionary Indian. Of course, there were a few excep- 
tions to this but these were not representative of the 
common man in the West and were therefore 
ineYective. 

Let us turn to some other ‘so-called’ critics. They 
are the men and the journals who during the last 
many years not only showed great ipilieenben: but did 
ell they could to create dislike and contempt for 
Gaadhiji. They did it for the simple reason that they 
Were small men and had not the strength or sincerity 


to be bonafide critics. These activities ultimately- 


enced in the fatal act of shooting Gandhiji by one or 
mcre thoughtless persons who had, to say the least, 
los; all sense of proportion. Actually, such vilification 
of any one arises both out of stupidity and meanness. 
Ii- can never harm the person concerned. Gandhilji’s 
Gesth, as for example, has definitely "made up any 
deficiences in Idealism which were present in his life, 
end those who sought to do away with him have made 
his place in history surer than it might have been, That 
some of his own countrymen should have, because of 
their differences from him. come to look upon him, 
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whom millions considered as the Father of the Nation, 
as an enemy of the nation is so strange that had it 
not actually been the case it could not be believed. 
Negative and destructive attitude is always suicidal and 
ean never make any one achieve anything and when 
it is directed towards a person, who, whatever his 
limitations, was incorruptible and devoted all his 
time and energy to the cause of his people, it becomes 
fantastic, absurd and contemptible. Not for the first 


. time, af course, has humanity so treated its best men. 


Gandhiji has ‘only followed in the wake of Socrates 
and Christ. 

Let me now turn to Gandhiji’s followers. 
critics and others should not understand him and 
know his real worth is intelligible, but facts show that 
the vast majority of those who professed to follow 
him did not understand the best in him, nor did they 
sincerely follow what they understood. I have already 
referred above to the neglect and misuse of Gandhiji’s 
constructive programme. ‘That really covers all ‘but 
J shall try to put it in another way. As one looks 
round oneself and surveys the administration of the 
provinces and the centre by professed followers of 
Gandhiji—almost without opposition and having the 
whole field to themselves, and authority and discretion 
to do with what they believe in, one is shocked at the 
appalling waste (in addition to corruption) of public 
money and time. It is certainly intriguing to have to 
be told by India’s Prime Minister in.moving the grant 
for the Governor-General’s expenses which run into 
lacs that the Governor-General is the simplest of 
individuals. I am quite certain that Gandhiji could 
have managed without detriment to efficiency to cub 
the item to about one-tenth or some. such proportion. 
People have laughed at many of Gandhiji’s ideas before 
and they may be doing so still but I personally feel 
that his insistence that no salaries in this country at 
present should exceed Rs. 500|- per month has more 
sense than most people imagine. In all their arrange- 
ments, whether it is special posts being created by 
Provincial or Central Governments, or on our many 
embassies or other places, our Governments are pay- 
ing salaries which this country cannot afford, and that 
is a conclusive argument as also is the fact that as the 
avowed followers of the great worshipper of Daridra 
Narayan it is their bounden duty and should be 
their privilege and pleasure to try and live up to his 
ideas. Simplicity was probably the most fundamental 
of them,.as well understood it leads to all other excel- 
lences. Not for nothing have wise men talked of 
plain living and high thinking, it is very difficult 


to spare time or energy for the latter if we are not 


scrupulously careful of the former. Besides, we are 
admittedly 2 poor nation, and common sense and pru- 


_dence and common sense of responsibility even apart 


from high idealism should make us follow rigorous 
simplicity. The responsibility on the members of the 
present Indian Governments as at once popular leaders 
and administrators to set an example in this matter 


That his- 


MAHATMA GANDHI" 


ic gieat, Examples and not precepts are at any time 
really convincing. , 

Gandhiji stood for truth—honesty, if he stood for 
anything at all. I do not think to put it mildly that 
honesty and straightforwardness and real impartiality 
ean be said to be at premium today. Whether you ask 
Government servants or members of the public at 

large you will not find two opinions about the matter. 

True, there are difficulties, and that people lack train- 
ing, but there should at least be evidence of a change 
of outlook among the leaders and those in charge. I 
am afraid we cannot say that it is there. Remember 
also, that only yesterday we were being told’ that India 
is fit for Swaraj and that the efforts, of the Congress 
have made it so. When, so soon after, we are told 
that things are bad with us because we are really 
worthless, it is difficult’ to avoid the impression that 
this is an.excuse and an apology and not an explana- 
tion ! 

We could go on endlessly like this—I shall how- 
ever close this part-of the subject by referring to two 

- matters. Every one knows that in hig last testament 
and will, Gandhiji bad desired that the Congress as a 
political organization should be dissolved. Not even 
Pandit Nehru who is .admittedly one of Gandhiji’s 
sincerest followers seems to have understood the 
significance of that testament or to make any attempt 
to work in the direction. The Congress under Gandhiji 
and earlier had a definite political objective, which has 
tow been achieved. On the other hand, it was also a 
reformist and revolutionary organization of social 
service in the widest sense. Gandhiji desired that it 
should continue as the latter—even if as would happen 
its membership dwindled considerably, leaving the 
Government of the country to newly formed parties on 
a democratic basis with different programmes and ideas 
of national reconstruction. That indeed is the real 
fulfilment of the Congress, and therein, and not in 
Premierships or Governor and Governor-Generalships 
lie real honour and service for persons who profess to 
follow Gandhiji. The Congress will find that the 
result of neglecting this aspect of the situation is fatal 
to them even practically. They will not for long be 
able to withstand the opposition they are helping to 
grow. On the other hand, if they’ dissolve themselves 
as a political party and continue to do in all serious- 
mess the revolutionary work of social reform in the 
widest sense, then the prestige of the Congress will 
grow and Congressmen will be loved and respected 
more than they ever can be as Governors and Govern- 

_ ors-General and Prime Ministers. 


,Gandhiji’s death seems to have created a repulsiun 
against:communal conflicts in the minds of people and 
he seems to have at least partially achieved by his 
death what he could not in his Hfe. But the attitude 
towards this problem is still largely negative, and it 
‘is not right to imagine that the problem of minorities 
‘has already been well-solved yet. We shall have to 
dearn much more tolerance and impartiality and fair- 
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mindedness than we yet have. In this task sincere 
Congressmen could help best if only they are not 
also the Government.. When one thinks of tLis matter 
sincerely one feels convinced that so long 1s we do 
not learn of this inside the country it is no use only 
talking about: the high and noble role which India has 
to play either in Asia or in the world generally. We 
are neither.strong enough, nor good enough, to men~- 
tion such ambitious projects. 

The memorial fund being collected in Jandhiji’s 


name has to. say the least been badly managed. Ia 


the first place, it was never realized that the greatness 
of the fund did not depend on its bulk kut in its 
universal contribution. I would have kept even one 
pice or pie as the subscription and it would Lave been 
more fitting to Gandhiji’s memory if every smgle man 
and woman in this country had contributed a pie or & 
pice and the proceeds had amounted only to some 
lacs. I would also have put a majority of non-Con- 
gress Indians in charge both of collection and distri- 
bution of the memorial fund, for Gandhii was a 
national and not a party leader. And finally as a 
Congressman I should have felt it my duty as least to 
work actively for the collection. In my o2inion in 
none of these respects have Congressmen acquitted 
themselves well. As a result the memorial -und of & 
person who started no fund which was 20t over- 
subscribed, is brought down to one-tenth or Icss of the 
original target, and yet there is considerakle uncer- 
tainty of reaching even the lower target, dur.ng times 
when the entire charge of administration and “he places 
of influence and power are in the hands of people who 
owe their all to him. Here too they woulc succeed 
better if they are also not the Governmert of the 
country. 

I am writing this on Gandhiji’s birthday 
(October 2, 1948) and many of us who are :onnected 
with educational institutions have read the ercular in 
which we are advised or exhorted by the Department 
of Public Instruction to celebrate Gandhiji’, Jayanti 
in one or other ways mentioned. I could no- imagine 
a worse method of achieving the object in vier, namely 
paying homage to Gandhiji. Gandhiji is described 
as the Father of the Nation, he is not the constitutional 
head of the Government, the king of earder days, 
whose birthday or coronation could well be celebrated 
through official channels and ways. It would kave been 
more appropriate and more useful to have left the 
whole thing to the spontaneous reactions of t©e public. 
Government circulars have, as Congressmen should 
know, a nasty habit of producing exactly contrary 
response. On the other hand whether Cotgressmen 
know it or not Gandhiji’s place in the “earts of 
Indians is so unquestioned and unique tha. left to 
themselves, with a general exhortation to pay each in 
his or her way homage to Gandhiji’s memor7, people 
would have responded very sincerely. The Congress 
as a party of course could have a regular programme 
of their own and be active about it, but Congress 
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as Government should have left the thing entirely to 
people’s natural sentiment. Here too, the dissolution 
of the Congress as a political organization would have 
been more effective. 

I am not pleading for the acceptance of any other 
accual political party in the country. None which could 
taxe over administration appears to exist today 
although there are anticipations of some and I do not 
think that there is any need to expect a ‘deluge’ if 
Congress ceases to rulel My remarks are induced 
merely by the desire to anticipate what would be best 
for Congress to do and therefore for the country also 
in view of its being the most important representa- 
tivas of Gandhbiji’s principles and programmes. In 
assessing and apportioning the blame for the final 
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result, that this nation has not been able to benefit 
more from the life and work of-Gandhiji, one cannot 
absolve the large majority of educated Indians, On 
the whole they remained indifferent and avoided the 
effort to understand the extraordinary events of which 
Gandhiji was the author or main agent. Consequently 
the excellences of his work were not utilised as they 
should have been, the limitations not appreciated and 
amended in time. It is to be hoped that now at last 
when he is no more, followers and critics, and all the 
others who remained comparatively indifferent will 
come together in all humility and with a real desire 
to understand the principles and methods of Gandhiji 
and appreciate their precise significance for this 
country and the world at large. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANKING IN INDIA 
By Prrveieat B. 8. AUDHOLIA, mM. a.com. 


FunpAMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 

Tan multi-sided history of economic penetration in 
India deserved and still deserves our serious attention 
ai all times and at all stages of our struggle for 
achieving economic independence. We know the thing 
rether too well that India was, laid under a ceaseless 
economic onslaught ever since the advent of the 
British East India Company, As a matter of fact, the 
whole of our economic life was kept under a 
systematically planned attack by the alien rulers, In 
the domain of foreign exchange banking, the foreign 
bankers were allowed a free entry and an unfettered 
expansion. The result was that they soon rose to 
power. The indigenous bankers* that handled the 
fcreign business were completely wiped out in no time. 
Soon after the unlimited co-partnership banks (Anglo- 
Indian Banks) that were started between 1829 and 
1345 to handle this business were also outdistanced 
and outstripped. Thus the foreign exchange business 
bezame a monopoly of foreign bankers. This monopoly 
they still enjoy although attempts have recently been 
made by the Indian banks to take an increasing share 
in this business. In a nutshell, therefore, their mono- 
poly is not substantially broken. The oft-repeated 
resentment of the Indian Merchants Chambers, the 
opposition of the nationalists, the efforts of the Indian 
banks and the counsels of the Reserve Bank have all 
proved powerless to improve the situation. The 
organised opposition of the Bombay and the Calcutta 
Exchange Banks’ Associations has remained too much 
for them to break through. Thus the enormous profits 
that arise out of our foreign trade continue to be 
drained away by these foreign agents. It is in this 
ght that I strongly oppose their existence and call 
taem as a strong garrison stationed in our country 
ta guard others and to loot us. 





* Until 1796, the governments of the provinces always entered 
inte contracts with the indigenous bankers for securing funds in the 
different finance foreign business {vide Government 
Manuscript Records, Imperial | Record Office, the 7th January, 1800, 
Me, 47), 
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Forzicn Trape, tHe Base or Excuance 
BUSINESS 

The foreign exchange business arises mostly out 
of the requirements of a country’s foreign trade. The 
aggregate value of India’s foreign trade has been 
normally high. It is true that there have been some 
occasional set-backs, But their extent has never been 
so great as to seriously jeopardise the importance of 
her foreign trade which forms a weighty consideration 
for her economic life. Even during the stress of the 
war when Exchange controls and import restrictions 
became necessary, her foreign trade did not record any 
distressing effects, With the loss of European and Far 
Eastern markets she had built up valuable trade con- 
nections with Russia and non-empire countries notably 
Tran, Iraq and Egypt. The future prospects of this 
trade as also our trade with the East African colonies 
and the Middle East are very bright. They will 
provide fruitful opportunities for Indian banks to 
finance this trade. But will these opportunities be got? 

The situation calls for a necessary and a positive 
answer. As pointed out above, the Indian banks did 
not and do not have much share in the Exchange 
finance. And their greatest impediment was the govern- 
ment support of foreign banks that, with their com- 
manding resources, ever remained powerful to challenge 
any attempts to disturb their monopolistie position. 
During the war that has just concluded great quanti- 
tics of goods were sent out by the U.K.C.C. and the 
British Supply Mission. India was made one of the 
major supply bases for>the United Nations, Persia, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Russia all in turn had 
got huge shipments of goods from India. The éotal- 
value of these consignments was tremendously high 
and so must have been the profits that resulted from 
financing such trade. But these profits from trade aa 
also from finance were reaped by the foreign agents. 
Normally however, the profits that result from trade 
are shared by the Indians but not so the profits from 
exchange finance with which we are concerned in the 
present article. 


Pee 
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Tus MecHANIsM oF ExcHaNnce FINANCE 

This brings us to the consideration of the many 
ways in which foreign bills-are drawn and negotiated. 
Roughly speaking these can be arranged under four 
heads :** : 

(1) Imports and exports, 

(2) Gold and silver, 

(3) Invisible trade, 

(4) Capital movements. , : 

The exchange bank is the product of the modern 
system of international organisation. Therefore, it 
follows that when goods, bullion, services and capital 
movements take place between different countries its 
services become essential. Its profits are thus the result 
of the services that it renders and they arise out of 
the purchase and sale of the rights to foreign currency. 
This is done principally through the bills and the 
letters of credit. The whole thing is arranged under 
yarious ‘Kinds of Exchanges’ that vary according to 
the urgency for purchase and sale of  diffcrent 
currencies. 


The import bills are of two kinds: (a) with ‘docu-~ 


ments against acceptance, and (b) with documents 
against payment. They may also be classed as (2) bills 
against credits and (2) bills for collection. In India, 
the imports are usually financed either through (4) 69 
days sight D.P. drafts drawn on the Indian importers 
or (%) London Banks’ acceptance of house paper. In 
the first case the D. P. drafts are collected by the 
Exchange Banks from the importers or their 
representatives. In the second case, the London 
exporter draws a bill on the London office of a foreign 
bank which accepts the bill. Thus the drawer is 
enabled to discount it in the London Money Market. 
The accepting bank sends the relative documents to 
its branch in India for collection of the proceeds from 
-the foreign office of the’ exporting firm and thus a 
remittance is arranged to London on or before the 


maturity of the bill. Both kinds of bills or instruments - 


are drawn in sterling. In the first case interest is 
payable at 6 per cent from the date of the bill to the 
date of the arrival of funds in London, In the second 
case, the bill is dishonoured at a lower rate in the 
London Money Market, and thus the merchants who 
can arrange their acceptance in London gain thereby. 

"For exports generally the Indian exporter draws 
three months sight D.A. or D.P. drafts. Such drafts 
are always purchased by the Exchange banks who get 
advice to this effect either from their head offices or 
high financial houses with which the foreign importer 
of the Indian produce has opened credits. The exchange 
banks send such bills to London which when accepted 
by the London Banks or finance houses are easily 
discounted in the -open market. Thus the exchange 
banks receive back in sterling the equiyalent of their 
rupee payments in India. The drafts may sometime be 


“7 





** Sometimes exchange banks also indulge in pure exchange 
speculations. For our purposes, however, they are not important, for 


they depend on wide conjectures for bappy hits. 
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sent to exchange banks for collection by the exporters. 
In this case the exporters have to wait for money till 
the bills attain maturity. The exchange Lanks even 
when they have purchased the bills, may also hold 
them till maturity under conditions when trade is not 
brisk. 

The bulk of the foreign exchange finance is done 
through bills in sterling, Formerly, before the war, 
drafts from and to Japan were in yen. Bills connected 
with China are drawn in rupees. Usually. however, 
India does not maintain direct rate connections with 
other foreign centres ‘for which a demand is now 
incessantly made. We now hope that such cirect rela- 
tions will soon be established on stable footing to 
foster our foreign exchange business. 

Discarminatory Tactics 

In the mechanism of finance discussed above two 
things are specially noteworthy. First, the bulk of our 
trade, both imports and exports, is financed by means 
of sterling bills and secondly in the finance of import 
trade D.P. and not D.A. bills are commonly used. 

These things have rightly been fo.nc unsatis~ 
factory. Surely, if our import trade is financed by 
DP.- bills, much benefit can be had by ripee bills. 
For the export trade the Indian exporter no doubt 
gets an advantage by means of sterling bills because 
drawing bills in London so long as credit can be opened 
obviously gives him an access to the Londen Money 
Market, But in the case of import trade this does not 
happen. A very small part of the bills gets an 
advantage of the London market as they are not D.A. 
but D.P. Thus the Indian importer has to pay the 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent which might still go 
up in case the Bank of England Rate exceeds & per cent 
en all such 60 days sight D.P. Drafts. Thus it is clear 
that the rate paid by the Indian importer does not 
depend upon the open London Market rae of dis- 
count. In fact, import bills hardly play much part in 
the London Discount Market, and.thus tLe process 
was never so cheap as was supposed. Thezefore, rupee 
bills would have been to India’s advantage. The 
Exchange Banks’ representatives remain-d always 
opposed to the rupee import bills. Somet-mes they 
laboured hard to give weight-to their arguments by 
suggesting D.A. bills in place of DP. bills. But even 
then it is desirable to have the rupee bills for they 
will help the development of our bill market. The 
contention of the exchange banks that thes bills are 
in small amounts and are of no use for a discount 
market can not be accepted. Mr. Sircar rightly points 
out: 

“Tf the Exchange Banks can lJend as much a9 

30 crores to Indians on their local advances against 

import bills, in spite of the bills bemg in small 

amounts, surely, a discount market could do the 
same and if it wanted to borrow on them, it might 
rediscount them in parcels to make up cufficiently 
large amounts. It is not, therefore, the sze of the 
bills which stood in the way of creation of a dis- 


count market in India, but the reluctanze of the 
banks to part with the profit of the busmess.” 
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Thus it is clear that the Indian Money Market 
suf2rs from the lack of an internal bill and rediscount 
market mostly due to the existence of the immigrant 
banks, And this has been one of the greatest defgcts 
of she Indian credit organisation, 

But this is not all. In their business operations 
these immigrant banks have managed to function on 
a most unsatisfactory and discriminatory system. In a 
worl these banks have not been of. much use and 
advantage to Indian trade and business. It would be 
_ interesting to note the grievances of the Indian traders 
tha; have been voiced through their representative 
organisations from time to time. These are : . 

(1) The Indian importers, as pointed out before, 
are compelled to do business only on D.P. terms. 

(2) In order to get a confirmed letter of credit 
opened, even first class Indian importing firms have 
to make 2 deposit of 10 to 15 per cent of the value of 
goods with the exchange banks, while European houses 
in Calcutta are not required to make such deposits. 

(3) Satisfactory bank references are not supplied 
by the Exchange banks to overseas merchants, though 
in che case of foreign merchants with considerably 
low=r resources, the banks of foreign countries supply 
vere good references. . 

(4) The Indian merchants have no opportunity of 
knawing under what rules the members of . the 
Exchange Banks’ Association work and that they are 
not consulted with regard to alterations made therein 
from time to time. . 

(5) The Exchange Banks charge penalty for the 
late completion of exchange contracts. The penalty is 
higt and is capable of reduction. 

(6) When.a foreign exporter draws a bill on an 
Indian importer and the draft is with an exchange 
ben for collection the Indian importer has to pay 
in rupees at the bank’s selling rate for demand’ drafts 
and he is not allowed to pay it either by the demand 


drafis of another exchange bank which may be had at - 


more favourable rates or by his own cheque on his 
London agent. 

(7) The exchange banks discriminate between 
Indian and foreign insurance companies and they are 
foreng Indian exporters to insure their goods with 
fore'gn insurance companies. As a result of _ this 
atittude o7 the banks India has been paying annually 
insu-ance premium to the extent of nearly Rs. 2 to 3 
crores, . 

{8) When a draft comes to an Indian importer 
throagh an exchange bank the former merely gets an 
infommal note asking him to go to bank and examine 
the documents although in the case of some European 
fiims the facility of sending the documents to their 
officers is allowed. The reason given by the Exchange 
banks is that the party is not available. But it may 
be true only in the case of some small merchants, It. can 
not be thought in the case of big Indian merchants, for 
example those in Clive Street, Calcutta or the’ Fort 
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(9) Although the exchange - banks enormously 
profit by our foreign trade yet they do not employ 
Indians and do not make any provision for their train- 
ing. Not a single Indian has been appointed in the 
superior grade of their service. It can hardly be 
accepted that these banks could not find a single 
Indian competent to hold a superior post in their 
business. 

Thus it should be known that of the enormous 
profits that these banks make, a substantial portion 
is due to a policy of racial discrimination between 
Indian and non-Indian firms. 

Statistica, CoNcLusions 
“Below are given two tables which reveal the 
position of the foreign exchange banks as regards their 
deposits and the advances which they make in India. 
TaBLe A 


From a consolidated Balance Sheet of foreign 
banks (Pre-mar analysis) 


. , crores 

1. Total deposits (Indian and non-Indian) 63 

(a) Indian deposits—39 crores 

(b) Non-Indian ,, —27 crores 
2. Deposits with British Banks 57 
3. Deposits with Non-British Banks 9 
4. British Banks’ advances in India ~ : 37 
5. Non-British Banks’ advances in India 9 


. Taste B ; 
Increase in deposits. of diferent classes of banks 
(from 1938 to 1944-45) ; 
1944-45 


1938 1941 
Imperial Bank. 8151 10892 22459 
Exchange Banks 6720 10672 14019 
Other Scheduled Banks 9187 12904. 19965 
Non-scheduled Banks 1494 2005 4342 


Of the increase-in deposits the percentages up to _ 
1941 are worked out as given below ; 


Exchange Banks os «69 
“ Imperial Bank  . . 84 
Other Scheduled Banks 40 


Non-scheduled Banks | _ 84 ; 
The co-operative banks recorded an increase only 


to the extent of 8 to 9 per cent. 

Now the conclusions from these tables are 
obvious, Clearly the foreign exchange banks have 
established a, ‘foreign money trust’ and ‘an insidious 
system of economic penetration’ into the inferior of 
the country. These banks have been doubly fortunate. 
They inflicted severe blows on our economic and 
banking structure with our own resources. This is the 
tale amply told by the tables given above. Even the 
Indian deposits of these banks (as shown in table A) 
are not advanced in India or utilised in India’s”. 
securities. Table B shows about their great penetration 
and influence. The percentage increase of their deposits 
during the first four years of the war has left behind 
all other classes of banks. And this is a situation for 
great caution for future for huge amounts were drained 
away which should have necessarily fallen to the lot 
of. our nation. Is it not, therefore, a sad thing for us 
to observe that these immigrant banks should enjoy 
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their prosperity mainly through our resources? Surely, 
the- Indian: banking structure is being robbed of its 
legitimate strength by the presence of this monopolis- 
tie gang, 

But Wuart 1s tHe Way Our? THe QUESTIONS 

ConsmereD 

This question has been often considered. The lines 
of discussion had centered round two points: 

(a) That an Indian Exchange Bank is needed and 

(b) That some restrictions be imposed on: the 

working of the foreign banks. 

It is undoubtedly true that we require a-powerful 
Indian Exchange Bank. But is the atmosphere con- 
genial to bring it up? Surely the suggestions, schemes 
and discussions in this respect have only been our 
pious hopes so far. The path is not clean and clear. 
The opposition is too strong. The other day we heard 
of a resolution passed: by both the Bombay and 
Calcutta Exchange Banks’ Associations that ‘no. 
member should part with any portion of the commis- 
sion and that there should be no rebates or repayments 
to the Indian banks and the agreements should be 
terminated.’ The Indian banks as observed earlier do. 
not have direct agency arrangements with New York. 
Therefore, those Indian banks that were authorised to 
deal in exchange business had gone through commis-~ 


sion arrangements with the Exchange banks, The 
above-quoted resolution is a sequence of these 
arrangements and it clearly records a strong dis- 


approval of any such agreements from the Exchange 
Banks’ representative bodies. Furthermore it also 
gives us‘the hint that the foreign banks mean to 
continue their monopoly in future. In fact, their whole 
history is an expression of this mischievous policy. 

Nearly seventcon years ago these foreign exchange 
banks and the foreign experts attached to the Banking 
Tnquiry Committee came out with a similar opinion 
in the foregoing words ; 

“The present facilities of exchange finance are 
adequate, Since it is unsound, unthinkable and- 
inconceivable to apprehend the withdrawal of the 
Exchange’ Banks, they (foreign experts) do not see 
much use from the establishment of an Indian 
Exchange Bank much less with any kind of state 
support and patronage.’* 
As such it is clear that the Exchange banks resent 

restrictions and also the establishment of an Indian 
Exchange Bank. And this is natural for them. But we 
have to meet them on their own premises and do 
what is natural for us. At any rate we have’ to take 
out the sting in them. An Indian Exchange Bank is 
our urgent need and we must establish it. But before 
its initiation the way for its development should be 
made smooth and clear. 
: Bur How to Do Ir? 

Suggestions to impose restrictions on the work of 
the foreign banks had undoubtedly a tfme and a place. 
At present however, they seem to me wholly in- 
cpportune. The discase is strong and decp. Mere res- 





* See Annexure A, page 571. 
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trictions will not now do. For post-war developmeais 
we want to rid our banking organisatior from ell 
such evil effects. All banking facilities must prima tly 
rest in our hands and to achieve this objeczive in -tus 
sphere of banking we will have to plan forthwith wich ° 
a strong hand and with stringent measures. J aim at 
the complete Liguidation of all immigrant banks. N sre 
need startle over my proposal, for I sincerely beli:ve 
that is worth attempting. India, as we know, has hage 
sterling balances to the extent of Rs. 11,35,32,89,000 .o 
her credit. Much headache has been amd is beng 
caused over their utilisation. India, U. K. and he 
world monetary conferences have all discussed . nd 
come out with numerous suggestions. Thus the knc:’y 
problem has had for it both knotty and naugi-y 
solutions. I, for one, will propose a simp er metlod 
and it is that these balances should be utilised in 
taking over the assets of forcign banks under a w2- 
planned scheme of the Government. The asseis so acq7=- 
ed should be nationalised anda State-patronised Inc-un 
Exchange Bank be started. The details of this b. nk 
may be worked out by appointing committee of 
experts. The views of the Indian industriclists’ dd- 
gation need not here disturb us. For, I believe that i -9 
the best use for our sterling balances. It frees us from 
the complicated considerations of exchanges and .2e 
capacities of the Industrial countries to supply us 
with capital goods. In short it sets at naught all 
speculative and uncertain resources. Moreover, siice 
most foreign banks are British-owned, the process of 
purchasing over the assets will not be cireaitious nd 
complicated. Again, the national governmen. which ve 
have now installed is difinitely out to kill all ves cd 
interests. It will, therefore, be in the fitness to tl sir 
policy to fully strike at the root of this loot whic -s 
prevalent in the sphere of our foreign exchange br-si- 
ness, I wish that our national government should t. ke 
fullest consideration of this aspect of our national ire 
at the time when they might conclude the Into- 
British treaty with which the air is so thick at presexi. 

‘The suggestions which I would like ta make 1¥e 
therefore, given below: 

(1) Complete liquidation of all foreign banks, A 
plan.should be chalked out. The liquidation need ot 
be sudden, it may be spread over a per.od of {ve 
years. 

(2) Immediate setting up of a State-patroni cd 
Indian Exchange Bank. The other Indian banks un ler 
a license to be granted only after the fulilment of 
certain conditions should be perinitted to hardle fore fa 
business in close co-operation with the Indcn 
Exchange Bank. ; 

(8) Any encroachments on this business frm 
foreign countries should be banned under law cr 
at least a period of fifteen years. After that the Lw 
may be relaxed and the foreign banks might ke 
permitted’ to open their offices under restricti ns 
similar to those as are. generally imposed in ot_cr 
countries. : 





APPLICATION OF SCIENCE IN FREE INDIA FOR SOCIAL WELFARE _ 


By Dr. H. K. MITRA, msc. (Cal.), pho. (Pitt.), 


£ do not quite like the limitation implied by the title 
‘of Ciscussicn “Application of Science in Free India for 
Sociel Welfare” and the angles from which it has 
been suggested to be discussed. Promotion of social 
welfare in free India through the avenue of. r dustrial- 
isition demands that-& more honoured place “has to 
be @signed to the industry I have the privilege of 
being associated with, for, Refractories Industry has 
aptl; been called the industry “at the back of all 
induetries. 

in the first place, this problem is not a problem 
of fre Indias alone, but is a problem of problems for 
every country in the face of the earth—for the entire 
bumzn race. As a matter of fact, dn the last analysis 
it would be found that failure to find a solution has 
suddsnly confronted us with a new problem.* This 
prob-em is tLe problem of the very existence of the 
humen race in the new age that has been ushered in 
by the scientists and which has been variously des- 
crib=l as the Age of Atom Bomb or the Age of 
Neuclear Energy. Tinkering of -the problem piece- 
meal or countrywise, therefore, would be of very little 
avail 

In the second place, the angles of ‘approach to the 
prob-em seem to emphasise application _of science 
mosi y in the industrial and allied “fields. “If “is § this © 
tetuiency ‘fo tiatrow down science in the ate of 
epphzation, that has made promotion of social welfare 
difficilt, if not wellnigh impossible. A fundamental 
diseavery in science brings in its trail a long set of 
demrends. It shakes at times our long-cherished religious 
belie’s. It demands re-orientation of our economic 
system. It tends to crack the foundation of our 
politcal order. It dictates to us to come out of anti- 
datec sociel orders and so forth. We should not 
therefore be bogged down to consideration of appli- 
eation of science to what at first sight may seem to 
be its obvious field of application, viz., the industries ; 
though here again it is heart-rending to find the 
neglet of science in their day to day operations. 

“he promotion of social welfare by application of 
sciense, therefore, must take into account this wider 
persrective—about which I mentioned a moment ago 
--Whather looked at by a votary of fundamental 
sciences or the so-called applied scientist whose lot it 
is to utilise some of the known facts of science in 
running an industry, or help grow more food, or 
promote better health. Without this all-out approach, 
socia. welfure. by application of science will remain @ 
utopian dream. 

In the history of march of science, a fee facts” 
emerge : 

G) Between a scientific discovery and its appli- 
cation there is a long gap. _ Between Watt's watching 
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of the boiling kettle and the application of steam for 
locomotion to drive the wheels of industry there was 
a long gap. Between the discovery of Electricity and 
the advent of what is known as the age of Electricity 
there has been a still longer interval. 

(2) The scientist, as a rule, has been content to 
make his discoveries but has.not concerned himself 
much with the possibilities. of its application of the 
implications of such applications. s 

(3) This apathy on the part of the scientist has 
resulted in the application of science being left in other 
hands. The actions of these latter have, not as a rule, 
been motivated by a conscious desire for promotion 
of social welfare, ¢.c., welfare of the human community 
at large. On the other hand, the pattern for applica- 
tion has been. designed. for. providing enormous 
luxuries for a few “and: not enough of the essentials 
for the many. If a comparatively large number has 
progressively been the beneficiary of a discovery, it is 
because this pattern could not help it to be otherwise. 
In this so-called Scientific Age, when technical 
triumphs of science are loudly advertised, what has 
just been stated might sound as rank heresy. But 
facts of history cannot be changed by merely wishing. 
them to be otherwise. The steam age helped the 
agricultural land-lords to turn Industrial Barons, True, 
a few more individuals ‘got some more clothings or 
shoes or this and that necessities of life but it also 
raised a new monster—the ‘slums’ with its attendant 
evils. The Age of Electricity has not meant less 
drudgery for the worker, though for the lucky few it 
has brought in endless electrical gadgets to amuse 
themselves with. “78 

(4) And finally, the age of Neuslear Energy was 
heralded with emphasis on its destructive possibilities. 
Here is one exception where between a discovery and 
its application, the interval was negligible. At the risk 
of being dubbed a cynic, one may well ask, was the 
interval .shortened as the intended application was 
more heinous, more diabolical and more brutal than 
previously known ? 

Turn to whatever field “of human activity you 
may, this pattern of application will stare you in the 
face. Probably nowhere is this more glaring than in the 
domain of. economics. Nowhere has the failure to 
harness logic of science been more responsible for 
bringing in unhappiness and misery. . 

Take an instance within living memory: In the 
early thirties of the resent century there was a 
worldwide depression, with consequent mass unemploy- 
ment. The warehouses were full of food and other 
daily necessities of life. Yet men stood on bread line 
while coffee was burned in boiler and a Chicago 
merchant staged an egg-breaking contest. The highest 
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prize went to the man who broke the largest number 
of eggs. Overproduction sas diagnosed as the malady. 

” All sorts of crazy remedies like the above were suggested 
and people who were rendered penniless were advised 
to eat more food, buy more goods, ete. 

In less’ than two decades afterwards we are told 
now to eat less, buy less and the new slogan is ‘produce 

‘or perish,’ : 

While in production methods science « can 
legitimately take pride in its triumph, in the field of 
distribution of the benefits of production there has 
been little use made of its dictates. The result has 
been that impression has gained ground that science is 
a force for the evil and the scientist is the evil genius 
behind it. 7 

Can the scientist be altogether exonerated of this 
charge? By his apathy or passivity he has been 
instrumental in allowing not only the denial of the 
fruits of his discoveries to a majority of the people, 
but in bringing in positive miseries for them. This 
misery may be unemployment or insecurity of their 
very lives, hearths and homes, as has been amply 

* demonstrated in the case of what happened in the 
two Japanese cities in the last World War. 

The need for a more positive, if aggressive role 
by the scientist is overdue, if any scheme for social 
welfare by application of science is to become a 
reality. Pursuit of science for the sake of science will 
not do. As pointed by Dr. Erdman, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University at a symposium 


similar to ous: 
e 


‘Scientists are obligated to regard rescarch from 
the point of view of world citizens and responsible 
members of the human race.” 


This is an invitation to the scientists to come out 
from the seclusion of the laboratory and to occupy 
their rightful places of leadership in every domain of 
life in a community. 

The recent formation of the Federation of Atom 
Bomb Scientists is a step in the right dirtction. The 
object of this Association is to prevent misuse of 
Atomic Energy and thus to avoid the repetition of 
the grim tragedies that were enacted in Japan some 
three years back. The Federation has taken upon itself 
the task of educating politicians and statesmen and 
the average citizen about the situation created by the 
discovery of the atomic energy. Inevitably, they speak 
of setting up a. world authority for the control of this 
energy. They warn that without this world authority 
or World Government the very existence of the 
human race is threatened, and the need for social 
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welfare by application of science would tcéh vancabh 
for all times. 

But the formation of the Federation & only tae 
first step. Many more associations like this cre needed 
to prevent misuse of science in évery sphere of humun 
activity, be it industrial, economic, social az religiocs, 
But trying to prevent misuse is a negative -ale, These 
bodies have to play an aggressive role and t. see that 
the application is always directed at mo-= positi-e 
ends—the ends being the greatest good not caly to tle 
greatest number but to every living human being .n 
any corner of the globe. This positive role demands nm t 
only a programme for extensive education all rouid 
but also demands that some of the points c vantag:, 
from where policies are dictated, are occunicd by the 
men of science. : 

Today the scientists are the greatest cceators cf 
wealth. In them therefore lies the greatest strengtl , 
even though at the moment it-may remain ir potenti: 


‘form. To make it kinetic and dynamic is ~hz need ci 


the hour, and it brooks no delay. Whether 2 war cr 
in peace, those that’ have the power to mould the 
shape of things in the community on a n:cional cz 
international plane, turn to men of science for the 
execution of their plans. The key therefore lec with th> 
scientists. It is for them.to dictate their tems ana 
specify what this mould should be like. Marz associa 
tions of men of science for educating the poliicians o 
the average men will not be enough, for, .n the race 
between attempts at mass suicide and tue mas 
education the latter has a habit of being alwars boggec 
down at the starting post. Such associatims mus’ 
operate on a more positive and effective basis, They 
should operate through every community a-d every 
country not for securing any sectional advattage for 
science, scientist, or any country, but for thr attain- 
ment of that common factor, wiz. the gcoc of the . 
human community. - 
Science has been aptly described as having az endless 
frontier. In ‘this new age of science, it is the moral 
obligation of scientists to see that in its applications, 
misuse becomes impossible. They have allove] them- 
selves to be utilised in a Manhaitan plan for destruc- 
tion. They have now to engage themselves in a much 
harder plan for eliminating sources of confl:et in the 
process of application of their discoveries. “I social 
welfare by application of science is to become cue and 
real, the logic of an endless frontier for science Gemands 
an endless frontier for the globe in which the human 
community lives.* : 
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“Bl: am sad wipro bahudha vadant:” Ge, Truth is one, 
call it by different names). 


RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 


, Ss The Prophets of Spiritual Democracy 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, mA, pho, pitt. 
University of Lucknow 


This dictum 


today passing through one of its worst crises, 


foitied. the basis of India’s ancient conception of 
religion and philosophy. The principle is as simple as 
it is Indeed logical, yet it is an irony of fate that the 


cultural life of India has been almost a negation of, 
this simple message. India became a battle-ground of 


creeds and dogmas, no less than of races and ‘¢om- 
munities. The Indian people have committed, in the 
name of religion, atrocities before which the savagery 


of the primitive peoples would pale into nothingness.- 
It was destined for Sri Ramakrishna, a humble, barely- 


educated Brahmin priest of the 19th century, belong- 


ing to an obscure village of Bengal, not only to glimpse” 


the long-forgotten ideal of unity in diversity, but also 
to proclaim to a world, sick of the present-day strife 
of religions, the fundamental unity of all faiths. 
Unlike other great men ‘of religion, Ramakrishna 
founded ro separate religion of his own. He did not 
atauck any religion, nor did he teach anyone to change 
his jaith. Like a man of true yeligious faith, he had 
boundless tolerance and humility of spirit. He felt that 


religion is not mere creed, but igs God-understanding, ; 


and. so he strove to realise God by submitting himself 
to all the rigours of spiritual! -and moral - discipline, 
without renouncing’ the world in the conventional 
sense. He went through the entire circuit of spiritual 
realisatior, not in its abstract’ intellectual philosophy 
but in its concrete ‘expression of self-surrender , and 
Gou-intoxication. He sought to-realise: God in diverse 
ways in the spirit of an explorer—through devotion, 
through prayer; through © songs, through meditation, 


and often through samadhi. As » living Parliament of. 


Religions, he accepted the disciplines of all. faiths 
known to him—Hinduism; Islam, ° Christianity and 
other cults, one by ‘one, to realise God in every possible 


way. He was indeed an undaunted’ and untiring dis- . 


coverer in the domain of spirit. 

Popular opinions differ with regard to the place of 
Ramakrishna in the hierarchy of saints and men of 
Gad. Some regard him as_ the 
modern India, some as a great seer, and some even 


as can incarnation of God. Whatever be the trth of - 


each of these views! it is an undoubted: fact that. he 
was the greatest living synthesis of multiple spiritual 
forces of India. In him was blended the inter intellect 


of seers like Buddha, Sankar and Ramanuja and the’ 


Nanak and 


mer faith of devotees like Kabir, A 
ja 


Chaitanya, and he saw the same spirit working 
every faith, and saw the same God in every living 
being, high or low. As the Messiah of a new spiritual 
democracy, Ramakrishna appeared like a star of hope 
for the afflicted humanity, and taught us the lesson of 
harmony of religions, which alone can usher in 
universal peace, love and brotherhood, Civilisation is 


‘happiness. In the. flesh for 


“greatest mystic of 


humanity is overwhelmed by the impact ‘of irreligion 
and scepticism on the one hand and philistinism and 
intolerance on the other. In a crisis like this Rama- 
krishna’s life and teachings may yet inspire mankind 
io’ banish all bigotry and narrowness and comprehend 
religion in terms of spiritual democracy. Thus alone 
Humanity can still find ils spiritual moorings. ; 

The name of Ramakrishna is indissolubly linked 
up ‘with ‘his spiritual disciple, Swami Vivekunanda, who 
cast all over the world, as St Paul did for Christ, the 
seed of truth that was given unto us by Ramakrishna. 
And. let us not forget that Vivekananda, the chosen 
favourite of his Guru, was non-Brahmin. But, when he 
broadcast to the world his Master’s gospel of faith, 
unity and service, he silenced the orthodox protection- 
ists of religious lore, and powerfully struck at -the 
roots of that perverted Hinduism which he called 
‘Kitchen Religion’—the empty formalism that makes 
a Hindu identify his ° religion with formalities of 
easte. ee a 

“The only God in whom I believe is the sum 
total of all souls, and above all I believe in my God 
the wicked, my God the ulenele, -my Ged the 
poor of all races.” 

That was how Vivekananda wit in a iiahel the 
real essence of his Mastcr’s teaching,- and it is this 
teaching which® underlay  Vivekananda’s _ blazing 
passion for service, and which ultimately. inspired the 
birth of the world-wide Ramakrisina Mission with is 
ideals of the happiness of service and the service of 
merely thirty-nine years, 
Vivekananda triumphantly carried to all parts -of the 
world, like some spiritual conqueror, the gospel of the 


. divinity in man as preached in Advaita philosophy, 


and popularised the concept of the basic oneness of 
all religions—the .fundamental belief of Ramakrishna. 
(Yata mat tata path, aD all. réligions are Paths to 
God). °° eae 

Like his master, vcieiaads: had seen life in all 
its aspects."He had come into coniact with, the down- 


‘trodden millions of India,‘and had realised their abject 


degradation; poverty and ignorance. So, the philosophic 
idealist in him was transformed into a servant of “God 
among the wretched”—Daridra Narayana, 1s he -him- 
self put it. Through his gospel of service and .man- 
making mission, Vivekananda prepared the ground for 
Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme, and 
initiated the main lines of social service and reform — 
which later became part and pareel of India’s freedom 
movement. He was no politician, yet he released ‘these 
springs of spiritual force which nourished the political 
movement in India. He was a nation-builder in the 
real sense of the term. 


Ramakrishna and Vivekananda are a study 
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Marshal S. K. Timoshenko, who breaks the myth of the invincibility of the Nazi war machine, 
addresses a group of his Red Army officers 





Mao Tse-tung (standing third from the right) and these other young Red Army leaders are now 
veterans in the present civil war of China 
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SAROJINI NAIDU, THE GREATEST WOMAN OF obly TIME 


Cofttrast, for each was the complement of the other. 
Vivekananda once said of his Master : 

.. “Outwardly he was all Bhakta, but inwardly all 

Jnanin. I am the exact opposite.” | 

‘That the free-thinking | iconoclast in Vivekananda 
was transmuted-into an ardent devotee was a marvel 
which could be possible only . through the superior 
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attraction of Ramakrishna’s supernatural mysticism 
and faith. The two together preached to the warld the 
truth that religion is not a cloistered article, brt that, 
like a moving stream, it is a perennial quest—a 
spiritual process which alone can heal the strife between 
matter and spirit. This message is of vital sign‘ficance 
to. modern India and. to. the modern world,. 
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-. The Idol of the Nation .. 


"'/ By Prot. K, K. BHATTACHARYA, a, BL. (Cal.), tum. (Lond.), Barrister-at- -Law, 


Tue spirit fled out: ae ‘the - physical abode of the 
orightest -jewel - of .womanhood: .on- 2nd. March, 1949, 
when the dawn was ‘just’ breaking out. Born at 
Hyderabad- on -13th February, - 1879, -of -parents well- 
xnown in- Bengal for their. high connections, intellectual 
attainments -and- -culturé,- who had migrated to 
Hyderabad, Sarojini- -being the eldest child of: the 
parents received-the- prodigal’s share of affection from 
them, From: her father -she- inherited - catholicity of 
views, freedom from communal -passions, high. intellect 
and appreciation -of-a- good man’s worth,!.however, 
lowly his station in life might be. From her mother 
she inherited the gifts -of poetry, grace, and a bene- 
volent nature. The father wanted her to be a scientist, 
the mother would like her to take to literature and 
poetry and in the end the mother had -her triumph 
and she became a poet and published -three volumes 
of poetry in exquisite -English which have been 
translated into all Indian: languages -dnd -some - into 
European languages. Carefully brought up ‘from early 
girlhood by her kindly .parents she ‘manifested in. her 
early: proofs. of a+ “wondrous child.” She. had’ her 
education partly in India and. partly in-England. In 
England,’-she was educated ‘at. the ‘King’s College, 


of 12, she. matriculated from. Madras University :and 
conipleted* her. education ‘in. King’s oe -London, 
and Girton :College, Cambridge: : 

> ‘Happily married..to a gentleman of.rising position, 
Dr. G.’ R. Naidu; in 1898, ‘she settled down in the 
midst of a happy family circle .and wrote exquisite 
poems which drew the admiration of..art. critics and .the 
educated. public.-She ‘could have: rested upon_her -Jaurels 


agonising under. the deep. humiliation of an “imperialist 
power could not allow the restless passionate soul to 
repose in the ivory tower. She therefore put aside 
poems and domestic happiness to dedicate her life to 
the cause of liberation of her motherland ever since 
1919. Jalianwala Bagh was the turning’ point in her 
career and she jumped into the stormy sea of: Indian 
politics, : pept 

Her career as a politician is too well-known to 
recapitulate. Into the vortex of politics which was the 
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politics then of- self-sacrifice,: she threw -herse’f with 
great ecstacy,-and did inspire men, women-and children 
with patriotism. Through her -poetic prose, she gang, a3 
it were, the songs of liberty-in different- platforms and 
in: différent--provinces in India—nay—even in far-off 
countries. The grateful people- voted’ her for the 
supreme position of trust- and responsibility by electing 
her -as President: of-the ‘Indian: National Congress in 
1925: Since:1920, when the battle was waging wich fury 
between India and ‘England- on- the- score of freedom, 
she became an ardent devotee of Mahatma Gandhi. She 
joved him as passionately and as intensely as che did 
Jove her earthly father, Dr. Aghore Nath Chatterji in 
girlhood. Mahatma, she looked upon rightly, as a 
crusader, and she joined the band of the crusaders and 
became their bard -and minstrel] carrying the hopes 
and aspirations of India fo the hills and the dales, to 
towns, villages and -hamlets. Gandhiji was her spiritual 
father,-her Guru; who-had bapiised the- Nightingale of 
India: with the’ unquenchable thirst for Treedom. In the 


‘famous: Dandi Mareh;-though:-Mahatma asked ber not 


‘to follow-him on his arrival at.the appointed place to 


‘break the lawless laws of the British. Government, he 
: ‘was welcomed by her with ‘a’ broad ‘smile. 

London, and Girton College, Cambridge. At the age + 
-attended along with: him the “Round Table- Conference 
in London. At Abmadnagar Fort both‘of them along 
“with? Kasturba - and - ‘other front-rank leaders of the 
Congress Were ‘kept: in detention . where she looked 
-after Mahatmaji as & daughter would after her dear 


She ‘accompanied him! on- -many” tours-ard also 


father. She rightly- thought that Mahatmaji was her 
treasure - atid - also the Nation’s Blory, and mist be 


U a upon. , - preserved with great care. 
and written more and more poems, but a’slave country © 


‘Nightingale of India’ ‘she i is soiled. ler. poems show 


‘great heights. of poetic genius flavoured with grandeur, 
- beauty, brilliance and ‘fragrance. Her books on poctry 


alone would have entitled her to immortality; 


‘when coupled with it; the privations she’ endured for 


the freedom of our country are taken into account, 
posterity will gratefully remember her not merely as 
3. politician but as a collaborator of Mahatmaji for 
India’s freedom. 

As an orator she has perhaps no equals in any 
land. Words danced out of her lips in perfect rythm, 
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and sentences after sentences she would! pour out 
withcut pause or hesitation, juvesting the theme she 
would speak on with sanctity and nobility breathing 
intense patriotism. : 

we have not heard Fox, Sheridan, Pitt the Elder, 
and Pitt the Younger, Gladstone, Disraeli or Bright, 
Lut this can be asserted in perfect confidence that she 
outstipped Ramsay Macdonald, Churchill, Simon, 
Attlee and Eden, who were and are noted as well-known 
speaters and whose speeches I heard. Her peroration 
was striking and majestic and when she would sit 
dowr: after a speech, the gencral feeling of the audience, 
spell-bound as they would remain, would be, “Why 
have you stopped now, why don’t you speak for 
sometime more ?” The unbroken flow of sonorous and 
dign-fied language, the symmetry thereof, the verve, 
the fre, the passion and sensitiveness of her utterances, 
ker historionic art, vivid imagery, her modulations, 
her silvery voice sometimes waxing wanm; and becom- 
ing 3iercing, sometimes mellowed, would keep the 
audisnce all the time in a state of animation. 

Gome of her speeches can be obtained and read, 


bui where will be the richness of the voice, intonations, . 


the modulations, the swinging of the head, the back- 
werc. and forward motions, the large sparkling eyes 
beccming larger still, the voice becoming more 
animated und face’ emitting radiance? There was the 
verve of Surendra Nath, the cadence of Srinivasa 
Shertri, the ‘vitality of Annie Besant in her speeches, 
yes she towered above them all because: of the magnet- 
ism she imparted to her speeches. ' . 

She was the most representative woman not merely 
of this country but also of the world. President of the 
Women’s Conference she was an ardent champion of 
woren’s cause-in India and within a decade of her 
entering: the political ‘field invested the women of the 
country with greater prestige and ‘sought to remove 
ther disabilities..I’ ani yet to be told of any woman 
in -he world at present or at any time who, combined 
in Ler so many -traits and played’ so many conspicuous 
roles. One might hear ’of a great woman ‘writer, of a 
grezt woman poet, of a great woman educationist, of 
a great woman politician but the combination: of all 
‘was to be found perhaps in her. She resembled Gargi, 
Mz: treyi, Anasuya in scholarship, and Rani Lakshmi Bai 
anc Joan of Arc in patriotism, Rani Ahalya Bai in 
strength of character, Mrs. Pankhurst: and Eleanor 
Roosevelt m women’s movement, Miss Wilkinson in 


- Petliamentary activities, Pearl’ Buck in literary gifts, . 


Msdame de Stael and Madame Roland in brilliancy 
ef conversation and in drawing-room charm and yet 
‘she was greater than all of them individually. It is no 
woader that she shall remain the most representative 
woman af all times in all countries—the combination 
cf all the virtues which a woman, Indian or foreign, 
enruld possess. 

Her role as Governor of the U. P. was unique. She 
wus the’ people’s Governor, selected by the people, as 
it were. She had no snobbishness, She ‘fulfilled her 
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engagements with dignity and grace, hurt nobody and 
acted the role of a constitutional Governor to perfec: 
tion. She reigned—reigned not merely in the parties 
and meetings or in the assembly of the learned but 
she radiated light and effulgence, amongst the poor 
and the downtrodden. She was at once the idol of the 
nation, yet she was so natural, so unassuming, 50 
human and natural. She was a ministering angel to 
men and women in distress. 

As Chancellor of the University her heart throbbed 
with love for the students, and she would accept 
invitations to- all hostels, to the University Unions 
with the desire to elevate the students to a higher 
plane of life, and when she would be in the midst f 
the boys she would exhort them to lead noble lives 
eschewing communalism and grow sturdy intellectually, 
morally and physically. It is not generally known that 
she was besieged by students whenever she would be 
at Allahabad with various requests, In 1947, a large 
number of students besought her with petitions foi 
telling the Vice-Chancellor to give clemency marks in 
1947 examination on account of India’s attainment oj 
freedom. She told me smilingly. “I had to tell the 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. Tara Chand to award some 
clemency marks for this year only. The boys ar 
following me everywhere in the Government Houst 
and I cannot help it.” 

At the Diamond Jubilee Convocation of the 
Allahabad University and the present Convocation she 
brought to bear upon the audience her gifts. In the 
Science Congress which met at Allahabad it 
December, 1948, she fulfilled all the engagements anc 
her felicitations upon Sir C. V. Raman on his attain. 
ment of 60th year were as touching and personal. I: 
the Silver Jubilee Convocation of the lLucknov 
University, she as Chancellor, delighted the audienci 
with her brilliant additions to the citations of th: 
Deans and the entire assemblage greeted her remark 
with constant huzzas, She herself once wittily remarke; 
that she was not the Governor but the ‘governess’ o 
the province whose duty was to look after the peop] 
thereof. And she discharged her duties so well by thi 
people of the province. 

She had a great fund of wit and humour anc 
sparkled with repartees and _ sallies. Dullness an 
Sarojini were strangers. She would shine wherever sh 
would be, and magnetise the men and women she cam 
across and make them her friends. She was every inc. 
like a noble Indian Queen. She could take a begga 
girl on her lap and kiss the tears of the poorest wretct 
What wonder was there, for had she not received th 
Iitiation from Mahatma of ‘an all-embracing love’ 

Had she any premonition of death ? Perhaps sh 
had, for did she not at a public meeting at Naini Ta 
in June 1948, say that she would not come there nex 
year nor be their Gevernor. Did she not while com 
plimenting Raman give expression to the sam 
thought? Who knew that death would come § 
suddenly ? Perhaps she did. 






80 consolation to us however thet. dhe Goined 
ahatma ir heaven and therefrom they 
shall pour on us their great benedictions for the 
country’s progress. Is she: really dead ? Did she not in 
“some. of her speechés,especially at the speech at the 
‘“Inter-Asian Conference: in 1947, say that she believed 
like her.father that there was no death; that death 
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was merely the passing from one form of existence 
another and higher form of existence. She .s nob 
She shall remain a source of inspiration for al 
to come. The country is distinctly orphaned. 
restless spirit rest in peace, and from her ce 
may she watch with greater zeal and entaush ee 
progress of the country from glory to greater aay 








~~ ARUNACHALA 







By M. B. 


UNACHALA or ‘Pravanneat i, as it is now known, 
ds one of the Temple Cities of South India that has 
been a great centre of pilgrimage from hoary times. 
Lying ‘on the chord-line of the S. I. Railway between 
Villupuram: and Katpadi ‘this is within easy reach 
from Madras, and is of interest to the sight-seeing 
‘Peliday. traveller, the man of religion and the historian, 
“as wellvas the student of archaeology. 
' JPradition reveals that its origin lies in the dim and 
distant: past. Once, it is said that the deities in heaven 
Sri. Vishnu and Brahma had a controversy as to 
~- who-was really the superior of the twe. This dispute Was 
laced before Shiva for settlement. Lord Shiva at once 
amed the shape of a huge pillar of hight and asked 
) find out its base and top, and he said that 
whoever found it would be judged as really superior. 
in the form of a boar bored through the bowels 
. earth at the base of the pillar but failed to 
ad out the base. Thus disheartened he lost himself 
in meditation and attained illumination which m>kes 
one immune to physical suffering. Whilst Brahma in 
“the disguise of a swan flew high up in the skies and 
“reached the stars. He was also unable to find the top. 
“bent upon humiliating Vishnu — he adopted 
a tuse. He picked up a bracket of ketaki flowers which 
che found: falling ‘from the skies towards the earth and 
showing it to Vishnu said that he found it on the top 
of the luminous column. Hearing this Shiva was 
enraged; and coming out of the pillar of light he 
declared that Vishnu was really the superior by dint 
of his virtuous and true nature. At this Brahma was 
iliated and fell at the feet of Shiva and begged 
; “forgiveness, Lord Shiva ealling them both, blessed 
y them and according to their request consented to take the 
- shape of a hill. which would be his representation on 
earth, whilst he also promised to assume the form of @ 
smaller Lingaz around which is built the Temple of 
Arunachala and the city as it now stands. He also told 
them that on Kartiki day every year he would be 
orshipped on this hill as Tejolinga or Jyotirlinga in 
the form of a beacon, and thet people would flock 
here to pay homage. Thus it is that we find that on 
the Kartiki day. people visit this bill and shrine and 
perform: worship. They also circumambulate the 
-Cover a. distance of eight miles on the well-built 
: ““aroond © Arunachala in homage fo Aruna- 
ghaleshwars. 




















































a City in Tune With the Infinite 


S. RAO 


Arunacuata Hits Wirn Sacren Assocation: 

The temple and hill at Tiruvannamalai 
dedicated to Arunachaleshwara, hence the % 2 
Arunachala. The hill is also known by vacious otter. 
names, as Arunagiri, Sonagiri, Sonasaila and 
Tejolinga and Jyotirlinga. This hill that towers beh 
the temple like a natural pyramid has tany 
on its slopes amidst green verdure and trees and 
studded with fresh-water springs and tanks here. a 
there. On the cool banks of these springs «nd. 1am) 
have from time to time sprung up hérmitages with (he 
advent of great sages and saints, who have visited 
hill from time to time. Hence it is assomated. 
sacred memories of sages from the days of yore, The 



























The main entrance. The ea anes Gopura built 
by Krishna-Devaraya in 1 1516 AWD. 


sage Agastya is said to have visited this place to. ay 
the cult of Saivism, which was a predominant religio 
in those times in these parts. Later the sage Gout 
as tradition has it, performed penance on © hi 
near Arunachala Hill called ‘Pavalkunru! Many sai 
and sages have visited this place for ages and “ha 
left memories of their praise of it in the poems an 
songs behind them. History reveals that Sri Bhankar 
acharya said that this hill was as famous as the Jf 
and the Himalayas, where are found Shiddha Puri 
Hence he must have visited this place about the ez 
century A.D. Many Tamil. saints and scholars & 
visited this sacred place as we know from the various. 
songs and poems left by them: Shidhopant, graadf 
of Jnandev, is said to have visiied this pl ace ali 2 








Nb the 1h cantare: followed oy amdev in ‘the uh sot i 





~Samoeth Ramdas in the 17th century 


. For over half-a century the “presence of the 
—werldamous saint and seer: Baghwan ‘Sri Ramana 


Maharshi has enhanced ‘the sanctity of Arunachala: 
_ This sage has desciples in the East as well as in the 
_ Wast, amongst’ whom may ‘be mentioned the Oxford 
product and European admirer and devotee Mr. 
| Danean Greenlees as well as Col. Chadwick and other 
-admixers ag Somerset Maugham and others, Whilst 
“ataomz the Orientals are the renowned Indian philo- 
- Sopher and Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the 
poet Harindranath Chattopadhyaya and others. 





Kill Gone built by Bhaskar Mantri 
in the lth pentury 


Born on 30th Detember, 1879, at Tiruchuzi in 
Medura district. Sri Ramana Maharshi attained 
illumination of divine truths whilst yet in his later 
teens, He left his studies and putting on the garb of a 
menxdicant began to contemplate on God near about 
the Arunachala Hill and in. the temple. Ignorant and 
“mischievous. street urchins aking him to be a mad 
mea pelted him with stones, whilst other mendicants 
in jealousy for the wisdom he possessed tried to 
memest him in many ways. To escape this, the sage 
toak refuge within the Arunachala Temple as well as 
an she caves of the hill. Many are the places that are 
associated with his presence, where he was often 
found in contemplation of the Supreme Being. Those 
who recognised his true worth flocked to him and got 
diftoult philosophic questions and problems solved by 
him. This in due course fetched s retinue of devotees 
was built for him a hermitage which is to this day 
fowad on the southern slopes of the Arunachala Hill. 
Tis consists of a beautiful garden, a lecture hall, as 
wel. ag other things such as a tank, ete. Hence, from then 
onwards a band of disciples have thronged round Sri 
Remana Maharshi and his fame spread far and wide. 
He began to expound great philosophic truths from 
such works-as Yoga Vasishia, Viveka Chudamani, 
Eaivalya Mahatmya and such other philosophical 
warks of Sri: Sankaracharya, He has a wide grasp of 







‘Truth without ee 
“help of intricate: philosophic systems that claim’ to 
.throw light on inward spiritual. bliss, 

Historic Tues 


detonation can atrive ab the 


The researches’ of. the Madras drchseslaiiecd 
Department have revealed much of. the past ‘history. 
of Arunachala Hill and Temple. The Epigraphical 
section of the annual «report of 1929, and a 
reference book on South Indian Inscriptions (1927). 
are helpful to us in this connection. The deciphered 
epigraphical records found in and around the Temple 
of Arunachala reveal the origin of this place from the: 
era of the Ister Pallavas who were in supreme. power 
in Southern India in the 7th and 8th centuries, They 
were succeeded by the Cholas who ruled from 9th to: 
the 13th century A.D. and were eventually succeeded. 
by the Hoysalas and the Vijianagar rulers. These were 
noted as great administrators and good fighters who. 
extended the Vijianagar kingdom all over South India, 
and were in power from 1374 to 1678. Subsequently 
they were succeeded by the Tanjore Naiks who were 
in power for some years. These rulers though engaged 
in warfare for extending their kingdoms never neglected 
their duty towards cultural and religious institutions’ 
and have left their impresses to this very day on the 
temples of Indig, which are seen from the art and 
skill used in building these sttugtures which are the 
monuments they have left behind them. Thus {t is, we 
find Southern India studded with temple cities # & 
its territory, : 

Up to the early part of the 18th Gaaliny AD. 
Arunachala and the surroundings around it enjoyed 
freedom and were not in danger of invaders, Hence 
the devotees at Arunachala as well as the seers and 
saints on the slopes of the hill carried on their 
religious and spiritual quests unperturbed and peace= 
fully. But in the latter part of the 18th century, thoug 2 
the early Nawabs of Karnatic were tolerant 
towards the Hindus and Hinduism, «the last 
ones were hard towards the Hindus, They invaded the 
territory of the adjoining Hindu. powers and tried to_ 
extend their dominions. So that, from 1853 onwards the | 
portion where Tiruvannamalai was situated was in 
danger of the invaders, and wars were going on. here 
and there. About the year 1782,. Tipu Sultan: who 
succeeded his father Haider Ali as Nawab of Arcot” 
invaded Thondaimandalam, wherein lay the Temple ; 
City of Arunachala.. He destroyed’ the temple on. & 
small hillock called Pavalkunru and occupied it. From 
that position he aimed some shots at the temple; but 
these miraculously escaped doing any harm to the 
temple except for-a-slight damage to its walls. After’ - 
a stay of sonie “days he returned. to his capital. leaving. 
the temple unmolested, and allowing the devotecs of _ 
Arunschaleshwara as well as the saints on the hill to 
carry out Peacetally. theix meditation aud. other 








found to meditate in his initial stages of reali 
Next to this is the shrine of Kambathillivanar, | 











Ancscuats Tempe AN-EXAMPie oF TYPICAL 
Dravwian ARCHITECTURE 

~ South Indian temples are noted for their Dravidian 
anlilechure and. Tiruvannamalai has in its temple 
structures constructed in Dravidian style of archi- 
tecture of the Pallava as well as the Chola type 
which has been later developed and beautified by 
‘Hoysala and Vijianagar styles of architecture. 
iacologisis reveal that Dravidian architecture 
originated with the Pallavas about the 6th century 
‘A.D, This style consists mostly of pyramidal towers 
for the central shrine with big towers for the entrances. 
The. main feature of this style is that stone and 
other structures are jointed without any use of mortar 
between them, wherein lies the skill of the Dravidian 
artisans. The Temple of Arunachala is constructed 
with structures in Dravidian style of Pallava and 
‘Chola periods, later on developed and beautified by 
Hoysala and. Vijianagar styles. The whole temple 
occupying an area of 26 acres of Jand is 1500 feet long 
en 700 feet broad and consists of four quadrangles with 
a and. well-built walls and towers at the entrances, 
as for the central shrine. Whilst within these 
are various temples and shrines and tanks 
memorials of the past constructed by the 
} rs and other devotees of Arunachaleshwara. 
ence @ peep into its details is worth-while, 

Insins toe TmvyannaManal TEMPLE 
“«. Enterjng the Arunachala Temple from the East 
ois ‘the: ‘Krishna-Devaraya Gopuram’ or Tower, the 
tallest in the temple measuring 217 feet in height and 
having a base of 135 feet by 95 feet. It has eleven 
stories with ‘flights of steps with beautiful carvings. 
This tower is encircled by huge walls, which run 
“around thé temple on four sides with towers over 
: the four entrances on four sides. In the East we have 
seen the: Krishna Devaraya Gopura, whilst to the 
‘South is the Thirumanjara Gopura, in the West is the 
Paya Gopura and to the North the Anmaniamma 
_Gopura. The main entrance in the East at present is 
: "hithivasal, through which the public enter and 
leave nd the deities are conveyed out for processions 
¢ stival occasions. This gate was used by the 
ladies of. the royal family formerly, whilst the main 
entrance was the Krishna~Devaraya Gopura. This is 
“an Injustice done to the great builder who had spent 
much money to construct it. Entering the inner part 
~ ef this enclosure we meet with the Thousand Pillared 
~Yemple built by Sri Krishna Devaraya. This is a 
“beautiful hall with carved pillars. At the entrance 
_ there are two pillars; on one of which is the image of 
ris nna-Devaraya in.a posture of supplication to the 
chosen deity the Ishta Devata on the other pillar. In 
-the centre of the hall is a raised platform. An under- 
“ground shrine, the Patala Linga, is to the south-west 
of thia hall, Here the sage Ramana Maharshi was 


















































by Devaraya of Vijianagar when he was veeroy 

in 1421 A.D. This king secing the apparition — 
Subramania coming out of a pillar wher the : 
Arunagirinatha sang songs in praise. of this deity, 

a temple constructed with the pillar as the cenival 
deity. In the south of this enclosure is the tank 
formerly the Vasantkolam constructed by Krishma- _ 
Devaraya in 1516 A.D. An epigraph found here says 
that this tank was connected with an urderground 
channel extending to the Tirumalammasamadr: 
This was later on in 1902 renovated by the Natukoth: 
Chettiars and called the Sivaganga Tank, as: it is now 
known. Here, and near the Ganesha Temple in a. 
garden was found the sage Ramana Mahasshi. in ¢ 
contemplative condition in his early life. We now” 
approach the entrance of the second enclostre, | where 
we find the monolithic structure of Nandi, ‘he sacred 
bull of Shiva. Whilst on the right is the excension of 
the Subramania Temple and on the left the shrine of | 
Sundereshwara Linga. This was built by Devargya: im 
1421 A.D. and bears the insignia of the Wijianagar 
dynasty, the Boar and the Sword. oa 























The southern Gopura. Thirumanjara Gopura 
as seen from near Brahma Tirtha: —- 


At the entrance of the second enclosure is the. 
Bellala Gopura built by Vira Bellala between 2328 and 
1331 A.D. He had a strong wall built araund: th . 
enclosure, with towers parallel to those akove. 4 
walls of the first enclosure. These were caked - 
‘Katti Gopuras’ and conjointly constructed ‘by 
Hoysalas and Pandyas who were then on peacell 
terms. The southern walls of this enclosure have pane 
with figures of Chola and Hoysala kings, ag well ¢ 
their insignias, the Ganda Berunda and the “Tiger 
Sword. On entering, to our left is the Bhairava Temp! 
near to the Gopura. Next to it is the tank Perurm 
Thatakam built by Vena Odey in 1230 A-D. waich. hae- 
a garden around it. Next to it is the Poraw which 
has beautiful carved pillars and -friezes, whiist “the | 
ceiling bears stories from the Ramayana ir fresco 














: Vena Odexan, his father al aos and his other 
“sons. Between the Poravi and the tank is the Mani- 


-mancap of Tandava Nayak of 1572. To the West of 


dhe cenk are-the four. temples-of Shiva, Ganesha, 
“Vindeshwata Linga and: the. Panchamukhi Linga with 
-feur faces, representing the four elements such as Fire, 
Karta. Air and.Water, whilst the roof representing 
the «ky is the fifth face of the image. The Amavasya 
-Manckip is to the extreme left of this enclosure with 
“the Paduka Mandap as well as the Kartikeya Mandap 
close io it. All these are built. in the modern style of 
archotecture, Next we come to the third enclosure at 
whese entrance is another monolithic Nandi which was 
‘set ap by Vira Bellala. 








The richly carved Ganesha ‘Tenple built in 
the 18th century 


: The entrance ‘to the third enclosure is the Kili 
Geoura constructed by Bhaskar Mantri and his wife 
duming the time of Bellala. At has six storeys and is a 
fime -structure of stucco work earing the insignia of 
the Hoysalas ‘the. Ganda Ber nda, At the entrance 
dnwce this quadrangle we find | Mangaykarsi Mandap 
biatt bya philanthropic lady and her brother who 
here spent much wealth in constructing a tank as 
also to-help the suffering public when a famine arose 
in these parts. In this. Mandap. during the Kartiki 
fos: the temple deities are seated to watch the 
beseon lighted on the. Arunachala Hill in homage to 
Sk. va, whose emblem it. represents, To our right are 
the four temples of. ‘the. deities, Ekambareshwar, 
Jaxbukes shwar, ‘Chidambareshwar and Pidari. There is 
a beautiful Lingodbhava behind the Ekambareshwar 
skome. In front of Pidari Temple there is a Bali Pitha 
or panes, altar and a stone trident, the Trishula 
fe . The Pidari temple has within it the 
s of Gincshs, Saptakanyas and Renuka, the in- 
cuenation of Kali. The Kolwnandap which is in the 
weet of the Pidari Shrine. is now the Devasthanam 
ofiee. At the: left corner in. front of this enclosure in 
the interior ig the Mandap built by Sevappa Nayak 











third. ‘enslonins and the 








“other wall: are 
Vrikshas or temple trees, besides. which care a 
inscriptions. on. the pavement bearing some inscriptio 
and epigraphic records of Chola-Aditya as well as the. 
insignias of the Vijianagar dynasty. On. the. south of. 
this enclosure are verandas with balconies for the. 
devotees to watch the worship going on in the: central: 
shrine. To the south-west is the Makar Sankranti 
Mandapa built by Krishna-Devaraya and later” deve- 
loped with extensions by the Natukottai Chettiars 
and named the Kalyana Mandap. To the west of this. 
enclosure is the Arunagiri Mandap with a. figure. of. 
the Shiddha Purusha on a stone who is said. te. be, 
living on the slopes of Arunachala Hill atva mysterious) 
place. To the north is the Unnomalai Devi Temple: 
with the image of this deity constructed in the. Uth: 
century by Bellala, as the panels bearing his figure: 
indicate. Near to it is the Navagraha Mandap used for 








‘yogas or sacrifices. Thus within this enclosure are five 


temples of Shiva representing the five elements, 
Lastly, we reach the fourth and the last enclosure | 
where is situated the central shrine, the Garbha Griha. 
At its entrance are a Nandi, a Bali Pitha and Dhvaja’ 
Stambha erected by Krishna-Devaraya. To our right, 
is the Subramania Shrine, whilst to the left is # 
Ganapati Mandap. The walls of the: central shrine a 
high and well-built. Part of it was built by Adity: 
Chola and part by Uttama Chola in the 10th century. 
The main door and entrance to this enclosure, ws 
built by Vena Odeyan, whilst the inner doo: 
Uttama Chola. The entrance has a stone roofing, bi 
which is a Bali Pitha and also Nandi. In its front. is 
a raised platform that runs round the central shrine 
for the devotees to circumambulate on their fourth 
round in homage to Arunachaleshwara, the chief deity 
of the temple. Near the walls of the central ‘shrine’ are 
yerandas with balconies supported by. a colonnade. | 
pillars in two rows. The southern ‘veranda. 
images of ‘Utsavamurties’ and statues of 63 
as well as many Lingas, Ganeshas and Sh ‘ 
etc. North of the. Garbha Grhka is. the shrine. 
Bhairava Murti, an aspect. of Shiva. At the entr 
of.the shrine is a bronze statue of Nataraj in a dancing 
pose. The ‘central shrine has a raised platform reached 
by a flight of steps that form. the fifth round of the 
central deity. This is divided . in two parts wit ; 
passege running from the north to the south and con- 
necting the two ifiner: appartments, Entering the. first 
part is the ‘Pradosha Nandi’ which is used by the 
devotees for abhisekam. In this-central. shrine are many. 
inseriptions, which being obliterated cannot be. éasily 
deciphered. Whilst on the southern wall :within. this 
central shrine are carvings of Ganesha, Dakshinamurti 
and a Lingodbhava.. On the northern wall are Trie: 
murties and. Paryati. One part of this shrine | is for: 
special svorshippers coming through the agency of the. 
chief priests, whilst the other part consists of the - 



































RICE CULTIVATI 


Linga, the central deity of the temple, the Aroopa 
Niskala Arunachala, the formless émblem of Shiva. 
This is an ancient Linga worshipped for over 2000 
years. On usual days nearly 200 devotees worship this 
deity, whilst on festival occasions more than six times 
‘this number pour forth their devotion in homage to 
‘this deity, which is the silent representation of the 
“egoless and formless self in the fonm of the Linga. 
Thus, entering from the east we have traversed 
through various enclosures round the temple and in 
‘the end reached the central shrine, the sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple, and seen the deity of Aruna- 
“chaleshwara who is represented by the Linga in the 
central-most part of the Arunachala Temple. On our way 
we have seen many shrines of various deities, built and 
erected fram time to time by various sovereigns and 
devotees of Arunachaleshawara. Thus unmindful of 
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the various distractions our chief aim has been to see 
the central deity and so we have reached it. Likewise is 





The shrine Kambat Iliyanar built by Prouda 
Devaraya or Devaraya II, 1421 A.D. 
realisation of the egoless non-self attained afte> under- 

going many vicissitudes of life. 





RICE CULTIVATION IN THE U.S.A. 


By HIREN 


Tue United States neither produces a great quantity 
of rice as do countries like India nor is her yield of 
rice per acre as high as in countries like Spain, Italy, 
Japan or Egypt, yet’ her method of rice production 
has certain outstanding features which are bound to 
be of the greatest interest. The American method of 
rice production compares with that in the Oriental 
countries in the same way as the American methods 
of mass production do with the slow but ingenious 
methods of the Oriental craftsmen. 


The rice-farmer shows his old irrigating tube-well 

The history of rice cultivation in the U. S. A. is 
rather interesting. How the cultivation actually started 
is. hard to tell as there are different accounts of it. 
One story tells of a ship carrying rice from Madagas- 
car to England being blown off its course and touching 
South Carolina when the Governor of the colony 
obtained some rice seed from the ship’s captain and 
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thus originated the Carolina white rice. Although rice 
is known to be in cultivation in the South Atlantic 
State of South Carolina prior to 1685, that was the 
year when the actual period of rice cultivation begins. 
From here rice cultivation spread to North Carolina 
on: the north and Georgia and Florida to’ the south. 
At. first. rice was cultivated without. irrigation en high- 
lands but gradually it spread to the’ moist lowlands 
and the tidal lands. All operations were done by hand 


at that time. At no time has transplanting been 





Intake of irrigation pumps from a river 
practised in America. Things went on like this until 
the sixties of the nineteenth century when came the 
Civil War. The changed conditions after this and the 
growing cost of labour rendered rice cultivation less 
and less profitable and the acreage dwindled. Then 
came a new type of farmers with experience of wheat 
cultivating machines in the North who develaped a 
new highly mechanised system of cultivation extremely 


swtable for the flat prairie lands of Louisiana and 
Texas, From here this cultivation spread to similar 
prairies of Arkansas in 1905 and river valleys of 
California in 1912. Thus, there was a diversion of rice 
cultivation from the South Atlantic States to the four 
States of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and California 
wich alone grow rice now. This change came because 
omy this new mechanised system of cultivation can 
ke=p pace with a scarcity of labour and a high standard 
of living. The following table will show the switch 

* of: 
Percentage of total acreage in year— 


1839 1947 
Arkansas — 20.62 
California — 13.88 
Louisiana 0.5 36.65 
Texas — 28.85 
All South Atlantic 
States 99.5 — 


United States rice is not grown on low lands that 
are flooded naturally as in Bengal, but on artificially 





Seeding in water with acroplanes 


irigated flat areas. The most important of such areas 
is that formed by the extensive level prairies along 
the Gulf of Mexico coast in the States of Louisiana 
aud Texas. It is estimated that there are from 3 to 10 
million acres of land suitable for rice along this coast. 
A similar, though much smaller, prairie area lies in 
eastern Arkansas that is approximately 50 miles wide 
gad 150 miles long. A third area lies in California in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. In all, about 
17 million acres were under rice in the United States 
ir 1947. It should be noted that the actual rice growing 
svea is much larger than the acreage shown as a rota- 
‘ton of crops is often practised. 


The rice soil somewhat resembles our soil in 
Eengal—a well-drained heavy soil with an impervious 
subsoil formed by the ‘hard pan. The climate of the 
Suthern (Louisiana-Texas-Arkansas) region jis hot 
ead moist, somewhat like that of ours. This area is also 
fell of mosquitoes but malaria is very effectively kept 
wader control. The mean temperature varies between 
~7# deg. and 80 deg. F during the growing season of rice. 
“The annual rainfall varies from 36 to 56 inches, a 
g@eater part of which is during winter, Irrigation does 
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not directly depend on this rain. For irrigation “bh 
pumps (driven by diesel and butane gas engines 0! 
electric motors) are employed to pump water into the 
irrigating canals from big reservoirs, bayous, smal 
streams or tube wells of big diameters, This pumping 
affair is undertaken by big farmers or the canal com- 
panies who sell the water to farmers having ne 
irrigation facilities. The California area is somewhal 
different. It is situated on a more northern latitude 
the land is more sloping, so that the levees are 
narrower and steeper and the soil is generally drier, 
the annual rainfall being about 20 inches and all that 
in the winter, when rice is not in the field. There is 
& great variation in day and night temperatures 
(100 deg. F in day and 60 deg. F in night during June, 
July and August). Due to all these, the long grained 
tropical rices have failed in this area, The irrigation 
water here comes from the rivers to the canals by 
pumps or gravity. 


The Yarieties grown are limited in mee | 
California grows exclusively short grained Japanese 
types which are high yielding (about 3000 Ibs per 
acre here) but less valued. In the Southern States, 
long grained (the best of them are of the slender 
grained Indian ‘Patna’ type) and medium grained 
varieties only are usually grown. They fetch a better 
price although the yield is less, eins about 2000 Ibs 
per acre. ~ 


The rice farmers are among the most progressive 
in the United States and most of them are very well- 
to-do. They have to invest a big amount in pumps 
and implements and are making a big profit in the 
present market. Rice sells here at almost double the 





Constructing the levees 


current price in India and a greater part of it a 
exported. There are a number of Indian farmers 
in California and perhaps there were more before the 
1930 depression. The farms are all big, a farm of 200 
acres being considered “small”. The farmers always 
keep themselves abreast of current improvements. To 
help them there are the county agricultural agents 
and there are four Rice Experiment Stations in the 
four States worked jointly by the local University and 





~ RICE CULTIVATION IN T 


‘the United. Sikes Dacacancnt of Agriculture. These 
_ Experiment Stations. earn a part of their upkeep by 
poling seed rice. 
-.» Coming to the actual method of cultivation, we 
‘find rotation of crops to be generally practised. Rice 
ig seldom grown on the same soil for two years in 
2 succession by the more progressive farmers. There 
are different ways of this rotation. A very common 
“practice is to alternate rice with soybean, grown also 
48 a spring crop. 





Harvesting with a harvester-binder 
“The soil is prepared with tractors 
while dry. It is usually ploughed 
to a depth of six inches after the 
tice is harvested and thus all 
stubbles are buried. In the spring, 
the soil is brought to a good tilth 
by repeatedly disking, dragging and 
finally harrowing. The next stage is 
the construction of the levees. For 
is, the contour lines for every fall 
say, 2 inches, are first carefully 










arked by experienced _ people 
- (often surveyors), Then, the levees, 
which naturally become very 


: crooked, are constructed with special 
a chines. 

When the soil is ready, comes the 
ng. Many farmers treat their 
‘ . with fungicides to get a better 
stand of- seedlings and many seed farms sell treated 
: » The seeding is done both on dry soil as well 
as on submerged soil. On dry soil, the seeding is 
done by grain drills or broadcast seeders, the former 
y..of which require less seed (90 Ibs per acre as against 
-=110 Ibs per acre for broadcasting) and gives a more 

uniform stand. Sometimes flushing of the soil becomes 

‘necessary to get proper germination. The field is 
coput under 2 to 4 inches of water when the plants are 
“about 8 inches high. This depth is gradually increased 
tto 6 inches. In the Southern States, where root 
maggots cause a serious damage to the crop, the first 
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water is dried up after 3 or 4 weeks and is resntro~ : 
ree when the soil begins to crack. 
As puddling and transplanting are not practieed, 
naturally weeds are a big problem. Attempie ao 
being made to control weeds by spraying weed-ial 
chemicals like 24-D by means of aeroplanes. 
it is not proving very helpful. Weeds are well con a 
irolled by first submerging the land under water and 
then broadcasting the seed on it. Although this 
requires a slightly higher quantity of seed, a very 
uniform and good stand of seed 
lings is obtained. For this broad- 
casting special aeroplanes are being. 
used. Most of the rice in California 
(where labour cost is the highest) 
shown in this way and this methoe 
is gradually gaining ground in the. 
Southern States. It should be noted 
that when the seeding is done the 
water is not as hot as in Gndia: All 
sowing is completed by the end of 
May. : 


Fertilizers are used liberally and 
the stage when it is applied varies. 
It may be applied before, during 
or after seeding, before or after 
irrigation, etc. Here again eeropianes 
are extensively used. N° trogenou 
























Threshing rice. Note the increasing stack of straw 


salts have been found very useful in increasing yield. 
The application of gaseous Ammonia, whick is very 
economic and has been used successfully with aork 
and cotton, is being experimented upon and seems 10 
be very promising. Green manuring and grazing: on 
fallow riceland are also practised. : 

After the rice fields are irrigated the water stands 
until the ears begin to mature and droop. The water: 
is then withdrawn and the soil becomes hard enough 
when the harvesters begin working. 

Rice is rarely harvested with sickles c- evsidion 
only. Two methods of harvesting are in vogue. 











_ First is the binding-shocking-threshing method. In 


_ this avethod the harvester-binder in going over the field 


Eee 


Thresiied grains sre directly obtained from the field by the 


harvester-combines 


_ (over the levees too) cuts the standing rice and throws 
them on the field after binding into small bundles. 
‘Ther, these bundles are placed in small heaps 

(‘shocks’) by manual labour and are left to dry in the 


field) When dry, the bundles are collected and 
browgtt to the movable ‘threshers.” The same 
threskers are also used for other small grains, only 


hey are run at different speeds, 


The threshers rapidly 
_thresa the grains while the straw is blown into & 
“rapidly growing stack. Rice straw is not an important 
eatilz feed here although they are sometimes allowed 
to graze on these straw stacks, 

22 the second or the combining-drying method, 
the Lervester-combines are used. These machines not 
only xit the standing rice but also threshes and tem- 
porarily stores it on a big bin on the machine. From 
time 9 time truck loads of grain are transferred from 
it. “The straw is strewn all over the field and may or 
May x2ot be collected. The grain thus obtained con- 
tains.a high percentage of moisture and must be dried 
befors storage, For this big ‘driers’ with huge con- 
crete cr steel storage bins have sprung up. Many of 
them sre run by farmers’ co-operatives. In the driers 















‘the grain is fed at one end, pasa to the drier part 


where it is dried by a current of hot air and then pass 
to the storage bins. Hlevators and 
conveyer-belig are used for the 
grain movement. This combining- 
drying method, although involving 
big plants and machines, is more 
economical and is rapidly spread- 


ing. 

Now, of course, the grain goes 
to the rice mills. But, that is 
another story. 


With this extreme mechanisation, 
it is an easy matter for the farmer 
with one or two members from 
his family to carry on all the 
operations on two, or three hundred 
acres without any outside labour—a 
thing not imaginable in India. Not 
only that, he does all the operations 

‘ extremely quick. It is possible 
for him to prepare the land in a day or two or to 
harvest the whole field in a couple of days. 

This is how rice is grown in the United States, 
Whether. it is advisable or possible to introduce ail 
or some of these methods into India is a different 
question. 








RAFFLESIA ARNOLDII 


A Plant Producing the World’s Biggest Flower 
Br ROBINDRA MOHON DATTA, msc. 


In this mysterious world, Nature in her bounties has 
produced numerous interesting and remarkable objects, 
which have attracted the attention of mankind. 

In the plant kingdom many fascinating and 
wonderful observations have been recorded. When we 
think of the plants, we are at first much attracted by 
their flowers, which are in: many cases things of beauty. 

. Some of these flowers are decent and nice to look at; 
some are sweet-scented ; some are minute and small 
whereas some are big. But of all the flowers of the 
world, so far as the present world knowledge goes, 
those of Rafflesia Arnoldii are the biggest in the 
vegetable kingdom. rg: 

This plant belongs to the family Rafflesiaceae, a 
small family of fleshy parasitic herbs, mostly tropical 
and also temperate, of which the vegetative organs are 
reduced to a mycelium-like tissue ramifying through 

‘the cambium and adjoining layers generally of woody 

roots of the host plants, though other interesting 
matters concerning the family are given below, where 
necessary. 


This plant was first discovered in 1818 A.D. by 
Dr. Arnold, a botanist of some note, while exploring 
with Sir Stamford Raffes’ party in the interior of the 
island of Sumatra. Sir Stamford. Raffles was the 
Governor of the Malayan regions at that time. The 
news of the discovery of this vegetable wonder was 
conveyed by Dr. Arnold in a letter to a friend and 
jt will be more interesting to quote from | 
his accounts than to give the facts in 
words of our own. The doctor says: 


“Here (Pulso Subbas, on the Manna 
river, two days’ journey inland of 
Manna) I rejoice to tell you J hap- 
pened to meet with what I regard as 
the greatest prodigy of the vegetable 
world. I had ventured some way from 
the party, when one of the Malaya 
servants came running to me _ with 
wonder in his eyes, and said, ‘Come 
with me, Sir, come. A  flower—very 
large—beautiful—wonderful’ JI imme- 
diately ran with the man about 2a 
hundred yards into the jungle and he 
pointed to a flower growing close to 
the ground, under the bushes, what 
was truly astonishing. My first impulse 
‘was to cut it up and carry it to the 
hut. I therefore seized the Malaya’s 
parang (a-sort of instrument like a 
woodman’s chopping hook), and find- 
ing that the flower sprang from 2@ 
small root which ran _ horizontally 
about as large as two fingers or a, little more, I soon 
detached it and removed it to our, hut. To tell you 
the truth, had I been alone, and had there been no 
witnesses, I should, I think, have been fearful of 
mentioning the dimensions of this flower I have 
ever seen or heard of ; but I had Sir Stamford and 


{ 


as 


Lady Raffles with me and a Mr. Palograve, & 
respectable resident at Manna, who, thouzh ail of 
them equally astonished with myself yet are able 
to testify as to the truth. . 
“The whole flower was of ¢ very thick 
substance, the petals and nectary being in but a 
few places less than a quarter of an tich thick and 
in some places three-quarters of en inch; the 
substance of it was very succulent, When I Eret 
saw it, swarms of flies were hovcring over the 
mouth of the nectary, and apparently laying their 
eggs in the substance of it. It had precisely «he 
smell of tainted beef. The calyx consitted of several 
roundish, dark-brown, concave leaves whicn seemed 
to be indefinite in number and wer> un-qual in 
size. There were five petals attached to the nectary, 
which are thick, and covered with protuberances of 
a yellowish, while, varying in size, the interstics 
being of a-brick-red colour . . . Mow for the 
dimensions, which are the most astorishin< part of 
the flower. It measures a full yard across, tne petals 
being 12 inches from the base to the apex. and the 
space between the insertion of one etal and the 
opposite one being aboui a foot. Sir Ssamfcrd, Lady 
Rafles and myself took immediate measures to be 
accurate in this respect by pinning focr large sheets 
of paper together, and cutting them %o the precise 
size of the flower. The nectarium (or aollow central 
bowl of the flower) would, in the opmion of all of 
us, hold twelve pints, and the weight cf this prodigy 
we calculated to be fifteen pounds.” 
The plant grows parasitically on <he roots of 


species of vine (Cissus) and consists of a mycelium- 
like tissue. sed 





es 
This picture shows the dimensions of a fiower of Rafftesia 
Arnoldi in its natural surroundings on the root of its uost 


compared to the height of a native woman 


The genus Raflesia has been derivel afier the 
name of Sir Stamford Raffles because 2f his keen 
interests in the explorations. The stecific mame 
Arnoldw has been derived after the camc of the first 
discoverer, Dr. Arnold. The plant is & pezmanent 
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parasite and is dicotyledonous (ie., having two seed- 
leaves ic the embryo). All its species are Malayan. 
This plant has become so much parasitic in nature 
that its stem, leaf and root—all are reduced and con- 
verted into microscopic threadike (mycelial) 
structures. These mycelial structures attack the roots 
and the climbing stems of species of Vitis and Cissus, 
penetrate the epidermal structures of the hosts and 
enter into their inner parts. They thrive, develop and 
grow within the hosts after sucking nutrient materials 
(food matters) from their tissues. The flower-buds are 
produceé within the host by a local growth of this 
cellular tissues, ultimately breaking through and expand- 
ing abcve and are solitary and terminal. The flowers 
are declzrous (unisexual) by abortion of orie sex and 
show a zonsiderable variety in forms and sizes in this 
family, e.g. those of Apodanthes, a stem-~parasite from 
tropical South America being quite small while those 
of Rafflesia being colossal. 

Dr. Sustav Haberlandt, the renowned Physiological 
Plant-Amatomist, records that though Rafflesia flowers 
are the biggest, it has got no other organs as are 
found iz an ordinary plant. The plant body is thalloid 
in structure (undifferentiated), cellular and much 
branched. Such structures are usually seen in the lower 
group ct plants, such as fungus. Sometimes these multi- 
cellular branched mycelial ramifications extend in 
different directions and form cushions. The biggest 
cushion of the kind forms the structure known as “Floral 
Cushion.” from which the biggest flower of the world 
develons. 


The same author quoting the observations of Dr. 
Schaar, who worked out the anatomy of Raflesia 
Rochussenii (another species of the same genus) 
writes that the cellular tissues of the plant resemble 
the mycelial structures of a fungus. These tissues 
invade and pass through the protein-conducting 
seconda-y leptome tissue of the host. Other branches 
pass thcough the cambial zone and secondary xylem 
towards the central core of the host. They look and 
appear like the medullary rays (a kind of tissue) of 
the dicotyledonous stem. Some of them are also 
observed to pierce the secondary xylem and phloem! 
tissues 2f the host. The latter phloem tissues contain 
starch grains, It is thus evident that this permanent 
parasite attacks the host tissues in an irregular 
manner Its main aim is to suck wp maximum food 
matters for its ownself and its tendency is to attack 
those raortions of the host which contain the food 
matters. The physiological anatomy of all the species 
of Ratesia is more or less the same. 


Dr. J. R Green, F.RS. observes that the colour 
of this plant is not green, it is different. Because of 
its completely parasitic habit and nature, it has got 
no leares nor any stems and due to the absence or 
lack at chlorophyll (green colouring matter found in 
the lesves with the help of which the plant prepares 
fobil with the help of sub-light) in its tissues, it cane 
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not prepare its own food with the help of sun-light 
as other green plants usually do. 


The family Rafflesiaceae is also known now-a-days 
as the family Cytinaceae. Dr. J. Hutchinson, F.RS., 
who is the propounder of the latest system of natural 
classification of the Flowering Plants, prefers to call 
the latter name. The main characteristics of the family 
are given as below: Fleshy parasites with scale-like 
leaves, on the roots, stems and branches of various 
trees and shrubs; flowers often large, solitary, rarely 
spicate (e.g. Cytinus), declinous by abortion, rarely 
polygamous or hermaphrodite; regular spreading 
superior or inferior, perianth of 4-10 miembers, 
imbricate or very rarely valvate; these segments, 
except in Cytinus are preceded by an equal number 
of alternating scale leaves; in the centre rises @ 
column, the upper surface of which spreads like a disc 
and in the female flower bears the stigmatic surface 
on the incurved edge; anthers sessile, numerous 
arranged in 1-3 series ring around a fleshy column or 
in Cytinus around the swollen head, 2-celled, opening 
length-wise by slits or by terminal pores; pollen 
often viscous; ovary inferior or ‘subinferior, 1-celled 
or the placentas reaching nearly into the middle ; 
stigma undivided, discoid or lobate or the stigmas 
divided and numerous on the top of the ovary. Ovules 
very numerous on 4-8 parietal placentas or in case of 
Rafflesia an irregular complex chamber is formed on 
the walls of which ovules are borne or. from the apex 
of the cells. Ovule has a single integument. The 
fleshy indehiscent succulent fruit is crowded by a 
persistent column and contains numerous minute seeds 
with a hard testa and a few celled undifferentiated 
minute embryo, surrounded by a layer of oily endos- 
perm cells; sometimes fruits opening irregularly. 


There are § genera with about 20 species distri- 
buted mostly in the tropical and temperate regions. 
They fall into 3 tribes; the Rafflesiaceae, in the Hima- 
layan region (Sapria), Siam (Richthofenia) and the 
Malayan Archipelago (Raflesia): the Apodantheae 
with Apodanthes in South America and Pilostyles 
mainly S. American but with species in S. California, 
Angola and W. Asia ; the Cytineae with Cytinus which 
has one species at Cape of Good Hope while another 
Cytinus Hypocistis, parasitic on the roots of Cistus 
accompanies its host throughout the Mediterranean 
region extending northwards along the Atlantic coast 
of France and Bdallophyton with 2 species in Mexico. 

The genus Rafilesia has got 7 species, distributed 


as follows: 1. Rafflesia Arnoldi. R. Br. (Sumatra), 
2. Raflesia Patma BI. (= R. Horsfieldii) * (Central 


Java), 3. Rafflesia Tuan Mudae Bece. (Borneo, Sara- 
wak), 4. Rafflesia Hasselt Sur. (Central Sumatra), 
5. Rafflesia Schadenbergiana Goeppert. (Mindanao), 
6. Rafllesia Manillana Tesch. (= R. Cuming R. Br= 
R. Philitlensis Blanco==-R. Lagaseae Blanco) (Philip- 
pines), 7. Raflesia Rochussenn Teij and Binn, (West 
Jaya). 


RAFFLESIA ARNOLDII 
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1. Male flower bud x 5 : A—eaveloping scale leaves ; B—root of the host. 2. Three anthers from a male 
flower. 3. Section of one another. 4. Longitudinal section through a female flower after removal of 


the perianth ; C—overy-cavity, roofed by the flat stigma-bearing disc ; 
A-style-like processes from the surface of disc. 5. Seed from which the testa has been removed 
the one-layered endosperm in surrounding the embryo. 


stigmas; 
showing 
Rendle) 


In the well-known gigantic Rafflesia Arnoldit 
erianth 5, regular, one-fourth to three-fourth inches 
hick. A round corona is present. Its weight is 15 lbs. 
r a little more. Its breadth according to the latest 
econds is from 18 inches to 5 feet. Its colour is yellow 
nd red mottled. Its distribution is tropical and 
emperate. 

Dr. Kerner and Dr. Oliver state that the-Rafflesia 
Jants are usually found in these and adjacent places 
there the wild elephants roam about. It is certain 
hat the small minute Rafflesia seeds get stuck on the 


eet of the roaming elephants when these animals pass ~ 


hrough the jungles and forests, trample the flowers 
nd the fruits of Rafflesia and move about. In the 
orest paths frequented by these wild beasts, those 
oots of Vitis species and Cissus species, which come 
bout over the earth, get in contact with the feet 
ff the elephants and the seeds are distributed thereby 
rom one place to another. As soon as the seeds fall 
m a suitable substratum, z.e., on the roots of Cissus 
md Vztis species, its filiform embryo germinates, 
merges out and grows. Later on, it pierces through the 
uter tissues of the host, develops there and gradually 
utrounds the host wood. The parasitic tissues at that 
ime consist of some rows of cells, thread-like in 
tructure. When they get thoroughly established in 
he host tissues, the host cannot get rid of the parasite, 
vhich grows within, thrives there and at maturity gives 
‘ut flowers, fruits and seeds for dissemination. 

The flowers of Rafflesia Arnoldi can be said to be 
he most gigantic, the most enormous and the biggest 
n the world, though its vegetative body is insigni- 
icant. Dr. Hutchinson calls it “the largest in the 
regetable kingdom.” When fully open, its diameter is 
nore than one meter (= feet). At first when it comes 
vut breaking open the bark of the root, it is just like 
wn walnut fruit. Gradually it grows and becomes 
wollen up and bigger and just before opening it looks 
ike a cabbage. Bracts completely ,surround the 
lower-bud and cover it up. It rapidly develops and 
looms, showing its expanding perianth segments and 
tup-shaped central bow]. Every part of it is Aeshy and 
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B—indicates 


poftion of 


A—Embryo, B—Endosperm—(After - 


emits a bad putrid smell. This has been recorded by 
a number of prominent botanists, such a: Dr. Willis, 
Dr. Brimble, Dr. MacMillan, ete. 

Dr. Willis also holds the opinion tht flies are 
necessary for pollination of these flowers and the 
particular fishy smell attracts the flies fer this per- 
formance. . 

Dr. A. F. W. Schimper, the world-rencwned Plant 
Geographer, writes about this plant thus: 

“The most wonderful of all parasit-s are, as iS 
well-known, the Malayan species of Rafleie, formost 
amongst which is Raflesia Arnoldi in Scmatra, with 
solitary flowers measuring one meter im diameter. 
Personally I have seen in its native home only the 

‘ somewhat smaller Raflesia Patma, and that on 

Noesa Kampangan, a small island of South Java, 

where it grows socially, if not in an astual virgin 

forest, at any rate in one that has been abandoned 
_ to itself for many years. I wrote the folowing note 
on the spot regarding its habitat and occurrence: 

‘After traversing the narrow belt of lit-oral forest, 

one reaches a thin forest of medium hdght, which 

uninterruptedly clothes the stony southern slopes. 

The soil is almost entirely covered by = herbaceos 

aroid about a meter high. On the trees re hanging 

the very long cords of a Cissus, the bases of which, 
as with most lianes, creep along the g-ound. over 
very long stretches. These prostrate pats of the 
lianes, often several meters long, are, as Junghuhn 
has already correctly stated, the parts that bear 
the parasite. They bear the buds in ros, and in 
stages of development up to the size of one’s head, 
alternating with rotten black remains of Lowers now 
vanished. The sole perfect flower, that apparently 
has only just opened, possesses a brigkt tobacco- 
brown colour and emits a foetid odour. Insects, 
however, are not visible either within Dr on the 
flower’ (February, 1890).” 


The flower of R. Catma is a little smaller in size ; 
its diameter is 4meter and they are sessLe. Other 
characteristics are almost the same as ‘mentioned above. 

Sapria Himalayana Grif., a species of this family 
has been recorded to occur and grow in tae jungles 
of Assam, eg, the Khasia Hills, JBalipara,  etc., 
according to Sir J. D. Hooker and Dr. Kanflal. 

Such is the short account of the wonder ul family 
Rafflesiaceze, 


"HARM FAMILIES WORK TOGETHER IN THE U. S. STATE OF MAINE 


Tux axtreme Northeastern U. S. state of Maine is the 
only American state adjoined by only one other—the 
state of New Hampshire. The southern boundary of 
Maine is the Atlantic Ocean. Canada lies to the north 
and -vest. Over 2,200 lakes lie within this hilly state. 





The rolling ae hill-country of the North-Hastern 


S. State of Maine 


More than 5,100 rivers and streams, 
marked by narrow and rapid currents, 
are fed by springs and the melting 
snows of the forest regions. The 
deep and vibrant green of the valleys, 
the broad meadows and the pine 
trees, and the blueberry-covered hills 
oi Maine are natural scenes of attrac- 
tion. to many Americans. 

The first settlers of Maine were 
those who came to fish’ on the rocky 
shcres and make their homes out 
of a wilderness. They did not expect 
to wrest a livelihood from the soil. 
Tha rich resources of lumber seemed 
to them inexhaustible. Gradually, 
the forests. thinned, the population 
increased and the farmer replaced the 
woodsman. 

-\roostook County, a flat, fertile 
plain covering 165,000 acres in the 
northern section of the state, rapidly 

-drev farmers from southern Maine. Because of 
the special fitness of soil and climate potatoes early 
became a crop of great importance. Maine today raises 
twe.ve per cent of the entire U. S. potato crop. It ranks 
first among the states in number of bushels produeed 
and is sixth in the number of acres under cultivation. 
One of the most important developments in Aroostook 
County is the raising of seed potatoes on a eo-operative 
bass among the smaller farmers. They apply mecha- 





nised methods to improve cultivation. To offset the 
dangers of one crop planting, beef cattle’ have also 
been introduced in Maine as a supplementary source 
of income. 

Winters are long and summers short on these farms 
in northern Maine. There is no spring 
or fall. Farmers are comparatively . 
isolated and they possess an inde- 
pendent manner which is peculiar. to 
nearly all “down easters,” as Maine 
folk are known in the United States. 

Taciturn, hard-working, with their 
own brand of humor, Maine people 
have ancestors who came from many 
lands, England, France, Scotland, 
Wales, the Netherlands and Germany., 
The French-Canadians, who consti- 
tute about one-eighth of the state’s 
population, have lived in. Maine since 
earliest times, yet} they’ maintain 
their own individuality, attending 
French churches and French schools. 
The U. S. census of 1980 gave the 
number of French-Canadians and 
Canadians living in Maine as more 
than 73,000. They speak a provincial 
French as well as they speak English, 


A mechanized sprayer destroys virus-carrying insects on a 
big potato-farm in Aroostook County 


and follow many of the customs brought by their 
ancestors from the coast of Britanny, France. Women. 
spin wool and weave them into cloth for use during 
winter. : 

Farmers and fishermen, these inhabitants of Maine 
who live close to the soil, know the seasons’ change 
of wind, the salt tang of the sea air, and the deep 
snows of long winters. All of them are Americans who 
take active part in town meetings, local government, 
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nd work co-operatively with one another to protect The port of entry from Canada to Maine is the 
nd improve their crops. They are willing to accept and town of Fort Kent. Farmers who live near this town 


grow potatoes on their land and their shopding center 
is Fort Kent. 
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* An American farmer’s wife and daughter spin 
the wool to be woven into cloth for the family’s 
: use during winter 





Farmers’ children in the State of Maire feed 
Si UO ek DCA the chickens 


The children of Maine are taught from their 
earliest childhood to know the seasons an the soil, 
the time for planting, the time for harvesting, and to 
help in the fields and in the home. They fecd chickens 
at home and drive horses in the fields, and are typical 
of American children. They attend free American 
public schools when they are young and take active 
part in the town meetings and local government when 
they are older. 





On clear dry days in summer American women 
in the State of Maine air the family’s wool 
before spinning it 


Prone Sa eee nee ee 





The main street of Fort Kent, a port of entry 

from Canada to the US. State of Maine, is the 

shopping centre for potato-growing farmers 
: from the surrounding countryside 


A young American girl drives the horse across During wartime, the farmers of Main: like all 
the fields on a farm in the State of Maine American agricultural men, doubled their efforis to 

? . : ' help release food for shipment to the United Nations’ 
ontribute new ideas on farming for ingreasing PrO- battlefronts all over the world and thus made their 


uction, share of contribution to victory —USIS. 





THE WOUNDED TIGER THAT SURVIVED TO TELL A TALE 


By D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 


I was seated on my perch, hardly eight feet above the 
grounc Ceriainly it did not provide much security 
agains: the attack of a tiger. It was a full-fledged 
Mat-euser I was expected to meet. The tree which 
provided my shelter was a solitary one that stood near 
the kil. Nec better place being available I decided 
to try my luck discounting the risk involved in the 
adverttre. 





The wounded tiger 
The kill was a full-grown bull of no small size. . 
The hiad parts had been completely eaten away. This 


was th2 first chance of meal the tiger had after a 
lapse ef one month. I had all along been closely 
following his track trying all kinds of baits, available 
at hand but without any results. He was intelligent 
enough to evade persons interested in him; besides, 
he seemed to have developed a special fancy for 
humer victims which, however, he left untouched on 
the slchtest suspicion. His activities in this direction 
were nt confined to a particular locality. This added 
to his cunning, gave him the exaltation of a terror. 
The vilages round about appeared to be deserted on 
accours of his presence. I was sure I did not make 
any mcstake as to who the killer of the bull was. I 
was audite familiar with his pug mark by that time. 

Tha weapon I had was a Westly Richard High 
Velocity 425, quite a dependable thing for the reception 
of my friend. Everything was ready, and I examined 
the magazire boat, the trigger, the sights, safety 
catches, ete. To be frank, this pre-occupation was 
intended for a diversion which I needed badly to calm 
the exdtement that was creeping over my nerves, Too 
much of it is no good fora clean shot, 

lM followers had left me alone now, The time wag 


proceeding towards dusk. ‘The focus of the electric 
torch attached to the rifle needed an adjustment, I 
should have seen to it when the men were here. 
However, rather late than never. This is the principle 
I have followed all my life and I have always been 
late. Nevertheless, I stuck to my good intention. 
Several flashes were reflected on the carcass. Yes, 
everything was all right. Now was the turn of expect- 
ancy. Would he come? The question haunted me ever 
since I took to shadowing this unpredictable creature. 
The fool that abandoned delicacies of his own choice 
might not turn up for a bovine species. It was not 
much of an attraction, rather too common a meal for 
him. 


Silence prevailed in the jungle; indeed a queer 
silence which cannot be described. The environment, 
if it were not uncanny, seemed to be charged with 
mystery. Darkness around me slowly, steadily, was 
adding to it a physical load that was difficult to bear. 
Everything seemed to have gone to sleep excepting I. 

I heard a familiar sound behind me, those cautious 
steps of the mighty roamer of the night. My attention 
was rivetted in that direction. 

Soon I discovered that it was not what I thought 
it to be. The sound was created by the falling of dry 
leaves. A few minutes passed by; another disappoint- 
ment followed. It was a mongoose. These deceptive 
agents practically dragged my patience to exhaustion. 
Everything around me was most annoying. A prospect 
once hopeful now became dull. To get over this 
mood I lit a cigarette. It.was accomplished by repeated 
strokes. The match-box was damp. Immediately 
after I had managed to light my cigarette, the un- 
mistakable indication of a running beast was heard 
from beneath my machan. So he was here! 

He must have been watching the movements of 
the machan while I was busy lighting the cigarette. 
The movement scared him away. All my labour was 
lost; I knew he was not coming back. The incident 
left me in the grip of depression. Since all was over 
the only occupation I had was to brood over my ill- 
luck and curse the beast to my heart’s content. 

Time by now must have rolled towards mid-night. 
I felt inclined to snooze in a sitting posture ag no 
better position was possible within the limited space. 
While I was preparing for a nap I heard a rustling 
sound to the left of the machan. The creepers were 
moving. Might be a lizard. I took no notice of it, 
but a dreadful sensation crept over my body, and 
in no time I realized that I had contacted the messen- - 
fer of Death. It was a snake of immense size creeping 
over my knee. The touch had a paralysing effect. I 
cannot recollect how I managed to make myself stiff 
and still like a rock. My presence of mind was provi- 
dential. The tenomous creature continued its journey 
towards the opposite side of the machan. Slowly it 
passed by. I was left alone, 





It took some time to recover from the shock. My 
forehead was still wet with cold perspiration. Night 
was fast slipping into dawn. It was heralded by a 
cuckoo. The sooner it came the better. I felt almost 
restless to get down from my perch. I resolved 
not to go for this disgusting shikur business aly morc. 
i am not quite sure whether this was my fiftcenth or 
sixteenth resolution. s 

I was waiting for the light of day, when all of a 
sudden I heard the carcass being dragged with a terrific 
force. This was no job of a leopard. He had come 
back! I repeated within myself, “You are not going 
to escape.” The butt-end of the rifle was well-fixed 
on my shoulder, the barrel was directed towards the 
spot, the light was switched on and I was face to face 
with the terror of the jungle. It was a huge beast, The 
moment the light was flashed, he turned round towards 
me. The kill was dropped from his mouth which 
exposed dreadful fangs. The stand revealed a hesi- 
tant mood, not quite sure of an attack or retreat. 
The reflection of the light caught his eyes which seemed 
to be in flames. There was no time to lose. Quick 
decision, of do or die, resulted in a heart-shot. I 
could not have missed him from such close quarters, but 
it was obvious that I did. The beast received a solid 
bullet from a high velocity rifle and dashed straight 
for me, almost simultaneously with the report of the 
rifle. In another moment his right front leg was on 
the rest bars of the machan. 1 was not prepared for 
this sort of unbecoming behaviour. 

I could see he was advancing. The paw was just 
a few inches below my knee. With desperate struggle 
he continued to climb up. I can tell you, it was not 
a very pleasant feeling, a man-eater trying to tickle 
your knees. There was no space to move backward 
to adjust the rifle to an advantageous position. The 
barrel was too Jong to be taken out quickly from the 
sight-hole wherein it was lodged. The only course left 
was to pull back the rear-side of the rifle and use it 
as a club. It was not an easy performance either, but 
I was desperate and I did not stop until I succeeded. 
The rifle used as a club served me very well. Several 
violent blows on the paw released the hold. A mass of 
solid bones and muscles dropped on the ground with 
a great thud. Now was the chance to empty another 
bullet from the magazine. The beast fell perpendi- 
cularly under the machan and the angle ‘prevented 
his reaching me in a bounce. He had to go farther 
away from the tree for a favourable position. The 
movement revealed that the left fore-leg had been 
damaged beyond use. It was practically detached from 
the body. He tried another jump which did not work 
well. The next move was rolling and he managed to get 
away from my sight before I could register a second 
shot. He was now behind me giving vent to his fury 
by dragging hoarse coughs. The effect. of the sup- 
pressed growl has to be heard and felt rather than 
told. .It did not resemble the roar of the king of the 
jungle but the sound was powerful enough to stop 
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the beating of a strong man’s heart. My nerves were 
giving way, perhaps I would have fainted had he 20t 
retreated from the scene. The growl gradually fated 
away as the animal receded at a distance. He eauld 
not have gone far as I heard distinctl, the sounc of 
another fall. Occasional coughing continued, che soand 
emanating continuously from the same pluce. The 
damage done gave me hope of a prospzctful mormng. 

The light of the day came at last, I was waicing 
for my men. I needed their presence for the o'vious 
reason that I had not the guts of the author of “he 
Man-eaters of Kumaun. I dared not offer a grind 
chance of vengeance to the wounded ~iger Jviny in 
ambush somewhere nearby. 

The open space all around the tres was covered 
with tall dry grass, so thick that vision could not pene- 
trate even from above. 

While seated on the machan, I triec to ocu‘e the 
spot where the great cat fell and could na~ act up. 
There was no trace of him, but I disco7cred with she 
help of a binocular heavy clots of . burketful of 
blood. Jungle ants had gathered in millicns fo: a 
voracious meal, The spot around the place of [ast 
had been violently disturbed. Not a single blude of 
grass stood erect within a radius of thrce or four feet. 
They were sufficient indications that vitality w:~ 10 
extinét yet. Not a good sign to one who krows wiat 
a wounded tiger means. . 

The sun was up already. The time was pril rips 
somewhere between eight and cight-tairty. I hcard 
my men shouting at the top of their voice, obviovsly 
an exclamation of joy. My peon was unusuily 
attached to me. He made it a habit o: telling ev ry- 
cne confidently that I was a crack shot, which of 
course meant that his master never shocts twice. This 
was probably the cause of the, excitement. They vere 
under the impression that the trophy aad teen kept 
ready. Conscience was pricking me. I did not vant 
false honours and it was my duty o warn (Lem 
about the danger that was liking near the tree I 
released my rifle from its entanglement and stood up 
cn the machan to say everything was not as brigh as 
it seemed to be. Jungle manners are different, o:ten 
stripped of polish, and I had no difficul y in annorne- 
ing my mission in my own way. The announcement 
had its effect. Half of the baksheesh-lunters lost no 
time in turning their backs and taking to tacir heels 
as fast as they could, Those who decided to merch 
forward were the forest ‘guard, the ranger and my 
faithful peon. I knew the guns carried by the guard 
and the ranger were loaded with palletes, I vag 
relieved. : 

I climbed down from the tree in great nast> nd 
exchanged my weapon with that of the yanger bere 
he had any time to enquire what the metter was. “he 
double barrel had the desirable elements wituin. 
There was no need to be doubtful as nobody in those 
parts use uncertain ammunition. L. Gs. and 3. Gs. are 
freely used on tigers as well, though iorest rules do 
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The palletes were essential now in case of sudden 
ettacx from close quarters. The manipulation does 
not require a decisive aim; it is something like snipe 
shoot.rg. a 

I explained to the relief party what had happened. 
My narration gave them a shock such as they never 
bad ia tacir life. They scratched their heads and said, 
“Tha; is what you should not have done ; you could 
as well kave shot to kill.” In answer I had to say that 
that wee my honest intention but the brute refused 
to dia, I was sure he was lying near-about. I was 
prepared. to prove that I meant to kill the beast if the 
ranger could get some men or buffaloes to beat’ the 
jungle. The ranger looked round. Grass, seven feet 
tall, covering an area of five or six football grounds, 
did rat seem to offer a bright prospect for a heat. 
I could see he was not in favour of the undertaking. 
The 2es- course in the circumstances was to provoke 
his sens= of honour. I need not go into details as to 
bow I managed my business. My endeavour had a 
psycholozical effect on him. But the reaction on me 
was cf a doubtful character. I courted trouble unwit- 
tingly; on one side was the forced honour of a leader, 
and on the other the cowardice that took shelter 
behind me. I had no other alternative but to behave 
like « brave sportsman, It was an awful.job under the 
existing sonditions. 

Men or buffaloes were not available at that hour. 
We aad decided to see through our perilous task. 
The ranger and the peon collected a number of small 
pebbles which they were required to throw around 
as wa pressed forward. The track was marked by 
Cistinet stains of blood on the grass and all along the 
path the animal had passed through. He walked on 
three feet; the other foot was hanging and he dragged 
i. We covered a distance of more than a furlong in 
this meaner. While advancing we noticed that the 
animal had not enough vitality left in him. He was 
unsteady and was obliged to take rest here and there. 
We had by then come near the end of-the field. In 
front of us stood a bamboo clump, a thick lonely 
bush, presenting a suspicious look. I had bitter ex- 
perience; of those bushes. ‘Naturally: I thought it 
would t= wiser to chalk out a plan before we went 
nearer. The'‘ranger was asked to stop.:Obedience was 
quicker than expected.'He had seen something moving 
underneith the bush' and this was confinmed by my 
peon. He» saw the tail of the tiger. I warned the ranger 
to be ready. Any moment the tiger might be’on us. 
We stocd still watching the top of the grass, expecting 
something to happen soon. A minute or two fassed 
by ; nothing happened. The peon suggested that we 
shou'd surround the bush and he had no objeetion to 
throvin+ pebbles in the right direction. Should that 
ke effective, there’ would be no difficulty in ‘settling 
the business once and for all. But I could not con- 
sciertioisly ‘approve of that operation because I had 
learrt by experience what the caarge of a -wounded 
tiner +s like especially cn ground. I was considering 
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rot allcw the benefit of such easy marksmanship. 


of a chance shbt from a safer distance. The disturbance 
of the bush was likely to drive the animal out. The 
conclusion seemed to be fairly reasonable. The rdnger 
and the peon were called back to stand behind me. 
The first shot from the rifle of the ranger went off but 
there was no movement from the other side. My peon 
had reserved a fool’s department in his head which 


. oceupied a larger space than mine. The pressure of the 


department made him rush towards the clump to see 
whether the chance shot worked or not. I had not 
anticipated the possibility of such a mad act and 
before I could warn him the devil was out. The tiger 
bounced with a terrific growl just in front of the peon ; 
a few steps mole and the peon would have been just 
another victim. Luckily the animal stumbled down. 
The peon was as if petrified and stood still. A man’s 
life was in danger. The immediate thing to do was to 
stop the animal where he was. I could not use the 
couble barrel from a distance. The palletes would 
spread and hit the peon as well. The weapon of the 
time was the rifle. I stretched my hand behind asking 
for it. My voice was audible enough but the weapon 
was not forthcoming. I turned back quickly and dis- 
covered the ranger was missing.- There was no time to 
investigate as to what happened to him. I cannot 
account for how I gathered myself up and came as fast 
as I could behind the peon. Then a strange thing 
happened. The tiger must have been demoralised or 
the damaged leg did not allow a bounce ;. whatever 
it was, there was a lull. Tlie tiger was no more visible 
under the tall grass. He must have been crawling, I 
could see from the movements on the top of the 
grass that he wag retreating. Firing on guess work 
might make the situation worse. I preferred to wait 
and watch. , 

The movement of the grass passed by the 
bamboo clump. Now a pandemonium followed. A hue 
and cry was heard from the opposite side of the 
clump—"“puli, puli” (tiger, tiger) ‘there he goes’ and 
many other’ exclamations of fear that usually follow 
under such confusion. The cry for help came from 
the cooly women who were going that way towards @ 
coupe. I rushed towards the spot but could see 
nothing. I was bewildered. Ghosts do not play in’ day 
time! Nor was there anything ghostly: about it: ‘All 
the: women had got up on trees in all diréctions, They 
clapped their hands to- draw my attention, They 
pointed to a spot where the tiger lay. At last I‘under- 
stood: so by the signs. It was a thorny bysh ‘ preceded 
by a high boulder. Going near it, I began to walk on 
all fours keeping the gun ready. Inch by inch I went 


-near the top’and with the utmost caution I' raised my 


head very ‘slowly. Ah, there. he was. The hind part 
up to'the chest was visible. The head was within cover 
of the bush.:He was lying down, apparently unable 
to take cover on account of‘ exhaustion. I“ felt he was 
aware of my presence. His tail was moving up and” 
down, I took a good aim at his heart. The trigger 
was pulled and the report of the gun concluded a 
good business; the terror of the forest was dead. 





A HOMAGE TO BAPU FROM FAR-OFF. BRAZIL 


By KRISHNA KRIPALANI 


Wuen I came to this far-away land on the other side 
of the globe, where there is summer now when there 
is winter in India, I was curious to know what the 
people, the common intelligentsia, knew and felt about 
us, Indian people. I knew that there was a uniform 
pattern of knowledge about India which, thanks to our 
long subjection to alien rule, was common in almost 
all foreign countries, namely, that we were an ignorant, 
stupid people, poverty-and disease-ridden, steeped in 
superstition and religious intolerance, keeping company 
with tigers, snakes and naked fakirs. I was therefore 
surprised to find that the people, wherever we went, 
rot only reccived us with warm affection but even 
looked up at us with admiration. It was not difficult 
to discover the reason. We came from the land of 
Tagore and Gandhi, not legendary heroes of antiquity 
but flesh-and-blood creatures of the 20th century, who, 
in this age of moral frustration and violence, showed 
the way of harmony and peace. 

It is remarkable to what height these two men 
have raised the stature of India in foreign eyes— 
Gandhi more than Tagore, for life is bigger than 
literature and art. I am told that on the evening of 
January 30th when the news reached here of Baru’s 
assassination, common people on the gay boulevards 
of this city were seen to wipe tears from their eyes. 
Jt was the death not only of a famous Indian but of 
a great friend of humanity, whom every one could 
claim as his own. 

The common people sighed, wiped their eyes and 
went their way and soon forgot the tragedy. But the 
stir in the soul of Brazil] found more than transient 
expression in some very moving and beautiful poems 
written on Gandhiji. The best of them, composed on 
the very evening of the tragedy, was by . Cecilia 
Meireles, one of Brazil’s greatest poets. Her elegy has 
been translated into English and already published in 
India in the inaugural number of the newly started 
magazine United Asia. Fourteen thousand miles away 
from the scene of tragedy, the spirit of a poet, who 
kad never seen the victim, whispered in anguish : 
Saints die noiselessly, blessing their murderers. 


The last voice of concord returns to the silence of 
: the sky. 
The flowers of my tree are falling. I sce a loneliness 
come lo embrace me. 


Here is another poem, not so magnificent ag the 
cne by Cecilia Meireles from which-the above lines 
are qucted, but sincere and moving none the less and 
expressing the reaction of a younger generation, The 
author, Pereira Lima, is a young man, only 23 years 


old. Shy, sensitive and gentle-mannered, I found it a 
pleasure to converse with him. He wrote the poem 
soon after Gandhiji's death and included it in his book 
of verse, Mundo Futuro (Future World). The Eng- 
lish translation ‘is by a Brazilian friend, Professor 
Armando Soares. I have retained in the translation 
the spelling of Gandhi's name as used in the original 
poem. : 
—Embassy of India, Rio de Janeiro. 


GANDI 


January the thirtieth, 1948. 
Christ’s month and Mahomet’s flight... 


You died, Gandi, 

Forgiving your own slayer, 

Praying for us and for him loa... 
Longing for a world without violence, 
So that the Creator ‘ 
—Who made us in His image— 

Might recognize us. 


You wanted a world without arms, 
Believing like Bertrand Russell— 

“Only Kindness can save the world i” 
You knew that that at least was possible, 
Even if freedom were not... 

Perhaps you never believed 

In freedom... 

Everything holds us in thrall, 

All is inezorable fate. 

Lifs is doomed to die 

And even our baplismal name... 

You prayed for the unfaithful, the pessmists, 
For the hope of the world. 

For.a better world, oh brethren! 

For we live only by hope 

And hone, 

Like ‘the heavens above 

Encircles us everywhere. 


So that we may never kill again 
In that era of our dreams! 

And if man should kill again 

He would do so 

As a writer kills his characters ... 


So that the man who killed his own sister 
Because she was a prostitute 

May recall that the prostitute he obused 
Had sisters too, my brethren! 
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So that we may bare our heads 
Befare a prison 

Rathe- than before a church ! 
So thet we may never judge ! 
To pelge 

Brings blood, hate and war... 


You cied ... 

In the lowly shade of the outcast 
Through which men felt ashamed to pass. 
But cow the shade is become a light 

By waich man will for e’er see a ‘vision. 


You Ged... 

The imic you wore 

Was white and immaculate, 
Immarulate and white, 

A dove of’ peace, 

A symbol of the last good-bye. 


You cied... 1! 
Magician, seer, guide, mahatma, prophet ' 
Like saint, 

To tel Christ in the beyond: 
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“I also died‘jor men... 
To face God in Your glorious way.” 


You died... 

But you will always be a live example 

For us and the generations to come. 

You were reduced to ashes! 

Cast into the Ganges 

Like the spiit of Christ over the waters... 
Had you been buried 

Four flesh would have remained mtact, 
Mummified, as it were ; 

Even worms seeing your body 

Would have fasted, Gandi, 

In holy reverence to him 

Who longed so intensely 

As spirit ne’er did before, 

For peace on earth 

And goodwill towards all... 2 


—Prema Lima 


Rio. de Janeiro, 1948 
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THE AFRICAN EMPIRE OF THE NEW WORLD 
By G. L. SCHANZLIN 


One af the by-products of the French Revolution of 
1789 was the freeing of the Africans in the French 
portion of Haiti, the second largest of the Antillean 
islands. This liberation did not take place automati- 
cally, hcwever ; it was effected after long and bloody 
struggles of- the native-born Haitians against their 
colonial white masters as well as against the ensuing 
imperial system of Napoleon. 


Frarce finally lost the best part of her West 
Indian empire by sheer inability to protect it suffi- 
ciently, both by land and sea, due to her other 
commitments to.her opponents in Europe. If Napo- 
leon svld Louisiana, Haiti he lost in an unequal 
struggle with adverse political and economie condi- 
tions toe powerful even for his genius and mental 
energy. Later on, in President Boyer’s time, Haiti paid 
France for the confiscated plantations. 

Whas we know about this terrific struggle waged 
by Haiti for her independence seems to be largely 
based o: hearsay. From all accounts, the former 
slaves d.splayed reckless, fierce heroism under their 
leaders Toussaint Ouverture, Dessalines the “Tiger,” 
King Eenry Christopher, all former slaves, all full- 
blooded negroes. : 

The United States was too young a country to 
interfere England was sympathetic, and so there 


evolved finally the negro commonwealth of Haiti, a 
republic to begin with under L’Ouverture, a fantastic 
sort of empire under Jean Jacques Dessalines, anon 4 
kingdom under Christopher. It was not a very stable 
sort of politie fabric and perhaps is not today, except 
for the fact that it is the only nation of any size or 
importance founded by Africans which has to this day, 
at least in a measure, retained its independence from 
the political overlordship of ‘the white man. 

Legend has been busy, for a long time now, to 
heroize the elderly former. colonial groom: of horses 
of a French planter, Toussaint l’Ouverture, into what 
he in the very nature of things, and stripped from the 
incidents of, involuntary servitude, really was: @ 
master of men, a. born leader, a cautious statesman. 
It shows us also gigantic Jean Jacques Dessalines, a 
typical black, yet a sort of Black Knight, or at least 
a Percy Hotspur, a fighter if there ever was any. 

And King Christopher, or Christophe, another 
giant of Dahomoy or Fan stock, wearing himself out 
to bring his race on the island up to a point where 
they would no longer excite the contempt of the white 
races of the earth ; being legislator, secretary of com- 
mercé, warrior, general, judge and ruler, priest and 
prophet for hig race, building for his monument his 
chief fortress on a mountain top 3,000 feet high, still 





as amazing a piece of architecture as Quebée or Louis- 
burg. And then, having gone to the limit of human 
endurance, being vanquished after all by the stupidity 
and laziness of ex-slaves, dying by his own hand, 
through a golden bullet, as tradition has it. A titan, 
dying more gloriously than Napoleon, his great enemy; 
falling like a great oak, or like a giant silk cotton tree 
in a tropical hurricane. 

What a man! 

Economically and commercially considered, Huiti 
is one of the most favoured countries of the globe, a 
tropical island of great fertility. The republic of 
Haiti, sharing the island of that name with another 
republic of similar origin and race, the Dominion 
Republic, has played no unimportant part in the 
history of world commerce. ‘ 

It furnished the United States with coffee long 
before the time of Brazilian coffee-growing; it was 
famous for its sugar plantations long before the sugar 
industry of the neighbouring Cuba became important. 
With its 10,000 square miles it has a population of two 
and a half millions, while the Dominion Republic has 
a million and a quarter on about twice the same area. 
It has been made what it is by the labor of a popula- 
tion which is probably more homogeneous by this time 
than are great portions of the United States, with a 
common tradition, history, institutions and social 
customs considerably older than that of any American 
commonwealth west of the Alleghanies. 

From the view-point of human biography, the 
earlier Haitians stand out in that dim twilight of the 
stormy birth period of the nation in fantastic 
grandeur. Like their own voodoo, an African religion 
pure and simple, those revolutionaries could have 
been no commonplace stock figures challenging the 
humorous contempt of the whites. It would seem that 
they were negroes from Upper Guinea, rather than 
Bantus from Lower Guinea. They somehow, by the 
lucky accident of the French Revolution, and their 
own bravery, avoided the Suwanee River imbecilities 
of the United States negroes, with all the melo- 
dramatic plantation tomfoolery which down to very 
recent years has prevented the negroes in this country 
from finding themselves racially and __ politically, 
because it prevented their seeing themselves in & 


different light from that in which their former 
masters had been willing to see them. 

There are three continents which have sent 
streams of population to the Americas. In _ pre- 


historic times (pre-historic in the sense at least of pre- 
Columbian) Asia must have sent some of his races 
aeross the Pacific, perhaps the ancestors of both the 
older and later Peruvians, as also all the Nahuatl 
races of Mexico and the south-west with the bulk of 
the forebeayg of the Red Indians. Europe was the 
second large contributor in later moders times, contri- 
buting all the present leading races in North, Central 
and South America. The third continent, Africa, has 
had a much smaller share in peopling the New World 
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during the last four centuries, but its contrsbution wis 
not without its significance. 

While it is true that in North Amerca English 
and other European settlers almost suczeeded in 
making all the regions between the Rio Grande and 
the Arctic a white man’s country, the onc disturbing 
element which finally and signally prevent2d sueh al 
outcome was not the indigenous American tribes, but 
negroes brought as slaves from Africa. From the out- 
set, it will be well to take a somewhat different vicw 
of slayery than what has become, especially since the 
Civil War, the common view of that inst.tution. 

We have overlooked the fact that nct only the 
Africans in this country, with their desceidants, but 
also a large portion of the white population of North 
America, are descended from bond servants brought 
to this country under various types and degrees of 
social and economic servitude. Nor will it do to 
consider the position of the present negro population 
in any part of the two American continents merely on 
its racial side. The Africans transplanted to the 
western hemisphere, barring their temporary social 
servitude, should be considered in all thir bearing 
upon the political, social and economic conditions of 
any portion of American soi! where ther ancestors 
were brought, or where they may be living at present. 

No history of the United States that 2s worthy of 
the name of history will ever be written that does not 
take into full account the share which the Africans 
and their descendants have had in the bulding up of 
this republic. What is true of the United States is, of 
course, still more true of Mexico, of the West Indics, 
and also of large sections of the South American 
continent. * ; 

Here again it shouldbe said that the share which 
Africans with their descendants have iad in the 
political and social development of these regions is out 
of all proportion with the amount cf attention 
historians and politicians alike have given or are 
giving to this very important factor wuich negroes 
have been in the building up of commonwealths, 
civilisations and social systems of all the countries 
involved. 

To think of the black republic Haiti, for instance, 
as if its very history were tainted by the fact of the 
ancestors of this nation having becn in servitude, and 
that nearly 150 years ago, is absurd. No stigmas, 
either racial oy social, have tangible -valuc to at 
impartial observer of the history of men and of races, 
no matter where nor what they have been in the 
distant past. Such an impartial attitude will at IJcast 
safeguard the investigator from possible embarras:- 
ment if those inquisited should turn incuisitors into 
our own genealogies. 

During the century and a half after the time of 
Columbus, the New World was peopled from Latin 
Europe. The ‘West Indies were largely stripped of 
their native population, while Central and Souih 
America were subdued and nominally), at least, 
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beeame New Spain. During the period of the Anglo- 
Saxor expansion, from the taking of Jamaica by 
Crormmvell down to the Americ-Spanish War in 1893, 
the same thing was done on the North American 
continent: it was almost completely stripped of its 
native inhabitants.:As far as they survived, they were 
herded into the most inaccessible regions, minus legal 
rights, minus all the conditions under which they 
might have continued their separate tribal existence as 
minority groups. 


Whereas the whites succeeded in most regions of 
the North American continent south of the Rio 
Graace, they did not succeed in all of that region to 
make it a purely white man’s country. Nature hates a 
vacuum ; since the whites could not make a living in 
the sub-tropical regions in the West Indies, due to 
climmtie conditions, they were compelled to bring in 
people who were inured to the hardships of tropical 
conditions and able to perform the hard physiea] work 
that ‘vas necessary to build up a new civilization. 

What the West Indies would have become if 
negre slaves had not been brought in, is hard to say. 
On tke continent, in the strip of the present Gulf 
States of the Union it is at least an open question 
whether white people would have been able to produce 
the necessary means of life by agriculture. Rea] plan- 
tations producing the staples of trade—sugar, tobacco 
and sotton—would probably have been’ out of the 
question. 


Iz both cases, on the continent and in the islands 
of the American archipelago, essentially the same 
thing happened: races of African origin became the 
real crildren of the soil. By this time, some centuries 
after Lheir involuntary arrival, these Africans have 
becarte, perhaps in a larger sense than have. the 
whites. Americans, 

When attempts were made to solve the American 
negro question by the creation of the republic of 
Liberia in West Africa, it came to light that American 
negroes, slaves though they had been, had become 
immessurably differentiated from the African negroes, 
and tie colony of Liberia has not been a great success, 
either from the view-point of the re-imported 
Africens or from the view-point of the indigenous 
Africem tribes of the interior. The two groups are 
probatly as separate today, nearly a century after the 
foundiag of Liberia, as they ever have been. The 
negro problem in America, on the other hand, also 
remain3-as unsolved today as it ever has been. 

In the West Indies the case is different. Havana 


in Cuka has become a large city, a cosmopolitan city, 


with cver half a million inhabitants. But neither 
Cube, nor any other portion of the West Indies, will 
ever ke a white man’s country, not any more than 
Mississippi is a white man’s country. Politically 
speaking, yes, both Cuba and Mississippi are white 
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man’s courttries. Racially speaking, and in the long 
run, the countries and islands of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean, by sheer force of numbers, will never 
be the exclusive property of members of the Cuucasian 
race. Nature is against it, 

On the continent the process has been, and is, 
slower. What the negroes in Maiti, the mulattoes with 
negroes in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, achieved | 
in political independence, will be achieved in some 


~ Mearer or farther future by the American negroes and 


. 


mulattoes wherever and whenever political conditions 
will make that achievement possible. 

He would be a bold man who would venture to 
prophesy the existence of a chain of colored republics 
both north and south of the Gulf, that is to say 
republics where the prevailing color of the inhabitants 
would not be pure white, if white at all. Nevertheless 
the whole region—a!l of present Mexico, the American 
Gulf States, and all the West Indies—is today not any 
whiter than it was a hundred years ago, Perhaps far 
less so. 

The artificial separation between whites and blacks, 
in our Southerr States, has in no wise even begun to 
solve the negro problem ; it is merely postponing the 
solution, South of the Rio Grande, across the West 
Indies and the Caribbean, the color problem has 
never reached the acute state in which this problem 
remains to this moment in the United States. Secing 
that the negroes cannot be assimilated by the whites 
in this country, there remains only the other way out 
of the difficulty, separate political life for the two 
Taces with minority groups for whoever happeng to 
be in the minority in any given part of the country. 

The conditions under which the negroes of Haiti 
achieved their independence from their white masters 
may not again arise in any American region where 
negroes form a large majority of the population, but 
some other conditions may. How infinitely superior 
American negroes have become to African negroes 
came to light startlingly in the case of Liberia, 
referred to above, 

The rising tide of color may not be, and is not 
necessarily, a spectacular thing that lends itself easily 
to news-reels. But it probably is a tide, a silently 
forceful phenomenon, as silent and forceful as nature 
itself. Whatever is man-made, be it breakwaters or 
laws, will resist and does control the tides locally. 
They are mere palliatives, however, and in no wise 
do they actually regulate that tremendous array of 
forces in the physical universe on the one hand and in 
the development of the human race on the other. 
It has taken four centuries to repeople the Americas, — 
repeopling them with a great variety of races: the 
readjustment of the aspirations of these races, as to 
the bounds of their habitation—this withymany other 
related problems must find its solution in the 
future. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BANK AND [TS FUTURE 
Br MANKUMAR SEN 


Av the moment, a Mission on behalf of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development is 
on a visit to India. In view of India’s approach to the 
Bank for a loen to finance her urgent productive plans 
considerable -interest has been evoked in the circle of 
economics and industry as regards the scope and 
functions of this international institution. The fact 
that the question of International Bank Mission 
marked the beginning of budget session of the Indian 
Parliament a few days back is a further proof and 
indication of the keen interest our legislators are 
taking in this matter. Since India became self- 
governing this is the first attempt to raise foreign 
capital on a long-term basis for financing her imme- 
diate reconstruction and dévelopment requirement. It 
is a pleasure to us to notice that the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament were awakened to this 
vital question of rehabilitation of war-disrupted 
Indian economy. 

After the termination of the second World War 
India has achieved her much-struggled-for indepen- 
dence. Along with Independence the country has been 
partitioned and the sources and available finances of 
the country have been divided between two opposite 
camps. At an interim budget placed before the Central 
Legislature eight months after the attainment of free- 
dom the financial position was reviewed and despite 
all efforts at austere spending and tightening of the belt 
the budget disclosed a huge deficit, The then Finance 
Minister did not try to bridge the gap and instead left 
it conveniently to be carried forward. Meanwhile the 
problem of refugees’ resettlement was assuming alarm- 
ing proportions and a huge expenditure on that 
account was urgently called for. Added, to it was the 
costly programme of ‘prohibition’ and abolition of 
zemindaries initiated by the provinces in accordance 
with the policy of the Congress. Railways, Port Trusts 
and Public Works equipments not being repaired or 
renewed during the war years, the demand on this 
accBunt too became increasingly pressing and high... At 
the outset of the, current financial year and soon after 
the last budget, the price-level of commodities started 
rising further. The over-all picture, was extremely dis- 
appointing. Series of conferences, both governmental 
and non-governmental, were held to devise ways and 
means to counteract the, evil forces of ‘inflation,’ _ The 
provinces were ealled ‘upon not to count upon " any 
» Central grant for their programmes of ‘prohibition’ 
and abolition of zemindaries. Development projects 
not likely to yield immediate results were abandoned. 
The rate of interest having been reduced to 24 per cent 
the Government Loans received a cold response. In the 
field of exchange an unprecedented crisis raised its 
head and due to shortage of dollar India was scriously 
handicapped along with some other nations. The 
International Monetary Fund was approached for 


exchange facilities in respect of hard currencies, and 
from disclosures made in the Parliament 2y Hon'ble 
Dr. John Matthai in course of his reply te the ques- 
tion .of India’s proposal to borrow from the Inter- 
national Bank we find that a loan of 80 miLion dollars 
Was accommodated to India by the Icternational 
Monetary Fund. 

But this was only a short-term finanec obviously 
for meeting current expenditure on food and other 
requirements. India’s present proposal, we h_ve already 
pointed out, is for long-term finance. Alhough Dr. 
Matthai was not in a position to say exactl- for which 
of the development projects India solicited the Bank’s 
pid, his statement revealed that prominent among those 
were projects for reclamation of 10 million acres of 
waste but cultivable land, for the sinkirg of tube- 
wells, development of fisheries, purchasicg of loco- 
motives, ships and hydro-electrie equipments. These 
fields of investment, we must remember, are Jess attrac- 
tive to private capital in view of the fact that invest- 
rent required in them is large, return on capi-al invested 
is small and uncertain and thirdly, thers is every 
prospect of Government’s intervention or sontrol. As 
such, these are the most appropriate fields for the 
proposed Bank’s aid being employed uscfully, An 
influential weekly of Bombay has referred to another 
advantage that . 


“The fact that the Bank has lent mnds to 4 
member country may help infuse a certzin amount 
of confidence in private capital in foreign countries 
to invest in the borrowing country. Foo it knows 
that the Bank will lend to a member ccuntry oly 
‘after fully satisfying itself about the readiness of 
the latter to take effective measures <0 promots 
economic and financial stability, to eliminate dis- 

; criminating restrictions which impede tae flow of 
private capital and otherwise to create conditions 
which will attract private investment.’* 

The visit of the I. B. Mission is >articularly 
opportune in so far as it coincides with the 2nunciation 
of much-speculated Truman Doctrine. This Four-point 
Truman ‘Plan’ envisages a new role for irternational 
capital in its now-famed Point Four and surports to 
solve the dilemma of democratic capitalist enterprise. 
Mr. Truman has discarded the idea ‘02 economic 
imperialism and has pronounced that tle present 
doctrine | is ‘a co-operative enterprise in which all 
nations work together through the United Mr ationg and 
its specialised agencies.’ Dean Acheson, the newly- 
appointed Secretary of State, said in his first Press 
Conference that India is an obvious country for help 
of the sort envisaged i in President Truman’s Point Four. 
Later. Mr. John J. McCloy, President of the Inter- 
national Bank, commenting on this famous Point Four 
said in a Press Conference that “India ‘Icoks good.” 
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Mr. MeCloy further pointed out that the Bank has a 
‘sabs:antial mission’ in India. Actually the Bank’s India 
Mission is the largest ever sent into the field of the 
Bans. The U. S. has major contributions to the Bank 
and the Bank’s Chief Engineering Advisor and some 
othe- high-ranking officials are also American. 
Nazcrally, without prejudicing the sovereign status of 
the Bank, the Bank’s India Mission cannot afford to 
igncre Truman’s Point Four that advocates assistance 
for -2construction and development of undeveloped oT 
unde~-developed countries of the world. In his famous 
article published in the Engineering News Record, Mr. 
McCloy also has said: 

“The World Bank is not unlike the normal 
landing agency which aims to make Joans that vill 
ce repaid. The loans in this case have the purpose 
cl reviving and promoting the-economies of the 
member countries.”* 

In its Charter one of the’ main objectives of the 
Bans has been defined as follows: 

“To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
rent of territories of members by facilitating the 
icvestment of capital for productive purposes 
iaeluding the restoration of economies destroyed or 
cSrupted by war, the reconversion of productive 
fecilities to peace-time needs, and the encourage- 
rent of the development of productive facilities 
zed resources in less developed’ countries.” 

The threefold functions of the Bank are stated 
to te: (a) Rehabilitation of war-devastated areas ; 
(b) facilitating the transition of war-economy of 4 
coursry to peace-economy, and (c) advancement of the 
under-developed countries of the world. For the 
achicvement of these objects the Bank is equipped 
with considerable financial resources. The authorised 
capctal stock of the Bank is 10 billion dollars divided 
intc 100,000 shares of 100,000 dollars each subscribed 
by the Bank’s members. The Bank, it may be noted, 
mar make .or facilitate loans to its member countries 
under three different methods. Firstly, the Bank may 
mak= loans out of its own paid-up capital, reserve 
find, etc. Secondly, the Bank may guarantee in whole 
cr -2 part loans made by privaie investors through 
usual investment channels. In the third place, the 
Bark may make or participate in direct Joans out of 
funds raised in the market of a member or otherwise 
kor-awed by the Bank. 

During these three years of its existence, the Bank 
las operated within the “walls of Europe only. In the 
second year the loans made by the Bank were~250 
mil fon dollars to France and 195 million dollars to the 
Netherlands—in all 445 million dollars. The Third 
Annial Report, just published, shows that during the 
per.od covered by this Report, loans advanced by the 
Bamx were as follows: Denmark 40 million dollars, 
Luzsmbourg 12 million dollars, Chilean Government 
16 million dollars, Four Dutch Shipping Companies 
12 nillion dollars. | 
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Stressing the need for proper utilization of the 
Bank’s loans, Mr. McCloy in his article, earlie: 
mentioned, says: 

“The loans must stimulate production in orde: 
to promote broad economic recovery. Production ir 
each country has two objectives: First, to fulfi 
domestic requirements, and second, to build ur 
surpluses for shipment abroad in exchange fo! 
essential imports. The Bank aims to assist, its mem- 
ber countries by financing their purchases of needec 
outside goods, with the stipulation that purchases mus: 
be for items that will increase the member’s owr 
productive power. The resulting increased produce 
tion will enable the member either to Satisfy ¢ 
greater part of its domestic demands, thereby 
reducing the need for imports; or it will make 
available additional goods for export, increasing 
the country’s ability to pay for purchases made 
outside its borders. In either case adequate produc- 
tion is the key to bringing the country’s economy 
into better balance and to promoting an inereased 
standard of living.’ 

The international demand for new capita] from 
the Bank has been almost exclusively for dollars. 
Referring to this the Hconomist pointed out recently 
that 

“The Bank’s, dollar- resources are _ severely 
limited. It collected about 750 millon in dollar 
subscriptions from the United States and other 
member countries. In addition it mobilised another 
$250 million by last year’s issue of bonds in the 
American capital market. It has to date made loans 
of slightly over $500 millions Since its dollar 
resources cannot be allowed to rin down completely, 
the remaining scope for dollar loans is modest.” 
We understand Economist’s wibutes to the Bank’s 

activities and sympathy and alertness for its encumr 
bered dollar position. But what we do not understand 
is that why the Bank did not so far think it wise to 
extend its interests beyond the shores of Europe. 


We, however, will continue to hope that the Bank 
to justify its existence and international status, must 
henceforth take active interest in Asian countries, In 
the third Annual Report such noble sentiments are 
traceable. The Bank from now on must act up to those 
ideals and objectives. An unduly cautious, conservative 
and partisan outlook has marked the United Nasions 
and its satellites, of which the International Bank may 
be recognised as one. And it was this disastrous policy 
that Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, 
condemned time and again in the special session of the 
Security Council addressed by him. An unusually 
heavy responsibility has devolved upon the India 
Mission of the Bank. India’s, by the way, is the first 
application for the Bank’s loan from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. India has suffered no less than Europe 
in the devastating second World War and its after- 
math. War-torn India deserves no less care and atten- 
tion. India’s case is the acid-test for the Bank’s honesty 


of purpose. e« : : 
Springfield, Ohio 
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PRESENT SITUATION AND BUDDHISM* 


rf 
Ler us pondet alittle about the present situation 
of the world. Is it commendable? We are here on the 
occasion of a jubilee festival. Indeed we all desire 
jubilation, But: 

“Ko nu haso kim anando 

niccam ‘pajjalite sat?’ 

“When all is ever ablaze what is there to laugh or 
to be joyous about?” 

What a deplorable state ! Who could ever imagine 
it even in one’s dream? And is it not that every one 
of us feels it very strongly. Indeed “pitud mohama- 
yim pramada-madiram unmattabhutam jagat” ‘having 
drunk the dangerous wine of ignorance the world has 
now gone mad.” — 

But how has it happened? Certainly not owing to 
the action of the uneducated for they are quite 
ignorant. And I can tell you that even if you succeed 
by any means in convening an assembly of all the 
uneducated, past, present and future, and they put 
their heads together for hundreds of years, it will be 
impossible for them even to imagine—far less to do— 
the evils done to the world by the modern educated 
people. Some blame here Science. But certainly 
Science can in no way be blamed: By fire you can do 
both, cook your food and burn down one’s house. 
Here the fire does not call out to the man thus, ‘Come 
O man, do not cook the food with me, but set me 
to that house. Similarly it is certainly not Science 
that is to be blamed but the scientists who direct its 
wrong application. Is it not true that the proper appli- 
cation of Science has been of immense good for all 
kinds - of beings, and not for human _ beings 
merely‘? Everyone should, therefore, remain ever 
thankful to the trend of modern education, that leads 
to the ever-growing researches and discoveries in the 
domain of sciencé. 

But how is it that the modern education is now 
being used for the utter destruction of the world, 
there being nowhere any shadow of svastz and santi. 
Considering this I was often thinking that had I been 
in power I would have at once stopped the education 
that has brought about the extinction of humanity. 

But where is the disease? Let me tell you frankly 
that the malady from which the entire world is sufler- 
ing terribly has obviously entered into the marrow, 
but in order to cure it you are simply applying 
ointment on the outward skin only. But before start- 
ing treatment one must know what the real disease is, 
there must be diagnosis by a really experienced medical 
man. There are two classes of physicians, new and 
old. And there are also two kinds of drugs, prepared 
iu modern and old systems. That you have special 
attachment to the former is quite evident. So long 


you have been trying only the first type of physicians’ 


as well as medicines to the utter negligence of the 
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latter. "But what has been the’ effect? Does the 


disease increase or decrease day by day” No reply 
is necessary, as we all see it with our owa eyes. Yet, 
never do we hear from you anything a2out the old 
school of physicians or their medicines. Lut is it true 
that all things that are old or ancient los their value 
or merit? Nobody knows how old the sun is, yet, 
who will say that the sun is ever deprived of its heat 
and light ? 

I am fully alive to my deficiency and shortcomings 
and to the gravity and perplexity of ~he - problems 
with which we are everywhere faced, ami, in fact, I 
consider myself nothing but a pigmy, and as such tco 
good to do any good or suggest a marvellous cura, 
Yet following the footsteps of ancient sages, J am 
emboldened to point out unmistakably th: diseasc and 
the medicine thereof. It is, however, ne-er suggusted 
that you are here advised simply to follaw the sagrs 
blindly. Far from it. Apply your reascns as far 2s 
you can, and if and when you are sat.sfied, and I 
believe, as men of reason you will re satisfied, 
you are to act upon it. Let a man think whatever he 
likes, I shall speak out aloud that the disease we are 
talking about and the world is suffering frem is nothing 
but the. inordinate desire for worldly enjoyments, 
known in a nutshell in our country as kama (desire). 

All our religion, literature and philoscohy point to 
it in one voice, just as all waters flow tovards the sea. 
In this connection, let us first of all take on instance 
from Buddhism. As you all know, Maravijaya (the 
conquest of the tempter) depicted so beautifully in 
the Buddhist texts, Lelitavistara and Euddhacharita, 
is a most significant incident in the life of the Buddha. 
Indeed as the means of nirvana or of all sorts of well- 
being it is to be regarded as the central print not only 
of Buddhism, but also of all the prine-pal religions 
and philosophical systems of India. We slLoukl remem-~ 
ber that it is only after his triumph over Alara and 
never before it, that Gautama Buddha became the 
Buddha. Obviously the conquest of fara is here 
symbolical. What is then here the symbulized sense ? 
What is it that stood in the way of the Euddha’s final 
realization ? What was in fact that he ecnquered and 
thus became free ? It is nothing but ‘kara or trishna 
(desire) referred to above. Considering its terrible 
consequences, no name better than Mzra, literally 
meaning ‘death’, can be applied to it. Ii is therefore 
very significant and most appropriate. Taanks to the 
writers of the Buddhist literature who frst used the 
word therein. If religion is that from wnich there is 
the accomplishment of exaltation and supreme good* 
and undoubtedly it is so, it holds good not only in 
regard to all the true religions of India bet also of the 
world at large. No religion or good acticn is possible 
without the control of kama, and no better instance 
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can be cited than the last two World Wars which have 
’ turned amen into beasts as we see with our own eyes. 
Familisrity often breeds contempt, and I am afraid, 
the caz= will not be different, if one is here reminded 
of a few lines of the Bhagavad-Gita (II 36-37, 43) : 

“Kama is the root cause of all sorts of evil and 
as sichitisthe formidable enemy. It drives one a8 
if br force to commit sin even involuntarily. This 
eneny is therefore to be killed, though it is very 
dificult to do so.” 

How even the secular literature of our country is 
saturated with this idea may briefly be illustrated from 
two of the dramas of Kalidasa. In the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntcla the first union of the king with Sakuntala 
was effected simply by the impulse of kama and conse- 
quently it was cursed bringing about their separation. 
Then in the hermitage of the sage Maricha which was 
a tapacsiddhi-kshetra (field of success in austerity), 
the minds of both of them were purged of all impuri- 
ties of kama and their second union was a real one 
and as such full of bliss. Similarly in the Kumara- 
sambhava, another work of Kalidasa, Pravati’s attempt 
to wm Siva (the Auspicious One) with the help of 
Madana, (Cupid) or Kama, failed utterly and it is 
only when Madana was burnt to ashes that she suc- 
ceeded in realizing Him. From the very beginning 
Indians were so deeply convinced of the ruinous conse- 
quence of kama that they tried their best to keep 
their minds detached from worldly enjoyments as far 
as the- could, giving rightly the higher place to 
spiritual advancement. 

Eaying rightly given the higher place to spiritual 
edvancoment the Indian teachers tried every means 
they ceuld find out for keeping their minds detached 
trom +orldly enjoyments that bring about evil conse- 
quences. To give only a few examples from the philoso- 
phical or religious speculations of our teachers the 
following few words may be said. In Buddhist 
philosophy such terms as Vijnanavada and Sunyavada, 
or puagalanaivatmya (non-substantiality) and dharma- 
nairaizzya (non-substantiality of things) are well- 
known. What is the purpose of propounding these 
theories ? Nothing but the complete eradication of 
kama. As regards kama there must be two things, its 
subjest and object. But in fact, the existence of none 
cf them can be shown, as they declare with their strong 
grounds that anything, external or internal, that 
appears to us as existing, is, in reality, unreal, just like 
the imaginary town in the sky (gandharvanagara). To 
be verr brief, the following words may be quoted here 
with svecial reference to sunyatavada : 

*One who believes in the void is not attracted 
by worldly things, because they are unsupported. 
He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast down 
by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his glory, 
nor does he shrink from lack of glory. Scorn does 
nct make him hide, nor does praise win him over ; 


he eels attached neither to pleasure, nor does he . 


Jes! aversion to pain. . .” 


Tre whole religious literature of India, supported 
variously by its different systems of philosophy is full 
of this idea of abandonment of kama which is for the 
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immense good for not only of this country but for the 
world at large. It will be suicidal if we neglect and 
forget it, specially when we are born in this land. 

None should think that this is meant for the 
renunciation of the world and retirement in a forest. 
None should think it even in one’s dream. Remember, 
it was Arjuna who wanted to give up his kingdom and 
live the life of a beggar. But what was the advice of 
Shri Krishna to him ? It is this: 


Tasmat tvam uitistha yaso labhasva 

jitva satrun bhunksva rajyam samriddham. 

“Therefore, do you arise and win glory ; having 
sonauerd the enemies enjoy your affluent king- 

Om, 

Let me strike a note of warning. If the dangerous 
tide of inordinate desire is not checked somehow, and 
it is not that it is not possible, our ruin is inevitable. 

Let me row speak a few words as proposed before 
with regard to the Sautrantikas. Why are they so 
called ? Yasomitra says in his Abhidharmakosavyakhya 
(B. B., p. 12): 

“Ye sutrapramantka na tu 
sastragramanikas te soutrantikah.” 
“Those who hold the sutras as their authority 
and not the sastras* are Sautrantikas,” 

It is owing to this fact that the Sautrantikas hold 
the name as they reject the authority of the AbAd- 
dharmas of the Sarvastivadins, for according to them, 
those Abhidharmas are far from the sayings of the 
Buddha. 

As quite clear, the word Sautrantika is originally 
from sutra and anta, the former meaning a particular 
portion of the Buddhist scripture. But what does the 
word anta mean here? Some say in such cases it does 
not convey any'special sense, as it is said in Pali suttam 
eva sutianto. (See Childer’s Pali-English Dictionary). 
The explanation is not quite satisfactory. In such cases 
the word anta in Sanskrit lexicons means ‘ascertain- 
ment’ or definite settlement. Cf. Vedanta, Raddhanta 
and Siddhanta (established conclusion). Sutranta there- 
fore actually means that which is definitely ascertained 
of the sutras. 

That later on, in fact, no distinction was made 
between a sutra and a sutranta is quite clear from the 
following line of the Sikshasamuchchaya (p. 59). Here 
the author himself intending to quote a sutranta 
actually quotes a sutra (Akshayagarbhasutra)} and not 
any sufranta, as he should have done. 

The Sautrantika School is said to have been 
founded by Kumaralata of Taxila. The original works 
of this school are hardly accessible, but no doubt once 
it contained a great variety of philosophical construc 
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* As regards the Sastra one may be referred to ‘the "“Madhyantae 
vibhagasutrabhasyatika, Calcutta Oriental Series, p. Li. Generally in 
such cases the speeches of the Buddha are sutras and the writings on 
them by prominent teachers are sastras. 

jf Apare’ pi mahanto ‘narthah 

sutrantesuktah yatha tavad 
akasogarbhasutre, 

But this work is actually quoted bere as eutra 
sutronta, 


end not 4 





tions. Much of the Sautrantika views may be known 
from the Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu and _ its 
vyakhya, for though he was a Vaibhasika and mostly 
(prayena) followed that school in the book he had 
much sympathy with the Sautrantikas and later on he 
himself adopted the yogachara attitude himself bein, 
the author of some important books of this school. 

Like the Vaibhashikas the Sautrantikas are also 
realists, the main difference between them being that 
according to the latter the external world is not 
perceived, as hold the Vaibhashikas, but is to be 
known by inference. It is not that they do not accept 
its existence at all, on the contrary they do so, though 
not in the-same way. For, they say, it cannot be 
maintained, as done by the Vijnanavading holding 
that there is only consciousness (vijnana), for without 
the object of it there is no possibility of it itself. 
Therefore it must be accepted that there is the exis- 
tence of the external world. As shown by the Vijnana- 
vodins (see Vimsika) atoms cannot be supported, and 
in that case owing to their absence and consequently 
to that of an object made of them anyhow one will 
have to admit by inference the existence of the 
external things, otherwise there can in no way be 
consciousness of the things around us, which we cannot 
deny, ' 

One of the most important and remarkable 
thoughts of the Sautrantikas is their theory of conti- 
nuum (santati) of a person or a thing. What it is and 
how it is, nowhere is described better than in the 
Milindapanha (p. 40)* from which we take the 
following : 

The king said, ‘He who is born, Nagasena, does 
he remain the same or becomes another ?’ 

‘Neither the same nor another’ 

‘Give me an illustration’ 

‘Now what do you think, O king? You were 
once a baby, a tender thing and small in size, lying 
flat on your back. Was that the same as you who 
are now grown up ?”’ 

‘No. That child was one, I am another.’ 

If you are not that child, it will follow that 
you had neither mother nor father, no ! nor teacher. 
You cannot be taught either learning or behaviour, 
or wisdom. What, great king | Is the mother of the 
embryo in the first stage different from the mother 
of the embryo in the second stage, or the third or 
the fourth ? Is the mother of the baby a different 
person from the mother of the grown-up man? Is 
the person who goes to school one, and the same 
when he has finished his schooling another? Is it 
one who commits a crime, another who is punished 
-by having his hands and feet cut off ?’ 
ioe not, But what would you, Sir, say to 

The elder replied : ‘I should say that I am the 
same person, now I am grown up, as I was when 
I was a tender tiny baby flat on my back. For all 
these states are included in one by means of this 


body. (Imam eva kayam nissaya sabbe te cka- 
samgahitati). 


He gives another illustration : . 


‘Suppose a man, O king, were to light a lamp, 
would it burn the night through ? 


* Eng. tr. Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XXXV, pp. 63 £, 
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Yes, it might do so.’ 

‘Now, is it the same flame that urns in the 
first een of the night, Sir, and in tle second?’ 

€ oe 

‘Or the same that burns in the second watch 
and in the third?’ . 

‘No’ 

‘Then is there one lamp in the first watch, and 
another in the second and another in the third ? 

‘No. The light comes from the same lamp all 
the night through.’ : 

‘Just so, O king, is the continuity of a person 
or thing (dhammasantat?) maintained. One comes 
into being, another passes away; and the rebirth 
is, as it were, simultaneous (apubbam acaariman viya 
sandahati). Thus neither as the same ncr as another 
does a1 man go to the last phase cf his seli- 
conciousness.’ 

Still another illustration : 

It is like milk which when once taken from 
the cow, turns, after a lapse of time first to curds, 
and then from curds to butter, and then from butter 
to ghee. Now would be right to say that the milk 
was the same thing as the curds, or the butter, or 
the ghee ?’ 

‘Certainly not; but they 
of it? 

‘Just so, O king, is the continuity of a person 
or a thing is maintained. One comes into being, 
another passes away, and the rebirth is, as it were. 
simultaneous. Thus neither as the sume nor as 
another does a man go on to the last rhase of his 
self-consciousness.’ 

In passing, one thing may be observec here. The 
Sautrantikas are said to have two schools (ébhidharma- 
kosavyakhya ; IV. 186), one known by the same name, 
Sautrantikas and the other was called as Darstantikas 
in the Vibhasa. The reference to the Sautrantikas ag 
such in the Vibhasa is extremely rare. One may there- 
fore think that only the Darstantikas were known to 
the Commentary. The history of this school .s, however, 
rot yet quite clear. It is therefore natural to 
establish some relation between the name and the 
work of Kumaralata, Dristanta-pankti “Levi, JA, 
July-September, 1927, pp. 95-127). One may demand 
if the Darstantikas characterise them by the employ- 
ment of similes, as said in Tibetan, according to which 
there is no difference between the Sautrantikas and 
Darstantikas. However, the sense of the worl dristania 
is not yet established with certainty. One may think 
that the word dristanta may imply here some opposi- 
tion to the scripture. But what dristentas are meant 
here ? Certainly they are not other than the traditional 
ones, And one may think them to be such cs we have 
before us in the Milindapanha referred to s3ove. 

This continuum of persons and things is not quite 
new to Buddhism, but is already well-known in the 
Sankhya system as the Theory of “Transformation 
(parinamavada), only with this difference =hat while 
in Buddhism the continum is universal, i is all in 
the Sankhya excepting only the spirit, their maxim 
being : ° 
'  “Kshanaparivartino hi bhava rite chitsal teh.” 

“Things withy the exception of the spirit 

i change every moment’ : 


are produced out 
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We may also remember here in this connection the 
system of the Jain philosophy which, too, supports the 
theory of transformation just like the Sankhya. 

New this question of continuum is involved with 
thas o: the universal flux or -momentariness (kshana- 
bhange), for if you admit a thing to be in a fixed form, 
jt can mn no way be continuous. Either it must be fixed 
or vorztinuous, never both fixed and continuous. On 
the following grounds one must admit that whatever 
is exisent is momentary. Says the author of the 
Mahaynnasuiralankara (XVIII. 82-83) : 

We hold that all that is compound (samskrita) 
is Instuntaneous. But how is it so? Because otherwise 
nothinz can function. For function is that which is in 
+ an w2interrupted continuity (prabandhena vrittih 
pravritiih). And it cannot be justified if there are not 
every moment, origination and suppression (utpada 
and nirodha) alternately. If, however, one says that 
hating remained for a time a thing by the suppression 
of the preceding moment and the origination of the 
sucteeling moment the function goes on in an un- 
intemcpted continuity, this cannot be accepted. For 
after <hat there will be no function as there is no 
continuity. Nor is it possible that it itself will be its 
cause. Nor is to be found there any other cause. It 
mist therefore be admitted that in every moment 
someting comes into being on account of its own 
causs that precedes it. In this way a thing that is 
procuzed but does not continue to be cannot remain 
in a different time. i. 

Azain, if it is said that we do not say that a thing 
which. is already produced- is going to be produced 
again. in that case a cause would indubitably be 
required. But what we say is this: that which is 
prodused will after some time be suppressed and not 
just 3 it is produced. But what is it on account of 
which will it be suppressed ? It cannot be maintained 
that .t is the same cause as of the origination. For 
org:mtion and suppression are mutually contradictory 
sxd rowhere it is found that the causes of contradictory 
things are the same, as of heat and cold, or the sun 
and sade. 

Aloreover, if the instantaneousness of a thing is 
rct eecepted there will be contradiction with the 
sc-iprare ‘(agama), ag well as with the mental percep- 
tion cf the yogins. For things are said by the Bhagavat 
acd so if they are not instantaneous his statements 
turn to be false. The yogins also in their meditation 
of the appearance and disappearance of things realize 
tke suppression of things every moment. How can it 
be reconciled if instantaneousness of things be not 
accepted ? tf 

(ne may suppose that a thing after its production 
remains for some time. But how does it remain so? 
Does it remain itself, quite independent of anything 
else, or with theehelp from some other thing? The 
frss cannot be justified. Why ? Because afterwards it 
does not remain by itself. And why is it not able to 
reingin at the end by itself? Because there must be 
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some cause for remaining so. But it is not to be found 
there. It may, however, be argued that owing to the 
absence of the cause of destruction it remains and 
when the cause of destruction arises it is destroyed 
as the blackness of an unburnt jar disappears by the 
fire as it is well-known. But it is not right, because it 
is not to be found there. For there is no cause even 
afterwards. But is it not said that the blackness of 
an earthen pot is destroyed by the contact of fire—a 
jact which is well-known to all? But it can differently 
be explained. Here the fire simply produces a dissimilar 
continuum of blackness, and we see that by the 
contact of fire a dissimilar continuum of the 
blackness is produced, not the total discontinuum of 
any function. Similarly when one boils water by the 
contact of fire, that water becomes gradually less and 
Jess till finally it is so small that at the end it dis- 
appears altogether. Here the disappearance of the 
water is not on account of the- contact with 
the fire once-for all. Nor is it reasonable that 
a thing that has come into being should continue 
to remain,* owing to the absoluteness of its character- 
istics (lakshanaikantyat). The characteristic of a com- 
pound thing is its transiency, as said by the Bhagavat. 
So if a thing does not pass away as soon as it is pro- 
duced, there will not be its transiency for some time 
however small it may be. Therefore the characteristic 
of the transiency referred to above must be taken as 
opposed. 'oyw ft 

One may argue saying that if every moment, a new 
thing is produced there will be no recognition 
(pratyabhijnana) pointing out “it is that.’ But it is 
not so. For quite possible is there the recognition on 
account of the similarity of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding moments just like the flames of a lamp.t Thus 
the recognition is owing to the similarity and not to 
the actual-presence of the thing. But how can it be 
known? By suppression (nirodhatah). If a thing 
remains in the same state no suppression is possible, 
because it is that very thing. 

Besides, some transformation (parinama) of a 
thing is also noticed at the end. Transformation is 
alteration, and if that transformation of things, either 
internal or external, does not begin at first it cannot 
be known at the end. Therefore the transformation 
starts at the very beginning, it spreads gradually and 
becomes manifest at the end just like the milk in the 
state of curd. As long as the transformation is very 
subtle it is not ascertained. 

Yet, every moment there is a change, and one 
must accept the instantaneousness of things. 

Again, if a thing does not change every moment ' 
it cannot have its particular weight or measure, a small 
boy cannot grow a young man. And if you admit one’s 
growth, it will be useless, for without that change it 





* In the text & xead kasyachid avasthanam for kasyachid’ asthanam, 
p. 150, 1. 17, 
According to Chincse, Skt. Meayakerapalakavet. But what does 


polaka mean here ¥ 


Ar the time ¢ 


‘the theory : 
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will remain in the same state, and without further 
growth no increment is possible. 

Take again, for instance, some other thing such as 
a river or a tank. or a pool. Water is seen there 
sometimes dried or increased to some extent, It would 
be impossible if every moment there is no change, as 
nothing is found afterwards to account for it. The wind 
naturally moves, it becomes violent or is extremely 
slow. This cannot be justified if it remains always in 
the same state without a constant change. 

Here ‘a question may be put to the opponent to 
‘You admit the impermanency of things, 
but why do you not also admit their instantaneous- 
ress ?” 

‘Because no difference whatsoever is ever noticed 
of them every moment.’ 

‘But why in those cases in which instantaneousness 
is well-known, as for instance, the flames of a lamp 
in the’r unwavering state, do you not accept their 
non-instantaneousness, as the difference of the flames 
is not noticed ?” 

‘Because it is not noticed there afterwards as 
before? LAL | 

. Furthermore, the Buddhists ieolacs very boldly 
that whatever is existent is momentary (yat sat iat 
kshanikam) for it is shown that existence consists in 
casual efficiency (arthakriyakarita). And this casual 
efficiency is possible only in two ways either in suc- 
cession or in simultaneity. Nor is it possible of @ 
permanent or a non-fiuxional thing, all existents are 
therefore to be admitted as momentary. Here they 
argue : Why is it that a thing which is not momentary 
has no efficiency ? 


——— 10: 
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Because it does not stand the following ex _mina- 
tion: when according to you, a non-luxional thing 
produces its present efficiency has it then ako the 
capacity of producing the past as well as the future 
cficiency or not? If the former, it is rot reascnable. 
For if it has that capacity it must pr:duce alo the 
past as well as the future efficiency at ~he same time. 
Because a thing that is capable of dcng somathing 
must do it at the very time as the totulity of causes 
produces its effect. But it is impossible. If the latter, 
it will never produce it at all. Because the effziency 
has in its train only the capacity, and that whic. does 
not effect anything in anytime it must 12 taken as in- 
capable of producing it, as a piece of stone for the 
production of a sprout. Nor does it, in producizrg the 
present efficiency, produce’ also the pact and future 
efticiency. If it is however said that wif the h Ip of 
a co-operant (sahakarin) in a definite succession & 
non-unfluxional thing will also produce tke past c3 well 
as the ‘future efficiency, it cannot be raintaincl. 


In this way and on a great numer of emilar 
grounds these Buddhist teachers establisa their heory 
of instantaneousness, which, as said above, is inally 
meant to help one in removing the incrdinate ‘esire 
for worldly enjoyment or kama. 


On these as well as some other similer grouns the 
Sautrantikas as in the course of Mahayarasutrala nkara 
(XVIII) establish the instantaneousness «f things This 
is found also in other works, specially Ci later rigin, 
there being a great controversy between: he two 2ppo- 
rent parties, represented particularly by the Bucshists 
end Naiyayikas discussing the whole theory of lux. 





By 8. C. SEN GUPTA 


first ships began to traverse the sea 
pulling out from,/Egypt and from the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf,/from/Southern Arabia, and from the seacoast 
of India, and caravans along the land routes, it was 
evident that provision had to be made for the accom- 
modation and protection of armies of merchants, 
Indians, Babylonians, Egyptians and others. So we 
find along these ancient trade routes caravanserais 
sprung up. ‘These merchants had, during - their tem- 
porary sojourn, food and shelter in these caravanserais 
—the hotels of these early days. With the general 
improvement in economic conditions and the expan- 
sion of trade, the public inns began to make their 
appearance, and by the fifteenth century the inn was 
a distinct branch of business enterprise. During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inns 
sprang up everywhere as a result of .the increased 
activity in commerce and industry. By the end of the 
eighteenth century they were to be found in all towns 
and villages, 


Bont or re 
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With improvement in the means of sranspor-.ation 
and communication and with the increase in -ravel 
the old inns had to make way for a new tyre of 
establishment, namely, the hotel of ths nine eenth 
and twentieth centuries. The term ‘Hotel began io be 
used about 100 years ago when travellers ay railw.y re- 
quired board and accommodation. Round spout the fifties 
of the last-century France exerted a dis“inct inflaence 
cn hotel enterprise generally, and since the eighties 
the United States of America with her gant hot-ls of 
five hundred rooms and more has also come in .s5 an 
influencing factor. The growth of the ho-el movament 
was gradual during the 19th century, brt rapid after 
1900. While at present a European hol witl five 
hundred rooms is considered large, the a-erage szte of 
hotels has been on the increase in the Jnited £ tates 
until at present an hotel with one thous-nd roors or 
more is not at all unusual. ° 

In North America, there are 39 hotes with moms 
with over 1,000 each and 8 over 2,000 cach. W Idorf 
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Astoria, the largest and most luxurious hotel in the 
worlc, it is said, made an’ income of £4,125,000 during 
the last war. 

he people of India are not hotel-minded yet. 
The industry had not been recognised by the autho- 
rities or the veople, with the result that we lagged 
behird many countries. Whereas in the past our hotel 
clientele could be numbered in hundreds today it is 
counted in thousands. Taking the term “catering” to 
refer ic the provision of food, lodging and similar 
services outside the domestic hearth, it can be said to 
have grown sieadily in importance during the last 
20 years ; the number in the trade have increased by 
25 per cent. Although it is difficult to foretell national 
habits in days to come, it would seem very probable 
that there will be a further extension. Industrial 
canteens shall have to be installed, either voluntarily 
by tne managements or under various Government 
orders iz order that the efficiency of the worker shall 
not te =mpaired by poor feeding. As in England, and 
cther ecuntries of the West, millions of workers will 
become legally entitled to holidays with pay. They 
will specd much money (with their families) in seaside 
towns and inland resorts, and they will stay in hotels 
as well zs boarding houses, ete. The car, the radio and 
the sirsiips have fostered the desire to travel and 
peop-e cnly need the assurance of suitable hospitality 
whenever and wherever they wander to cause wide- 
spread Tereased demand. Since these potentialities 
exist, there is every reason to believe that caterers 
with trained staff will be able to develop the trade 
accorilinzly. 

Tood, drink and shelter, the basic necessaries of 
life ere available in our homes, but they are provided 
to a traveller in the country of his visits by its hotel 
indusiry. Clearly then hotels are vital to international 
travel. Tt has been said that most of the important 
business of a country is done in its hotels. The busi- 
ness ctrmmunity, in fact, could not function properly 
withcut hotels. 

An international conference is held in an hotel, 
in scme capital city. The delegates must be afforded 
the besz hospitality so that they may take away a 
good impression. The services of the hotel are all 
impo-tart in this respect. Hotel proprietors have been 
callec “The Nation’s Hosts.” They might with equal 
truth be called a country’s “unofficial ambassadors.” 

The hotel business is not the particular industry 
of ore country. It is a universal industry, capable of 
being developed in any country according to the 
needs of its people and the tourists visiting that parti- 
cular country. The position of hotel industry in India 
differs from that in most other countries and in 
particular from that in Western Europe, the United 
States of America and Canada in that the travelling 
public demanding high grade hotel accommodation is 
so extremely small in India as compared with the 


traveling public of other countries mentioned. The. 


limited demand for high grade hotel accommodation 
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in India ag compared with other countries is due 
mainly to the fact that India lacks that internal 
mobility of population. It will not be out of place to 
give here a short history of some of the leading hotels 
in the country. In Calcutta, the Auckland Hotel was 
opened in 1841 and today as the Great Eastern Hotel 
it is the second oldest hotel in the British Empire. To 
modernise the old building and to make the hotel the 
best in India, the capital of the company has recently 
been increased from Rs. 30 lakhs to a crore of rupees. 
In 1894, the Royal Hotel at Chowringhee and 
subsequently the two premises adjacent to it came 
into the hand of that renowned Calcutta hotelier who 
enlarged the business in 1906, being since then known 
as Grand Hotel. Present authorities of the ‘Grand, it 
is said, contemplate pulling down the old structure to 
construct a modern building on the lines of the Giant 
American Hotels at a capital cost of Rs. 5 crores. 


Bombay—Taj Mahal Hotel: “The idea of inaugurat- 
ing this big concern was originally conceived by the 
late Jamsedji Tata” who constructed it for the glory 
of Bombay and “not for financial gain.’ In 1898, as a 
hmited liability company it was capitalised at half a 
crore of rupees. It is reported that the Tata-managed 
India Hotels Company, which owns the world-famous 
“Taj”, plans to build the “largest and most magni- 
ficent hotel in the East” on the site near the Gateway 
of India, 


“The Hotel industry is today one of the billion 
collar industries in the United States (being the coun- 
try’s seventh largest, during 1948-49 with an invest- 
ment of $5,000,000,000) whilst in several of the European 
countries the hotel industry ranks amongst the first of 
the national industries, as for example, in Austria, 
France, Italy and Switzerland. Sometimes its growth 
was directly assisted by Government as in the ancient 
Roman empire or in modern Austria, more often it 
grew up spontaneously in response to economic 
demand ; but whether assisted or regulated or left 
entirely free it has a place among the largest of 
modern industries. In Australia, the capital invested 
in hotels in 1913 was estimated at some £60-£85 
millions and in Germany at least £250 millions. In 
Switzerland, the capital invested in hotels in 1926-28 
was estimated at £50 millions or one-thirty-sixth of 
the country’s total capital. The total capital Great 
Britain invested in this industry in 1939 is some £400 
millions. The British Railway Companies’ investment 
alone in their 80 hotels amounted in 1930 to £9,644,280.” 
The English axiom “where a beauty spot there a 
hotel” is borne out by the fact that there are in Great 
Britain some 800 well-known licensed hotels, 40,000 
restaurants, 16,000 registered clubs, 18,000 industrial 
canteens and 90,000 small private hotels and boarding 
houses, ete. 


Now that India has to earn foreign currency it has 
to develop its tourist industry that is the hotel 
industry which, neglected so iar, should seon receive 
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trom the Government the recognition it so richly 
deserves. The Government has officially declared its 
intention of fostering the tourist traffic which brings 
wealth into the country. It will therefore be imperative 
for the Government to consider the hotel industry 
from a different angle: Observes Lord Hacking, the 
Chairman of the British Travel Association: “The 
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Mainstay of Tourlsm is the Hotel” It is beyond 
question that hotels constitute one of the Most 
important factors in the tourist industry of any coun- 
try. A country may possess within its netional coniines 
the maximum number of tourist attractions of the most 
diverse kinds, but without good and satisfactory hotels 
it is not possible to develop its tourist t-affic. 
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A study of the figures of the total note issue over a few 
weeks as embodied in the returns of the Reserve Bank 
of India will be interesting. 


Week ended March 11, 1949 Rs. 1190 crores 
» =o »-~-SMareh 4, 1949 Rs. 1185 , 
» February 25, 1949 Rs. 118 , 
3 » February 18, 1949 Rs. 1195 ,, 
i » February 11, 1949 Rs. 1202 , 
+ » February 4, 1949 Rs. 1193 ,, 
55 »  sanuary 28, 1949 Rs. 1193  ,, 
5 » January 21, 1949 Rs. 1218 
‘5 » January 14, 1949 Rs. 1218 ,, 


Thus hopes generated by the return for week 
ended January 28 have not been fulfilled. Far from 
launching a vigorous drive for deflation in the interests 
of India’s poor millions the Government is playing to 
the tune of capitalists, whose Bombay Plan prescribed 
a course of ‘created money’ which we had occasion to 
criticise in these columns at the time. Since the entry 
of the Congress leaders into the Interim Government 
the game of currency expansion originally set on foot 
by the Britishers has gone on merrily. The total note 
issue stood at Rs. 205 crores in August, 1939. The total 
money supply now is about five times what it was 
before the war. In 1948, India’s production was 
15 per cent above the pre-war level. Unless the gap 
between production and money supply is filled or 
sufficiently narrowed, there will be no peace in the 
country and India will be a second China much sooner 
than our voluble Ministers at the Centre seem to 
comprehend. The index number of wholesale prices 
during the week ended February 26 was 371.9 (Base: 
Year ended August, 1939—100). Abolition of the 
Capital Gains Tax, keeping mum over the Death Duty 
and imposition of a new tax on coarse cloth used by 
the poor masses, exploited mercilessly by Big Business 
for the last seven years, leave no doubt about the 
reactionary character of the Government. It is a pity 
that attempts are being made to delude the public by 
such statements as: “Of all the remedies suggested for 
the economic recovery of India the most practical and 
effective is her increased industrial and agricultural 
production. While the desirability of increased pro- 
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duction is beyond dispute it is clear ta the meanest 
intelligence that in every country there is 2 limi, to 
such inerease which in India can not execed 20 per zent 
of the present output. Who will bridge the yawning 
gulf which will still remain? Only two courses are 
open to the Government. British assets n the country 
may be acquired in exchange of our sterling balances 
which stood at £1188 millions at the erd of the war. 
Unofficial estimate of foreign capital working in this 
country at present varies between Rs. 300 crores and 
Rs. 1100 crores. Pandit Jawaharlal Nenru, while in 
London, never mentioned this all important subject 
of our sterling balances being realised quickly through 
the acquisition of British jute mills, cal mines, tea 
gardens, etc. As the Prime Minister of the counir; he 
ought to realise that freedom with the major portion 
of the economic resources of the land ir the hands of 
foreigners is a misnomer. If an accoun. were casi of 
the undue gain made by British Manacing Agents in 
the past and still being made as in a preferential 
supply of wagons to British-managed collieries (to 
mention only one item), the British assets coulc be 
taken over in all justice without payment of any 
compensation. To adjust our sterling balances agzinst 
these properties is a very modest pr2posal, inaeed. 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, admittedly with the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet, has frittered away a large part 
of our sterling balances. Any Govemment wahich 
involves the country in such colossa: financial loss 
forfeits its claim to be called natioral. Whatever 
sterling balances still remain should forthwith be used 
as stated above. As many jute mills, cecal mines, etc, 
as can be obtained in this process mey later or be 
sold to’ Indian businessmen, and the prozeeds collected 
by way of currency notes may be consigned to 2 30n- 
fire on the spacious lawn of the Govenment Huse, 
Delhi, as a public show. The other vay out is to 
impose a capital levy of 25 per cent on all wealth 
exceeding Rs. 1 lakh acquired since th: beginnin~ of 
the war. France did so some time ago vith immeciate 
easing of the situation. This may be a bitter fill for 
the capitalists to swallow but is the only way of 


saving India from becoming Commurist from end 
t end. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF COTTON 





POSSIBILITIES WORK IN BENGAL 


By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRABARTY 


Borg th: East and West Bengal Governments have 
not been working on cotton this season 1948-49. The 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills started a cotton centre at 
Fulia Soyra near Santipur (Nadia) this season. A 
small uri like this of 15 bighas can not be economical 
for those who have to work with hired labourers. It is 
conviacirg enough to prove its economical value as 
had kesr done by similar cultivations in different 
parts cf Bengel under cotton scheme of previous 
years. Combodia and Dacca Egyptian cotton are 
being grown here as mixed crop with Aus paddy, 
Radisa, Papya, Palval, etc. The yield and quality of 
cottor sre superior when compared with similar 
cultivaticns in other Provinces in India, being 2 maunds 
of lins or 6 maunds of seed-cotton per acre. In support 
of my satement about the quality of the cotton, 
report on the same by the. Manager, Dhakeswari 
Cotton Mills is given below: 

Sampl= Test Report of cotton grown at Fulia Boyra 
(Nada), West Bengal, this season 1948-49. (Cotton 
supplied direct from field about 4 oz. in weight). 


Particusa-3 of report Varieties 
. ' Combodia Dacca Egyptian 
Proportion of seed 2tol. as high as 3 to 1 
to 2ut-on fibre 
Averzge staple 1 inch 1.5/16 inch 


lenzth 


Genezal descrip- Whitish in colour,Dull creamy, silky 
tion softy in touch, re-in feel, irregular, 
gular, very clean full of dead and 

and moderately small fibres, mode- 


strong. rately strong. 
Waste percentage 
will be heavy. 
Suitable for 30’s/40’s 60’s/70’s 
S. Erswas A. Guia 


i3 
Asst. Spg. Tester, D. C. Mills, No. I. Manager, D. C. Mills, Ltd, 


Tae Dhakeswari Cotton Mills abandoned the work 
from Gccober 1948 and I have been maintaining the 
same with great strain on my purse. This I have 
underzgkon in the hope, that it is only a temporary 
half on the part of Government Mill Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, ctc., due to their’ difficulties for the partition 
of the Province. In view of the present cotton famine 
threatening the closing down of Bengal Mills, no 
Government can afford to sit tight on the subject and 
it is hoped that they will very soon realize the 
imporsanze of reviving cotton work in Bengal. More- 
over, besides proving the economical value of its 
cultivatica, the working of this centre is indispensable 


in connection with the Research work done by the 
Calcutta University on cotton, to verify results of 
their findings in field condition. Such research work 
is being done by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
for other Provinces in India. It is unfortunate that 
though West Bengal pays heavy amount in the form 


of cotton-cess every year for its maintenance the 
Committee ‘is indifferent to do anything for the 
Province. So the Research work, indispensable to 


‘establish a new crop in a place, is being done by the 


Calcutta University. This work is financed by the 
Mill Owners’ Association, Bengal. It is regrettable that 
this Association also, though 10 years back took 
initiative in starting cotton works in Bengal with the 
Government, did very little when compared with what 
similar organisations in the Punjab, Bombay and 
Madras did for their own provinces for long years 
more than 25 years—at great loss and disappointment, 
before they attained success in introducing a new crop. 
The University may so arrange as to continue their 
research work on this important crop for Bengal after 
the period, for which contribution was contemplated, 
expires. ‘ The Bose Institute though began their 
work on hybridisation on cotton with the help of 
Government are now continuing the same with scanty 
contribution not commensurate with the ampere 
of the work and results so far achieved. 

During those days of scarcity of cloth, people 
though they have realised the necessity of Khadi work 
can not for various difficulties take to spinning. The cost 
of cotton is great, 7.e., more than Rs. 2 to spin yarns 
for a cloth and that also is very difficult to procure. 
Khadi can not stand, if the spinners do not grow their 
own cotton and get them free easily. 

The immense possibilities of this cultivation if not 
supported by the Government and Mills in Bengal 
will be of no avail. Once it becomes extinct it will be 
very difficult to revive. Even seeds acclimatized here, 
will not be available for the purpose of future multi- 
plication, like cotton for muslin. yarns, which has 
become totally extinct. ot 


This season also (1948-49) as I had stated in my 
previous article on the subject (Phe Modern Review, 
March, 1948), the West Bengal Government due to 
their short-sighted policy, could not supply seeds to 
many growers. To many such persons, the Dhakeswari 
Cotton Mills as usual supplied seeds including such’ 
organisations as’ Government Khadi Board, Abhoy 
Asram, ete. I would earnestly appeal to the public and 
the Government to give the matter their due consi- 
deration and help the work it deserves, 


fo « 44 
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HAIDAR ALI: By Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. A. Mukerjee_and 
ie Calcutta, Pp. vitit+308 and four maps, Price 

s. 10. 


The author is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of a first-class research work, which is likely to 
remain for many years as the standard authority o2 
Haidar Ali and the history of Mysore for thirty years. 
He has utilised every source of information, including 
the latest to be discovered,—English records in the 
India Office (London), the National Archives of India 
(Delhi), and the rich provincial record offices of 
Bombay a 
to light by Chevalier Pissurlencar, French memoirs and 
despatches, besides the extremely valuable Marathi 
Listorical letters. Even Dutch, Tamil, Canarese and 
Persian sources have not been ignored, though these 
last have been found to yield nothing of value. The 
paper, printing and general get-up of the volume are 
attractive. : 

Haidar Ali was one. of the most remarkable men 
of action who have found in India a stage worthy of 
their extraordinary gifts. His political sagacity and 
administrative capacity were no less brilliant than his 
military genius, and Dr. Sinha rates the former as even 
higher than the latter, though the popular belief is 
otherwise. He gives a long and documented account of 
Haidar Ali’s Civil Administration and military system. 
Haidar wisely retained the old administration of the 
Mysore Hindu dynasty, and profited by this policy. 
Dr. Sinha is probably the first to emphasise the point 
that Haidar was no more an usurper of the Mysore 
Government than the Peshwa was of the house of 
Shivaji. This book contains interesting sections on the 
ruler’s religious toleration, the contrast between Haidar 
and his son Tipu, the real strength of Haidar’s army 
and the causes of its failure against British military 
science. The broad basis of facts concerning Mysore 
history, 1754-1782, has been here established probably 
beyond criticism, and future writers may now quarrel 
about the interpretation of the character and policy of 
these two sovereigns and the real effect of their rule 
on the lives of the people. It is possible to argue that 
here the biographer is too apologetic to his hero (or 
heroes) and turns a blind eye to certain defects of their 
rule, such as religious partiality, callous cruelty to 
prisoners of war, lack of a genuine desire for raising 
the people (such as inspired the great Akbar). But we 
do not see, how, a8 a correct history of the events of 
Haidar’s rule, this book can be bettered. 

The author's attention is drawn to an extremely 
valuable and scarce source, namely, the letters of 
Col. T. D. Pearse of the Bengal Artillery, who was the 
rival and critic of Sir Eyre Coote in the war with 
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Madras, the Portuguese sources brought - 


nor can any enquiries relating thereto 


notices is published. 
\ Eprtor, The Modern Review. 


Haidar. These were printed in the Hast .ndia Miztory 


Repository (Dum Dum, 1822-24). Wyle’s standard 
Life of Sir Eyre Coote and Irmes M_ nro’s 
Narrative (1789) are also absent from Dr, Sinin’s 
bibliography. Evidently our author's aim ws & 
political history, not military study a? Haida: fli. 
In the latter respect alone has an opening for furtLer 
work been left by him. 
JapuwatnH SarKar 


EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA: By WNagon ra 
Nath Ghosh. Second edition. The Indicn Press L d., 
Allahabad. 1948. Pp. 429. Price Rs. 12. 

In this work the author, who is alre.dy known to 
have made some original contributions to the stily 
of Indology, has attempted “to give in a simple dir ‘ct 
narrative an up-to-date, authoritative ani comprehm- 
sive picture of Ancient Indian History” Tha: tais 
attempt has been successful is proved by the f ct 
that the first edition went out of print seme years 250. 
In the present edition the author traces, with cue 
attention to religious, social‘ and econcmic develrp- 
ments, the history of our Jand from prehistoric tires 
down to the 12th and 13th centuries. Or some kno ty 
problems of ancient Indian history, sucl. as the d te 
of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession (pp. 114-15), “he 
date of Kanishka (pp. 219-20), the reign of Ramagu: ta 
(pp. 246-48) and the identity of Chandra of he 
Meherauli Pillar inscription (pp. 262-68) the autha’s 
observations are marked by Reshneas aad originalsy. 
A number of genealogical tables, a series of fve 
historical maps and a good Index are cther welcome 
features of this useful volume. 

In a work of such extensive compass. there is 
evidently room for differences of opinion The deserp- 
tion of the Lichchhavi assembly as beirg “elected by 
the citizens” (p. 72), and that of the Ganas in geneal 
as “tribal republics” (p. 86) are highly -problematical. 
So also is the interpretation of Kumara-riahamatras as 
viceroys and of other mahamatras as ordinary prov-n- 
cial governors of the Maurya Empire (pp. 183-2). 
Equally debatable is the explanation of the titles of 
officials called nayaka, paura, vyavaharila, and dvce-a- 
pala in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (p. 146). A few stace- 
ments made by the author require  consideragle 
revision. Speaking of the Maurya admitiistration he 
says (p. 185): “Slavery was unknown . . . The chef 
article of food was rice-pottage (sic) . . . The secu- 
sion of the female sex was only introduced in Mu:ham- 
madan times.” Commenting on Fa-hien’: reference to 


the Gupta administration, he observes -p. 255) t_at 
“the revenue was derived from Crown lands”? ‘The 
best-known work of Nagarjuna is certainly he 


Madhyamika-karikas and not the Prajna-parcmda- 
suira-sastra (p. 227). The author’s idertifications of 
Padmavati (p. 388), Samatata (p. 241) and Hyphcsia 
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(map fzcing p. 99) fequife correction. The lis; of 
erraia should have included a few more names, e.y., 
Mourikznos (map facing p. 99), Asvayans (p. 114). 
Tushaspa (p. 189), Yasamatika (p. 211), Keilhorn 
(p. 28U) Todd (p. 339-40), Telugu (p.-361), and Coach 
(p. 259) In the interest of proportion the first portion 


of the -vork extending up to Harsha’s reign should | 


have been condensed and the second portion dealing 


with the post-Harsha pericd of Northern India and. 


the history of the Deccan and South India should 
huve been treated with greater detail. The addition ot 
a chapter on Greater India would have been very 


welcome. 
U. N. GuosHau 


THE INDIAN LITERATURES OF TODAY: A 
SYMPOSIUM: Edited by Sri Bharatan Kumarappa 
for the PEN. All-India Centre. The International 
Book House, Lid., Bombay. 1947. Pp. 181. Price Rs. 5. 


The P.H.N. Centre at Bombay has done a useful 
thing Dy organising a symposium on different Indian 
literatcres of modern times, and publishing accounts 
of them in the volume under notice. It has already 
published four brochures on Assamese, Bengali, Indo- 
Anglian and Telugu, and has probably otherg in view. 
The medium of English for publicizing these accounts 
is stil useful, but it is time this was done also through 
the Rasiirabhasha or our national language, I mean, 
Hindi-5 ndusthani. 

Of the 16 surveys published in this volume, the 
reviewer should have little to say and much to learn. 
A few cbservations may yet be made. (1) There is 
hardly aay legitimate scope for ‘English’ in ‘The Indian 
Literatures of Today’; Prof. Siddhanta’s paper might 
have served by way of introduction as well, if not 
better. €2) On page 41, we have: ‘There are many 
readers who even now appreciate Braja Bhasha alone 
and ses with wistful eyes the “trailing clouds” of its 
glory’ “Trailing clouds” indeed! This is quoting 
Wordswcrth’s Immortality Ode with a vengeance ! 
(3) To read the paper on Maithili contributed by 
Mahemahopadhyaya Dr. Umesh Mishra, one might 
believe -hat only a University was wanting to help 
Maithili literature to come to its own; but it seems 
& far-fetched idea in view of the previous attempts to 
revive tle literature having failed. (4) Tamil literature 
may be very old, but is it tenable to say that it 
represenfs “an ancient classic which is as old as 
Sanskrit?” (p. 153). Re: Oriya, some statements 
evidently require a little alteration ; e.g. (5) Speaking 
of Rachanath, Sri K. C, Panigrahi writes in his 
survey : “In his wonderful epic on the Chilka Lake, 
his worried soul finds solace in the heart of Nature.” 
(p. 116). Does the writer consider Radhanath’s poem 
on Chilka an “epic”? (6) Sanskrit scholars never 
“shunned Oriya” as a Patsachik (sic) bhasha (p. 123), 
Paishachi is a group of languages which does not 
include Criya which is Ardha-Magadhi in origin. (7) Lt 
is not feir to suggest that Madhusudan Rao was “a 
religicus preacher of the Brahmo Samaj,” and that “he 
Landled only such themes as were chaste, pure and 
religicus.”. (p. 116). He was not a “preacher’ in the 
technical sense of the word, and his national songs and 
poems, full of vigour, were no less characteristic of him 
than Ins religious musings. 

In spite of such occasional lapses, the volume 
should be greeted with pleasure by those interested in 
modern “ndian literature on account of the consider- 
able mass of information présented by writers com- 
petent <o speak on their subjects. 

: P. R. Sen 
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ART AND THOUGHT (Issued in hondur of Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy on the occasion of his 70th 
Lirthday) : Edited by K. Bhuratha lyer. Luzac & Co. 
London. 1947. Seventy-one halftone illustrations printed 
cn fifty-one plates and twenty-jour Line Drawinys. 
Ip. 269. Price £3 10s. 


This collection of Essays contributed by European 
and Indian scholars as a prasasii volume, in honour 
of Dr. Coomaraswamy has a melancholy interest, a9 
the volume could not be published before his death 
in August 1947. The number of contributions from the 
pen of European and American scholars demonstrates 
the high position Dr. Coomaraswamy occupied im 
international estimate. Out of 40 essays only four are 
contributions by Indians (Radhakrishnan, Agarwala, 
Sorabji and Iyer) and the rest are by Europeans and 
Americans—which include some well-known “stars” 10 
Art-scholarship. The most outstanding contributors are 
Rene Guenon, Prof. Tucci, Dr. H. Goetz, Miss Alice 
Getty, Dr. Alfred Salmony, Dr. Jung, Prof. Norman 
Brown, Benjamin Rowland and Captain Ludovici. BY 
no means, all the essays treat of phases of Indian or 
Oriental Art. The most interesting studies on Indian 
Art and Art Motifs are—‘Rajput Art: Its Problems” 
(Goetz), “Tibetan Book Covers” (Tucci), “An Essay 
Upon Mughal Painting” (Schroeder), “A Painting of 
a Jain Pilgrimage’ (Norman Brown), “Buddhist Art 
of Bamiyan” (Rowland), and “Banner of Indra’ 
(Stella Kramrisch). A number .of essays are of general 
interest, bearing on philosophical ideas embracing 
both Eastern and Western Art. From thf. point ot 
view, the most interesting essays are, “Concerning 
Forms in Art” (Schuon), “Principles and Methods of 
Traditional Art” (Burckhardt), “From Art to Spiritual- 
ity” (Marpuette), “A Craft as a Means of Realiza- 
tion” (Messinesi), “The Validity of the Aristocratic 
Frinciple” (Sorabji), “The Philosophy of Nakedness” 
(Plumer), “Active Tradition’ of the East and West” 
(Gleizes). We commend to our readers the stimulating 
essays of Guenon (“The Mysteries of the Letter 
Nun”), of Dr. Jung (“On the Psychology of Eastern 
Meditation”) and of Richard Ettinghausen (“Al 
Ghazzali on Beauty”). It is not possible to review or 
indicate the contents of all the 41 essays, many of 
them by famous scholars and many more by less 
known names, which deserve to be better known, but 
we have given enough indications of fhe contents to 
whet the curiosity of scholars interested in the subjects. 
Considering the difficulties of book-production in 
England immediately after the war, one is inclined to 
excuse the standard of production, both in the quality 
of printing and reproductions of the illustrations in this 
volume which are not worthy of Dr. Coomaraswamy 
who gave us sumptuously produced volumes of imma- 
culate taste and flavour, and enriched with illustrations 
of the highest technical qualities. All the same Mr. Iyer, 
though not an Oriental scholar, deserves our grateful 
thanks for arranging this literary tribute which was 
long overdue. It is hoped that in Free India, Indians 
will plan and produce a worthier tribute to comme- 
morate her greatest scholar. 

: Kaunpinyva. 


POEMS OF LEE HOU-CHU: Rendered into Eng- 
lsh by Liu Yih-Ling and Shahid Suhrawardy. With 
Chinese text. Orient Longmans Lid. 17 cal erenjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 1948. Pp. xvi + 80. Price Rs. 3-8. 

Bilinguai edition of authors, specially of poets, is 
a recent adventyre in publishing, an adventure full of 
hope and pleasant surprises. The range of the adventure 
which had been so far confined to European literature 
has now been extended to the Far Engt. “Poemg of 
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Lee Hou-Chu” rendered into English by. Liu Yih-Ling 
and Shahid Suhrawardy is probably the first attempt 
at translation which gives the Chinese originals, The 
Foreword gives a background of Lee’s life, the picture 
of an ineffective king whose poetry yet survives . It 
would have, however, been more to the purpose had 
the translators written more about his poetry—and 
also explained the nature of Chinese poetry—than to 
write, wittily, about the weak and impractical] king. 
Perhaps they have learnt this unbalance from the poet 
himself! The translation is fairly accurate and con- 
veys the tone and suggestion of the original poems as 
well as can be expected in the medium of Enguish, 
though, I feel, the tendericy to condemn an unfamiliar 
art and its conventions may be strong with some. hat 
is why, I repeat, the translators might have taken a 
little care to explain the world of Chinese poetry and 
the intention of the artists. 

I hope Orient Longmans will continue their 
experiment of bilingual edition of the classics of many 
lands, particularly of the Orient, which remain to this 
day sadly neglected. So long we have suffered from 
mutual distrust and ignorance. Let the’ arts and 
literature, the high dreams of nations clear the air of 
suspicion and self-limitation. That is both their test 
and triumph. To change slightly the words of 
Coomaraswamy about Shakespeare: “In honouring 
the genius of Lee Hou-Chu, then, we do not merely 
offer homage to the memory of an individual, but are 
Witnesses to the intellectual fraternity of mankind.” 
Now when “each year the bitterness of sorrow returns” 
(and how true that is of China herself!) “the lapful 
of fragrance” which Lee’s poetry brings to us is a 
reminder of the spirit of wonder, beauty and unity 
which endures though dynasties pass and empires 
vanish. At its best Lee’s poetry is not a dalliance with 
decadance but a patient enduting which gives it the 
nobility and impersonality of suffering and sohtude. 
Without being devotional or metaphysical, its narrow 
Measure spans “tears of eternity, not mine but 
man’s.” 

Tan Yun-Suan 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE : By S. K. Lahiri. 
Law Book Society, 66/3 Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
Pp. 201. Price not mentioned. 


In his preface the author claims his book to be a 
mere compilation. That mere compilation can produce 
such a handy, “useful book—useful alike to lawyers, 
magistrates, medical men and police officers, we had 
to idea. The value of the book is enhanced by 
several appendices. The printing is clear. 

J. M. Datra 


SATISH MUKHERJEE: A FATHER OF THE 
BENGALI REVOLUTION (1865-1948): By Haridas 
Mukherjee. Das Gupta and Co., 64/3 College Street, 
Calcutta. 1948. Pp. 34. Price twelve annas. | 


The booklet gives us a brief account of the life 
and activities of the founder of the Dawn Society and 
_the Dawn Magazine. It reminds us of one of those 
great, contemporaries who laid the foundation of our 
nation’s regeneration, and whom we are likely ‘to 
forget when we have reached our goal. 

Nmmat Kumar Bose 


GAEKWAD CENOTAPHS : By Teramati Gupte, 
B.A. B.T. Published _by the Governmeht of Baroda. 
1947. Pp. xxmi+ 47. Price Rs. 12. 


This is a nice album containing the Cenotaphs of 


the Gaekwads of Baroda, from Damajirag II to 
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Kashirao Dadasaheb, father of Sayajirao II. The pln 
behind the preparation of this attractive book is 
praiseworthy. Dr. B. Bhattacharjee, ‘Dicector of tae 
Institute at Baroda, traces in the Foreword, the ari- 
quity of such memorials to the dead ard the editor 
gives an outline-sketch of the monume rts illustrated 
in 23 plates and of the mural decoration: done in tne 
Kirti Mandir by the talented Bengali artist Nanda al 


Bose. 
N. B. Box 


CAREERS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS, and 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS: Both by an Educationst. 
Published by New India Publications, .8 Lanscoune 
Read, Calcutta. Prices Rs. 2 and Re. 1-4 -espectively 


These two books give a lot of infornation «bcib 
the various careers open to the school leaving bcvs 
and the girls in general of Bengal. The cuardians wll 
no doubt have still to be anxious akout selecting 
suitable -careers for their boys and girls respective y, 


“but in their selection they may, howevcr, find some 


useful information contained in these books, 
; SANTOSH DHATTERSEE 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS. AND 
SPEECHES OF SACHIVOTTAMA SIR C, P. RAM.- 
SWAMI IYER( DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE (Vol. L 
and II): Edited by P. G. Sahashraname Iyer, lf s., 
Trivandrum. Printed by the Superintencent, Goverr- 
ment Press. 1946. Pp. 306 and pp. 381. 


PEN-PORTRAITS, ESSAYS & ADDRESSEE : 
By Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. Publissed by Hi_d 
Kitabs, Bombay. (July) 1948. Pp. 247. Price Rs, 6-8. 


These two volumes introduce .us t a man 2 
affairs who at the same time was a scholar of wice 
interests and varied learning. The lat Dewan of 
Travancore has for sometime been a perso~a non gra a 
with the Indian public, a man who has lost grace with 
the politically-awake majority. But fo- about tro 
years (1915-17) as a lieutenant of Mrs. «annie Bcsaut 
he came to be regarded as a “rising hop2” of Indien 
Nationalists. And when the Gandhi era dawned over 
the country, setting a new pattern of patziotic service, 
“C. P.”, as he was popularly known, retited from tLe 
politics of agitation and preferred that o° administr:- 
tion. A member of the Executive Counci in Madras, 
of the Executive Council at Delhi-Siml. ended :s 
Dewan of the Travancore State. 

Some of the writings and speeches in taese volum:s 
embody the experiences of this time. “Treaty Righ-s 
of Indian States” which C. P. used to uphcld with such 
enthusiasm have lost much of their validiry. But there 
are other subjects of more permanent vclue—Unive - 
sity Ideals, South Indian Music, ete. The secorl 
volume published by Hind Kitabs is a reprint fron 
the bigger ones. Its get-up is better than she others. 

Suresa Cuanpra Drs 


SANSKRIT 


GAUTAMA-DHARMASUTRA-PARISISTA (2c 
Frasna): Edited by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, MZ, 
L.T. Adyar Library. Price Rs. 9, 

We have here an edition, based on two manu 
cripts of the Adyar Library, of the seconc of the two 
sections of a work called the Gautama-Pharmasitre- 
Parisista. The title of the work seems tc have “eel 
given by the learned editor, no such tite appecrinz 
in the manuscripts. The section publishec here ceas 
with the prayaschitia part of the Gautama-Dharmas tir: 
in detail. It is divided into twenty chapters and <:on- 
tains 500 sutras in all. In the opinion of the leamnel 
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edito-, the Parisista which has borrowed a great deal 
from eca~lier Dharmasastra and Purana works May be 
assignee: to about the Sth century of the Christian era. 
A porticn of the fourth chapter is found to have been 
cited im a ‘number of later digests and variously 
attributed to Sankha, Gautama and Vriddha Gautama. 
This cen scarcely be supposed to prove the genuine- 
ness and importance of the work, as no further citation 
from eny other part is known. The authorship of the 
portion zeferred to is not also free from doubt. What- 
ever be the value of the work, no attempt has been 
spared 2 make it useful and attractive. Variants found 
in tte manuscripts have been noted. Parallel passages 
from si:ndard works on Dharmasastra literature have 
been cited wherever they have been traced. An index 
of words used in the work has been inserted. 
CHINTAHARAN CHABRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


DILLISVARI : By Brajendra Nath Bandopadhytya. 
Publshcd by  Gurudas Chattopadhyaya and Sons. 
Second edition. 1855 (BS.). Pp. 94. Price Rs. 2. . 


It i hardly necessary to say much on a work 
whica cn its first publication received the highest 
praise fsom eminent historians like Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
and leze Akshoy Kumar Maitreya. The author has 


dealt with the lives of two great Muslim women-rulers, . 


Raziyas. (generally known as Raziya) and Nurjahan. 
The first was the only Muslim lady that ever sat on 
the throne of Delhi. The other, though never 2 
sove-eiz de jure, was the de facto ruler of the mighty 
Mugnui empire. Each of them had a unique personality 
and passed through an eventful life into. a tragic end. 
Such characters are rare in-history, and are more suit- 
able fcr drama than real life. It is almost inevitable 
_that popular imagination would weave romantic tales 
around them so that in course of time it has been 
difficult to distinguish truth from fiction. But the 
suthor Aas taken great care to sift historical evidence 
in a critical manner in order to portray the true lives 
of these two eminent ladies. The sketch he has drawn 
is severely true to life, but though one misses some 
familiar and fascinating episodes, the author's story 
never flags in interest. For even the unvarnished 
accoint of their lives is of absorbing interest. This 
smal took would prove highly interesting to those 
who would like to know the history of two great 
worcen who played a distinguished role in the history 
of India, 
R. C. Masumpar 


BANGLAR ADHUNIK GALPA: Edited by Sj. 
Rabindeanath Ghosh. To be had of Bengal Publkshers, 
14 Barkim Chatterjee Street; Calcutta. Price Rs. 48. 


Bergali literature bas, within a comparatively 
shors p2riod, shown remarkable progress in the domain 
of short stories. Some of the modern Bengali short 
stories may be ranked with the best short stories of 
the cartinental literature. The present compilation is 
a collection of 28 short stories from the pen of only 
the living short-story-writers of modern Bengal. 
Dur:ng the last few years various collections of Bengali 
short ssories have been published but the present .one 
is ¢ naw venture inasmuch as herein the stories of 
both femous and new but talented writers have been 
gatter=] together. Tarasankar, Bibhuti Banerjee and 
Mukhe-jee, Annadasankar, Sailajananda, Ramapada 
Mushecjee, Manoj Bose, Narayan Ganguly, Manik 
Banerice—these are the top-ranking litterateurs of 
Benzal whose stories have been included in. this 
callsction. Among the stories of less famous’ writers 
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of Sudhirbandhu Banerjee’s 
Amul Tarur Atmakatha. Two or three stories have 
been selected from Prabasi, the Bengali monthly 
magazine. One may get a fair idea of the trend _of 
modern Bengali short stories from this compilation 
which proves the compiler’s clear literary judgment. 

Natur Kumar Buapra 


mention may be made 


HINDI 


KOI SHIKAYAT NAHIN: Krishna Huthee- 
singh. Navayuga Sahitya Sadan, Indore. Pop. 180. 
Price Rs. 6. . 


This is a highly commendable Hindi translation 
by Shri Mohammad MHarris of Shrimati_ Krishna 
Hutheesingh’s “family-portraits gallery,” With No 
Regrets. The sincerity and spontaneity of the original 
have been fully preserved, while the photographs of 
the members of the Nehru family of Anand-Bhavana, 
Allahabad, have only enhanced the value of the book 
to the proportion of a gift presentation. The author- 
artist’s delicate touches in painting the pen-pictures 
betray the beauty as well as truth of great literature. 


DUNIYA KI TASWIR : By Suryanarayan Thakur. 
Sant Publications, Kadam Kuan, Patna. Pp. 99. Price 
Rs. 2. 


A collection of eighteen short stories by a young 
writer, who has a flair for cameos and character-sketches, 
and who has portrayed life’s kaleidoscope with intellec- 
tual and imaginative sympathy. He bids fair to be a 
writer of repute, as his own creative genius comes 
more and more into contact with the truth of life and 


with the life of truth. 
G. M. 


7 GUJARATI 


BHIKSHU AKHANDANAND (With a manuscript 
letter of Mahatma Gandhi): By Sopan and J. H. 
Dane. The Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1947. Pages 464. Price Rs. 3- 


The Society for the Encouragement’ of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad, Bombay, has ever since it 
came under the management of that well-known 
businessman Manu Subedar, after the sad demise of 
its founder, Bhikshu Akhandanand on August 4, 1942, 
been handling various topics and publishing a large 
number of cheap standard works, on, subjects which 
the late founder would never have dreamt, of touching. 
Biography, science, philosophy, devotional songs, 
medicine, domestic science are some of them, and only 
a few of them could be noticed below, due to exigency 
of space, : : : 

The book is a biography and gives in detail how 
Swamiji came to renounce the world and devote him- 
self to the good of humanity. His wanderings in the 
Himalayan forests and contact with Sadhus are fully 
set out, and with the aid of various friends, who had 
come in contact with him, the compilers have given 
to Gujarati literature a biography, which should prove 
of great interest and value. 

SWAMI ATMANAND SARASWATI: By Rai- 
neshwar Bhavanishankar Vakil. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Interature, Ahmedabad. 1947. 
Fages 184. Price Rs. 2. 


This is the life of the founder of the Tapt 
Brahmacharyae Ashram at Surat. He will Jong be 
remembered in Gujarat for his holy sermons and 
pious pravachanas (addresses). eve 

















Revolution in- Astrology & Astronomy 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmisi, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyozisharnab, 
MW.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but taroughout 
the world (eg, in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 


This powerfully gifted great man can fell at a glance all about ono’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantre powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can hetp 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure saféty from danger, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness, His three ‘mportant 

redictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2rd 
Eootomber 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
RAJJYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit cawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept, 1946, and prediction regerding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 1ith 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminen; leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—-Emperor among astrologers and: astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha o= Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far, 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Fanditji. 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hie Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the oponenan power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He ice no doubt 
& great personage with miraculous power.’ The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Srintan Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :—‘‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tae Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, aays :—‘“The wonderful power of calevlation ond 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. Mf. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son,” Mr. J. 4. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—‘I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family wers passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr, Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :—“T have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different. occasion. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—“Everything you foretold in writirg is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—"T had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered_me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effecte from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others, 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earrs immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his hou.e and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Ra. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer geti promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials, In winning in civil or criminal suits it is cuparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Re. 9-2. Special for speedy action Ro, 34-2, 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerfu: Rs, 184-4, 

SAXASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Spec.al Rs. 38-9. 

MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-8. 
Special Re. 34-2, Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far East ). 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Styeet, “ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Valcutta. 
Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction). Calcutta. . . . . Phone: B. B. 3685. 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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LIVER BREW 


QUMARESH, in addition to its 
curative powers against Liver and 
Stomach troubles, strengthens and 
helps the Liver in Its day to day 
work—which covers a very wide 
range of activity from reproduction 
of red blood cells to protection 
of the body against attacks of 
diseases. 


QUMARESH is not only a remedy 










against diseases of the Liver and gical £7 
stomach but a Liver Tonic as well remedy tor ivertronblg 
aiming at general health and well R Dar 
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India’s National Language 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is intensely in- 
terested in the question of language. In a press 
article he draws attention to the wider cultural 
aspects of the question. The article is reproduced 
from The Indien Review : 


A language, which is confined in a strait jacket, 
with no doors and windows open for progressive 
change, may be both precise and graceful, but is apt 
to lose touch with a changing environment and the 
mass of the people. This inevitably leads to a loss of 
vigour and a growth of a certain artificiality. At any 
time, this would not be good, but in the present 
dynamic age, with almost everything changing round 
about us, a strait jacket will deaden a language. The 
courtly languages of previous ages had much to com- 
mend them. But they are totally unsuited to a, demo- 
cratic age, where we aim at mass education. A 
language, therefore, must fulfil two functions: it must 
base itself on its ancient roots and at the same time, 
vary and expand with growing needs and be essentially 
the language of the mass of people and not of a select 
coterie. This is all the more necessary in this age ot 
science and technology and world communication. 10 
so far as possible, that language should have common 
or similar words with other languages in regard to 
scientific or technical terms. It must, therefore, be a 
receptive language, accepting every word from outside 
that fits into its general structure. Sometimes that word 
may be slightly varied to suit the genius of the 
language. . . . : 

If I was asked what is the greatest treasure that 
Tndia possesses, and what is her finest heritage, J would 
answer unhesitatingly it is the Sanskrit language and 
literature and all that this contains. This is a magni- 
ficent inheritance and so long as this endures and 
influences the life of our people, so long will the basic 
genius of India continue. Apart from its being a 
treasure of the past, it is, to an astonishing degree, for 
80 ancient a language, a living tradition, I should like 
to promote the study of Sanskrit and to put our 
scholars to work to explore and bring to light the 
buried literature in this language that has been almost 
forgotten. It is surprising that while we talk so much 
of language to terms of. an extreme nationalism, only 
lip homage is paid to it or it is exploited for political 
ends. Very little is done to serve it as a language 
should be served. Whether in Sanskrit or in the modern 
Indian languages, constructive work is rare. We often 
follow a dog-in-the-manger policy of disliking any 
other growth and at the same time not doing anything 
ourselves, A language will grow ultimately because of 
its inherent worth and not because of statutes or 
resolutions, 


The true service of a language is to increase 

its value, practicability and inherent worth. 
However great Sanskrit may be, and “however much 
we may like to promote its study, as we should, it 
cannot be a living language, But it: must be, as it has 
been, the base and inner substance of most of our 
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languages. That is inevitable. But an attemot to force 
this is neither inevitable nor desirable and s likely to 
lead to evil results. 

Persian has played an important role n the last 
few centuries in developing some of our provincial 
languages, more especially Hindustani and as affected 
our ways of thinking also to some extent. That is an 
acquisition and it makes us richer to that extent. It 
must be remembered that no language i. nearcr to 
Sanskrit than Persian, and indeed Vedie Sanskrit «nd 
Ancient Pahlevi are nearer to one another than Vcdie 
Sanskrit ‘and classical Sanskrit. So, a certcin overlap- 
ping of the two is easy and does no violeace to the 
genius of our language or our race. In any cvent, a .eW 
hundred years of history and the life of the people 
have fashioned us for what we are and it sem3 to me 
rather absurd and certainly unwise, to try to undo this 
work of history. From the cultural point o- view, such 
an attempt at undoing and going back vould moan 
depriving us of the cultural heritage which we 
possessed. It would mean making ourse-ves pocrer. 
We should rather aim at richness and -t idcecepting 
whatever adds to that cultural content. TLerefore any 
attempt at excluding what we have alreacly absovbed 
is wrong from every point of view. 

If these considerations are borne in mird, it foliows 
that the all-India language that we shovld seek to 
promote must be flexible, receptive and must retain all 
the cultural features that it has imbibed through the 
ages. It must also be a language evsendally of the 
people and not of a small coterie of learred men. It 
must be dignified and full of power -nd it must 
rigorously try to put down artificiality, shallowness and 
ornateness. 


Inevitably the base of the all-Ind a langrage 
and a great deal of its content will be derived 
from Sanskrit, but it will include any number of 
words, phrases and ideas from othcr sources, 
notably Persian and also English and ozher foreign 
languages. 


In regard to its technical terms we stould fir:t of 
all accept every word that has been accepted in 
popular use. In coining new words, we should again 
try to approximate to popular use and understanding, 
and in regard to technical words, so far a3 possible we 
should not detract from the world langiage that is 
growing up. ty 

It would be desirable to collect a number of basio 
say 3,000 or so. which might Te considered 
well-known common words, used by the people 
generally. These may often include alternative words 
for the same idea, provided both are in zommon uss. 
This should be the basic vocabulary wh ch everrone, 
knowledge of the all-Inlia language, 
should know. 

Yet another list of technical worlds should be 
prepared on the Jines indicted above. I must say that 
many of the new words being used for technical -erma 
are so extraordinarily artificial and meanmgless in the 
real sense of the word, because they have no backe 
ground or history behind them, that they horrify me, 
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If these two lists are prepared, the rest should be 
left to the natural growth of the language. No limita~- 
tions should be put on anyone writing on what might 
be zelled pure literary Hindi or pure literary Urdu or 
anyiting in between. With the growth of education 
ard a vaster reading public, this itself will exercise a 
pcwecful influence on the writers and _ speakers. 
Gratwally, I have no doubt, that a fine and vigorous 
language will grow and expand without any compulsion 
from above. 


Medium of Instruction in Primary Schools 


"When educational opinion all over the world 
is eg-eed that the mother tongue of the child 
shoal be the medium of instruction, is it not 
whelky the duty of the state to provide for the 
education of the mimorities through their own 
mother tongue? M. K. Desai observes in The 
Socie! Service Quarterly : 


is is rather strange that even three months after 
the publication of the astounding Press Note by the 
Government of Bombay regarding the medium of 
inssruction in the Primary Schools, none of our 
educsfionists, public men or journalists appears to 
have taken any notice of it. 

Briefly stated the Press Note in question, 
No. >-1006 dated 16-6-1948, lays down that the Primary 
Sckools maintained by the School Boards should 
impart instruction only through the language of the 
yegior. concerned. However, if there is a substantial 
demand, provision may be made to impart in these 
schools a knowledge of any other language of the 
Indien Union. Private schools may, however, be started 
for imparting instruction through a language which is 
not u regional Janguage and they will be eligible for 
grant-ia-aid from the Government, 

There are in the three regions of Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and Karnatak in the Bombay Province, parti- 
culerty in the border-line areas, minority communities 
from the neighbouring regions, whose mother tongue 
is cther than the language of the region. The School 
Boards in these regions do at present conduct a number 
of schools, in which instruction is being imparted 
throuzh the mother tongue of these minorities. ‘The 
effect cf the Government policy will, however, be that 
these =hools will be closed down and all the children 
residing in a particular region irrespective of their 
mother tongue will be taught in the schools conducted 
by the School Boards through the medium of: the 
regional language only. Thus the Gujarati schools in 
the Ktandesh and the Thana Districts and the 
Marasht schools in the Belgaum and the Karwar Dis- 
tricts will have to be closed down, if the policy of the 
Government is implemented. 

Ths is something which cannot be understood 
educationally, Are not educationists all over the world 
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agreed that at least at the Primary Stage the medium 
of instruction should be the mother tongue of the 
child ? Has not even the ‘Central Government decided 
that Primary Education should be imparted through 
the mother tongue of the child? It is true that the 
children of the minority communities in the different 
regions are more or less bilingual. However, the 
regional language is certainly not their mother tongue. 


Imparting instruction to these children‘ 
through a language other than their mother tongue 
is bound to entail great hardships on them and to 
hamper their mental growth and_ educational 
advancement. 


The policy of the Government of Bombay as 
reflected in the above decision cannot in any Case be 
defended on educational grounds. However one can 
understand it on political grounds. The Government 
probably hope to solve the question of the minorities 
by this crude measure, They perhaps think that teach- 
ing all children through the medium of the regional 
language would lead to the merger of the minority 
communities. However, it is very doubtful if it will 
have the desired effect. Imparting instruction to the 
minorities through the medium of the regional lan- 
guage cannot possibly lead to the fusion of the mino- 
rity with the majority communities. If it were so, the 
Marwaries living in Maharashtra for the last 150 years 
or more would have long ago merged with the 
Marathas. The fact, however, is that it hag not been 
so, even though they are being imparted instruction 
through Marathi all these years. The short cut to the 
solution of the minority problem devised by the 
Government of Bombay is not at all likely to succeed. 

It may be argued that th: Government is to allow 
the imparting of a knowledge of their language to the 
children of the minority communities in the Board 
Schools. But even in their case the medium of instruc- 
tion is going to be the regional language. It is not 
enough that arrangement is made for giving the 
children a knowledge of their language. What is essen- 
tial is that all school subjects should be taught to 
them through their own language. Otherwise educa- 
tionally it will do them tremendous harm. 

The action of the Government is also precipitous 
and premature. The language of none of the three 
regions of the Province is the state language of the 
Government of Bombay, which would look upon the 
three regional lJanguages—Guijarati, Marathi and 
Kannada impartially and see that the people speaking 
of any of these are not educationally handicapped in 
the other regions. 

If the future Provincial Governments reconstituted 
on linguistic basis, had issued such a Press Note, one 
could have at least understood it. But the present 
Government of Bombay, representing as they do the 
regions of Gujarat, Maharashtra and Karnatak, had no 
business to take this ill-advised action. 
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T. S. Eliot 


Eliot is versatile, he is at once a poet, an 
innovator, a sociologist and a thinker, and a 
literary critic of profound and penetrating in- 
telligence. P. Lal writes.in The Indian Review : 

The twentieth century, with its remarkable display 
of poetic ingenuity, its intensive experimentation and 
radicalism, boasts of no greater poet than T. S. Eliot. 

An undoubted master of poetic technique, he exerted, 
and is yet exerting, a powerful influence upon contem- 
porary verse. 

St. Louis, Missouri, (September 26, 1888), was the 
birthplace of Thomas Stearns Eliot. He started writing 
while at college and contributed some poems to The 
Harvard Advocate, the College literary journal, of which 
he was also the Editor. He married in 1915; and in 
1917 appeared his first volume of poems, Prufrock and 
Other Observations. After that followed book after book 
of prose and poetry: The Use of Poetry and the Use of 
Criticism, The Idea of a Christian Society, Collected 
Poems (1909-1935), two poetic dramas, Murder in the 
Cathedral (1935) and The Family Reunion (1939), 
What is a Classic?, Selected Essays, and in 1944 he 
gathered together in one volume titled Four Quarters 


what is surely his most important achievement 
and the really great literary production of the 
century, the four interlinked philosophic poems, Burns 


Norton, East Coker, The Dry Salvages, and Little Gidding. 
With Four Quartets Eliot seems to have reached the peak 
of his genius—suddenly all poetry has stopped coming 
from his pen and he is mainly absorbed in his duties as 
Director of the publishing firm of Faber and Faber. 


After initial neglect honour upon honour has 
been heaped on him. 


Tn the 1948 New Year Honours List he was awarded 
the Order of Merit, the highest honour that can be besto- 
wed on an English subject; and in the same year he 
received the Nobel Prize for Literature, a rather un- 
expected award. 

In the light of this it is interesting to trace his 
subtle but sure development since 1917. J. Alfred Pru- 
frock’s first sound in this world must have been dis- 
contented squawk: even when he came of age, inhibited, 
culture-ridden, he was voicing distrust and disappointment, 
and wondering why 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 
Prufrock is confused, wavering: 

- Do I dare 

‘ Disturb the universe? ‘ 


Se how should I presume? 
* * * 


Then how should I begin 
To spit out all the butt-ends of my days 
and ways? 


} 


t * * 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to 
eat a peach? 


il 
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single poem is to be taken as representing Elist’s poetry, 
it must be the Quartets, nothing else. 

For in Eliot poetry is a dynamic, changizg process, 
quite unlike the static state of things that occcrs in most 
mediocre poets, and even in some good ones. Instead of 
shifting and developing, a certain permanerc immobile 
standard intrudes and affects all verse the poe composes, 
But no specific period (prior to Four Quartets of cource) 
in Eliot gives way to analysis of this sort. From the 
tentative blunderings of Prufrock and tke revolting 
antics of Apeneck Sweeney one is led to the sober, age- 
old philosophisings of Krishna on the bautlefield of 
Kurukshetra: a strange transition to say the least, but 
one that was hound to seem inevitable t any close 
observer of Eliot’s poetic and incidentally philosophic 
progress. 

The early poems of Eliot show a distirct influence 
of the French symbolists and Gerard Manl=y Hopkins. 
The five Landscapes with their spondaic heat can re- 
mind the reader only of the style of Hopkine. Later on, 
as thought and technique progressed, Eliot imbibed a 
bit of Robert Browning, a bit of Donne end Marvell, 
and ‘tried personal experiments in metre not zar remcved 
from the elusive metres of the Elizabethan “yrists. But 
the predominant influence as Eliot himsel: admits. ig 
that of Ezra Pound. The charge of obscurty in Eliot 
is ill-founded. He is no more vague than Shakespcare 
in his references to ancient religious books, little-known 
medizval poets, and his quotations from all sorts of 
sources. The very ordinary reader can unravel the maze 
with the help of a simple commentary. 

If Prufrock blundered, The Waste L2nd (1922) 
recoiled, partly in horror and partly in pity. It was a 
relentless, brutal exposure of the sham and hypocrisy of 
the post-war world, and Eliot was in perfect hold over 
himself and his genius. But the same old sense of futility 
and helplessness lingered: man groped, his eyes blind. 
folded, struggling, half-hoping: , 

What. shall we do to-morrow? 
What shall we ever do? 

The Hollow Men (1925), a surrealistic {=ntasy, ncarly 
told him what to de—nothing. Or perhaps, if something 
must indeed he done one could 

.--go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear, prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning. 

A grand disillusionment was creeping into Hiiot’s 
philosophic conceptions, and the poet was flung cbout 
in. kaleidoscopic confusion and meaningles.ness: 

This is the way the world ends 
_Whis'is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends: ‘ 
Not with a bang, but a whimper 
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‘Whichever way the world ended, the essential 
job was to explore the present, and Eliot banked 
oa religion to aid him in his exploration. 


In Ash-Wednesday (1930) he plumbed intro- 
Specicve. consciousness and extended this introspec- 
ticn to ‘outside objects in an attempt at universal 
synthesis of religious experience. Alternating  be- 
twee fits of despondent weariness and sensuous roman- 
tic session for earthly beauty, a tortured voice cried out 
for spiritual coustancy, one that was not granted, leaving 
the poet in awful throes of expectation. 

sour Quartets was Eliot's final attempt at extracting 
spirit.al constancy out of impermanence and worldliness, 
Pure as poeiry, Four Quartets is incomparable; the 
musi: has a flavour all its own. Eliot’s remark that 
gencire poetry can communicate before it is understood 
car fad no better self-illustration than the Quartets. Page 
after page glows with sublime poetry, a veritable store- 
house of music, passion and calculated thought. 

Though many philosophies jostle each other in the 
Quartets a main important one can with some difficulty 
be etracted. Harking back to the Bhagavad-Cita it is 
the glilosophy of inaction in the midst of action. The 
senses Move among objects of experience; the body does 
actione, but the tainting power of these actions is nulli- 
fied tr an unconscious abandoning of their fruits. Man 
cammot even sustain himself without work, obviously; as 
Eliot aimself ‘says in Burnt Nortion: “Desire itself is 
moverent.” The way out of this dilemma is the relin- 
quishirg of the fruits of one’s deeds and the offering of 
then God: 


We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion 

Through the dark cold and the empty 
desolation, 
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The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Oj the petrel and the porpoise. In my end 


is my beginning. 

: —East Coker - 

“Good writers,” comments Ezra Pound in his A BC 
of Reading, “are those who keep the language efficient 
That is to say, keep it accurate, keep it clean. It 
doesn’t matter whether the good writer wants to be use- 
ful, or whether the bad writer wants to do harm.” If 
this be a criterion of excellence in literature. Eliot has 
surely qualified and won. 

In his hands language is kept accurate, clean, 
efficient. What is more, it is suggestive a 
quality all good poetry must of necessity possess. 

He is one of the very few writers at present who are 
helping to improve and enrich the potentialities of the 
English language; for this he ranks with Donne, with 
Dryden, and with Browning; for this alone he ought to 
command wide importance. : 

Critics have always been confusing Eliot the intellec- 
tual with Eliot the poet. That is a great pity: his double 
literary personality makes him a critic of great insight and 
acuteness, but as a poet he remains a self-confessed ro- 
manticist. Few ‘romantics indeed have transcended the 
sheer verbal hypnosis and romance of Marina; Coleridge 
himself with his fantastic neurotic imagination never 
dreamed of the exotic poetic paradise Eliot has magi- 
cally conjured up: 

seas, what shores, what grey rocks 
and what islands, 
What water lapping the bow 
‘And scent of pine and the woodthrush 
singing through the fog, 
What images return, 
O my daughter. 

Even Bliot never again attained such poetical meaning 

coupled with such felicitous musical spontaneity. 
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Publicity Stunt 

The New Review observes : 

Kite-flying is » professional sport of newsmen ; it 
may show the direction of high-winds when the lower 
atmosphere is in silent tension. The Red victory in 
China, the soothing speeches of Comrade Cachin and 
Co. in France, the moves of the W.F.T.U. and the 
British Communist party on the one hand; the 
renewal of civil services in America, the progressive 
steps towards a federation of western Europe and a 
North Atlantic Pact on the other hand brought such 
apparent changes in conditions at the end of the winter 
season that fathoming high altitudes was_ irresistible 
for American journalism. The cbservations taken showed 
no real change ; boisterous weather in China, squalls 
in Palestine, and Burma, tornado over Berlin, fog over 
Europe, bar-low in Washington and Moscow; tem- 
perature below freezing point. The cold war would 
continue, 

The initiative of the American newsman gave 
Stalin and Truman an occasion to restate their 
sosition. Stalin was most anxious to meet Truman but 


those who look after, his health prevent him from 


rrossing the vodka frontier. He was prepared to make 
1 common declaration of not seeking war ; that much 
aad been said on all sides at the U.N.O. meetings ; 
litto about disarmament. He is ready to lift the 
dlockade of Berlin ; last summer it was on condition 
that Berlin currency would be under the sole Soviet 
rontrol, now it would be on condition that no govern- 
nent be set up in west Germany. 

_ The U.S.A. Secretary of State answered at 
eisure. No duet of the Big Two ; all instruments to 
oin in the concert. Let us first finish Berlin’s unfinished 
symphony, then we will tackle Die Wacht am Rhein. 
Te added with dry placidity : Russian artists always 
poil all harmonising about the Atom Bomb and the 
J.N. army. As to inviting the American maestro to 
» fifth journey of Sovietland without any return visit, 
hat was hardly within the rules of etiquette. 

In short matters stood where they stood last year. 
“he Reds had used the incident as a popularity 
tunt ; it fell flat. The ‘Soviet politicians fancied they 
vould impress war-wearied people, and rally them 
gainst any war preparations in democratic countries, 
specially against the West-Europe Union and the 
Vorth Atlantic Pact. That their declaration had little 
ubstance was plain enough for any man to see. Had 
italin been anxious to meet President Truman, he had 
tationery enough to write a straight invitation, Had 
ie any substantial proposition to make, he did not 
ack diplomats to take it across. If he fancied that the 
1.8.A. would enter into separate negotiations and 
‘ass by Britain and continental countries, he was badly 
aistaken and once more proved that dictators cannot 
nagine an alliance between democratic countries 
iffers from Red comradeship. A clumsy invitation, a 
ehash of all that had been said a hundred times, a bid 
or popularity: that is all there was in the Soviet 
rove. The answer of America indicated a firmer 
ttitude and a faster pace for western unity. Leaders 
ore off the bear’s dove-mask : what of the arrest and 
onviction of Cardinal Mindszenty ? what of the con- 
antration camps in, Russia and Siberia? For years 
estern democrats had kept silent about persecution 
nd atrocities in the Soviet-controlled lands for fear 
f irritating Communists ; at long last they came out 
. the open. It was none too soon. The Yalta and 
ostdam hopes of converting the comrades had proved 
aive delusions of democrats; speaking plainly and 
otting tough is the only method of bringing the Reds 
1 their senses. = 
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LooxkInG For Partners 

Moscow did not lose heart when it failed to 
blind the world with its olive-perfumed dust It turned 
to frantic snatches at Norway to keep her 2way from 
the North Atlantic bloc. Spacicus but thinly populated 
Norway has a lengthy coast on the Atlante which 1s 
of high strategic value, as was shown in Wozld War II. 
She had discussed a neutrality alliance witlL Denmark 
and Sweden, but she met with little symrathy from 
Sweden. Norway turned to America and her Premier 
was boarding s plane for the U.S.A. when he was 
given a second Soviet document inviting him to a 
non-ageression pact with Russia. 

Non-aggression pacts are convenient -nstruments 
of Red ‘policy ; they are supposed to wor= one way 
only. Russia had non-aggression pacts wih Poland, 
Finland, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia; ~-she threw 


“them away when it suited her, and on thes: occasions 


the democracies shamed themselves with tueir oppor- 
tunist silence. As long as ‘what is usefi] to the 
dictatorship of the proletariate, and tha. only, is 
ethical’ remains the principle of Red policy, the Soviet 
can expect trust only from her fifth columnists or 
from political infants, 

Dr. Lange is of another stamp. He kncws that in 
the coming war Norway would be .imeded end 
enslaved by Russia. He proceeded to the U.S.A. and 
took his time for drafting a reply to the So-tet invita- 
tion. Sweden renewed her attempts at a Scandinavian 
alliance, but her past conduct inspired little confidence. 
Sweden had a dubious attitude during the war. She 
had sold equipment and munitions to bot: sides at 
impartial prices but she allowed Nazi trocps to pass 
through her territory when they supported Finland 
and invaded Norway. She gave Hitler ten :imes more 
kelp than Franco did without ever rousing the wrath 
of democracies. Dr. Lange prefers a straight alliance 
with America which is not land-hungry ari is plain- 
spoken. 

Turkey is of the same mood; she twke declined 
an invitation to an Asian conference at “sew Delhi, 
and has rallied to the “Truman doctrine’ snd to ihe 
Marshall’ aid. She wants to link up.with Drrope end 
the Atlantic. . 

No country of Europe can feel certair to escape 
future hostilities which will be waged with unfores-en 
weapons, in large-scale manoeuvres and on modernized 
logistics. Hach one calculates its chances each one 
tries to visualize not so much the fortunes of the war 
but the treatment accorded by the victors after the 
war. The difference in treatment America and Russia 
give the lands they respectively occupied since 1945 
should enlighten them all. 


—— 
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i The Partition of Kashmir 


Dr. Taraknath Das makes the following 
comment in the America-India Feature and News 
Service : 


It is no secret, that the present Governor-General 
of India, Mr. Rajagopalacharia, was the foremost 
advocate of appeasing the late Mr. Jinnah and the 
Moslem League and favored partition of India which 
the British also wanted. It is equally clear that Pandit 
Nehru, while he was at the conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers in London and attended the meetings 
of the United Nations at Paris, tacitly agreed to save 
the face of the Pakistani leaders, those avowed enemies 
of Indian freedom and Indian unity, by not opposing 
so-called plebiscites in Kashmir. : 

It goes without saying that the part of Kashmir 
now under the so-called Azad Government, 7.e., under 
Pakistan, will be incorporated into Pakistan by plebis- 
cite. This will be heralded as another stroke of states- 
manlike genius and magnanimity on the part of the 
present Government of India. Actually, of course, it 
will amount to the Government’s accepting partition 
of an integral part of India to appease the Pan- 
Islamists and the British, and to save the face of those 
United Nations leaders who have acted against Indian 
interests. Accepting the principle, the balkanization of 
India seems to be the sign of great statesmanship 
these days. ‘ 


When Will the Coverinient of India 
Recognize Israel ? 


In the same News Service, Dr. Taraknath Das 
draws the attention of the Government of India 
to recognize the State of Israel : 

While the present Government of India has 
accepted partition of India to appease Pan-Islamism, 
it has also consistently opposed the cause of freedom 
for the Jews, and, ironically enough, the principle of 
partition in Palestine. One of the darkest blots on the 
record of the recent Asian Conference in Delhi is the 
fact that although Yemen, ‘Transjordin and even 
Australia and the Philippine Islands were invited to 
participate in it, Pandit Nehru’s Government did not 
see its way clear to invite Israel, which is undoubtedly 
the most important and enlightened of all the Middle 
Eastern States. 

Israel, by virtue of armistice negotiations, has been 
recognized by Egypt and Transjordan. Even the British 
have been forced to recognize it because they had no 
other alternative. Altogether some thirty-five States 
have already extended recognition to Israel ; and it is 
pretty certain that the Government of Israel will 
become a member of the United Nations during its 
next session. When will India recognize Israel? If 
Pandit Nehru has any other reason for not recognizing 
Israel than appeasihg Pan-Islamists, when will he tell 
the Indian people the actual causes for his opposition 
to the freedom of the Jewish people ?, 

Pan-Islamists of India and outside of India have 
always worked against Indian freedom and unity. This 
cannot be said of the Jews who have throughout the 
world in many ways aided the cause of Indian freedom. 
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It is high time for the people of India ari the Indian 
Constituent Assembly to take action regarding the 
issue of recognition of Israel. 


— Ww 


Sarojini Naidu’s Death Shocks Americans 


Washington, March 4,.~The suddea death of 
Madame Sarojini Naidu, famous Indian postess, 
nationalist and Governor of the Unitel Provinces, 
came as a deep shock to many Americ.ns who had 
known her either in India or on her trip to the United 
States. 

James Lampton Berry, of the Dapartment of 
State’s planning staff, expressed the feelings of many 
of those who had known and admired Medame Naidu. 
Berry, who was secretary to the persont] representa- 
tive of the President of the United States n New Delhi 
in 1942, said: “She was one of the most accomplished 
and brilliant women that I have ever known any- 
where.” Berry spoke of her death as a Zreat tragedy 
and added: “She had one of the finest: minds J have 
ever known.” 

In New Delhi, American Ambassador Loy Hender- 
son made the following statement upor hearing of 
Madame Naidu’s death : 

“The death of Her Excellency Sarojini Naidu 
came as a profound shock to me as a I know it did to 
all India, particularly to those who for s> many years 
worked so closely with her and shar:d so many 
experiences in which her counsel and her personality 
were of unfailing assistance.” 

Madame Naidu’s death has occasioned considcrable 
comment in the American press. Long obituaries sum- 
marizing her activities and achievements ‘iave apreared 
in leading papers including the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune—USIS. 


Women of the Soviet Eest 


Nadezhda Aralovets writes in 
Agency of the U.S. S. R.: 

The Second International Women’s Dongresy held 
at the beginning of last December in 3uda-Pest for 
the discussion of important questions of the inter- 
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nation-1 democratic women’s movement, was attended 
by 395 delegates representing 38 countries. : 

‘:=e Soviet delegation was a striking reflection 
of the phenomenal political and cultural growth 


of wcmen in the country of socialism, the splendid 


road cf public and state activity they have 
traversed in Soviet years. 
Thc indignation of the Soviet delegates was 


aroused. by the accounts they heard at the Congress, 
of tac -ncalculable sufferings and destitution to which 
million: of women and children are doomed in capital- 
ist and colonial countries. The monstrous exploitation 
of worsn’s and children’s labour, race discrimination, 
comple lack of political and social rights, an existence 
on the verge of starvation, widespread poverty and 
disease, a high death-rate make up the tragic lot to 
whica vorking women and their children are con- 
demned in capitalist countries. . 

One of the most notable of the victories won was 
the ermmeipation of the women of the Soviet East, 
and their transformation into active builders of the 
new sccalist life. Uzbek, Tajik, Kazakh, Turkmen and 
Kirghiz women are among those of the nationalities of 
the Soviet East who only thirty years ago enjoyed no 


right to human dignity, and whose thoughts and actions. 


were desermined wholly by their husband’s will and 
the religious Jaws of their country. They have now 
become ‘free citizens, enjoying equal rights with men 
in them own Soviet country. Thousands of women 
have stcwn outstanding ability in various branches ot 
work, in state affairs, science and art, and are excellent 
organizes. 

Tin: development became possible only because 
the sociclist revolution produced fundamental changes 
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in the position of the nationalities populating the out- 
lying parts of the country. They were given the right 
and opportunity for free national development in 
fraternal co-operation with the other nationalities in 
the USSR. The consistent practical application of the 
Lenin and Stalin national policy followed in the Soviet 
State, a policy built on the great principles of perfect 
equality and friendship among all the peoples of the 
USSR, ensured the rapid growth of the economic and 
cultural life in the Soviet republics. 

The once backward national regions of old capital- 
ist Russia have been transformed in Soviet years with 
the brotherly aid of the great Russian people, into 
flourishing socialist republics with modern industries, 
a large-scale ‘mechanized agricultural system, and 2% 
highly developed culture. 


And all these things were accomplished with 
the active participation of women. 


The years of socialist construction were milestones 
in the splendid progress of Soviet women, the rapid 
advance to knowledge and science. During the Stalin 
Five-Year Plans women shared in the building of 
factories, plants, beautiful new towns, in making 
technical and scientific discoveries ; women reared the 
young generation of the Soviet country. 

The women of the USSR take an active part in 
the administration of the state ; 277 were elected to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, a higher number of 
women deputies than in the parliaments of the whole 
world. About 18,000 were elected to local organs of 
authority in the Kazakh SSR, while in the Uzbek SSR 
women constitute one-third the ‘number of all the 
deputies to the local soviets—there are, 106 in the 
Supreme Soviet of that republic. ; 
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Women hold high positiots in the administration 
of the state. They are ministers and deputy-ministers 
in the union and autonomous republics, members of 
the Supreme Courts, directors of ‘various state 
institutions. 


Illiteracy in U.S. Lowest in History 


Washington, March 14, 1949.—Il}literacy in 
United States has dropped to 2.7 per cent today as 
compared with 20 per cent in 1870 when the first survey 
was made, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 

An Education Office spokesman noted that illiteracy 

, has steadily declined during the past 19 years, despite 
the gain in population which has now reached a record 
of 148,000,000. Illiteracy was 4.3 per cent in. 1930. 

School attendance is now greater than ever before, 
the Office of Education said. It is forecast that in this 
school year 25,798,000 children will attend elementary 
and high schools, while college enrollment is estimated 
at over 2,250,000. 


In another survey, the National Education Asso-- 


ciation, a non-government agency, called attention to 
the need for a positive schooling program for approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 children of migratory farm workers in 
the United States. A spokesman said the children had 
little or no schooling since they accompanied their 
parents following crop harvestings in various states. 
Their spokesman said: “Measures for an improved 
program would necessitate aid on a national scale for 
all states.” 

An Office of Education spokesman said that many 
states have “become-more sensitive” to this problem. 
He said the state‘of* Michigan, where many Mexicans 
come to harvest the sugar beets, “is training teachers 
to deal with bilingual groups.” : oe 

_He explained that in a country of the size of the 
United States, migratory farm workers are part of the 
economic system. The problem) confronting educators 
is how to adapt the school curricula to fit both the 
children of permanent residents and those of migratory 
workers. 

_ To do this, he explained, “special courses must be 
given in areas where these migratory children come. 
The teacher must have special preparation, Legal 
aspects of the problem must be met. Attitudes and 
sense of responsibility on the part of the community 
must be aroused.”—USIS. 


Motion Pictures in U.S. Education 


_ Washington, March 14.—The 16-millimeter moving 
picture film is becoming standard educational equip- 
ment in the United States—in schools, industry and 
community groups. The number of film. projectors in 
American schools inereased from 458 in 1936 to‘ over 
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35,000 in 1946, and the-t. 8. Office of H-lucation e ti- 
mates that by 1950 the schools will have 100,000 in use. 

In an experiment conducted, in one s:hool, science 
students were divided into two groups. Ore was taught 
without the use of: films. The othér was shown nilms, 


-in addition to their other teaching. Examination mazks 


of members of the groups which had the kenefit oi tie 
films averaged 43.1 per cent higher than he marks of 
members of the other group. 3. 2 

The films are not meant to supplant she teacuer’s 
instruction but are intended to suppl+ment it »y 
graphically portraying facts on the si-bject bring 
studied. 

In elementary schools motion pictures are promct- 
ing international understanding by showing the hives 
and customs of children in other lands. dundred:; of 
films are available for use in secondary schools on 
music, geography, history, art, literature, >iology ard 
science. 

Firm Council oF AMERICA, 

Since quantity production of 16-millimetcr films 
began in 1923 many national organizations have beea 
joes to assist in their makeup and _listribut:or. 

me of the most important is the Film Council c= 
America (FCA) which has headquarters m Chicizc, 
Hlinois, and which works in co-operation With sma_ler 
councils in 120 cities in the United States, Canada cnc 
Hawaii. 

A nonprofit, educational organization, the FOF 
strives to aid education “by fostering, imp-oving anc 
promoting the production, distribution anl effective 
use of audio-visual materials.” It is an ouzgrowth 0: 
the National 16-millimeter Advisory Commitee whick 
organized volunteer groups during World Var IT tc 
show films depicting the nation’s war effort. More than 
10,000 prints of 207- different 16-millimeter “lms were 
distributed through 450 community centers. The Com- 
mittee estimated that 1,217,825 separate audiences, 
totalling 305,000,000 people, saw the films. Because ot 
this success the FCA was formed to continue co- 
operative films activities in peace time. 

CoLLABORATES WITH Unitep Nations 

FCA has an international relations -ommittce 
which works with the United Nations, the U.N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organizacion and: 
national film councils in other countries. 

Institutions of higher education in tke United 
States obtain some of their 16-millimeter fims from 
the University Film Producers AsSociatbn, ‘lhe 
American Library Association, aided by the Carnegie 
Foundation, circulates films through public Kbraries. 

Films shown in medical schools enaole large 
numbers of students simultaneously to witnés. surgical 
operations. Operative techniques are fully 2xplained 
and emphasized through slow-motion and repeated 
runnings of the films. 
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Cemmuhity groups are using motion Pictures for 
adult education projects and to dramatize social 
problens. 

Ie industrial plants 16-millimeter films are used ‘to 
reduce «he time needed for the technical training ‘of 
Lew p2rsonnel—USIS. ~ 


Wife of Indian Scholar Acclaimed for 
Book on American Women 


Yashington, March 4—Dr. Sonya Ruth Das, wife 
of ize Indian scholar and labor expert Dr. Rajani 
Kania Das, is being acclaimed for her .book The 
American Woman in Modern Marriage: 

Tae book has just been selected by the American 
Print=r3 and Book Manufacturers’ Association | 28 
amors the first 12 of the “Fifty Most Influential Books” 
proctzed in 1948. 

Er. Das, discussing the book’ says. she is “very 
pleas=d” over its success, and: hopes it will maké 4 
valcasie contribution to society. 


Tr. Heary ~P. ‘Fairchild, professor‘ emeritus of , 
socic:bzgy of New York University, describes the book. ° 


as icllows: “An éxéellent ‘simimary review of the 
outszanding aspects of the marriage institution in the 
mod=mn Western world, and particularly , the role and 
stats of the ‘American’ woman in that institution.” 

Dr. Sonya Dag and-her husband combine a stagger- 
ing =mount of education and intellect. Born in. Russia, 
she came to the United States i in 1918 after graduation 
from a2 Gymnasium. She, continued her ‘studies at John 
B. Ssetson University, in Florida ; college of the City 
of “Tew York, and Columbia University, New- York. 
Aftey marriage to Dr. R.K. Das in New York in 1922, 
the zouple left for study and travel in Europe. 


Studying .at the” University of. Berlin, she com- . 


pleted graduate work at the University of Paris, 
rece-ving she diploma in American literature and 
civ. iization and the diploma des etudes superieures on 
“Mirrriage in Modern American Literature.” 

In 1984, she. received her doctorate in letters with 
hcrorable mention on “la femme Americaine dans le 
manage moderne.” 

The most exciting and nerve-racking part ot 
receiving her doctorate, she says, was defending her 
“thesis in an oral argument beforé ‘the faculty of the 
Urversity of Paris. This, she explained, was part of 
the usual procedure involved in obtaining a doctorate. 

Dr. R. K. Das, who was born near Calcutta and 
tecsived his early training in arts and sciences at 
Ca cutta University, holds the following degrees from 
American Universities: Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culcure from Ohio State University ; Master of Science 
in Agriculture from the University of Missouri ; 
Lizster of Arts in Biology from the University of 
Wesconsin ; and Doctor of Philosophy in Economics 
fom _the University of Wisconsin. 

He has lectured in economics at Northwestern 
Uriversity, Chicago, Tlinois, and at New York 
Uriversity ; in addition he has been on the staff of 
tk2 International Labor Office at Geneva and has 
re~ved as an economic adviser to the United States 
Military Government on the National Economy Board 
of South Korea. 

His publications include more than a dozen books, 
acd numerous articles on agriculture, economics, labor, 
ard population problems. 

Dr. Sonya Das was co-author with him of the 
kook, India and a New Civilization, published in 
Caleuttea in 1942. 

Both have travelled extensively in India and, 
«though holding American citizenship, have intellec- 
sual and family ties in India.—USIJS. 
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‘NOTES 


India Adrift? 


India’s internal politics are undergoing a partial 
eclipse due to the deep umbra of the present inter- 
national situation having fallen on this part of the 


’ world. Today there is a tendency on the part of the 


A 


leaders of the nation to defer all crucial decisions, to 
compromise on matters involving breach of the funda- 
mental principles 
Mahatma Gandhi and even to condone those evils 
which are admittedly gnawing at the vitals of the 
Nation, on the plea of exigency. Congress leadership 
in the past was always reluctant to grapple with stormy 
situations and was always only too ready to sidetrack 


essential issues by means of empty—and sometimes_ 


false—platitudes. When such evasions and compromises 
resulted in a major crisis involving the nation’s honour 
and prestige, and the situation became so critical that 
no further retreat was possible, then the burden of 
solution and vindication was placed on the shoulders 
of Mahatma Gandhi, with effusive vows of fidelity to 
his decisions from the culprits. Today that Titan 
amongst the leaders of mankind is no more with us, 
and the curse of. mediocrity has fallen on the nation. 
We entered into freedom in a holiday mood, with the 
supreme confidence in the ability and integrity of our 
leaders, although we had seen them frittering away time, 
substance and energy, in the fashion of Lotus-eaters, 
during the interregnum. And now that the sky is 
overcast and the outlook ominous, we find that they, 
in whose hands we placed the helm of the Ship of 
State, are nervous, distraught and incapable of coming 
to any decision. “Grope, shift and eide-track, and 
compromise when cornered” seems to be the order of 
the day. Hence the entry into the port of the Com- 
monwealth. 


& 


laid down by the Congress of 


Pee 

We admit that the science and craft of s:atesman- 
ship can only be learnt and acquired at the hcrd school 
of real-politics after many failures and numberless 
slips. We are also prepared to concede tkat’ major 
exigencies may force temporary compromises with evil, 
and that mistakes in administration are liable to occur 
-more frequently when the heads of administtation are 
new, inexperienced and unaccustomed to the taking of 
major decisions, But we refuse to admit the logic of 
the idea that since to err is only human the-efore we 
should expect our leaders to err as a matter af course. 
We think’ that a period must be put, now anc without 
further delay, to the erratic and exceedingly casual 
metheds of our leaders that are leading the nection into 
a maze of evil design and ruinous waste. Wita a tame 
Assembly devoid of all opposition, with the services 
ruined by nepotism, favouritism: and undeserved promo- 
tions, it is easy for our Olympians to ficat along 
rainbow-lined clouds of adulation and comolacency. 
But to those who are observant and are in con act with 
the masses, the portents are getting more and more 
ominous everyday. Lest we be accused of “crying 
havoc” without reason or rhyme, we append an extract 
from a letter written to Dr. Taraknath Das by an 
American friend who is a trained observer, and who has 
recently returned to the U.S. as after a fairly long 
stay in India. : 

“Things in India are worse than ever, The 
eeconomic side is quite bad. In fact, you could 
actually call it a depression, There is no business 
activity due 100 per cent to Government’s policies 
which have put a damper on the who.e show. 
Income taxes are too high and not enforced _egually. 
There is a 6 per cent limitation on dividends which 
has killed all the joy m investing for everyone. 


Import policies are bad. There is no drive fo- exports 
which is-what England ig doing. All in all you could 
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say it was due to lack of common sense and we have Pakistan carrying .on with a cold war of 
imagination by the Government ; and the rumblings attrition, in which all the advantages are with her, 


of political unrest are getting louder. The Commu- 
nists are getting stronger especially in Bengal area. 
The Government’s labor policy is very bad. Nepot- 
ism and corruption are ten times more rampant. 
The railways just are not working, hence food can't 
be moved around the country. I am afraid, as many 
are, that this state of affairs cannot go on, There 
will be a counter-revolution—has to be—and the 
only trouble with this is that the Communists will 
of course take over. Only wish the present govern- 
ment would use common sense. The new budget 18 
a hopeless affair. It’s a pretty depressing picture...” 
Dr. Das asks : 

“Is this the true picture? There is no time for 
Indian leaders to act as ostriches. It is time for 
them to show their manliness and get rid of those 
who have used the Congress Party for their persona] 
gain. The time has come to have a house-cleaning 
from the very top and to do all that can be done 
to aid the poor and the needy and the masses ; so 
that the people of India will stand by those who 
will fight for true freedom, justice and, liberty for 
all,” ; 

He concludes his letter with the following ex- 
hortation to Pandit “Nehru and the Congress leaders : 
“My dear Pandit Nehru and present Congress 
leaders, do not forget that in the past India was sold 
to foreigners by Indians—Umichands, Mirjaffars, 
dinnahs and others did this, and there are many 
today who are holding high positions and selling 
the best interests of the country for their personal 
gain. The time has come to get rid of them or they 
will create a condition which will bring about des- 
truction as it has happened in China, Will you_act 
now ? Will you set your own house in order ? Will 
you check corruption, inefficiency and nepotism 2’ 
We consider the reference to China as being 
exceedingly apposite. China had freedom, vast resources 
and aid on a major scale from the U.S.A., and yet 
what a catastrophe has overtaken it, after it emerged 
victorious out of the Japanese invasion and World 
War II. We do not say that all the trouble in China 
is of her own making, indeed on the contrary. Further,_ 
we do not consider that China of the Kuomintang has 
‘had a fair deal from the Western Nations, considering 
the fact that but for her heroic resistance—and that 
oi Russia—the world would be lying today under the 
heels of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. For America had 
been caught unprepared, and where would be she now 
but for the years of time and millions of square miles 
of space—hard fought and dearly bought—which China 
and Russia provided and in which the mighty war 
machine of the Axis spent itself? But all the same, 
China of the Kuomintang compromised with evil 


t 


within its domains, pleading exigency, as our leaders are ° 


doing today, and Nemesis has.followed, as it will in 
Tndia, sure as fate, unless we heed the omens. 
We do not deny that, with the whole of the Old 


World in ferment, there is justification for the pre- 


occupied attitude of our leaders. Chaos and cataclysm _ 


has fallen upon Ghina. Indo-China and Indonesia 
are involved in a life and death struggle with the 
forces of French and Dutch colonialism, while Burma is 
fuced with a disintegrating war of secession. At home 


thanks to the vaccilating and supine attitude of our 
Olympians. And in Europe after the Atlantic Pact 
the cold war has entered a new phase. 

But pre-occupation is one thing and preparedness 
is quite another matter. The first move in any scheme 
of preparedness is to set one’s own house in order. The 
reason why for our being perturbed is that we find we 
are proceeding from one disorder to another and that 
there does not seem to be any attempt at raising a 
dam against the floods of corruption and disaffection 
that is threatening to engulf the State. 


India in the British Commonwealth 


India will continue to remain a member of the 
British: Commonwealth even after she becomes a 
Republic. This has been announcéd in a statement 
issued from No. 10, Downing Street, London, at the 
conclusion of the Prime Ministers’ Conference. A joint 


Declaration issued by the eight Commonwealth 
countiies says : 
“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 


Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, whose countries are 
‘ited as meibers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and owe_common allegiance to the Crown, 
which is alsothe symbol ef their free assoemtion, 
have considered the impending constitutional 

. changes in India. 

: “The. Government of India have informed the 
other Governments of the Commonwealth of the 
intention of the Indian people that, under the new 
Constitution which is about to be adopted, India 
shall become a sovereign, independent republic. 

“The Government of India have, however, 
‘declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her 
full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and her acceptance of the King as the symbol of 
the free association of the independent nations and 
as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 

“The Governments of the other countries of the 
Commonwealth, the basis of whose membership of 
the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, accept 
and recognize India’s continuing membership in 
accordance with the terms of this declaration. 

“Accordingly the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia New Zealand, South Africa, India, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon hereby declare that they remain 
united as free and equal members of the Common- 
wealth of nations, freely co-operating in the pursuit 
of peace, liberty and progress.” 

The statement issued from No. 10 Downing Street, 
said : 

. ‘During the past week the Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand‘ 
South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon and the 
Canadian Secretary- of State for External Affairs 
have met in London to exchange views upon the 
important constitutional issue arising from: India’s 
decision to adopt a republican form of constitution 
and her desire to continue her membership of the 
Commonwealth. 

- “The discussions have been concerned with the 
effects of such a development upon the existing 
structure of the Commonwealth and the consti- 
tutional relations between its members, . 


& 
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. “They have been conducted in an‘ almosphere 
of goodwill and mutual understanding and have had 
as their historical background the traditional. capa- 
city of the Commonwealth to strengthen its unity of 
purpose, while adapting its organization and pro- 
cedures to changing circumstances. 

“After full discussion the representatives of the 
Governments of all the “Commonwealth countries 
have agreed that the conclusions reached should be 
placed on record in the joint declaration quoted 
above.” 

Reaction at the Delhi Government circles seem to 
be one of satisfaction and relief. Sardar Patel, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, has hailed the decision 
as “momentous.” Another reaction is reflected by 
the view of a senior Congress leader, who said that 
looking back over the past three years, he was surprised 
at. the transformation of India’s attitude towards 
Britain from bitter hostility to a general desire for 
friendly association. Three years ago, he said, few 
Congressmen wished to “touch the Commonwealth 
with a pair of tongs.” Had India left the Common- 
wealth, it seems that it would have deeply and 
truly disappointed those very Congress leaders who, 
for the last 18 years, every year on January 26, read 
and made the audience recite the Independence pledge 
which contained the sentence, “We believe, therefore, 
that India must sever the British connection and attain 
Purna Swaraj or complete Independence.” The reaction 


of the people has been one of bewilderment, the younger | 


and progressive leftist groups consider it as~ an 
unwarranted surrender of India to the needs of the 
British Ruling classes in the Dominions. With the 
Ghetto Act in South Africa, White policy in Australia 
and similar attitude prevailing elsewhere, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the interests of the White 
Ruling class come foremost in the Dominions where 
racial discrimination continues unabated. We wonder 
what the people of India will gain by allying with these 
ruling classes in the Dominions. India’s continuance in 
the Commonwealth is as yet to their benefit and not 
ours. The present Congress President, probably in his 
eagerness not to dissatisfy either school of thought, 
made the guarded statement that “India is neither 
elated nor depressed over the decision.” 

Sardar Patel addressed a Press Conference in 
New Delhi where he said that the decision was “great 
and momentous,” that in essentials past statements 
by the Prime Minister about India’s position had been 
vindicated and that the Constituent Assembly’s Objec- 
tives Resolution. remained the corner-stone of the 
Draft Constitution. The following is the text. of Sardar 
Patel’s address : 

“T am sure all of you have already read the 

Press communique which has appeared in this morn- 

ing’s papers on the discussions on the problem of 


India’s association with Commonwealth of Nations 
which have been going on in London for the past 


“As a, Dominion we have been, like other mem- 


bers of the Commonwealth, owing allegiance to the 
Crown. When we accepted this position, we made 


it quite clear that this was for the time bcing and 
that the question of our future status was o2e to be 
decided by the Constituent Assembly as a sovereign 
body with complete freedom. We had alreadz passed 
an Objectives Resolution in the first session of the 
Constituent Assembly. That resolution stands and 
shall remain the corner-stone of our Draft CGonstitu- 
tion, and our republican status clearly forms a part 
of that objective. : 


' “At the same time, we have througlout ex- 
pressed the view that we desire close asociation 
with Britain and other countries of. the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The problem tefore us 
was how to regulate such association having regard 
to our proclaimed objective of a republican status. 

_ “Tt was a difficult problem and we ha~e given 
this matter the most anxious thought and censidera- 
tion. Throughout, however, we have never flinchec 
from our objective -of our republican sta.us, anc 
never has the problem been of modifying that 
status in order to suit such form of association with 
the Commonwealth as mght be evolved. On thc 
other hand, it has been our endeavour to d=terminc 
that form of association without in any way affecting 
or departing from our republican ‘status. — 

“This undoubtedly involved an adjustment o 
the existing structure of the Commonwealth, Wc 
have to remember that, throughout its cxistence 
the Commonwealth has never been a rigid institu- 
tion. It has displayed an amazing adaptability tc 
the ideological growth in its component pats. Ir 
that has lain: principally its integrity and strength 
and it is through that adaptation that it has sur- 
vived many critical moments in its historr. 

“Throughout the discussions we have had or 
this important matter, we have had full uncerstand- 
ing of our attitude by H.M.G. and repres=ntatives 
of the other Dominions. There has been manifest 
throughout a desire for adjustment to suit our 
constitutional position. I should like to ackrowledge 
the assistance and co-operation which we have had 
from these gentlemen. 

“The Prime Minister from time to tme has 
made statements on this question and has explained 
the ideas underlying our approach to this cuestion. 
Before he left India to attend the confereace, he 
restated our position and I am sure you will be 
glad to find that, in essentials, that position has 
been sustained as a result of the conclusions reached 
at the conference. : 

“It is not for me to give you any iderc of the 
course of the negotiations. I know this much: 
throughout the deliberations of the conferetce our 
Prime Minister found a general attitude of friendli- 
ness, cordiality and goodwill and an earnert desire 
to achieve a solution which would accord India an 
equal place in the Commonwealth without affecting 
its republican status. 

“T shall now say a few words by way of 2xplana- 
tion on the conclusions and decisions which have 
emerged from the London talks. You will notice 
that there is a change in the nomenclatur of the 
Commonwealth. In future, it will be knowr as the 
‘Commonwealth of Nations” Such a thing was in- 
evitable in view of the changing charactcr of its 
composition. 

“India’s status of a sovereign independen! 
republic is, by no means, affected. because there 1 
no question of. allegiance to His Majesty the King 
who will merely remain a symbol of our fee asso- 
ciation as he would be of other members. 

“There is no break in our membershi~ of the 
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Gommonwealth. We continue as member and with 
cther members we remain united as free and equal 
raembers. 

“So far as our Constitution is concerned it will 
remain republican both in the internal and external 
soheres. You will notice that the King’s headship of 
the Commonwealth is limited to being the symbol 

, cf the free association of its independent member 
rations.” 

Asked if the king would have any functions in 
relasion to India, Sardar Patel replied in the negative, 
add ng that as Head of the Commonwealth His 
Ma.esty would have only a status. Asked what the 
functions of the King would be as the Head of the 
Commonwealth, he replied, “so far as his functions are 
coneerned, they are hardly any. But he gets a status. 
He is, as mentioned in the Communique, a symbo! of 
the free association of all these units.” Asked what 
was the idea of a symbol, Sardar Patel avoided the 
question by asking the correspondent to look up the 
Wekster’s Dictionary. 

The question raised at the Press Conference and 
ayarled by the Deputy Prime Minister, is one of prime 
importance. The agreement announced in the joint 
declaration of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
means that although the King will have a symbolic 
statas recognised by India, he will have no constitu- 
tional furctions so far as India is concerned. The 


futare head of a Republican India will be an elected . 


President who will express the sovereign will of the 
people and exercise the functions hitherto performed 
by fhe King. The agreement is considered to reflect the 
view that the Commonwealth should not be regarded 
as £ super-State with'the King as its head. The new 
phrese “head of the Commonwealth” used for the 
posision of the King is understood to be considered 
only a phrase and not as constituting a new title. There 
is sill no question of changing the King’s title in the 
adjistment of the situation. The net gain of the 
Lomion Conference has been the securing of India’s 
canrent to continue in the Commonwealth in spite of 
her declaration to become a Republic. An immediate 
formula has been found to achieve the 
objective, there will now be time for legal and 
constitutional experts to .define the meaning and 


can:titutional implications of the new symbol. 
In the economic field India will, as a result of 


this decision, continue to enjoy full Imperial preference 
in irade matters—a thing she, till August 15, 1947, 
bitterly resented. . 

In the Conference, the British faculty for self- 
renewal has once again been strikingly displayed. But 
we doubt whether our leaders have succeeded in show- 
ing an equivalent degree of statesmanship. 


India’s membership of the British Commonwealth 
of THations is a fatt accomplt. Hard-headed intelligence 


may find justification for this affiliation. But 
in Euman history it has often been proved that 
instmet and sentiment are a better guide to 


and a better foundation of 
strastures. But, today the 


social and political 
Nehru Government has 


immediate. 


_India. Britain needs Indian economic 
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decided otherwise, and we do not propose to raise & 
recriminatory controversy over it. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel has hailed it as a “great and momentous” 
decision; he has spoken enthusiastically of “the 
amazing adaptability” of this particular union of 
States ; he has hinted at the privileges and “obliga- 
tions” of this line-up without caring to indicate these. 
Others have made themselves busy with analysing the 
“implications” of the new arrangement. Columnist Shri 
Kyishnalal Shridharani has crooned over the advantages 
that India is supposed to have gained in contrast with 
what is enjoyed by Pakistan, Ceylon and South Africa. 
This may prove to be a short-lived satisfaction, For, 
these three States are nof likely to tolerate for long 
this discrimination in favour of India. Another name~- 
less commentator from London has thus described the 
value and beauty of the “new Commonwealth.” 

By this agreement as embodied in the declara- 
tion, the other countries reaffirm their allegiance to 
the Crown, and at the same time accept Repub- 
Jican India—to whom this allegiance does not 
apply—as an equal partner in the Commonwealth. 
: As a result of this agreement the King ceases 
to have any functions so far as India is concerned, 
as in the new context of Indian Republican statute, 
he will not be the King of India ag he now is. 

India’s relations with the other members of the 
Commonwealth.remain unchanged after she be- 
comes a Republic. 

The future elected President of Republican 
India will not be the representative of the King. 

He will express the sovereign will of the people 

of India and exercise the power to appoint ambassa- 

dors and sign international treaties. ; 

The opinion of an Indian who has lived abroad 

for four decades, and who has continuously striven and 
moved for the independence of India may be of value 
to our readers, as it is a view detached from any 
political bias or alignment. We append below the view 
that Dr. Taraknath Das holds about the matter: ’ 

“We are told that Mr. Nehru thinks that for India’s 
internal and external security India needs Britain’s aid. 
All friendly states are inter-dependent and India needs 
outside help. But India needs no more and no less 
support from Britain than Britain for her economic 
and political survival needs today from the United 
States of America. No Indian would ever dream that 
to get American support Britain should agree to - 
become the 48th state of the United States of America ; 
and no American will ever suggest any such proposi~- 
tion to Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bevin and others. There- 
fore, unless Indians wish to make India a part of the 
British Empire, there is no reason to think that to get 
British aid India must continue to be a Dominion and 
not become a free Sovereign Republic. It should not 
be overlooked that Britain needs Indian co-operation 
in every way. Britons want opportunities for trade in 
support (the 
Indian Sterling Balance is useful to Britain in building 
up her trade and world commerce). Britain needs 
India’s militarye support. Under these circumstances 
two free and independent nations should co-operate as 
friends and allies, 
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To be outside of the Empire or Commonwealth 
(whatever you choose to call the British Empire) does 
not mean that India will follow an anti-British or anti- 
Anglo-American policy. All the member states signing 
the Atlantic Pact are outside the British Empire but 
they are in alliance to defend themselves. The United 
States is giving tens of billions of dollars to aid these 
powers economically and will supply arms and ammu- 
nition worth tens of billions freely because they have 
common interests in world policy. 


India, as a free Sovereign Republic, should be 
ready to sign an alliance with the Anglo-American 
Powers on condition that these powers supply capital, 
Jood, machinery of all kinds and extend aid to 
strengthen India’s position militarily, navally and in the 
air. India must learn to assert her position at least like 
Turkey to get aid so that India will be able to help 
the Anglo-American Powers effectively. 

It is hardly logical for Mr. Nehru to say that India 
will remain neutral and at the same time continue to 
be a part of the British Empire. It is necessary to 
assert that India will fight for her interests and against 
her enemies whoever they may be. For this she must 
strengthen her position. Those who wish to have India’s 
friendship will have to co-operate with India to further 
her interests as well as theirs. It is surely grand-stand 
play to say that India does not want to be entangled 
in Power-politics. India has become free due to the 
international situation as well as the sufferings of 
Indian patriots, and not because of the goodwill of 
British statesmen. India is a part of world politics and 
she will be affected by World War III, if it eyer breaks 
out. Realizing this, I advocate that Indian statesmen 
should realize that it would be to India’s advantage 
and helpful to the cause of Asian freedom for India 
to be a party to ‘an Anglo-American-Indo-Chinese- 
Japanese Alliance. 

It may be worthwhile that after the London 
Conference Mr. Nehru should, to broaden his world 
outlook, visit the United States. India should have 
direct and intimate relations with the U.S.A., and it 
is necessary for Indian statesmen to get in personal 
touch with American statesmen who have more whole- 
heartedly supported the cause of Indian freedom with- 
out partition than British statesmen did in the past.” 


Foreign Capital in India 

The long awaited statement of the Government 
of India regarding its policy on the participation of 
foreign capital in India has been made by Pandit 
Nehru on April 6 last. The Prime Minister of India 
prefaced his statement with the following remarks on 
the need for a change in India’s attitude towards 
foreign capital. 

“The stress on the need to regulate, in the 
national interest, the scope and manner of foreign 
capital arose from past association of foreign capital 


and control with foreign domination of the economy 
of the eouniy: But circumstances today are quite 
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different. The object of our ‘regulation should 
therefore, be the utilisation of foreign cap tal in a 
manner most advantageous to the countrr. Indian 
capital needs to be supplemented by foreign capital 
not only because our national savings will not br 
enough for the rapid development of the country 
on the scale we wish, but also because, in many 
cases, scientific, technical and industrial "kmowledge 
and capital employment can best be secuted along 
with foreign capital.” 


The statement admits that India requires foreign 
capital for her industrial expansion, it welcomes foreign 
capital and finally it offers inducement for the import 
of foreign capital in India. 

The statement deals not only with future foreign 
investments in this country but also with the existing 
ones. The first important point made out in the 
announcement is a categorical statement that -vhile the 
Government expects all undertakings, Indian cr foreign, 
to conform to the general requirements of its ndustrial 
policy “as regards existing foreign interests; Govern- 
ment do not intend to place any restrictions cr impose 
any conditions which are not applicable t similar 
Indian enterprise.” It further assures that “foreign 
interests would be permitted to earn profits subject 
only.to regulations common to all.” The Gavernment 
have assured that there will be no difficulty or obstacles 
“in continuing the existing facilities for the r=mittance 
of profits” or even in regard to’ withdrawal cf foreign 
capital investments, subject however only to foreign 
exchange considerations. The most importart feature 
of the statement in relation to existing foreign invest- 
ments is its unequivocal declaration that “if und when 
foreign enterprises are compulsorily acquired, compen- 
sation will be paid on a fair and equitable besis.” 

Although it has been the declared polizy of the 
Government of India that ‘protection will bz granted 
for, the growth of Indian industry, this statement on 
foreign capital will largely nullify the previcis policy. 
Struggling indigenous industries will now be Dlaced oD 
the same footing as strong and well-establisied firms 
working in this country, and the statement is silent oD 
the duty of the Government in the event of < rate war 
between the two. On the contrary, the statement gives 
the assurance that “the Government of Indic have no 
desire to injure in any way British or cther non- 
Indian interests in India. “Government will frame their 
policy as to enable further foreign capital to b2 invested 
in India on terms and conditions that are mutually 
advantageous.” 

Pandit Nehru’s statement is vague in reg-rd to the 
extent of interest and ownership that foreigr interests 
will be permitted to enjoy. He says, “Obvioasly there 
can be no hard and fast rule in this matter Govern- 
ment will not object to foreign capital havirg control 


‘of a concern for a limited period, if it is focnd to ke 


in the national interest, and each individual case wil 
be dealt with on its own merits.” “In all c:ses, how- 
ever, the training of suitable Indian personnel for the 
purpose of eventually replacing foreign experts will be 
insisted upon.” 
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So far as British investors are concerned, they 
seem to have heaved a déep sigh of relief. ‘The twin 
fears of nationalisation and discrimination are no more. 
Bui from our standpoint, we must be on our -guard 
ebout their future activities here. With India inside 
the British Commonwealth and-British’ capital firmly 
sadcled here, we have reason to be watchful and 
vigiant. Economic power without political respon- 
cibiity is certainly preferable to them to the pre- 
witkdrawal position. 

The American reaction is also of mugh interest to 
us. Mr, Loy W. Henderson, the present U.S. Ambas- 
sadcr to. India, speaking at the Lucknow Rotary: Club 
earl~ this year, said, “The average American company 
ent=ting into operations abroad does not demand or 
expect special privileges. It does, however, wish to 
make sure that it will not be discriminated against, 
mersly because it is privately-owned or foreign, As a 
tule it brings to the country into which it enters the 
benefit. of its experience and technical advantage and 
is glad to train the nationals of that country in its 
procuction methods.” So, they have got exactly what 
they wanted. Sir B. Rama Rau, the Governor-designate 
of iné Reserve Bank of India, stated in a press inter- 
view on his return from America after relinquishing his 
Ambassadorship at Washington, a few days ago, that 
thers is “a great willingness in the United States to 
invest, monéy in India and give technical assistance,’ 
but added, “the Americans naturally desire to have 
zdscuate safeguards which any foreign investor would 
exnect.” One of these at least is clear from Mr. Loy 
Hexlerson’s statement quoted above, namely, absence 
cf Gscrimination against foreign capital merely becatse 
it is foreign or privately owned. This has been con- 
ceded. 

The statement has also’ been received well by the 
Imian industrialists although they are the persons who 
ere faced with serious competition. from their stronger 
fore.gn rivals. Most of our top-ranking businessmen 
have become partners in foreign firms working in this 
country. One of the requisites of the Foreign Policy 
statement is that foreign firms working in India will 
take Indians in their management. The way in which 
our industrialists have behaved during the war and 
post-war years, has made the entire country suspicious 
of them. It is certain that placed as competitors of 
fore.gn firms, they will be pushed to the wall, but with 
thes2 men as co-partners, foreign houses in India may 
mean a basis of -joint exploitation of the consuming 
mzsses. Some benefit might accrue to us if there is a 
healthy competition between Indian and foreign firms. 
working in India under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment, of India and within the framework of a National 
Plar. Without such a plan and with a combination 
between the two interests, the new declaration may 
pro-e to be the source of a new menace to the Nation. 
Corruption 

Every responsible man in the country today is 
cortinced that corruption is rampant everywhere, in 
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politics, in society and in the administration. People’s 
experience is bitter. Men in authority both in the - 
Government and in the Congress have made numerous 
appeals for putting a check to the all-round degeneration 
but no serious effort has yet been made to follow up 
the appeals with suitable actions. The seriousness with 
which Sardar Patel viewed corruption in 1947, seems 
to have definitely abated by now. In that year, at the 
instance of Sardarji, Act No. II of 1947, was passed 
by the old Indian Legislature for making the preven- 
tion of bribery and corruption more effective. The Act 
remains a dead letter. Now in the new Indian Parlia- 
ment, on March 12, 1949, referring to the complaints 
of .corruption, Sardar Patel said there were cases of 
corruption, dishonesty and nfisbehaviour. He asked 
members of the House to ask themselves, “Who 
amongst us has not erred ?” They were also asked to 
give an allowance for the influence of the war on 
men’s morals. What they drew today was only one-third 
of what they got before. He also asked the House to 
bear in mind the difficult circumstances and appreciate 
the immensity and. heaviness of the burden on the 
services which had been terribly depleted and had a 
lower standard on account of repeated promotion and 
all-round difficulties. About a year ago, in reply to 
charges of corruption among Railway servants, Dr. 
Maitthai, then Railway Minister, returned a flat denial. 
Sardar Patel has asked for tolerance of corruption and 
has virtually made out a case for its existence. The 
“arguments” advanced by Sardar Patel in support of 
the utterly dishonest, inefficient and corrupt hierarchy, 
do not bear’a moment’s scrutiny. It is now about four 
years that the war is over. Given proper efficiency and 
honesty at the top, it was sufficient time at least to 
turn the trend away from the evil practices let loose 
and encouraged during the war. Even the one-third 
valuation of the Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 4,000 monthly salaries 
drawn by officials leaves sufficient balance for them to 
lead a decent and honest life. Corrupt people do not 
add to their income through malpractices for balancing 
their family budgets but for an unregulated lust for 
money. Where the top is corrupt, the bottom is bound 
to follow suit. The plea of serious depletion of officers 
does not fit in with the very recent professions of 
embarrassments due to the influx of surplus officers. 
During the past two years, many of the worst and 
corrupt officers have succeeded in securing promotions 
very often at the cost of honest officers with efficiency 
and integrity. Immensity and heaviness of the burden of 
the national services are pleaded only by those worthless: 
people who have been picked up on considerations 
other than that of merit, and never by officers selected 
through open and fair competition and promoted on 
the ground of merit alone. 

This lenient view of Sardar Patel on corruption at 
least explains the mystery as to how the recent big 
cases of Corruption under the Central Government 
have been veiled up. Where the Central Government 
develops such a curious Iaisses-faire attitude towards 
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corruption, conditions in the provinces are bound to be 
worse. The other day, in the Orissa Legislature, the 
Premier said that as to corruption he would take 
action even if there was no regular evidence. He said, 
“I do not want any regular evidence. If somebody in 
a responsible position is himself convinced prima facie 
that an officer is corrupt and tells me so, I shall enquire 
into the matter at once. No useful purpose would be 
served by merely passing on allegations. Such allega- 
tions would only demoralise the officer.’ We wonder 
how, with Sardar Patel’s new theory at work,. a 
Provincial Premier can translate his pious wishes into 
action. ‘ 

We would like to remind the Home Minister of 
India, one of the closest followers of Mahatma Gandhi, 
what Gandhiji had said four days before his martyr- 
dom. In his prayer meeting, Gandhiji said, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1948 : 


“The subject of corruption is not new. Only it 
has become much worse than before. Restraint 
from without has practically gone. Corruption will 
go when the large number of persons given to the 
unworthy ‘practice realise that the nation does not 
exist for them but that they do for the nation. It 
requires a high code of morals, extreme vigilance 
on the part of those who are free from the corrupt 
practice and who have influence over the corrupt 
‘servants. Indifference in such matters is criminal. 
If our evening prayers are genuine, they must play 
no mean part in removing from our midst the 
demon of eorruption.” 


Ministerial Re-shufflings | 

The change in the leadership of the Congress Party 
of Madras has become almost an annual fair; East 
Punjab went through a change four or five weeks back, 
during which time the position of the Premier was 
made impossible and he was forced to resign ; no other 
‘Province has reported the possibility of quick-change 
in the Ministerial set-up. Of the States re-constituted 
into Pradeshes, one, the Vindhya Pradesh, has regis- 
tered a ministerial break-down due to causes other 
than political bribery and corruption. It would be 
indivious to think that the Provinces are freer from 
these abuses ; Bihar with it gur scandal comes to the 
mind. But both the Congress High Command and the 
‘Central Government appear to have turned the blind 
eye on these provincial peccadilloes simply because 
these are being run by seasoned Congress leaders while 
the Pradesh chiefs are new-comers only. 

_ Cynics and sceptics apart, the men and women of 
the commonalty find it difficult to explain to them- 
selves these meteoric changes in the ministerial field in 
the Provinces—why Prakasam should have been 
followed by Omandur Reddier to be superseded by 
Kumaraswamy Raja ; why Gopichand Bhargava should 
have to yield place to Bheemsen Sachar. The Madras 
Press has been at pains to explain the situation. Tamil- 
Telugu tension has been a longstanding cause; the 
Kannada-speaking and Malayalam-speaking legislators 
hold a precarious balance; these latter are said to 


be divided into two rival groups each ; the first under 
the leadership of A. B. Shetty and EK. R Karanth 
respectively and the latter under Palghat R Raghava 
Menon and K. Raghava Menon. There has been talk of 
a “Ministry-maker;” pointing the finger to Shri Kamraj 
Nadar, President of the Tamil Nad Congzess Com- 
mittee. The new Premier Kumaraswamy Raja is said 
to have been found acceptable because he -s “a true 
Gandhian”; because though “a Telugu by birth,” he is 
“, Tamilian by up-bringing’—whatever be the signi- 
ficance of this description. 

“Group ambition” seems to be the only, rointer for 

explaining the upset in the East Punjab Ministry. 
The Sikhs have been sore because they are rot having 
their own way towards building a predomincntly Sikh 
State or Province. The recent reshuffle is sid to be 
due to the rivalry between Sardar Baldeo Singh, the 
Central Government Defence Minister, and the Mah.- 
raja of Patiala. We cannot locate its cause. But it is 
widely believed that Gyani Kartar Singh has becn 
pulling the strings in the interest of the Atali Party 
which swears by Master Tara Singh. The seat of this 
Sikh malady appears to be that the Sikhs do not know 
what they want of the many desirable things that they 
desire ; they are, therefore, being moved by contra- 
dictory feelings, sentiments and ambitions. 
_ The contest between Dr. Gopichand Bhargava and 
Lala Bheemsen Sachar is inexplicable exceps on the 
supposition of personal or group ambitions. Though 
the’latter has been allowed to be Premier, tae episode 
of his getting three ministers of his own party sworn 
in in defiance of the Central Parliamentazy Board’s 
directives should be ‘a warning. It is handsome of the 
late Premier, Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, that he should 
have agreed to serve under his rival. That ha: evidently 
been done at the insistence of the Congress Hixh 
Command faced with constant irritations inside the 
Ministerial party in the North-West Frontie- Province 
of the Indian Union. 

This story may not be pleasant or lmited to 
Madras and East Punjab alone. Everywlere group 
spirit has been getting the better of the idealism that 
the Congress had called forth. The why ard how ol 
this debacle is, however, another and a bigger story 
in which even our highest leadership may no come off 
without blame or reproach. 


Linguistic Provinces 


We have long been broken into the habit of having 
long-winded resolutions issued by the Working Committce 
of the Congress. The latest, endorsing the tLree-leadezs 
Committee’s report on Linguistic Provinces, is cheracter- 
ized by the same defect.- In trying to drive home t :e 
points of its findings there have been any aumber of 
repetitions of arguments, pleas and special plecdings that 
do not appeal to our understanding. . 

We feel that in the handling of this particuler problem, 
Congress leadership has been paralysed by ec palsy vf 
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wil that has driven it to self-contradiction. Shri Kishore- 
Isl Mashruwala, writing in the Harijan of April 17 last, 
ha. put the criticism neatly when he said: 


cs 


. they (the three-leaders Committee) have 
chosen to act as if they were merely secretaries of 
certain Government Departments or organizations, 
awaiting further orders of the most effective group.” 


So, we propose to accord to the ex-cathedra dictum of 
the “Big Three” as much consideration as we do to those 
of tae know-alls of the bureaucracy. Because, we think 
thet the opinions expressed in this report are vitiated by 
the same ineffectiveness as that which followed the classic 
eximple of the “neither accept nor reject” formula with 
reference to the “Communal Award” of Ramsay Mac- 
Semald. The best commentary on the wisdom of the 
Ccazress leadership is that they failed to realize that 
by edopting such a futile and knock-kneed attitude, they 
wee laying the foundations of Pakistan. The same leader- 
thp is in control to-day with the same outlook. The 
“fc Three” have also confessed that when they or their 
placed “the seal of approval’ on the “general 
urmaiple of Linguistic Provinces”, they were 
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“not faced with the practical application of this 
principle and hence it had not considered all the impli- 
cations and consequences that arose from this practical 
epplication. There had, however, been a persistent 
cemand and agitation for the formation of Andhra 
and the Karnataka provinces. The Congress approval 
cf this principle was partly due to the artificial manner 
ta which existing provinces had been created by the 
Pritish power in India. It was chiefly due to a desire 
to have, as far as possible, homogeneous cultural units 
vhich would presumably advatce more rapidly because 
3: this homogeneity.” 

The only interpretation that we cannot but plac® on the 
fre four lines of this quotation is that our leaders have 
dev2 oped a queer fear of implemertting the promises that 
tney continued to utter for more than a quarter of a 
cectirv. And why? 

“At the present moment of our history when some 
of the smaller States have been s1erged into a province, 
a neighbouring province has objected with such violence 
aud tanguage that one would have almost thought thar 
tsvo countries were on the verge of war. These are 
evil symptoms and we have to be very careful lest we 
db anlything to encourage them.” 

These three leaders of ours are honest people, and they 
hs*2 attempted by a conifession of weakness to relieve 
tn=r conscience. But it is not by confessions like this 
tnx: rulership of States justifies itself. The. world will 
ask why could not the Central Government, of which two 
af the present Committee are members, get hold of the 
Frcov nce that used “such violence and language”? Is it 
becuse a representative of that particular Province was 
one of the “trinity” that ruled the Congress? Do these 
leaders of ours realize that the effect of this toleration of 
“i lence” can have but one significance? Kishorelalji has 
in=cated it. 

“The principles which it (the “High Committee”) 
teas set forth and the counsel which it has given are 
zood, but it hands over the trump card to agitators when 
‘t confesses in so many words: However, if public 
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sentiment is insistent and overwhelming, we, as demo- 

crats, have to submit to it, but subject to certain limita- 

tions in regard to the good of India as a whole and 
certain conditions which we have specified above. 

Public sentiment must clearly realise the consequences 

of any further division so that it may fully appreciate 

what will flow from their demand.” 

We do not know if this is not an invitation to 
“violence” in language and action. In this particular 
the particular Province referred to has shown by results 
that “violence” pays handsome dividends, and the way 
in which it has been allowed by the Central Government 
to walk away with two States is an incentive to further 
greed. For the benefit of Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel 
we propose to illustrate this. Within the territory of that 
Province a non-Indian firm has been building up an 
industry. Technicians were advertised for on an all- 
India basis. To an applicant otherwise competent who was 
interviewed by the firm’s executive they expressed inability 
to take him in because he happened-to be a Bengalee, 
and they could not take the risk of pin-pricks administered 
by that Province’s Government, This is the footling unity 
which the “Big Three” swear by, while encouraging 
all manner of chauvinism in Bihar, in Assam and more 
or less in other Provinces by winking at the sources and 
symptoms of this disease in our hody politic ! 


Experiences like these have led us to the thought 
that the thunder of the “Big Three” is a squib. We 
cannot treat with consideration their declaration : 

“We are clearly of opinion that no question of 
rectification of boundaries in the provinces of north- 
ern India should be raised at the present moment, what- 
ever the merit of such a proposal might be.” 

We are in good company in this stand. The Provin- 
cial Congress Committees of Maharashtra and Karnataka 
have revolted against the “Big Three” decision. The 
feeling in other language-areas is also not receptive to 
their wisdom. Then, whom do the leaders propose to 
lead? Who can take them- seriously when they cannot 
come down on the prime offenders against the main 
principles laid down by themselves ? 


Manbhum Satyagraha 


Under the Congress President’s directive the organi- 
sers of the Manbhum Satyagraha, the Manbhum Lok 
Sevak Sangha, have suspended their movement started for 
the assertion of their rights as citizens of India, of their 
dignity as men and women which for about 18 months 
have been trampled under foot by the Congress Ministry 
of Bihar. This directive imposes on the Congress Execu- 
tive the reciprocal duty of righting the wrongs against 
which the Satyagraha Movement had been started on the 
6th of April last. The world would like to know why it 
has taken the Congress Executive so long a time to make 
an enquiry into the validity of the grievances brought to 
their notice from before Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya’s spell 
of office since the third week of December last. Is it to 
be believed that the supreme Executive of the Congress 
cannot be moved except under the threat of trouble, violent 
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Bt -honvidient? We tegret that fo other- explanation 
seems to fit in. 
Whatever be the interpretation of their ostrich policy, 


now that the Congress Executive has been apprised of the 


poimts of contention, we hope that there will be no more 
delay in going into the matter. It is a responsibility that 
Dr. Pattabhi has assumed. The Director of the Manbhum 
Satyagraha, Shri Altul Chandra Ghosh, a veteran Congress 
leader in Bihar as go s any body else, a consistent 
follower of the Gandhian philosophy and practice, in 
uis letter to Dr. Pattabhi acknowledging the receipt of 
ais directive has brought out, though somewhat indirectly 
the various issues that had forced their hands, This letter 
is instinct with a sense of righteous indignation at the 
callousness -of fellow-workers now placed at® the head of 
Administration, Provincial and Central. We publish it 
below with the hope that the supreme Executive of the 
Congress will appreciate and respect this feeling. Dr. 
Pattabhis letter accompanying his directive called for 
criticism, which, we are glad to notice, has not been 
nade soft. We will watch with interest the way in which 
1e reacts to this plain-speaking. 

To The President, Indian National Congress 

Dear friend;—On 22nd April, 1949, we received the 
ollowing telegram from the General Secretary, Sri Kala 
Venkatrao:— : 

“Congress President oni advice of Working Com- 
nittee posted letter requesting you to withdraw Satya- 
aha. Letter by mistake went to Atulya Ghose, Secre- 
‘ary, West Bengal P.C.C. posting letter to you today with 
correct address.” 

On the previous day ie. on 21st April a telegram 
‘ame from Sj. Atulya Ghose of West Bengal P.C.C. too, 
‘ontaining some portions of the contents of your letter 
which appeared in the newspapers on the 22nd April, 
as reported to the Press by U.P.I, Delhi, and which was 
said to be the full text of the letter addressed to me. 

After receiving the telegrams, we took the letter 
mblished in the newspapers to be a verbatim reproduc- 
ion of the original, and all these necessitated our coming 
‘0 a decision over the matter. Accordingly, we made 
wreliminary arrangements then and there to prepare the 
ield for giving effect to the decision we arrived at, as 
ve would have to do when your originlal letter would 
‘ome. We have not received your letter as yet. As we 
iad no reason to wisbelieve the bona fides of the letter 
ind as we had already made preliminary arrangements 
:0 give effect to our decision in anticipation of your letter, 
we proceeded to implement the decision we took on the 
etter as published in the Press. , 


The letter published in the papers was taken by us 
to be a complete reproduction of the original letter. We 
went through the letter minutely. It did not give us a 
clear idea of the position. Jt needed clarification from 
you. We thought it necessary to know clearly what place 
was given to our contentions, to ‘our stand and approach 
in the purview of the letter containing your decision. It 
‘emained for us to understand whether our issue has been 
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correctly appreciated, of hot. Yet we saiy in it a gesture 
for finding out a solution. So we suspended the move- 
ment on and from the 23rd April in compliance with 
your advice in order to obey and honour the request of 
our President and the Working Committee, which -ve are 
always in duty bound to do as Congressmen, unles. there 
be a conflict with truth.. Moréover, we suspetided the 
Satyagraha in order to explore, as Satyagraliis, tle offer 


of solution when it is made, and to have the letter con: 


sidered by oir “Parishad.” After suspending the Satya= 
graha when we were goifig to issue a statement on our 
behalf, we received a true, copy of your origina letter, 
sent by the Secy., West Bengal P.C.C. There a-e in it 
the last ten words in the concluding sentence, which 
have changed the whole nature of the context. These 
words were not published in the newspapers. Tle com- 
plete sentence in your letter is this:— 

“I hope therefore you will give up the movement 
which you.should not have undertaken in this hcphazard 
manher.” : . 


This line altogether changed the attitude of the 
Tt has given us much pain. With due respect 
and humility we have to say that it pains us uch to 
think that verdict should be given on a matter which is 
sib-judice. The pain is all the more acute if we are 
to think that our revered Presidert of the grea= organi- 
sation from «which we, as its sincere followers, Lave been 
seeking help month after month, has blamed ur without 
having heard what we have to say. ~ 

We do not understand what you mean} by ‘Laphazard 
manner.’ Certainly it does not mean that we kave done 
it without having exhausted all the constitutional means, 
Your office has kept records of the incessant appeals and 
importunities made by us month after month -or a full 
year. But unfortunately, we did not find an~ remedy, 
help or guidance. This long period has seer how we 
have approached times without number the Miristers, the 
Congress leaders, and the executives as well as ‘many All- 
India personalities. Not to speak of getting any help 
or guidance from them,-we have not even got any reply 
from them to our requests for their intervention and 
solution. After all these, do you mean that we have 
undertaken! Satyagraha in a ‘haphazard manne-’ in this 
sense? 

Certainly you have not meant by ‘haphazacd manner’ 
that we have started the Satyagraha withow- sufficient 
grounds for the urgency for it, because we have sub. 
mitted to you necessary papers to let you kmcw how the 
situation became urgent, necessitating the starting of 
Satyagraha and what cogent reasons-were thcre for em- 
barking ori it. Yiou have not denied the valiity of cur 
charges or contentions so far. So, we cannot think that 
you have rejected our allegations without having cny 
knowledge of the situation. We cannot also think that 
you haye rejected the urgent prayers of a g-eat number 
of people, having had biased opinions from interested” 
persons without considering the necessity of understand- 
ing our case. So, are we not right to conclade that the 
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eats ‘haphazard manner’ have not beer! used in this 
sense? 

The question of ‘haphazard manner’ may be raised 
in regard to-the type of Satyagraha, ie, whether it is 
being conducted in accordance with the prescribed rules 
cf Satyagraha, or in a ‘haphazard manner” Certainly you 


have not meant it, as you have no first-hand knowledge 


df the same. If you have had any opportunity of know- 
Sng about it through any responsible person, you must 
iiave known that the Satyagraha is being performed in 
the strictest sense of the term and in complete accord- 
ance wich the directions laid down by Mahatmaji in this 
regard. May we not think’ that you ‘have not spoken the 
words from this idea? 

We humbly say that we are emititled to know the 
reasons for the unmerited-attributives we are to put up 
with, otherwise we would labour under a sense of wrong 
done to us however unwittingly. 

As for the justification of Satyagraha, we may make 
a reference here to our talks with the General Secretary 
Sri Sankar Rao Deoji. He personally came to Manbhum 
mm the month of June "48 with the then President of 
Bihar P.C.C. and got an idea of the situation. He 
knows how many times we approached your office for help. 
%p course of a talk inl Delhi in the month of December 
Iast he told us that they had practical difficulties for 
intervenirg in the situation and that we were justified to 
taxe self-action. He said at last that we might put up 
aur case once more-before the Parliamentary Board, and 

_i aio remedy was-forthcoming soon, we would be more 
justified to resort to Satyagraha. Are we not more 
justified -today in offering Satyagraha in Manbhum in 
view of what happened between your office and us after 
our last efforts to get remedy from you? 

We have made known to you many times how the 
siraation kere has become ‘perilous and how civic life has 
become intolerable in Manbhum’ owing to the actiong 
of the Congress Ministry in whose hatids you have given 
he responsibility of implementing the commitments our 
Congress organisation has made to the people. You have 
the ultimate responsibility for this.. But unfortunately 
we have to say that not a single effort has been made 
so far even to see what is going on in Manbhum. If 
you did not believe our allegations, you should have taken 
us to task “or accusing a Government which, if you think, 
are doing their duties faithfully, and have wrongly been 
accused. You have not done that either. You have to 
take up ary of the two courses...... 

An aggrieved person expects to be treated saan in 
an: unprejudiced way. But when he does not get any 
hear:ag but, on the contrary, is deprecated for any reason 
without trial, then it is sure that the wrong-doers find 
pretexts for their wrong-doings and thereby they are 
streagthened, however unwillingly, by the action of the 
perscus who had no intention for doing so. We have to 
sez that nobody gets an opportunity to say anything of 
this kind against our august organisationl. 

‘You have not said for some reason or other anything 
against the wrongs done to the people of Manbhum, 


which we have brought to yout tlotice through our te- 
presentations and which you may have had occasions to 
notice in the Press also, You have asked us to stop 
Satyagraha having viewed it unfavourably. This means, 
though unwillingly, that you have wanted to stop the 
way of remedy which we have not got by any other 
means, and thereby allowing the wrongs to continue. 
We suspended our Satyagraha inj response to the 
gesture for your intervention and to have your letter 
considered by our “Parishad.” Now, besides these ques- 
tions, another question has come up before us—the 
clarification of -your views on the justification of the 


-Satyagraha we have launched. Deprecation of the Satya- 
‘ graha means that we are not justified to take recourse 


to it even! When there is no other remedy. Certainly, 
when there are other constitutional remedies, there would 
be no justification for it. But when there is no other 
remedy available, it is fully justified if conducted accord- 
ing to its principles. So, this matter involves the ques- 


_tion whether we have started it in accordance with the 


principles when there was no remedy coming from any 
quarters responsible to find it; or even when there was 
the assurance of remedy, we started without taking 
cogmisance of it. If there be no remedy forthcoming, 
we humbly say we are and shall be justified to pursue 
the Satyagraha in order to eradicate wrongs unbearable 
and derogatory to humanity. We must be satisfied ag 
to the reasons before we are asked to stop the Satyagraha, 
Otherwise, there will be, we apprehend, no ‘justification 
for tying our hands to prevent us moving against wrongs, 
We would expect a clear opinion from you on this point. 
We cannot allow the situation to go on indefinitely 
in| this way. We have allowed it to go on for a pretty 
long time. Now there should be a clear-cut way for us. 
If you think that we are in the wrong, then we- should 
be taken to task soon and we. like to have a speedy trial 
for it; but if we have a prima facie case before you, 
there should be a speedy investigation and remedy for 
the wrongs that would be established thereby. If neither 
is done, we have our duty. We cannot be expected to 
remain silent onlookers in a precarious condition. It 
would be imprudent.’ So we would justly expect that 
you—our President of the Corgress—would help us to 
clear up the uncertain position. , 
The visit to Manbhum by an impartial and responsible 
person with the determination to ,help ini easing the 
situation would have corrected it long ago. Its need 
remains as before. If this be not possible, even in such an 
endangering situation as is the case with Manbhum, we 
are justified to follow the path we have undertaken, we 
humbly think. ’ 
We would expect a reply from you to our queries. 
We would humbly expect to be acquainted with the 
reasons fur the views entertained by you about our Satya- 
graha or we would expect the removal of the misconcep- 
tion if there have been anly in our views about it. We 
would also expect to find the right basis behind your 
decision of proposed intervention mentioned in your letter 
for meeting our grievances and our approach, We 
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would have to clarify the position very soon; otherwise, 
our cause and our fight against the évils, that is being 
conducted through undergoing sufferings, would be ham- 
pered which cannot be allowed under any circumstances. 


So, kindly keeping our above reasons in view, you would” 


help us in coming to a decision on our pending posi- 
tion as early as the situation demands. We think that 


a period .of a week from the date of the receipt of this: 


letter would not be inconvenient for you to let us know 
your attitude and opinion about the matters raised in 
this letter. 


We are not undergoing sufferings as Satyagrahis 
without reasons, or for ‘anly adventitious reasons.: Satya- 
grahis here are ‘giving a true non-violent fight against 
wrong just in the way you yourself wish the people to 
move in a non-violent mass struggle to establish real 
Swaraj in our country. It would be evident to you when 
you come to know the real facts. You avill then find the 
justification of the Satyagraha. : 

The Satyagrahis are demorstrating a true non- 
violent frame of mind in the face of inhuman and barbar- 
ous tortures inflicted by the evil elements of society 
under the active guidance of the Government and officials. 
Oppressions organised by the men of the Government 
have made it evident that the Satyagraha was’ urgently 
needed, arid that the intervention of responsible persons 
which has constantly been sought for is long overdue. 

% 
Today our question to you is whether we could follow the 
truth and the duties it imposes or we would submit to 
unnatural restrictions which come from the unreal state 
of affairs, that have mo relation with truth. 

We are fighting for the cause of the people. We are 
pledged te protect the civic rights and to work towards 
establishment of true Swaraj in our country. In these 
2fforts of ours we expect that our Congress would stand 
to implement and to protect faithfully all the rights of 
the people which are entrusted to it to do. We have 
yur duty ini this regard. -We cannot be expected to com- 
oromise with anything derogatory to our cause. We 
rope that we would be strengthened in our right cause 
by co-operation of the organisation from which we have 
ilways been seeking guidance and help. 

As it is a matter of public importance, and as your 
letter to me was released to the Press, I hope; you will 


aot mind my releasing our communication to you for 
aublication. 


Your sincerely, 
i Atul Chandra Ghose, 
“After Partition?” , 


This is a 125-page book issued by the Publications 
Jivision of the Ministry of Information and Broad~ 
sting, Government of India. The date-line is 1948; 
here are indications that the story told has pecn 
rought up to the middle of last year. 

A general picture of the post-partitibn position in 
he Indian Union and Pakistan is all that we get-in 
he book. A wholly unsatisfactory accouiit of pre- 
‘artition developments has been given adding practi- 
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“ eally nothing to our knowledge of the events “thet 
forced the leadership of the Congress to accept the 
division of the country. In page 12 we have, Lowever, 
two remarks that throw curious light on the mental 
workings of the writer or writers of the book oz of the 
Minister concerned or of the whole Government. 


“ 


- .,- When the situation looked far frcm help~ 
ful, the Congress accepted the principle of >artition 
and wasted no more time on utopian schcmes for 
maintaining the unity of the country.”—(ItaLes ours) 

“To decide what the composition of she suc~ 

cessor. Government would be, negotiations were 3! 

once started with the leaders of the Congress, the 

Muslim League, and the Sikhs; and to everybody’: 

amazement and satisfaction it was found that al 

responsible parties were in favour of the partitior 
of the country on a communal basis. "—(Italice 
ours). 

The Ministry which is responsib’e for putting 
forward this version of- the story should be asked tc 
specify the persons other than the Anglc-Muslix 
conspirators, who were amazed and satisfied with th: 
prospect held forth by partition; the writer appear 
to have lifted without acknowledgement tie word. 
used by Lord Ismay, Lord Mountbatten’s politica. 
adviser, uttered in course of a luncheon-par-y speec— 
at London some time in the spring of 1948. There ar 
other quotations without acknowledgement, (p. 3, 
p. 82, p. 111) for instance. We have a certa:n, feelin; 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel made out a be.ter stor~ 
of the causes of the partition in his speeches 23 
Nagpur and. Benares (November-December, 1948) ; b= 
lifted a part of the veil from over the’ fase of the 
Anglo-Muslim saboteurs of India’s unity and integrity 

The attempt to foist a story of satisfaction wila 


the Mountbatten device constitutes an ousrage ca 
human credulity. The world knows that the man who. 
India’s present rulers’ love to call—“Fathar of tke 
Nation”’—was not satisfied with it; and his “ast dars 
were a torture to him as he surveyed the corsequenc-s 
of partition. Recognizing that the moving hand h-s 
written certain indelible lines in India’s history, ve 
would have found justification in such a bcok if tle 
real story of the partition had been presentec with t_e 
hisforian’s detachment and fullness of detais. In ths 
story Feroze Khan Noon’s “Chenghiz Khan’ stunt, 29 
referred. to in page 7, should have been given as & 
minor detail of Muslim League intransigence. The sto-y 
as told here leaves the impression that Feroze Kh n 
Noon’s threat worked the miracle by demorwlizing car 
leadership { 

Every one of the Ministries has been issuing ts 
reports, pamphlets, books detailing its own activitizs. 
The facts given in this book summarize manz.of the e. 
Perhaps, that is its only value. 


Evacuee Property in India and Pakistan 


On the eve of his departure for London in 
connection with the (British) Commonwealth C in- 


ference of Prime Ministers, Pandit Jawaharlal Ne_ru 


soit & mésiage of good cheer fo the Hindu and SikA 


svacuées from the State of Pakistan. While: appre- 


viative of the nature of the catastrophe that has over- 
wzken them, India’s Prime Minister could not hold 
before them hopes of early relief from their sufferings. 
» the analysis of the factors that made their life 
mtiserable he referred to the problem of property, 
urban and rural, that they had been forced to leave 
behind them. Custodians of evacuee property have 
been appointed by the two States ; District Magistrates 
have generally been saddled with this new duty. But 
the agreement reached at Karachi in January last does 
rot appear to be working. If we understand Pandit 
Nehru’s statement he appears to suggest that the 
Fekistan authorities have been creating difficulties, and 
in face’of their tactics nothing tangible can-be done. 
We have had reports that Pakistanis under official 
inspiration or encouragement have been carrying on 
open propaganda that no Hindu or Sikh property 
saould be bought; that conditions are being created 
which in the absence of buyers will make these cheaper 
than their intrinsic worth. This is the purpose of the 
, Fekistani propaganda to get rich at the expense of the 
Owing to this particular difficulty no estimate of 
the value of evacuee property has been found possible. 
The Ministry of Information’s pamphlet, After Partition, 
has given us the information that in Delhi alone up to 
Juy, 1948, over 94,364 claims have been registered 
wth the Registrar of Claims ; these refer only to West 
Paxistan. We cannot say that the Central Government 
hes made any arrangement for evacuee property from 
East Bengal. The Delhi Registrar appears to have 
deen able to consider 66,583 claims whose “consolidated 
velue comes to Rs. 806 crores.” We remember to have 
sen an estimate that put the value of all evacuee 
preperty in West Pakistan at more than Rs. 1,200 
crores. . 


As against this the following estimate of property 
let by Muslim evacuees in the Indian Union is worth 
recording. Bombay, West Bengal; Bikaner, - Bharat- 
pur, Rajkot are ‘excluded. Hast Punjab 43 lakh 
acras; 128,274 houses and shops; 1,495 factories. 
Un-ted Provinces 14,221 acres ; 3,950 houses and shops; 
1 factory, 1 tea estate and 2 rice mills, Bihar 1,214 
ecreg ; 694 houses and shops, Orissa 2 rice mills. Central 
Provinces 406 houses and shops. Delhi 17,800 acres ; 
26,500 houses and shops. Ajmere 1,600 acres; 43,000 
houses and shops; 41 industrial concerns. Patiala State 
71,2,038 acres ; 84,048 houses and shops. Alwar State 
429.000 acres. Jaipur 823 houses and shops. 

This list is evidently incomplete even with 
reference to Provinces and States noted above. Their 
vaite also hag not been estimated ; it must be lesser 
ther. what has been left behind by Sikhs and Hindus. 
Anc unless pressure which Pakistan will fee] and 
appreciate is brought to bear on it, the pronlem will 
remain unsolved. Even the latest conference of the 
twe States has not produced results. 
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Kabul—Karachi—Delhi - n 

Strategy and politics on India’s north-western front 
has started taking a new ‘turn, Pakistan’s Frontiers has 
been placed far beyond the Indus deep on our side. 
This has been the greatest source of danger to India’s 
defence, 

‘Indian Rulers of old days felt that security of our 
country could not be assured without extending India’s 
control over the Kabul Valley. This had been the 
corner-stone of old India’s defence policy. During the 
British subjugation, the same strategy was followed by 
trying to make the Amir of Afghanistan a tributory to the 
British and controlling his foreign policy from New Delhi. 
This chapter has also ended. New India’s Foreign Office 
has acted with creditable promptness in establishing 
friendly relations with Afghanistan. Aj trade pact has 


“already been concluded between the two countries and 


Kabul-Delhi relations seem to be coming closer. 


Pakistan has naturally become nervous with India’s 
arm ready for retaliation and with the implications 
of the Pathanistan movement. The cry of Islam is 
cutting mo ice. Iran has snatched away a frontier fort 
from Baluchistan and has shown no mood to return it, 
The newspapers of Kabul and Karachi have started a wordy 
battle between the two countries, 

This self-imposed predicament of Pakistan seems to 
have alarmed badly the British die-hards. The Persian 
Gulf still plays a very important role in the defence of 
Britain’s life lines to the East vie Suez, ‘but a vital 
change has taken place in the security of this Gulf. After 
the British withdrawal, the centre of defence of the 
Persian! Gulf has shifted from Delhi to Karachi. Pakistan 
has therefore assumed great importance in British strategy 
in the East. Britain’s safety now depends on a stable 
Pakistan. Sir Olaf Caroe, former Governor of the N.-W. 
F. P., told the Royal Empire Society of London on 
April 6 last, that “either alone or in union with others 
Pakistan must now safeguard both doors to the Indian 
Ocean theatre,—the front door via Persia and the Gulf, 
with Karachi and Quetta as the sea and land entrances, 
and the side door as it were of Peshawar and Kabul. 
The landward entrance was likely to cause her more 
immediate trouble. The Pathans are not amenable for long 
to the Islamic appeal and Pathan anarchy is Russia’s 
opportunity. 

“Pathans, skilfully misdirected, could do much ‘harm 
to Pakistan, and so to the continent behind it. Along 
both the Persian and Afghan frontiers existed Russian 
“culture” republics of the same race as those across the 
border. The Russian policy of cultural absorption was 
‘one variant of the filth column and deliberate.’ 

“The strategic centre of all Asia and the hub of the 
Muslim world is the Persian Gulf,” said Sir Olaf. “The 
security of thi8 region is vital not only to Pakistan and 
India but to the civilized world. 

“The points of danger to the North-West aré the 
Persian) Gulf and the Continental frontier: to the East, 


, 


Buima and Malaya. These points are on the -periphety.. 
of the région. If a region of power is of itself strong and 


stable, the periphery cam) be held by a regional grouping 
based on the centre—for example, Delhi—far from the 
circumference as was done by Britain in India. 


“The British system of Indian defence was in’ fact 
a standing example of regional security radiating from 
India, and succeeded in preserving India herself from 
the impact of war in her own territory through the two 
most shattering wars in history by deploying power and 
diplomacy as needed on! the periphery. 

“And as regards the land frontier, the little frontier 
wars, an anachronism to the outside world, enabled the 
great life of India to go forward untroubled by Afghan 
and Pathan ferments. 

“Partition has changed all that. There is doubt 
whether India and Pakistan can unite to provide defence 
in depth for this region: even united they could not stand 
alone. 


“Tt may be that a new grouping must be evolved to 
maintain the stability of a region stretching from Istanbul 
to Karachi and beyond, and known vaugely as the Middle 
Fast. This, and not Waziristan, is the North-West Frontier 
problem. : 

“Tt is the Atlantic Powers, whose interests are vitally 
engaged in this region by oil and communications, who must 
underwrite any such regional grouping if it is to be 
effective, 


“It will be for the regional Powers to contribute 


defence in depth by the provision of bases.” 


Anti-Pakistan Demonstration in Kabul 


The following news gives a typical idea of Afghan 
sentiments about Pakistan: 

According to a Kabul news item a large gathering of 
people including Ulemas, Mushaikhs and other eminent 
persons from the sub-divisions of Kunduz assembled before 
the Government building on the 20th of Hamal (Afghan 
Calendar). They questioned thé right of Pakistan to 
attack and bomb their Afghan brethren im the Azad 
Frontier. 

They expressed great resentment against Pakistan’s 
aggressive measures towards the Afghan tribal people of 
the Azad Frontier. They demanded that the Government 
should take steps in getting the rights of the Frontier 
brethren restored and to bring to an end the “unpleasa 
activities of Pakistan. 

They also presented a satdows in which they expressed 
willingness to sacrifice their all for the cause of res- 
toring the rights and freedom of their Frontier brethren 
and demanded Government’s action in this respect. They 
requested that their petition! be forwarded to the King 
as soon as possible. 

The Administrator congratulated them for their 
semtiments and asked them to be patient as the Govern- 
merit was doing its best for the honour of their Frontier 
bréthren. : 

According to the Bakhtar News Agency & large num: 
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ber. -of thé Jaji péople, who. resided in Kabul, assemb! d 
at Governitient Houge. and expresséd their sympathy jor 
the Frontier Afghans and criticised the Pakistzn Govera- 
ment’s aggressive policy towards the “Azad” Fronti r. 
“We Jajis, who have always been voluntarily placing oar 
services at the disposal of the National Goverament, s-e 
even today prepared to sacrifice our lives anil propery 
fn the cause of national service,” they said. 

“No doubt some of our people living in tke southe-n 
province have earlier expressed to the King their rea:i- 
ness to serve, but we, who are at the moment in Kab 1, 
cannot tolerate Pakistan’s hostile attitude tcwards car 
Muslim and A¥ghan brethren in the Frontier. 

“We want that our Government should immediatcy 
take strong measures against Pakistan’s aggressions,” they 
said. In the end they expressed their readine:s to gaci- 
fice everything for the restoration of the rightful indeper- 
ence and freedom of their Frontier Afghan brethren. 

Information reaching New Delhi from Kab.l sugge 1s 
that a deputation! of the leaders of the Mashud, Mohmur-l, 
Ahmedzai and Waziri tribes from the “Azad” frontier wis 
received by His Majesty the King of Afghanistan a frw 
days ago. 

The members of the deputation strongly zondemn:d 
the “inhuman activities and stubborn ageressior: of Paks- 
tan” against their brethren in the “Azad” frontier ad 
were very glad at Alfghanistan’s protest against Pakist 
in this connection. They requested the King tc give then 


“necessary instructions. regarding the fulfilling of th ir 


national obligations. 

In his reply, the King expressed his tharks for tae 
members’. sentiments towards their fellow bretkren of tie 
“Azad” frontier and said that he was glad to learn > 
their unanimous support to the Government’s policy in this 
connection. 


Pathanistan versus Pakistan 

Kabul, a leading Afghan journal, has recentl7 published 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s latest statement—presuma ly 
sent out from prisom—regarding his Azad ?athanis an 
movement and his accusations, against Pakistan. Ture 
statement is of particular importance as it gives the back-~ 
ground of the recent happenings on the Pakis:an bord r, 
and of the repercussions on Afghanistan’s relations w:h 
Pakistan. The Pathan leader also discloses wlat talks he 
had with Mr. Jinnah during his visit to the Fronti-r. 
This article has been specially translated from Push‘20 
by Khan Ghazi Kabuli and published in The People, Delai, 


_ We quote below the substance: 


The noble mission of our sacred Khudai-Xhidmatgar 
movement is to liberate the Afghan nation from alien ru e, 
so that they can function as free members of tke assemlly 
of Eastern peoples. What inspires the Khudai-Khidm t- 
gars is not greed or selfish interest, but the will of God 
and the welfare of the nation. That is why 1 shut my 
eyes to suffering or harassment. I rely om God and on car 


‘own pure intentions and firmly believe that I mist succeed 


fin establishing the will of God. No worldly power can 
stand in! our way and Azad Pakhtoonistan is inevitabl . 
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The problem of the liberation, and. unity of the 
Pathin or Pakhtoon~ nation is not a newW!one. 
with us evere since Feringhee selfishness split’ us into 
many fragments. What I desire is that my brother 
FPaktioons of the Frontier Province, of the Tribal area, 
ef Ealuchistan, those on the Indus bank and in the 
Chach-[laqa should all be knit together as one body. 

From the very beginning I and my organisation have 
aime] at achieving the national unity and betterment of 
the Pathans. To this day we have struggled and sacri- 
ficed for this object—-To this day we continue to offer 
ourselves at the altar. In this struggle irrespective of 

. who helps us or not, it is my irrevocable decision that I 
must achieve Azad Pakhtoonistan for my Pakhtoon nation. 
I shall continue to strive thus with my last breath; in 
this offort I would willingly lay down my life. ~ 

=: is due to the sacrifice of the Pathans that Pakistani 
and Hindustan have achieved independence, and British 


sipremacy been at last buried. In the battles of India’s © 


injlesendence the sacrifices made by the Pathans have 
been distinctive, nay unique. That is why the Feringhee 
Yegards the Pathan as his greatest enemy and to ruin him 
utter-y he has sought to incorporate his homeland into 
Pals stan, 

= would like to avoid entering into controversy with 
regard to the establishment of Pakistan. That concerns 
me ‘rpt. But I must insist on my people getting what is 
right-ully theirs, so that they can establish Azad Pakh- 


toonistan in their homeland. I pleaded for this with Mr.- 


Jimmzh, urging that in consideration of their innumerable 


sacriices the Pathans must not be denied their-freedom. . 


I tuld Mr. Jinnah that even after achieving Pakhtoonistan, 
‘we vould be willing to continue with Pakistan on the 
understanding that if the British still have a foothold 
in =akistan we would be free to secede. This under- 
stancing to my mind was necessary because I see that in 
Pakistan British ascendancy will continue. I told Mr. 
Jinnch’ that if the British deprived me and my people of 
our dghts, I could have no grievance because I know them 
to he the eternal enemies of the Pakhtoon nation. “But,” 
I added, “you and Ji are brothers in faith and therefore 
I expect that you should give me my due. In this way. 
you vill secure my friendship and strengthen Pakistan.” 
Tt is a disappointment to me that Mr. Jinnah could not be 
persxaded. 

Idy misgivings have since then come true. A Ferin- 
ghee has been appointed as the Governor of the Frontier 
Province, and at that one who all his life has been known 
for = policy of repression and for spreading disunity 
amonz Pathans, and whose high-handedness in dealing with 
Pathuns has utterly discredited him amongst them. Poli- 
tical administration is manned not by Pathans but by 
those: who have been supporters of British policy. Is this 
Pakistan and Islam? If so, it becomes clear that Pakistan 
too like the Britishers wants to keep the Pathans inf 
chairs. ; 


“Vhen Pandit Jawaharlal visited Waziristan, the Poli-. 


tical Agent at Miranshah-asked me: “We have served the 
Pathans with crores of rupees; what have you done for 


“It has beem™ 
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them?” I replied: “Yes; it is true that your great ser- 
vice to the Pathans consists in fostering ‘greed and dissén- 
sion among them, and in seeking to corrupt them with your 
gold so that their instincts for self-respect and freedom 


‘might die out.” 


The present-day Pakistani is a British creation. That 
is why it wants to keep me down and to lord it over the 
Pathans. I proclaim my resolve that this shall not be. 
The Khudai-Khidmatgars are adhering to the programme 
that I laid down for them. ‘I firmly believe that by’ carry- 
ing out this programme my people will achieve their goal 
and embrace freedom. I assure the whole world that my 
Victory and the defeat of the enemy is a certainty, because 
God is with me. 


Industrialisation of Pakistan 

Conscious of the availability of rich raw materials, 
Pakistan has been striving to develop its industries as 
rapidly as possible. On the eve of partition, Pakistan had 
practically the world’s monopoly of raw jute but not a 
single jute mill. Similarly it had abundant cotton of the 
finest quality but no cotton mill. Facts available for the 
last quarter of 1948 show that the position will not be 
so for long. Fo; West Punjab started during that period ; 
a cotton mill with a capital of Rs. 1 crore. A cotton 
anid ginning and pressing factory was started in Sind 
with a capital,of Rs. 5 lakhs. East Bengal established 


- two jute baling and pressing companies with a capital of 


40 lakhs and two insurance companies with Rs. 10 lakhs, 
These were part of the 33 major companies which Pakistan 
floated during the three months with a total capital of 
Rs. 360 lakhs. Twelve of these were industrial concerns 
and the rest commercial, mostly dealing in export and 
import business. 

The North-Western Frontier Province too seems to ~ 
have made rapid headway during the past eighteen months 
in the sphere of industry. Commendable progress has 
been achieved by the Sugar Factory at Takhtbai. 
Production has increased in this factory from 1.24 lakh 
maunds in 1946-47 to.1.78 lakh maunds in 1947-48. The 
output is expected to reach 2.3 lakh maunds in 1949-50, 
More machinery: valued at some Rs. 15 lakhs, has been 
ordered, which, when installed, is expected to double the 
output. Besides the Premier Sugar Mill at Murdan will 
go into operation this November and produce about 50,000 
tons of Sugar. These measures go a long wey in make 
Pakistan self-sufficient in sugar. 

The Pakistan Government has eeqnestued the 
services of an expert in} paper as a consultant in regard 
to the starting of a paper factory in Pakistan. . The 
expert is Mr. Ulstron, a Swiss Paper Technologist, who 
arrived in Pakistan some time ago. He is making a 
detailed study of the proposed paper factory in East 
Bengal. He is likely to unidertake an extensive tour of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts where bamboo is available in 
abundance. . 

The Pakistan Government has been negotiating with 
somé prominent Indian industrialists either to move their 
Calcutta Jute Mills to East Bengal or to start new factories 
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there. If they find it difficult to move machinery to 
Pakistan, then the Government would offer, it is stated, 
top priority for import of the required machinery from 
abroad. 

Simultaneously with the schemes of industrialisation, 
plans for the development of hydro-electric power have 
also been taken up. Construction of big hydro-electric 
stations at» Warsak: and of another at Dargai, costing 
Rs. 9.5 crores and Rs, 1.5 crores respectively, has been 
making. headway. By the end of this year, Kohat, 
Abbotabad and Haripur will receive electricity from 
hydro-electric generators. : 


United Provinces Goes Ahead ~ 


The United Provinces Government has to its credit 
® great reclamation scheme and refugee settlement in 
the malaria-and-beast-infested area in the Naini Tal 
Tarai. The Leader of Allahabad publishes a’ glowing 
account of what has been done, of the hopes entertained. 

“In ‘the first phase of the land reclamation 
operations, which started some 15 months ago, it 18 
proposed to reclaim one lakh acres in Naini Tal 
‘Tarai, of which 80,000 acres will be culturable, 47,000 
in Meerut Ganga Khadar, of which 21,000 acres will 
be culturable and 20,000 acres in Ghogra Khadar, 
of which 15,000 acres will be culturable, the rest to 
be left for grazing or forest. 


“The total acreage reclaimed during last year 
in the three areas was 28,000 acres and it is hoped 
to reclaim 40,000 for Kharif, 1949.” 

They have a bigger scheme of the reclamation of 
8 lakh (24 lakh bighas) by 1952-58 if the loan from the 
World Bank can be secured and advances from the 
Central Government. Even if,these be not available, 
the U. P. Government does not propose to -sit idle ; 
another 41,200 acres is proposed to be reclaimed in 
Naini Tal, Bundelkhand ‘and certain other areas. 

An estimate of the expenses shows that the 
Government has been able to run the scheme at 2® 
profit. Against the total investment of approximately 
25 lakhs (including all expenditure on capital invest- 
ment), the cost of reclamation and other agricultural 
operations and overhead charges including the pay of 
all the staff (including the P. W. D. and anti-malaria 
staff) from the beginning of the scheme up to 
October 31, 1948, there was an estimated net return of 
Rs. 11.66 lakhs till the end of Kharif, 1956 Fasli. ‘This 
amount does not include the cost of 32,000 maunds of 
paddy and nearly 60,000 maunds of paddy-straw (worth 


Rs, 4.7 lakhs) which were given to the refugee settlers. 


by the State to help them live before the rabi harvest. 
The figure of 25 lakhs does not include the cost of 
construction of the buildings and roads. The cost ‘of 
the buildings. will be recovered in 25 yearly instalments 
from the settlers themselves while the cost of roads is 
being treated as normal development expenditure. The 
total production in, these two areas has been 80,000 
maunds of paddy and 60,000 maunds of paddy-straw, 
60,000 maunds of Juar fodder, 2,000 maunds of Juar 
grain and 86,000 maunds of sugarcane, 
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American bull-dozers and tractors have keen used 
to clear the jungle and break the soil, and rithir oc 
few months a buzzing colony hag sprung up in tho 
primeval forests. More than 65,000 refugees and 2) 
families of ex-servicemen have been allotted aad waich 
has been divided in blocks of ten acres for cultivation, 
and co-operative societies have been formed in moss 
of the villages. Well-designed pucca houses, with a 
tube-well in the centre of each village, ‘have been 
constructed, and to make the colony  self-suffictent. 
‘plans are well under way for the construction ot 
hospitals, schools, police stations and post offces. 

The story_related here indicates the path of duty 
to the other provinces..of India. What the Uriteca 
Provinces has done-.others can do more quickl- as they 
would be able to call upon the expezience gainec ir 
this work. It should be better known. 


“Advancement of Learning” 

The April (1946) number of Science ana Culturc 
has an article with the above title that the Govern- 
ment and the people of India should ponder on. Tho 
writer, R. G. C., opens it with two questions tLat. throw 
a challenge to our universities and scientific cocietzes ; 
“Do the Universities always advance learning, do tho 
scientific societies always encourage research?” The 
_answers suggested in the light of experiences in 
England and in our own country appear to draw a not 
wholly promising picture. The following exract will 
-explain the writer’s charge-sheet : 


There are three steps by which knowledge i3 
resisted in the Universities. The subject is kept ou. 
of the curriculum as-being debatable, abstruse and 
premature. Even when included in the cutricu.um, 
it can bé left out of examinations. This is he suotle 
way of making the classes of young lectzrers Jess 
important from the examination point of Tiew, and 
growing minds have thus been stifled o1 several 
occasions. Thirdly, anyone specialising th a net 
subject can be kept out of a Univers ty caair. 
Scientific research arises out of the teachirg in th: 
Universities. If it is routine research it arise in 
Joyal discipline. If it is fundamental it arises br 
outrageous rebellion. “Professors are free te inquire. 
But men who inquire about new things are not free 
to become professors.” 


‘The writer appears:to have had no higl opinioz 
of Ministries which flaunt their enthusiasm fc scicnec. 
He quotes Dr. Darlington to explain the formation 0: 

"the Scientific Advisory Committee in England : 


“The Minister, who is usually a nen-science 
man, appoints twenty men. Rather his advisers dc. 
.They begin by appointing themselves—hali a doze= 
of them—to provide sound non-scientific fcidu ior. 
_Then they add half a dozen. men who have hed .. 
“scientific training long ago, but have tow  ce> 
made tame and tractable by an unblemi:hed life- 
time in the Civil Service. And, finally they mak> 
up the. number to a round score with adm_nis- 
trative scientists, eminent men, who have, hor ver, 
‘for a good while, been prevented by ust uc- 
committees from engaging in scientific re. earch.” 


_ These two extracts may have been modelled on 
British experience. But in the opinion of this writer, 
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“je2 Universities and Ministries are but imitations of 
tazse of England’; and these share the former's 
cefects, There may be truth in this criticism. But there 
is no suggestion to remove these. Britain may have 
muddled through. But in India can we trust to chance 
tu make things better for us? We have to throw off 
the traditions of the former regime, build new ones in 
corsonance with our more mature tradiudions and 
me:erial interests. To work towards this consummation 
corstructive criticism has become more than ever 
necessary. 


Wulti-Purpose River-Control Projects 

Dr. Dillon Ripley, professor of Zoology in the 
Ya:e University, was sent by the American National 
Gesgraphical Society, the Yale University and the 
Emithsonian Institution as the head of an expedition 
to study the flora and fauna of Nepal and its neighbour- 
hocd. Alter a stay of about six months he left for 
beme on April 6 last. He appears to have talked to 
representatives of the Bombay Press on his recent 
exzeriences in India. And what he said on the vast 
ruiti-purpose river-control projects and their influence 
on the “grow more food” programme is worth consi- 
deration. The- Central Government of India’ should 
heed to his warning as it was. summarized in the 
following A. P. I. message : 


“The deforestation which has been going on 
very rapidly in India must stop immediately if 
India is to thrive. ; 

“Be was not sure that the ‘Kosi River Project’ 
in Bihar, one of the biggest hydro-electric and flood 
sontrol projects in the world, would serve its pur- 
pose, Decause the forest along the Kosi river had 
veen cleared and was still being cleared. , 

“The result would be that the soil would not 
pe held in its natural place and would step down 
with tae river water, fill up the lake and make the 
dam ‘quite useless,’ 


“No grow-more-food campaign could ever be 
successful unless the planners realised the value of 
‘the scil, the forests and the fauna.’ 

“Qne of the greatest troubles with our planners 
+hese days is that they take into consideration only 
the seeds and certain minerals, but they never dis- 
uss the soil and the fauna-at all. If a full life was 
.o be lived, animals must be made the objects of 
study and research. 

“I am very ’anxious to see a couple of Indian 
students come over to the United -States to study 
Sur “IWational Park Service.” National parks, very 
sommcen in the United States, were usually a short 
clistance away from towns and some of them ran 
znto several hundreds of square miles, Those parks 
sontained natural mountains, forests, rivers and wild 
animal life.” 


iWepali National Congress 

The fact that this organization has had to hold its 
ancual sessions in a territory outside Nepal is an 
eoqzent commentary on the state of things in our 
na.shbour principality. Its third annual conference was 
bail at the Laheriasarai (Darbhanga) Kisan Sava Hall 


.to the 
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on the ist of March last; it was held in cabiéfa vith 
Shri Matrika Prosad Koirala as president. 

The most important resolution passed in the 
conference reiterated “the fundamental declaration of 
the Nepali National Congress, viz., establishment of a 
popular responsible government under the constitutional] 
leadership of the king. The conference further declared 
that the failure of “compromise” talks with the Nepal 
Government left no other choice to it than “the 
launching of a country-wide movement.” An amend- 
ment was proposed and “overwhelmingly rejected” that 
unless His Majesty made the needed gesture before the 
next Conference, the declaration in the constitution— 
“under the constitutional leadership of the King’—~ 
would be changed by the use of the words “a demo- 
cratic Republic” in Nepal. 

We do not know what the reaction of the Nepali 
authorities has been to the various resolutions of the 
conference dealing with other aspects of the kingdom’s 
life. Surely, they cannot sit still when all the world 
has been moving. The days of “Hermit Kingdoms” 
are gone. 


A Scientists’ Colony in the Himalayas 


A news item appeared in the Press that’ the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to send a party of six scientists 
Himalayas again in this summer with 
a view to find a mountain top at a height of 14 to 16 
thousand feet, with about 10 acres of flat land on 
which could be located a multi-purpose laboratory 
of the type of the Jungfranjoch Laboratory in Swit- 
zerland. This party, as in last year, would consist of a 
metereologist, an engineer, two experts on snow and 
glaciers, a geologist and a botanist. Last year the party 
of scientists visited the neighbourhood of Badrinarayan 
(the: Narayan Parbat—19,570 ft.; the Nar Parbat— 


. 19,210 ft.) and three sites in the neighbourhood of 


Kuari Pass ranging in height from 12 to 15 thousand 
feet. They made certain tentative recommendations. 
The Government of India appears to be anxious to 
have as complete data as possible before they go in 
for this costly project. 


The objective of the laboratory has been indicated 
as follows with. separate departments dealing with 
(1) snow and glaciers and their contribution to Indian 
rivers ; (2) astronomical and astrophysical observa- 
tions ; (3) cosmic rays; (4) constitution of the upper 
atmosphere, study of solar radiation, meteors, mother 
of pearl clouds, etc.; (5) geology and geophysical 
observations ; (6) meteorology of the Central Asian 
table-land ; and (7) study of flora and fauna. 

An account of the project that we have seen des- 
cribed the project thus: The site finally selected would 
have to satisfy many hard tests. It would have to be 
on a mountain top with about 10 acres of flat space on 
which buildings can be constructed to house an astro- 
nomical dome and a compact building to house depart- 
ments for cosmic rays, biological research, snow and 
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slacier study, meteorological observations, research on 
lora and fauna of the Himalayas, ete. 

This multi-purpose laboratory would be run by a 
aumber of scientists living in a Scientists’ Colony 


which will be built at a somewhat lower level where . 


iving conditions are more suitable for human endurance 
han at the site of the laboratory. 

Plans and projects like this show how much leeway 
ve have to make to keep pace with modern develop- 
nents. : 


Durban Riots Report 

We summarize below the report of the three-man 
Jommission- appointed by the South African Union 
yovernment to enquire into the Durban riots that 
voke out between Indians and native South Africans 
o January last. In these riots 142 were killed and 
087 injured and a crore of rupees worth of houses 
nd property were burnt and looted. The members of 
he Commission were Appeal Judge Van Dan Heever 
nd Mr. Masson and Mr. Schulz, Chief Magistrates 


f Johannesburg and Durban respectively. We could © 


ot expect any better findings from members of the 
outh African White community who cannot be ex- 
rected to hold their own Government ultimately 
esponsible for the aBominations of their racialist 
olicy. This policy is emblazoned in the Charter of the 
‘stablished Church of Transvaal which in the eighties 
f the 19th century had declared that “in Church and 
tate there could not be any equanimity between the 
Vhite and the non-White.” Almost all the South 
frican Whites hold fast to this. rule of conduct. They 
iay be a minority in South Africa, numbering a 
‘ttle over 35 lakhs, amidst a black ‘population of 
bout 80 lakhs and a brown population of 24 lakh 
adians. 

From this policy follow the specious pleading that 
ae Enquiyy Commission has put forward in defence 
f their Government and the police. From our recent 
xperiences of hooliganism let loose over Manbhum 
atyagrahis, we can realize how the South, African 
rovernment and its police behaved. The report makes 
. clear. It should be pointed out here that the Com- 


iission did not permit any cross-examination of the . 


itnesses or any testing of evidence placed before it. 
‘herefore this report cannot claim that its conclusions 
ere reached by methods free of bias or subornment. 

Published on April 17, 1949, the report of the Com- 
ission contains the statement : “Unless the position is 
wefully watched and all exhibitions of public violence 
te firmly repressed, the natives may make another 
itack upon the Indians to square their account.” The 
osition in Durban, scene of the race riots, aneeds 
sustant vigilance, the report stated.  . 

They said in their report that the clash between 
ie natives and the Indians came as unexpectedly as 
bolt from: the blue. “To suggest that the authorities 
ere to blame for, failing to prevent the initial out- 


‘eak would be to reproach them with not having 
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powers of divination.” It listed a number of factors 
which it believed were the causes of the race rots. 

One was the housing situation and of tais tre 
report said : “Slum areas on the fringes of Durban are 
a disgrace to any community which calls itsclf 
civilized.” 

It disclosed. that: in “these rabbit warrens” in tue 
same areas on the fringes of Durban 23,000 Africaus 
live under the most sordid conditions. 

Another factor was-the large numbers co maie 
natives herded together in compound. Compourd 
dwellers took -an important part in the excesses of tke. 
rioting. 

The report said’ that tension existed not only 
betweén the natives and the Indians “but also between 
70 per cent of the Indians who are desperately pocr, 
and the privileged 30 per cent of their own raze by 
whom they are alleged to be exploited as much as the 
natives are.” “The less privileged Indians are :alkirg 
of lynching those Indians who had overchargec them 
or who associated with native women,” the report said. 

“One of the most unsettling influences upon the 
natives’ -mind is the fact that South Africa tas 
hostile Press.” 

“TIl-informed critics hasten to champion the native 
against “racial intolerance” and “the administration 
which is determined to pursue a policy of segr2gation 
and racial disenfranchisement.” These views are 
repeated in the South African Press and the cry is 
taken up by the so-called “leaders of native though ,” 
by native intellectuals entirely sequestered fram the 
thoughts and aspirations of their people, who are m- 
capable of independent thought and who merely 
repeat the precepts of their mentors. From all sides, it 
is donned into the heads of the natives that they have 
grievances. It would be_ surprising if they ‘lid mot 
become restive.” 

“Contrary to the opinion’ prevailing abroad, the 
average native is a keen supporter of segregatzon. He 
realises that as yet he is ill-equipped in the fight -or 
survival which has become so. sharp in moderr times. 
Consequently he demands residential, raci:1 and 
economic segregation. ° 

“In how far that is realisable is another q.1estion, 
but those are his aspirations. So-called native lead«rs 
who speak in a different voiee are motiveted >y 
political ambition and, it would appear, find it perscn- 
ally profitable to keep the fires alive.” 

Of the allegation that police failed to repress tne 
initial outbreak with vigour, the Commission’s repurt 
said that when the outbreak occurred on January 13 
last,-the police were on the? scene promptly amd cil 
everything in their power to quell the disturb.nces 

“We are satisfied that the police acte. with 
promptitude and discretion, considering the unc- 
pectedness of the situation which had developed ax 
the forces at their disposal.” It stated that noth ng hud 
been placed before the Commission to show taat the 
police had or should have had reasonable grounds cor 
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believing that there was a likelihood of the natives 
raverting to “utter barbarism,” on January 14 last, the 
s-cond day of the rioting. 

“The experience of the then recent events in that 
area, would not have justified such expectation.” 

Of the suggestion that the principal cause of the 
rots was a growing sense of frustration and despair 
in the natives, the report said that it was significant 
tiat this idea emanated from the intellectuals. —: 

“Tt js surprising that the type of native who took 
rart in the riots is in general satisfied with the 
‘amenities he can enjoy.” 

“Organisations which expressed this view confuse 
ciuse and effect. They are continually drumming it into 
tie natives’ ears that he is unhappy and suffers many 
grievances. It would be surprising if he does not 
‘kscome discontented and does not get out of hand.” 

Certain sections of Indians had attempted to join 
matives” into a united front against the Government 
and had “in doing so not scrupled to invoke assistance 
from abroad and disseminate distorted and malicious 
azcounts of South African conditions and events. 

They caused a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
t» stir amongst the natives which is always a dangerous 
course with a section.of the community not yet ripe 
fcr responsibility. : 

“In result the Indians were hoisted with their. own 
petard. The recent Indian passive resistance movement 
in Natal is shorn of its quasi-philosophical trappings.” 
““~he movement was in defiance of law and constituted 
acthority. It set the natives a bad example.” 

On increasing tension between the Indians and the 
netives the report said that “events in India had had 
tkeir repercussions here.” “A certain type of South 
A-rican Indians began to ride the high horse. The 
nétive thinks on colour lines and could not understand 
wiy a man of colour should exalt himself above his 
felowmen. They keenly resented the air of superiority 
acopted towards them by the younger generation of 
Todlians.” 

The report also referred to miscegenation and said 
that this grievance was one of the most powerful 
motives of anti-Indian feeling on the part of the 
netives. 

Other aspects referred to included alleged exploi- 
tation of natives by Indian shopkeepers, economic 
ccmpétition between natives and Indians in employ- 
ment and social status and discriminatory legislation. 


Fan-Asian Bloc 


The Conference of 18 Asian and African States 
that was held at New Delhi at the instance of Pandit 
Jewaharlal Nehru, Indian’ Union’s Prime Minister, to 
ccusider the situation created by the attack of Dutch 
imperialism on the Indonesian Republic did not 
produce any immediate result.. With the tacit support 
vi the ruling authorities of the United States and 
Britain, the Dutch have refused to accept the U.N.O. 
devision. This line-up of the two leaders of U.N.O. 
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behind French and Dutch colonialism has a lesson for 
all Asians.’ And we are not sorry that Western 
publicists have begun to speculate, not without trepidi- 
tion, on the consequences of this betrayal of the basic 
principles of the United Nations Organization. Dr. 
Edward J. Byng writing in the New York World- 
Telegram dwelt on the significance of the conference,: 
which our people have missed being so near to the 
scere; hé' suggested that when the millions of Asia 
grow conscious of their power and organize their forces 
and resources, they “may begin to eclipse in influence 
both the Cominform and the North Atlantic group of 
Nations.” ~ : 

Nothing could be more illustrative of this 
prospect than the imposing roster of States re- 
presented at the recent ,méeting in_ New Delhi, 
which brought together leaders from India, Burma, 
Siam, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, the 
Philippines, a string of Mchammedan countries 
including Afghanistan, Pakistan and Izan, and the 
member States of the Arab League, “Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Transjordan, Yemen-Syria, the Lebanon and 
Egypt, part of whose territory lies on the Asian 
side of the Suez Canal. 

To the amazement of the world’s most seasoned 
diplomats, the recent Pan-Asiatic deliberations in 
New Delhi united in perfect harmony the repre- 
sentatives of well over 320,000,000 Hindus, the 
400-odd million Confucianists. Buddhists and Taoists 
of China; over 60,000.000 Buddhists in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, and Indo-China, some 200,000,000 
Mohammedans of Indonesia, Pakistan. Afghanistan, 
the Philippines and the Arab countrics and 30,000,000 
native Christians in the Philippines, China, India 
and other Asian countries. . 

Dr. Byng thinks that the credit of gathering the 
Asian “clans” goes to Pandit Nehru, and he “may go 
down in history as the ‘founding father’ of Pan-Asia.” 

He attempts to go to the bed-rock of Pan-Asian 
“reaction” to both Russian and Western politics when 
he suggests that Asians have “a deép-set ayersion” to 
the “materialistic interpretation of life.” This inter- 
pretation does not, however, explain the swing of 
Ching’s millions to Communism. Perhaps, the misery 
in the material plane of Asia’s millions has resulted in 
this attempt to utilize the appeal of Communism as a 
weapon for their fight against a ‘break-down in, civilized 
life. It has no other intimate appeal. 


. * es 
Viet-Nam’s Resistance Against French - 
Imperialism 


It is one of the peculiar features of international 
or United Nations Organization’s politics that while 
the struggle of Indonesian Nationalism against Dutch 
imperialism:has been receiving for about two-year wide 
recognition and appreciation, the equally long-drawn and 
persistent resistance of Viet-Nam has hardly received 
any notice on that world forum. Even such an upholder 
of Asian integrity as the Indian Union and as consistent 
a critic .of finance-capital exploitation as the Soviet 
Union have not opened their lips before the General 
Assembly of the U. N. O. on behalf of Viet-Nam. 





We cannot say that we understand the causes of this 
black-out. Indonesians may be 70 millions ; Viet-Nam 
-may be fighting on behalf of 80 millions. But the 
principle of national self-respect for which both havé 
been fighting is one and eternal in moral integrity. 
Indonesians have shed as much blood as the Viet- 
Namese for the catis@ of freedom ; both symbolize the 


same upsurge of the human spirit. Then, why should’ 


there have been this difference in the treatment they 
have received from liberty-loving peoples ! 

Viet-Nam. had set up a State of her own almost at 
the same time as Indonesia—August-September, 1945, 
when after the surrender of Japan, Dutch and French 
_, imperialism were attempting to stage a come-back 
“under the protection of United States and British 
armies. Since then both have been fighting for their 
cause. But the end of it is not in sight. 
have had their two “Police Actions” since they signed 
ihe Linggadjati Agreement (November, 1946) with the 
Indonesian Republic. But the French have known 10 
yeace since the autumn of 1945. And the latest news 
from Paris is that they have been able to persuade 
ex-emperor Baodai of Annam to preside over the new 
set-up in Viet-Nam put against the Ho Chi Minh 
Government. And what, is the nature and function of 
the Baodai administration ? The News-Agencies 
reported the mi ain clauses of this agreement on 
March 8 last. The Viet-Nam Information issued by the 
Viet-Nam News Service of Bangkok, Siam, has sum- 
marized it thus: 


1. The unity of the “Viet-Nam Republie” will 
be decided by a referendum held under the super- 
vision of French troops, and subject to the approval 
of the French Parliament ; 

2. “The independent Viet-Nam Rep®blic?” will 
have only administrative autonomy ; 

3. “The Viet-Nam National Army”  officered 
by the French will be a simple police force ; 

4. Viet-Nam will have diplomatic agents in the 
countries of South-East Asia only, these agents 
working under the subordination the French 
representatives in these countries ; 

5. Military bases in Viet-Nam will be controlled 
by the French ; 

6. Viet-Nam will unconditionally adhere to the 
French Union which, in its present state, is only the 
re-Christened Trench Empire ; 

7. Viet-Nam finances and 
yemain- in the French hands, 


This protege of French imperialism has been des- 
cribed as one of the “tenants of the night clubs from 
Shanghai to Hongkong and from Cannes to Menton.” 
The two other elements that count in Viet-Nam are 
“the Resistance’ and the “Xuan Government.” The 
former is “directly or indirectly controlling the greater 
part of the ricefields and mountainous regions, some 
sectors along the coasts and frontiers. . . - The Ho Chi 


of 


economy _—i will 


. Minh Government has rallied round it the large 
majority of the active political Jeaders in the 
country . United in the ‘national struggle’ for 


purposes sometimes different and even divergent, the 
Communists and Socialists, an important fraction of 
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the Viet-Namese Catholic Church, some moderal's 
more or less traditionalist, a few members of the oy:! 
family itself execute the instructions of the clandcstin: 
authorities. These are efficiently governing important 
zones. . . . Deep economic and social transiorm.cions 
are taking place which should be taxen ino 
consideration.” - 

The latter is presided over by 
Set up before the independence and 
entered the realm of realities, the Xuan Gnrvernme’ t 
has not been able to have the confidence of th 
Cochin-Chinese autonomists, Its authority, 2ssex ial v 
nominal, dees not spread beyond the big cemicrs acer: 
pied by the French expeditionary corps and tl: 
conditional support Jent to it by Baodai ‘s anoth - 
handicap for it.” 7 

This report is taken from the article apvearte, (1 
the Information et Documentation, dated 10h Fn 
ary, 1949, written by Jacques H. Gueric. Ee i ou - 
ported in this interpretation by Robert Turn” 
comment published in the New York Times cn 
February 27 last: - 

an This French move (to install Baodai 8 
titular head of a unified Vict-Nam as a cri- 
independent state within the French Unior) wi not 
bring into line the partisans of Ho Cri 3 inl’s 
fugitive Government. These are the peopla who ae 
doing the fighting in Indo-China. Judzing fron 
reports available, the militaiv situation throu how 

Indo-China is worse for the French now taan i w's 

two years ago:” 

After this, is there any reason why the U.N.0. or 
its members should turn the blind-eye on Freach coinzs 
in Viet-Nam? And France swears by the prinziples 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ! 


“s Frenea gi nerd. 
unity of Viei-Nam 
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Civil War in Burma 

Though we are hopeful that Thakin Nu’s Gevern- 
ment will be able to ride the storm of civil war started 
by the Karens, it would pay us to try to understan the 
many forces that co-operated to release over tae country 
this war amongst neighbours. Jt has been as-erted that 
the Communist parties in India, Burma, Malaya and 
Siam met in a representative Conference at Calcutta and 
decided to start the campaign of sabotage egains' the 
Burma Government, that a Bengalee sporting the family 
name of Ghosal has been its organiser. A wrter ia the 
London Daily Herald, Andrew Mellor, revealed the fact 
that six parties and groups have been engaged ia initzatirg 
this war. In independent revolt against the legi imzte 
Burmese Government are (1) the Karen Nationa? Unien aad 
its army, (2) the Karen national defence organ satier. (3} 
some White Band People’s Volunteer Organisation mea, 
(4) the Red and White Flag Communists. (5) ty o 
mutinous Burma Army battalions, and (6) < grerp of 
Muslims in Arakan. 5 

The Karens, forming one-tenth of Burma’s 17 millien 
population, are struggling for a state of their awn which 
a special commission, set up under Burma’s ConstitStion, 
has recommended. 
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They want this State to be a large one, including the 
vith rice-bearing Irrawaddy Delta, but the Burmese Govern- 
ment claims they are nowhere in a majority and that the 
Salween area well north-east of Rangoon is the only 
possible location, 

The Karen State as a unit of the Union of Burma 
has been conceded, But still the fight*goes on. Religion 
appears to be playing a certain part in this war. A large 
section! of the Karens are Christians; they have been 
accorded special treatment as recruits in the army during 
the British regime as contrasted with Burmans; this was 
some sort of a “martial race” theory with which we have 
deen familiar in India. During the last world war the 
Karens rendered no inconsiderable service to Britain. For 
this reason Britishers have a soft-corner in their hearts 
reserved for the Karens. We have heard the suggestion 
that certain Britishers have had a hand in starting the 
Karen! revolt. 

The other groups have their own purposes. The main 
aim of the White Band People’s Volunteer Organisation— 
all P. V. Os. are offshoots of the assassinated General Aung 
San’s anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League and are Jargely 
composed of young former anti-Japanese resistérs—appears 
to be to win Cabinet seats at the cost of the Socialists. 

Some ‘of them want the Government—a Coalition in 
\Vhich Socialists predominate—to negotiate with the 
Communists. 

The Communists—of whom the Red Flags are the 
nore extreme—started trouble nearly two years ago and 
since then have profited from everyone else’s mistakes and 
cashed inf on Karen military successes. 

The Muslims of Arakan are “Pakistan”-minded. 
Across their border in East Bengal they have a’ “Pakistani” 
population who are not above fishing in the troubled 
waters, 

Armistice talks have failed. The Karens are afraid 
chat their revolt has broken the amity with their neigh- 
yours who’ will never trust them again. 


The Atlantic Pact 


The Anglo-Saxon world has nothing but zindabad 
© *he Pact signed on the 4th April last at Washington 
ww representatives of twelve countries belonging to 
‘hat has been called the “Atlantic Community.” But 
here are publicists, even in the United States, who have 
xpressed dissent, from this general opinion. Devere 
len who had been head of the U.S.A. War Informa- 
ion Services during the second World War of the 20th 
cnsury is one of these. He is connected with the 
Varldover Press, 2 News and-Views Agency which has 
vecialized in presenting an unbiassed presentation of 
rternational developments. This is what Mr. Allen 
‘ites on the Pact. 

Worst of all about the Pact is its bad timing. 

The Marshall Plan has: been performing its task 

with brilliance. In face of the programme of building 

up a better life in Western Europe, Communism 
was in full retreat. Even in its own domain, it was 

Tumbling, uncertain, losing prestige, troubled by 

echisms and splits, A method so conspicuously suc- 
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cessful, one might have supposed, would be pursued 
to its logical end, complete recovery, before 2 
hard-boiled, extraneous, and questionable tactic was 
introduced to meddle with it, possibly to najlity. its 
best results. Once again the world’s peoples have 
been manoeuvred into the unenviable position 
where they must sanction outworn, explosive 
~ methods which often have led,to war, and do it all 
in the holy name of peace. Jor from now on, the 
militarization of Europe will “come to symbolize 
peace, and those who oppose such methods will be 
accused of aiding war. Without European rearma- 
ment, we shall be told, the Pact is useless ; to seek 
further peaceful organization of the world’ without 
militarization will be to oppose peace itself. This 
will be a traversty of the truth, but it is one of the 
‘consequences the Pact is almost sure to bring. 

We do not know if Mr. Allen’s interpretation of. 


the beneficent effects of the Marshall aid plan will be 
justified by the results attained. But one thing 
‘becomes clear—the two Power Blocs will be further 
divided by this Pact. ¢ 


Birbal Sahani 

The death of Prof. Birbal Sahani, founder-director of 
the Institute of Palaeo-Botany of Lucknow, took place 
within a week of the ceremony of laying its foundation~ 
stone by the Prime Minister of India on April 3 last. 
The loss of this leading scientist at this juncture in 
India’s life will be a severe blow. Birbal left the field 
of his mundane activities in the plenitude of his 
powers, before he had completed his 60th year. Son of 
the late Prof. Ruchiram Sahani, a pioneer of the 
advancement of science in the Punjab, nursed in the 
traditions of the Brahmo Samaj, Birbal won inter- 
national repute by his contributions to Botanical 
research. He had something of the mysticism of 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose ; and in his speech as 
President of the Indian Science Congress he manifested 
an exaltation of thought and perception that recalled 
the strivings of the Rishis, the “seers of our ancient 
land. The unity of life that they realized through their 
illumined thought was made manifest through material 
instruments by modern scientists. Birbal Sahani was a 
peer of the most eminent of them all. 


Bethune School Centenary 

The Bethune School named after Drinkwater Bethune, 
the then Law Member of the Governor-General’s Execu- 
tive Council, will be completing one hundred years of its 
life in the first week of May, 1949. The Managing 
Committee -of the institution propose to celebrate the 
occasion with functions appropriate to it. 

During this period the school has been a witness to 
the far-spread development of women’s education in 
India. It was started on the initiative of men, European 
and Indian, who were progressives in social conduct. 
Among the latter were Ram Gopal Ghose, Dakshmina 
Ranjan, Mukherjee and Pandit Madan Mohun Tarka- 
lankar, for instance. Among the  comservatives Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb of Sovabazar was a pioneer in this 
education (1819-20) ; Christian missionaries also came 
to the field almost at the same time. 


~ 





CAN DEMOCRACY FUNCTION IN A ONE-PARTY STATE? 


: By. D. N. BANERJEE, 
University Professor and Head of the Department o} Political Science, Caleutta Universcy 


GENERAL 
Iw the course of his observations on the new Soviet 
Constitution’, Stalin has been reported? to have stated 
in November, 1936, that the new Soviet Constitution 
“is the only consistently democratic constitution in the 
world.” And we find Beatrice Webb remarking in 
answer to the question, “Is the U.S.S.R. a political 
democracy ?”, that “tested ky the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union as revised and enacted in 1936, the 
U.S.S.R. is the most inclusive and equalised demo- 
cracy in the world.”* At the same time we find it 
authoritatively stated® that 


“The Communist Party is the only political 
party in the country,” and that “this has not been 
changed. by the new Constitution, but has rather 
been emphasized through iwo direct references to 
the Party giving it for the first time a constitutional 
status, as the organization of ‘the most active and 
politically conscious citizens’ (Article 126°) and as 
nae the right to nominate candidates (Article 


And commenting on Article 126 of the new Soviet 
Constitution, Mrs. Webb has said® that 


“This means, in fact, though it is not explicitly 
stated, that no other purely political organization’ 
is permitted to function in the U.S.S.R.” 


Stalin is very straightforward in this respect. He 
has frankly stated® that 


“In the U.S.S.R. there is ground for one Party 
only-—the Communist Party ; and in the U.S.S.R. 
only one party can exist—the Communist Party, 
boldly defending to the end the interests of workers 
and peasants,.’* 


Further, we notice the Webbs observing” that 


“Admittedly, the administration (in the 

U.S.S.R.) js controlled, to an extent which it is 
i 

1. Le., the Soviet Constitution of 1936. 

2. Sce Anna Louise Strong, The New Soviet Constitution, p+ v+ 
Introduction. _ 7 

3, Another version is: “Is the only thoroughly consistent demo- 
cratic constitution in the world.” 

4. See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviets Communism, A New 
Civilization, 3rd Edition, Introduction, p. xxi. 

$ See Anna Louise Strong, The New Soviet Constitution, 1937, 
pp. 85-86. 

6. Of the Soviet Constitution of 1936, 

% Ibid. 

&, See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p.° xxiii. c 

9. See Andrei Vyshinsky, The Law of the Soviet State, pp. 627-28 

* Andrei Vyshinsky has also said : “In the USSR there is only one 
party, the Party of tho Bolsheviks . . . One single party of Bolsheviks, 
the Party of Lenin and Stalin, directing all the le¥ers of the aystem 
of the worker-class dictatorship in the USSR."—Ibid., p. 627. 

10. See Ibid, p. 322, 
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impossible to measure, but which it would be nari 
to exaggerate, by the Communist Party, with its 
two or three millions of members. On mis pins 
there is complete frankness. ‘In the Sovict Unmon’ 
Stalin has said and written, ‘in the land where th: 
dictatorship of the proletariat is in ioree, > 
important political or organisational problem is eve~ 
decided by our Soviets and other mass orgenisation., 
without directives from our Party. In this sense, 
we may say that the dictatorship of the rroletaria. 
is substantially the dictatorship of the Party, as th: 
force which effectively guides the proletar-:t’.” 

Again, the Webbs have stated* that 

“It is, moreover, significant that these decisiv> 

acts (z.e., all important decrees of the J.8.5.Fu 
Central Executive Committee or the Scvnarkor, 
whether legislative or administrative), ars, in ao 
important cases, initiated within the Po_tburn au* 
of the Communist Party ; and they receiv= in du: 
course the endorsement either of the Ceni-al Cam- 
- mittee or of the All-Union Congress of mie Com- 
munist Party, Indeed, . . . the Communis- Party 4 
perpetually issuing ‘directives,’ great or smll, tc it- 
members exercising authority or influence vithir aL 
the other organisations of the State.” 


This, then, is the position of the Commur_st P-rtz 
(ie. the All-Union Communist Party of Bclshev:ks 
in the U.S.S.R. Now, therefore, the quetion is 
Can Democracy really exist or function in a St te waer 
there can be only one lawful party as, for instance 
in the U.S.S.R. today, and where that parcy pricti 
cally controls its system and machinery of admmis 
tration ? Before we can answer this question, re shculc 
have some clear ideas as to what should be tks criteric 
of our judgment on it. I think that our critera shoulc 
be nothing else than the true nature and chject 0 
democracy, and that leads us on to the questin of th: 
definition of democracy. What, then, is democracy 
The term has been variously defined. I think that on 


_of the best definitions of democracy was cven br 


Abraham Lincoln when he described it, in tre cours 
of his famous speech on the field of Getty:ourg ot 
November 19, 1863, as the “Government of tk2 pecple 
by the people, and for the people.” Now the exprescior 
“Government, of the people and by the people” is esily 
understandable. But what is the inner meanirg of thc 





ll. Ibid, p. 332. We also find in Vyshinsky (And V.), Th 
Law of the Soviet State (p. 628) : “The All-Union Communist “art 


‘of (Bolsheviks) is the directive force in the system of me soczalic 


state, the directing nucleus of all the orgnnizations of the oiler) botl 
social and state.” 

12. See Ibid, p. 327. 
“43. “Contraction for the Political Bureau of the Communist “art? 
in Soviet Russia, regarded as the most powerful body in tim courtry.” 
—Walter Theimer, 4n ABC of International Ajfairs (Peng-in). - 
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expression “Government for the people’? To my mind 
this expression means a system of government which 
not only looks to the physical needs of a people, but 
also to its moral and spiritual needs. The human mind 
es weil ag the human body needs nutrition, and it 
sho.lc be the- duty of the State not merely to help 
the development of the body of its citizens, but also 
the development of their mind. That is to say, the 
grovtiu of their moral and spiritual personality as well 
as tae proper development of their physique should be 
ths cuief concerns of the State in modern times. It 
mus: help to satisfy the hunger of the soul of man as 
well 2s the hunger of his body. The harmonious 
develcpment of man needs “the free life of the human 
spirit’ as much as bread. 

Now this moral and spiritual personality of the 
citizen can grow only in an atmosphere of true freedom. 
and only in a real democracy is such an atmosphere 
of feedom possible. And there is no democracy where 
a people have no ‘freedom of thought, freedom of 

Speech, “freedom to print and speak in public? without 
malenously injuring others, and, lastly, the freedom 
of combination among individuals, that is to say, the 
freelan to unite and form political parties for achiev- 
ing their legitimate objects. As Poet Tagore has said : 

“Political freedom does not give us freedom 
vhen our mind is not free’ : 

And this is the reason why John Milton, another 
great poet and thinker, has written : 

“Giye me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely, according to conscience, above all 
ciler liberties.” 

Farther, he has in effect pleaded that 

“Without freedom—without the liberty to reject, 
ia choose and, where need is, to innovate—there can 
te no health in the moral and intellectual life either 
cf the individual or (of) the nation’ 

Thus, aecording to him, 

“Freedom of speech and freedom of action are 
mot evils to be tolerated, but blessings essential to 
tae life and progress of any nation.” 

Voltaire put the case for freedom of thought well 
when he told a person arguing with him on a 
quesiion : 

“TI do not agree with a word you say, but I will 
dzfend to the death your right to say it.” 

And in his Essay on Liberty, a perusal of which is 
to me_ as to many others, always a great menial tonic 
and a spiritual bath, John Stuart Mill has no less 
emphatically put the case for the rights of the 
indivicual reason when he declares: - . 


_“Tf all mankind minus one were of one opinion, 
anc only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
thaé one person, than he, if had the power, would 





14. Nationalism, p. 120. = 

LE, “Milton’s Areopagitica and Other Prose 
Introduction, (Everyman’s Library), 

le. Ibid, 

Ye. Quoted by C, Lloyd, Democracy and Jes Rivals, p. 7%. 
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be justified in silencing mankind” “Were ah 
opinion,” he continues, “a2 personal possession of no 
value except to the owner; if to be obstructed in 
the enjoyment of it were simply a private injury, 
it would make some difference whether the injury 
was inflicted only on a few persons or on many, But 
the peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an 
opinion is, that it is robbing the human race ; 
posterity as well as the existing géneration ; those 
who dissent from the opinion, still more than those 
who hold it.” 


Further, 


“No society in which these liberties—z.e., ‘liberty 
of thought and feeling’; ‘absolute freedom of 
opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical or 
speculative, scientific, moral, or theological’; 
‘liberty of tastes and pursuits’; and the liberty of 
‘combination among individuals . . . for any pur- 
pose not involving harm to others’—are not, on the 
whole, respected, is free, whatever may be its form 
of government.” 

Thus freedom of thought with all that it implies, 
is a fundamental feature of a true democracy, It 
cannot exist in a one-party State like the Soviet Union 
today. Nor could it exist in Fascist Italy or in Nazi 
Germany” Italian Fascism, German Nazism, and 
Soviet Communism. are all based on the principle of 
totalitarianism—a dictatorial system of society and 
government in which non-conformity to prevailing 
social and political ideas is a crime and diversity of 
views and tastes; a taboo; and in which, if freedom 
of speech is at all allowed, it can be “only within 
limits set by the assumptions on which the regime 
itself rests.’ Power has an inevitable tendency to 
corrupt and intoxicate those who wield it, and a one- 
party State gradually develops ‘intolerance, breeds 
fanaticism, and generates the “fatal disease or worship 
of orthodoxy”: a kind of “doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church.”” Party dictatorship is sooner or 
later inevitable in a one-party State. The spirit of 
mutual accommodation soon disappears from it. And 
what follow in its wake are “a policy of governmental 
terrorism,” the “use of censorship,” a virtual denial to 
the individual of the right of self-expression, a ruthless 
suppression of free discussion, moral and political 
intimidation, a “summary judicial procedure,” “purges,” 
concentration camps, and “liquidation.” ‘This is the 
lesson of history. Thus we find Dr. Goebbels™ declaring 
once in Nazi Germany : . 

“Since we National-Socialists are convinced that 
we are right, we cannot tolerate anybody who con- 

* tends that he is right. For if he, too, is right, he 
must be a National-Socialist, or if he is not & 
National-Socialist, then he is simply not right.” 

es 
pp. 68-73 ; F, W. Coker, Recent Political Thought, Chap. XVII ; gad 


G. D. H. Cole, The Intelligent Man's Guide to the Post-War World, 
1948, Part Hi, .Chap. VI. 


19. See Cole, A Guide to Modern Politics, p. 327. 


20. See Sidney “and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism, A New 
Civilisation ? 1936, p. 999. 


31, See C, Lioyd, Democracy and Its Rivals, ps 74, footnote, 





What an astounding assumption of ‘human in- 
fallibility |! : 

And so far as the Soviet Union is concerned, the 
position is not materially different in respect of free- 
dom of thought, speech, or organization. In the latest 
edition of their great work Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization,” Sidney and Beatrice: Webb have admitted 
that 


“Far more serious (than the - continued in- 
equality of incomes and the growing evil of 
bureaucracy), in its possible danger to future 
progress in social evolution, is the continuance it 
the U.S.S.R. of the deliberate discouragement and 
even repression, not of criticism of the administra- 
tion, which is, we think, more persistent and more 
actively encouraged than in any other country, but 
of independent thinking on fundamental social 
issues, about possible new ways of organising men 
in society, new forms of social activity, and new 
developments of the socially established code of 
conduct,” but that “it is upon the power to think 
new thoughts, and to formulate even the most 
unexpected fresh ideas, that the future progress of 
mankind depends.” 


Further, they have observed that 


“The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is 
that it is highly infectious. It spreads to men and 
women. of all occupations, to teachers and students 
of all types of culture, injuring their intellectual 
integrity and cramping their creative powers, not 
only in the social sciences, but also in music and 
drama, in literature and architecture.” 


Professor Harold Laski who has not hesitated to 
say that “the Soviet Union has been the pioneer of a 
new civilization” and that in many respects it “stands 
today in the forefront of civilization,” has also had to 
admit® that 


“In the classic sense of absolute liberalism free- 
dom does not exist in the Soviet Union. There is 
no liberty to criticize the fundamentals of the 
regime. There is no liberty to found parties to oust 
the Communist leaders. A man cannot found 4 
journal of opinion, or publish a book, or hold a 
meeting, to advocate views which, in the judgment 
of the (Soviet) dictatorship, would threaten the 
stability of the system . . . Art, the drama, music, 
the cinema, through all of these the dictatorship 
has sought to pour a stream of tendency, often with 
ludicrous, and sometimes with tragic, results.” 


These views are practically corroborated by certain 
rather contradictory statements of no less a person 
than Andrei Vyshinsky, till recently Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and Russia’s Chief 
delegate to the United Nations. In a work entitled 
The Law of the Soviet State,* he has first stated : 


“Freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of meetings, of street parades and of demonstrations, 
being natural and indispensable conditions precedent 
to the manifestation of freedom of thought and 
freedom of opinion, are among the most important 


22, Reprinted in 1947, pp. 970-71. 

23. See Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, Ystroduction to the 
Pelican Edition, pp. 41-43. 

24. See pp. 610, 616-18, and 3. This book is really a joint 
product of Vysbinsky and a team of collaborators. ; 
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political freedoms, No society can be callei demo- 
cratic which does not afford its citizens all sf them. 
Only in @ state which actually guarantees thase most 
important political freedoms, and in behalf sf all 
Citizens without exception, is expanded ard com- 
pletely logical democracy to be found.” 

But he has next’ stated : 


“Soviet law stands on guard for the Soviet 
press ; 

“Freedom of speech, of the press, of sssembly, 
of meetings, of street parades and of demoncztrations 

- are the property of all the citizens in the U.S.S.R., 
fully guaranteed by the state upon tk2 single 
condition that they be utilized in accord ith the 
interests of the toilers and to the end of sfrengthen- 
ing the socialist social order.” 

“In our state, naturally, there is and cen be no 
place for freedom of speech, press, and sc on for 
the foes of socialism. Every sort of attempt on their 
part to utilize to the detriment of the state—that is 
to say, to the detriment of all the toiles—these 
freedoms granted to the toilers must be -lassified 
as a counter-revolutionary crime ;” 

And finally, 


“Suppression and the use of force by the State 
are still essential during the transition perio?—force, 
however, exerted by the exploited majority upon 
the exploiting minority, different in type md new 
in principle. The indispensability of this forse neces- 
sitates a special apparatus adapted to realcse these 
purposes. The . Soviet state is the rarticular 

’ apparatus, the special machinery, to crush enemies 
and all elments hostile to socialism.” . 

It is evident from these extracts tha. views 
opposed to socialism or to the “socialist socia: order,” 
cannot be propagated in the Soviet Union. Such an act 
will be treated as a counter-revolutionary crime. This 
virtual repression of independent thinking in the 
Soviet Union is justified “by the need for continued 
vigilance in defence ‘of the existing regime, bot= against 
conspiracies from within and aggressions from ~ithout.” 
This so-called need, however, for a ¢ontinued vigilance 
will hardly disappear, and, as a consequence, th: present 
“atmosphere of suspicion and repression” is “kely to 
continue indefinitely in the Soviet Union. : 

And what is the position of the Pres; in the 
U.3.8.R.? The Press, it has been rightly saic “is the 
central problem of modern democracy.” And ¢ Press is 
not “a Press at all” if it is not free. It can cave, as 
Wickham Steed® has observed, “no higher standing, a© 
an institution, than that of a gramophone <dustry.’ 
Moreover, “an alliance between the government anc 
the press is fatal,” to quote the words of Professor 
Laski “to the very heart of democratic govevament.? 
The Press in a free country “must be free -2 attack 
authority in whatever manner it thinks fit, t- pu%lisl 
what it pleases, to defend what programme i de ies 
the only limitation being the Jaw of libel." Further 
unless there is an incitement to violence or to ¢ defiancc 
of its authority, a State should not, as Mac. -er™ ha: 


* 25. See Wickham Steed, The Press, p. 8. 
26. See his Grammar of- Politics, p. 86. 
27. Ibid, 

28. The Modern State, pp. 149-53. 
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very rightly observed,..“seek to control- opinion, no 
matter what the opinion may be” °° - 


“Opinion can be fought only by opinion. Only 
thus is it possible for, truth to be revealed. Force 
would snatch from truth its only means of victory. 
Force can suppress opinion, but only by suppressing 
the mind which is the judge of truth. . : . Thus 
it attacks moral courage even more than mere belief. 
Nay more, it attacks the principle of life, by 
decreeing that the iron law-of uniformity shall hold 
sway over its creative power. When the law of the 
State is exercised over opinion, then it becomes 
sheer coercion, . . . When law bids men believe 
it makes them hypocrites or rebels, and betrays its 
proper appeal to the mind of the citizen.” 


The liberty of the Press is, indeed, such a great 
bulwark of freedom that Richard Sheridan once 
declared™ in the House of Commons, in reference to 
a remark of Minister William Windham : 


__ “Give me but the liberty of the Press, and I 
will give to the minister” a venal House of Peers—lI 
will give him a corrupt and servile House of 
Commons—I will give him the full swing of the 
patronage of office—I will give him the whole host 
of ministerial influence—I will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon him to purchase 
up submission and overawe resistance: and yet, 
armed with the liberty of the Press, I will go forth 


to meet him undismayed ; I will attack the mighty _ 


fabric he has reared with that mightier engine ; I 

will shake down from its height corruption, and 

bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant 

to shelter.” P 

But what is the position in the Soviet Union ? 
“Cme of the most interesting and important parts of 
this (Soviet) machine,” writes Wendell Willkie in his 
One World" “seemed to me to be the newspapers ; 
like every cther part, under government control.” 

“The press in Russia,” he writes further, “I 
came to believe, is the strongest single agency in 
the hands of the Governmént for short-term 
purposes, just as I believe the schools are their 
strongest agency in the long run. The present 
government of Russia has had both the schools and 
the press in its control now for twenty-five years.” 

A controlled Press and a democracy are, I submit, 
incompatible expressions, And in a one-party State this 
otficial control over, the Press is sooner or later in- 
evitable. This was the case in Nazi Germany and in 
Fascist Italy, and this has been the case all along in 
the Soviet Union, 

I have so far laid a special emphasis on freedom 
of thought because, as Christopher Lloyd has said,® “it 
is the one condition of existence which makes life 
worth living,” and “it is the duty of everyone who 
believes in democracy to guard it carefully with eterna] 


vigilance.” 
‘ 





29. See Sheridan’s speech in the House 9f Commons on 6th 


February, 1816, in Cecil Emden, Selected Speeches on the Constitution, 
Vol. UW, p. 28, 


30. Presumably Mr. William Windham, 


31. Pp. 54-55. The book was first published in Great Britain 
in 1943, 


32, See his Democracy ond. Its Rivals, Pp. 78. 
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‘.. ~ #A.long time.-was- needed,” - writes Professor 


Bury in his History of Freedom of Thought,™ “to 

arrive at the conclusion that coercion of opinion 18° 

a mistake, and only a part of the world is yet 

convinced. That conclusion, so far as I can judge, 

is the most important ever reached by men. It was 
the issue of a continuous struggle between authority 
and reason.” - 

Again :* eee 

“Tf the history of civilization has any lesson to 
teach it is this: there is one supreme condition of 
mental and moral progress which it is completely 
within the power of man himself to secure, and that 
is perfect liberty of thought and discussion, The 
establishment of this liberty may be considered the 
most valuable achievement of modern civilization, 
and as a condition of social progress it should be 

“ deemed fundamental.” 

This liberty of thought and discussion, which is 
only another name for “the deliverance of reason from 
the yoke of authority,” and which is so fundamental 
to democracy, cannot exist in a one-party State, and, 
therefore, democracy and a one-party State are m-- 
compatible terms. The two cannot coexist with each 
other; nor can democracy really function in a one- 


party State. 


Ir 
TRENDS In INDIA 


Before I conclude, I should like to say a few words 
in regard to the position in our own country, There 
is an apprehension in the minds of many persons— 
perhaps not without some reasons—of the possibility of 
the emergence of a one-party State in India, and the 
party in question will, it is held, be the Congress Party. 
The Indian National Congress has been a great 
institution, and it has certainly achieved great results 
by its ceaseless fight for freedom and by the sufferings 
and sacrifices of many of its members and workers. I 
should, therefore, hesitate to say anything by way of 
its disparagement. But I cannot help remarking here 


-in the interest of truth that all those who profess to 


be Congressmen today are not always inspired by the 
lofty ideals of the Congress: There is often a wide 
discrepancy between what they profess and what they 
actually do. Nor am I prepared to concede that they 
have a monopoly of patriotism, statesmanship, and a 
political foresight. Nor, again, is it a fact that the 
wearing of “certified Khadi made from handspun yarn” 
as required by the latest Constitution of the Congress, 
is necessarily a sign or a guarantee of the inner purity, 
honesty and the patriotism of the wearer. Often, I 
regret to say, it is otherwise. We, therefore, need in 
India an effective Opposition in every Legislature. 
Those who think otherwise are mistaken. They must - 
not forget that they are not infallible. 
“(His Majesty’s Opposition’, says. 
Jennings® with reference to England, 


Dr, Ivor 
‘Ig no idle 





33. P. 14 (Home University Library}. 
34. Bury, History of Freedom of Thought, p. 239, 
35, Seo his Cabinet Government, n. 15, 
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phrase. His Majesty needs an Opposition as well as 
a Government.” 


Dr. Jennings has gone so far as to say™ that 


“Tf there be no Opposition there is no demo- 
cracy”; that the “Opposition is at once the alter- 
native to the Government and a focus for the dis- 
content of the people,” that “its function is almost 
as important as that of the Government”; that it is 
“second in importance to ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’;” and that “party warfare is thus essential 
to the working of the democratic system.” 


_ And President Lowell of Harvard University has 
dbserved” that 
The expression ‘His Majesty's Opposition’ 
“embodies the greates¥ contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the art of Government.” 
Such, then, is the importance of the Opposition in 
1 democracy. We are not, therefore, surprized that the 
Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, has provided for the 
gayment of an annual salary of two thousand pounds 
so the Leader of the Opposition. If, in view of all this, 
any Congress leader opposes the emergence of an 
affective Opposition in our Legislatures, which, however, 
accepts the fundamentals of our social and political 
system,” then his motive is liable to suspicion. We 
zannot have an efficient Parliamentary Government in 


36, See Ibid, pp, 15 and 385. 

3%. The Government of England, p. 451. 

38, We must insist on this, Our Opposition must keep in mind the 
‘ollowing observation of the Earl of Balfour in reference to the party 
varfare in England : 

“Qur alternating Cabinets, though belonging to different parties, 
aave never differed about the foundations of Society. And it is evident 
that our whole political machinery presupposes a people so {unda- 
mentally at oue that they can safely afford ,to bicker ; aud so sure of 
their own moderation that they-are not dangcrously disturbed by the 
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India without its essentials. And the presence of 20 
effective Opposition is of the essence of “Parliaments-y 
Democracy. The need of an effective Opposition in cir 
Legislatures is particularly. great today in vew of the 
attitude of our (daily) press in general tcwards the 
Government. It is, unfortunately, an. undeniable fect 
that, with a few honourable exceptions, oir leadi2g 
newspapers have, for one reason or another, becone 
less critical today-in regard to the acts of omission 2r 
commission of the Government than they used to 3¢ 
even during the British regime in India. Taey forget 
that their “first duty,” to quote the words of Ar, 
Wickham Steed,” a famous journalist and a former 
editor of The Times (London), “is to the public,” axd 
not “to any Minister or Government who may at a 
given moment be in office,” and that “to tlink or 0 
act otherwise is to enter a half-way house on t-e 
-downward way from the freedom to a totalitarin 
enslavement of the Press.’ 


a 

It is sincerely hoped that an effective Oppositicn 
which will also accept the fundamentals of sur socicl, 
economic and political system, will soon «ome ino 
being. That will certainly conduce to the efficieit 
working of our new Parliamentary Democracy and, -t 
the same time, to the prevention of any grajual ard 
insidious encroachment upon the liberties of t-e 
people* 


39. See his book entitled The Press (Penguin), p. ©. 

40. “The duty of the journalist,” says The Times of Lond a 
(February 7th, 1852), “is the game as that of the histo-ian—to se-k 
out truth, above all things, and to present to his readcrs not su-h 
things as statecraft would wish them to know but the t-uth as nar 
as he can attain it.”"—See Wickham Steed, The Press, p 78 

* This article has been developed out of a speoch which to 





never-ending din of political conflict. May it always be so.""~ present writer delivered at a Symposium on “Democrmy and t6 
Balfour’s Introduction to Bagehot’s English Constitution, Oxford, One-party State,” held on 8th January, 1949, at the Convecation Hal, 
pe xxiv, Nagpur University, 
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Tux Atlantic Pact is a well-drafted, practical document ; 
but, as in the case of all diplomatic speeches and 
papers, its implications are far wider than its wording. 
The Preamble lays down three distinct objectives : 

(1) “To seleouhrd the freedom, heritage and 


civilization . founded on the. principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law”; 


(2) “To promote stability and well-being in 
the North Atlantic area”; . 

(3) “To unite . . efforts for collective 
defence.” . , 


The third objective shows that *it is a military 
alliance, its ostensible purpose being defensive. The 
second objective shows that its scope is limited to a 


particular geographical area. The first object-ve shova 
that it is much more than a military alliance . if is aa 
ideological alliance pledged to defend a darticulr 
system of government. Article 2 imposes on the cor- 
tracting parties the obligation of “strengthering the> 
free institutions.” That Article also lays down a fourt. 
objective; 

“To irninite conflict in their internationc! 


economic policies and . . . encourage seconoms 
collaboration between any or all of them.? 


. 


So the alliance is based on common politicc] 
principles, common economic interests and commo.a 
defence problems.- 
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Article 3 says: = 

“In order more effectively to achieve the 
ab ectives of this Treaty, the parties, separately 
nod jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
cel:~help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop 
sheir individual and collective capacity to resist 
trmed attack.” 


Tais is a complete repudiation of the principle of- 


disermament. If the contracting parties intend to 
“msinsain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack,” they will have to go 
cn inoreasing their military strength. It is reported 
that « new American military Jend-lease programme is 
env-saged at Washington as a vital cog in the Atlantic 
Paes machinery. A survey of the man-power and basic 
muil.tacy resources of the 12 Powers (U.S.A., Britain, 
Francs, Belgium, Canada, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Norwsy, Denmark, Iceland, Portugal, Italy) expected 


to .oin the Pact shows that their combined strength . 


dwerfs that of the Soviet Union and its satellites ia 
Eastern Europe. Some “usually well-informed sources 
in Paris” indicate that the U.S. Government is willing 
to serd 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 dollars’ worth of arms 
and military equipment to the European members of 
the Atlantic Pact in the first twelve months after 
its racification. Data drawn from -U. N. and other 
official sources show that the Atlantic Pact Powers will 
be abe to bring to bear on their enemies that “over- 
whe'ming force” which, President Truman said recently, 
world henceforth oppose “any armed attack.” It will 
te recalled that in October last, Russia’s present 
Forsign Minister, M. Vyshinsky, asked the U. N. 
Gereral Assembly to aécept his proposal for — the 
fronitition of the atom bomb and also for one-third 
raduction of “conventional armaments.” The Western 
Fovrers were not prepared to accept that proposal as 4 
tass for negotiations. Article 3 of the Atlantic Pact 
has practically shut the door. It is useless to ask 
whether this programme to “maintain and develop . . - 
ind-vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
atteck” is quite consistent with the proclaimed 
“Jesire” of the Atlantic Pact Powers “to live in peace 
witk cll peoples and all governments.” A clear feeling 
of <nsscurity runs through the Articles of this fateful 
treaty and the modern State has not yet found any 
more dependable instrument of self-defence than 
“sapacity to resist armed attack.” 

-Mr. Acheson, the U.S. Secretary of State, has 
given ts a somewhat curious interpretation of Article 4, 
which runs as follows : . 

“The parties will consult together whenever, in 
the opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, 
colitical independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened.” : 
According to Mr. Acheson : : 

“There is no geographical limitation to the area 
tn which « threat to the security of one of the 
Povers may take place in terms of Article 4.” 
“Thus, a. threat to the security of England may take 


place in Malaya; a threat to the security of France 
mey take place in Indo-China. In case of such a threat 


. presume African, dependencies 
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Article 4 provides for consultation, not for any specific 
action, But consultation may lead to specific action, 
and hostilities on a world scale may break out in any 
part of the globe in accordance with the terms of a 
treaty which seeks ostensibly “to promote stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic area.” 

Specific action is provided for by Article 5: 

“The parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all and, 
consequently, they agree that, if such armed attack 

- occurs, each of them . . . will assist the party or 
parties so attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such action a8 
it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. . .” 

It is clear that “armed attack” against one party, 
will not lead to-wutomatic “use of armed force” by all 
the parties. Each party retains its freedom to take 
“such action as it deems necessary.” Apart from 
political and military considerations, such freedom is 
required by constitutional difficulties, particularly in 
the case of the U.S.A. Mr. Acheson said. that the 
decision as to what “action” the U.S.A. deemed 
necessary in a particular case would be taken under 
the U.S. constitutional procedure. He was understood 
to mean that the decision would be taken by Congress 
if it involved a declaration of war. 

An “armed attack” may take place, according to 
Article 6, ; 

“on the territory of any of the parties in 
Europe or North America, on the Algerian Depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces of any 
party in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdic~ 
tion of any party in the North Atlantic area, north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, on the vessels or aircraft 
in this area of any of the parties.” ~ 

Asia and South America are totally excluded ; but, 
as we have shown above, any threat to any Asiatic 
dependency of any Atlantic Pact Power may lead to 
consultation (under Article 4) and then to “action” 
(under Article 5). Africa is excluded, with the exception 
of “the Algerian Departments of France.” But we 
of the Atlantic Pact 
Powers fall within the scope of Article 4—and then, of 
Article 5—just like their Asiatic dependencies. Explain- 
ing the term “the occupation forces of any party in 
Europe” Mr. Acheson said that an attack on U.S. 
aircraft flying into Berlin over Russian-occupied 
Germany in the air lift operation would be regarded 
as an “armed attack” under the terms of the Pact. The 
Bermudas, the Bahamas and other islands lying north 
of the Tropic of Cancer fall within the scope of the 
Pact. Even vessels and aircraft are not excluded, for 
International Law treats them as floating portions of 
State territory. 

Mr. Acheson’s interpretation of the term “armed 
attack” emphasizes two points. In the first place, “the 
actual gravity of the attack” must be taken into 
consideration; mere “border scufles” will not. fall 
within the scope of the Pact. Secondly, “purely interna] 
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fevolutionary activities” will not be taken to constitute 

“armed attack”; but ““revolutionary activities assisted 
from outside . . . might well be regarded as an armed 
attack.” It will not be easy to draw the line between 
‘these two kinds of “Tevolutionary activities.” For 
instance, are the Communists of Malaya “assisted from 
outside” ? 

Article 9 provides for the establishment of & 
Council which “shall be ‘so organised as to be able 
to meet promptly at any time.” 

It will consist of representatives of all the signatory 
powers. It will “consider matters concerning the 
implementation of this Treaty.” It will set up “sub- 
sidiary bodies’—in particular, a Defence Committee— 
which “shall recommend measures for the implementa- 
tion of Articles 3 and 5.” This provision for the 
creation of a ‘practically permanent machinery distin- 
guishes the Atlantic Pact from the usual defensive 
alliances. We are probably witnessing the emergence of 
an organisation not unlike the Confederacy of Delos of 
ancient Greece, a league within a league—the “Atlantic 


Nations” within the larger framework of the United: 


Nations, 

It is quite clear that the role of the ie S.A. in ‘this 
new confederacy will be similar to that of Athens in 
the Confederacy of Delos. The Pact will be signed at 
Washington ; the authentic texts of the treaty “shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
U.S.A.” (Article 13). If any party wants to secede 
from the confederacy after the stipulated period of 20 
years it shall send its “notice of denunciation” to “the 
Government of the U.S.A., which will inform the 
Governments of the other parties” (Article 18). Add 
to this Marshall Aid and the contemplated new lend- 
lease arrangements about arms and military equip- 
ment. 

The Preamble, as well as Articles 5, 6, 10, 12, refer 
to “the North Atlantic area.” Mr. Bevin, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, says that it brings the democratic 
States “under a wider roof of security, a roof which 
stretches over the Atlantic Ocean.” It seems, however, 
that the “roof of security” will stretch even beyond 
“the North Atlantic Area.” The Italian Chamber has 
approved Italy’s participation in the Pact by 342 votes 
against 170. Italy is not an Atlantic country and she 
has no direct interest in “promoting stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic area” (which the 
Preamble lays down as one of the aims of the contract- 
ing parties). Italy’s participation in the Pact will, 
therefore, widen its scope and purpose. 

The Atlantic Pact is an ideological rather than a 


regional alliance. The Preamble emphasizes the 
o 
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“adherence of the conttacting parties to “the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law.” 
Article 2 requires them ‘to “strengthen th2ir free 
institutions.” Mr. Acheson was questioned at a Press 
Conference at Washington about the eligibiity for 
membership of countries whose internal institutiont 
might be regarded as undemocratic. He referrel to the 
“Accession Article” (Article 10) which, he said, had & 
strong implication that a member must be “in a 
position to further the principles of the Treaty” Asked 
specifically whether Spain was eligible, he declined te 
commit himself. It is significant that he cid not 
exclude Spain altogether. Spain is not gove-ned in 
accordance with “the principles of democracy indivi- 
dual liberty and the rule of law”; but her geographical 
position makes her co-operation ‘essential for the 
defence of the Atlantic area. 

The contracting parties have emphasized repeatedly 


-their loyalty to the principles of the U.N. and to the 


provisions of. the U.N. Charter. “Action” to ke taken 
under Article 5 is governed.by Article 51 of the U. N. 


Charter which recognizes 


“the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defence if an armed attack occurs against @ 

. Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to inain- 
tain international peace and security. 


But this necessary recognition of “the inherent 
right of . . . self-defence” hardly contemplacses the 
formation of an alliance composed of, in addition to 
other Powers, three out of five permanent menbers of 
the Security Council. Again, if Italy joins the alliance, 
it will clearly cease to be one of those ‘regional 
arrangements or agencies” which are recognised by 
Article 52 of the U.N. Charter. In that Ar-icle the 
emphasis is clearly on geography, not on ideology. It 


-is clear that the Atlantic Pact Powers cannot rely on 


the Security Council because Russia’s veto maz nullify 
their majority. Article 5 of the Pact lays dawn that 
“action” taken by the contracting parties “shall be 
terminated when the Security Council has taken the 
Measures necessary to restore.. and maintair inter- 
national peace and security.” What will happen if the 
Security Council refuses, or fails, to take such mteasures? 
Again, what will happen if measures ecnsidered 
adequate ‘by the Security Council are considered in- 
adequate by the Atlantic Pact Powers? The Charter 
of the U.N. and the treaty of Washington may not 
contain contradictory provisions from the lawyer's 
point of view; but politically this hardened grouping 
of powers undoubtedly reduces the strength aad pres- 
tige of the U.N. 











MODEL COLONIES FOR VILLAGH REGENERATION 


Ae 


Sxvom the attainment of Swaraj, there has been quite 
pe apate of plans and schemes for reorganising our life. 
To our regret most of the schemes are showing no 
result whatsoever. Government machinery is getting 
cingged. This state of affairs is really very disappoint- 
ing and raises grave apprehension about the future of 
tlis country. 

~ ‘Grow more food’ and ‘plant trees’ campaigns 
a>pear, to have benefited none except the campaigners 
tLemselves and have added little to our food supply. 
Government have taken in hand schemes of the 
Tezmodar Barrage and the Koyana Barrage, but it will 
be years before these schemes begin to bear fruit. What 
slall we do in the meanwhile to fight hunger that is 
knocking at our door? 

The plans that are being devised. ignore the root 
. ecuse of all this evil. Unless the outlook of the 
peasantry is changed it is futile to Jook for results. This 
temsformation of the countryside will never come 
about unless there is co-operation between Govern~ 
ment and the people. Not only is smooth co-operation 
wanting at present, but in its place we find obstruction 
aad deliberate mischief. I may give definite instances 
here if proof of what I say ; these instances are taken 
frm round Kamshet, a village 29 miles north-west of 
Paona on the railway, but they are more or less 
cemmon everywhere. 

Honesty has become a rare virtue among men. If 
I engage labour on my fields the one thought of the 
ncen and women is to get maximum wages for minimum 
work ; they will come half an hour late, leave half an 
heur too early. The total output of the day never 
bathers them. It is for the owner or landlord to think 
ot the actual results. When they go back in the evening 
it is usual with them to pick up whatever they find in 
tke compound—grass, fuel, ripe and unripe fruit, 
vegetables—and carry it home. Everybody instead of 
lanouring honestly, seems intent on exploiting others. 

The harvesting season is now in full swing. Crops 
of wheat, gram, pulses are ripening in the field. It is 
nei possible for anybody to keep watch day and night. 
When I take a walk out in the evening the sight is 
ecmmon of young boys and girls plucking young corn 
acd carrying it home. I am told that this has become 
a regular profession. There are also gangs of nomadic 
Katkaris, the Kaikadis, Wadaris who camp on the 
berder of a village, steal young corn in the night, move 
tc another village, and there repeat their activities. 
Tasy depend on this system.of pillage for their sub- 
sictence. 

These villagers, should they happen to receive 2 
cect on the skin anywhere in the course of their work, 
or get a nail or thorn inside their hand or foot or suffer 
from chicken-pox or tape worm, would absent them- 
se.ves from work for quite a month or. two, but they 
would never go in for timely medical treatment. They 
would rather go to a quack for medicines, seek relief 
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by animal sacrifices to village deities. They prefer this 
deception to treatment in hospital. 

The state of these rustics is deplorable. The filthy - 
conditions under which they live, the dirt and the bad 
odours prevailing in the cottages, lack of fresh air,’ 
light, and water, the suffocating atmosphere of the 
houses, everything is so disgusting. With these condi- 
tions prevailing you begin to doubt how we are going 
to live as a free nation and survive. 

Mahatma Gandhi devoted his life to ameliorating 
the lot of the Indian peasantry. He placed before the 
public a grim picture of their wretched -condition, and 


‘for thirty years preached the need of village improve- 


ment, cottage industries, removal of untouchability and 
advocated simple yet clean living. But how far has his 
teaching taken us towards the goal he was driving at? 
Truth and non-violence have remained mere phrases 
in the dictionary. Falsehood and violence are rampant 
everywhere. . 

I believe in the old adage, ‘God helps those who 
help themselves.’ It is man’s efforts, his striving that 
makes or mars his plans. I therefore suggest the follow- 
ing scheme for bringing about a radical change in our 
surroundings : Let Government or Congress and every 
one who feels keenly interested in the subject start an 
experimental colony or school in every Taluka and in 
every district, or at least one for the entire province. 
This experiment will not merely aim at the spread of 
education or removal of illiteracy, I do not feel removal 
of illiteracy or spread of education ulone is going to 
bring about the kind of social change that is desirable. 
The-evil tendenciés that’ one notices among the 
illiterate masses are equally present among the educated 
classes. Education appears to give an edge to falsehood 
and hypocrisy. 

The primary human instinct is the desire to 
imitate. Man readily follows the example of others, 
whether good or bad. It is this power of imitation thag° 
has raised man to his present state of advance. A black 
sheep in a class spoils most -other boys, and it is 
equally true that a good hoy sets an example to his 
friends. Healthy competition among ‘institutes has 
resulted in benefiting all. It is this healthy competition, 
this rivalry in the field of knowledge and adventure 
that has made England and European countries great. 
This thirst for knowledge opened to the ancient Aryans 
the. wealth and prosperity this land was capable of. 
Foreign conquest had a cramping effect on the 
indigenous creative instinct which appears to have 
deserted this land. Our leaders who have realised_ this, 
have to think out measures for awakening the “social 
conscience and for restoring moral values. Those who 
do not accept my diagnosis will deny my thesis. But 
such of us who have the interest of this country at 
heart will not fook on contentedly. We have all to be 
up and doing, we poor and rich, weak and strong, we 
are all limbs of the body politic. Let us set up a model 





_ the very beginning should make 
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institute witch may set an example to all. Every 
district which has set up .such a habitation will see 
that its influence permeates all the villages ; ; that it 
becomes known everywhere. I will indicate briefly the 
subjects we may include in the course of such an 
educational institute. 

The first essential is to fix on a égavenine spot 
for a new township that will take. into account the 
needs of communication and hygiene. Experts will 
decide how this township will have plenty of fresh air, 
fresh water, how it should be kept clean. 

Once we have fixed on a healthy spot we will plan 
the roads and. streets, the market place and human 
dwellings, always keeping in mind the needs of village 
life. The new houses may look like cottages, but will 
be neat-looking garden, cottages full of light, air, 
possessing modern conveniences. The new houses should 
be allotted to nearby villages so that villagers will get 
used to the new conveniences and new way of life. 
This new colony may not show all-sided progress at 
once, but from the begianing we should have an idea 
how the scheme is going to develop. The plan from 
provision for the 
growing needs of the inhabitants in the matter of 
conservancy arrangements, water supply, planting of 
shady trees by the wayside, pleasant school buildings, 
play grounds, parks, municipal hall, market place, 
maternity and nursing home, cinema house, radio, & 
public library, a place of worship and a market for the 
growing trade and commerce. Let us keep before us a 
model village in America or England, making the 
necessary’ changes to suit our circumstances. This new 
experiment will take note that not only farming but 
éattle- breeding, poultry, pisciculture, weaving, smithy 
and other crafts connected with rural life are placed 
before the ‘villagers. Today people have hardly any 
idea what they need and how they should: get it. What 
this experiment aims at is to bring home to people 
that wealth does not fall like manna from heaven ; 
that it is not created by stealing or trickery. It has to 
be produced by the labour of all. 

The villages of today came into existence centuries 
back and have developed according to the needs of the 
time. They followed no preconceived -plan or scheme. 
The struggle for existence was.then not so keen. Land 
was plentiful and one could build his house where he 


liked and how he liked. The old ideas of light, air, - 


cleanliness were different from those of the present day. 


In fact, the scientific outlook of -today was then- 


altogether absent. The plan of the old township is 
altogether insufficient for present-day needs, it ig 


many cases positively harmftl. Neither does it admit 


of expansion. Villages have become veritable plague 
spots. Old wells and tanks have long dried up. Places 
of worship have crumbled down. Villagers no longer 
grow their vegetables or breed their dairy cattle at 
home. They are deserting the countryside and crowding 
into cities. The old handicrafts have been completely 
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“be run. They should be taught the value of 
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ruined, the land no longer gets back the manure it 
received when fuel was plentiful, the productivity of 
land has gone down and the annual yield of agriculturr 
is always showing the downward trend. 

There was a time when nature preserved « balance 
between vegetation, the animal world and man. 
Vegetation was nature’s gift to man; the animal world 
throve on natural vegetation and man fed cn nature 
and nature's gifts. The discoveries of science and the 
use of machinery have disturbed the  t-aditional 
balance. Land is no longer producing enougk for its 


‘children, and‘ the country now stands on the brink of 


starvation. : 

The old social order was based on the cast’: 
system. The villages in Maharashtra were sezved by 
hereditary servants known as Bara Balutc. Thos: 
simple old days are gone. We are in the midst of «2 
complex society and unless we adjust our lives to th 
new social order, frustration awaits us. 

The world is shrinking, We have been drawn intu 
the: vortex of the new economic order and wkether Ww 
will it or not we have to face world compet.tion. J 
is very difficult to change human psychology, to alter 
ideas of morality, and to make the masses realize and 
understand their duties. But if this is not Jone our 
plans and schemes may go awry. The Congress 
Government are coming in for strong criticism at the 
hands of the people. The Congress in its turn finds 
fault with the Communist Party and the R.£.8., and 
these last in their turn indict the Congress. We arc 
thus moving in a vicious circle. Let us stop this and 
go to the root of the problem. Let Government call 
together responsible leaders of all parties and with their 
help draw up a model -scheme for the regenezation of 
our rural ‘society. Let Government choose selfless 
workers and with their help work out the sckeme and 
guide the people. Let them build model houses that 
will provide all modern conveniences, and yes will be 
cheap, if local labour is used under superior zuidance. 
Let people also get to know how modern dairies may 
co- 
operative farming with modern implement, manure, 
special seed grains, etc. All this new farming and 
housing should be built on the labour and co-operation 
of the villagers’ themselves..An individual has little 
capital to invest or credit to raise it, but the credit of 
a group should easily command capital and help to 
raise big loans. These in. their durn would make. it 
possible to build new townships, equip them ‘with 
electricity, set up workshops and small industries in the 
countryside. Such experimental townships would infus. 
a new spirit of optimism to fight the present despon- 
dency among our people, or else, the forces of anarchy 
and revolution will break out and engulf us al, in the 
long run. 


_ Oh countrymen ! awake, arise or. . . . share th: 
fate of China today. 
Kamshet, Poona. iy ak i ” 


, 





Foop, vlothing and shelter constitute the irreducible 
runzmum of human needs. Deficiency in any of these 
esseatials of life is a major calamity for any nation, 
65 it clearly reflects the living standards of the people 
end the degree of their economic prosperity. : The 
pitifully low standard of living of our countrymen 
Leecs no reiteration. Consumption level is dangerously 
Tow at present, and this is particularly true of the 
urhan working classes. The per capita food con- 
eim tion in India is estimated at 357 pounds, being 
less than one-fourth the level obtained in some of the 
Ywogressive countries of the West. The per capita 
iucome in the Indian Union (excluding the States) is 
maw placed at Rs. 213'; but adjusted to the cost of 
living the figure comes down to only Rs. 70, showing 
little rise in the real income compared to pre-war year's. 
Lhe average income of an American is more than 
23 times that of an Indian, while the income of an 
Englishman, Australian ora ‘Canadian is more than 
1. times that of an Indian. The average expectation of 
lie in India is only 27 years, as against 59 in England 
aad Canada, 60 in the United States, 63 in ‘Australia 
and 47 in Japan. They soil i is less fertile than the people, 
ard there is not enough food production in the 
ecuniry to meet the requirements of the growing 
yepucation. During the ten years 1931 to 1941 India’s 
pepuation increased by about 15 per cent, and & 
similer increase is expected to be “recorded in the next 
decermial census. But agricultural production. has 
virtually remained stagnant since 1939-40; total pro- 
diction -of all food-grains amounted to 45.6 million 
toms in 1947-48, as against 46 million tons in 1939-40 
er] the peak level of. 48 million tons reached in 
1942-43. We are increasing our numbers without a 
proportionate increase in production. The partition has 
leit India with 70 per cent of undivided India’s rice area, 
ani 61 per cent of wheat area to maintain 78 per cent 
of the total population. The area irrigated is only 
65 per cent-of the pre-partition total. With nearly 
70 per cent.of the population.depending on agriculture 
anjd the most primitive methods of cultivation practised 
12 the country, the food problem constitutes -the 
greatest single menace to India’s economic stability. 


Dependence on foreign imports for food requirements: 


drcing away. much of India’s dollar resources, which 
meékes the import of capital goods, so essential for the 
country’s industrial development, very difficult. India 
imzorsed about 2.8 million tonsof food-grains in 1948 
co: ting about Rs. 1293 crores, of which more ‘than 
50 pe- cent was. in-hard currency ; the import target 
for 1649 has beén fixed at 4 million tons, whieh will 
prebably cost over Rs. 175- crores. 


Apart from reflecting in general the ihelansholy 
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situation in the country, West Bengal presents certain 
special disquieting: features in the food front. The 
partition has left the province with only 84 per cent 
of the total cropped area of undivided Bengal to 
maintain nearly 35 per cent of the total population. 
There is the high deficiency in production of all 
essential food-grains, and the province is largely 
dependent on supplies from outside for her require- 
ments of rice, wheat, pulses, sugar, mustard seed, 
textiles, etc. The uneconomic size and fragmentation 
of holdings constitute a serious drawback to efficient 
cultivation. According to the Bengal Famine Com- 
mission Report, in undivided Bengal 42.7 per cent of 
the families held less than 2 acres of land ; 11.2 per cent 
between 2 and 3 acres; 9.4 per cent between 3 and 4 
acres ; 8 per cent between 4 and 5 aéres; 17 per cem 
between 5 and 10 acres; 8.4 per cent above 10 acres 
and 3.3 per cent held no permanent interest in the 
land. Yields per acre are extremely low in the province, 
and there is not enough irrigation to allow any 
immediate increase in production. The illiteracy and 
prejudices of the cultivators, impose an impediment to 
application of scientific methods to agriculture, and 
more than 60 pet cent of the agriculturists are heavily 
indebted. _The scourge of malaria and other curable 
diseases takes a heavy toll on human lives every year, 


-while occasional famine realises the heaviest premium. 


The present scale of cereal ration in the statutory 
rationed areas does not provide even the minimum 
requirements of calories ; the per capita ration. allowed 
provides only 1,000 to 1,200 calories per day against the 
normal requirements of about 2,600 to 3,000 calories. 
Finally, the~problem of refugees from East Bengal has 
put an additional pressure on the province’s already 
depleted resources and finance. Nearly 1.3 million 
refugees have migrated from Bast Bengal, of whom 
about 800,000 are in Calcutta. The West Bengal 
Government is reported to have already spent more 


-than a crore of rupees on dole, grants and Idans to the 


refugees, and large sums have been earmarked for 
expenditure in the budgets for 1948-49 and 1949-50, 

The. following table will clearly indicate the extent 
of West Bengal’s deficiency in respect of food :* 


Commodity Average annual Estimated Percentage ° 
. production annual of existing * 
requirements deficit 
. Tons ’ Tons Tons 
Rice 3,400,000 4,000,000 15 
Wheat 25,000 275,000 91 
Pulses and grams 266,800 638,900 59 
Potatoes 347,300 1,277,800 73 
Mustard. oil 11,000 138,000 92 
Fish 27,000 423,500 94 
Milk 392,800 2,129,900 82 
Sugar 4,000 — 80,000 95 





* The Seaver arg based on the estimates shown in’ Prospectus for — 
Agriculture in West Bengal, 1949, page 27, table 22 and the survey of 
rabi crops in West “ Bengal carried out by the Indian Statistical 
Institute during 1946-47. ' 
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The above table only confirms the truth that 
chronic deficiency in the essentials of life is the weakest 


spot in West Bengal’s economy. Without minimising 
the urgency of improvement in all spheres~ of agri- 
culture, I would like to confine my discussion in this 
article on the staple food of the local people, ze., rice, 
which occupies the largest cultivated area in the 
prdéVince. . 
: . 

West Bengal now covers an area of about 29,3870 
square miles or 18,798,000 acres. The total cropped area 
is placed at 18,245,000 acres, of which 1,555 000 ‘acres or 
it per cent of the total are cropped more than once, 
making the net cropped area 11,690,000 acres. Food 
crops account for about 90 per cent of the total, and 
only 13.1 per cent of the cultivated area or 1,724,751 
acres are now irrigated. The current fallows total about 
493,000 acres, and the province has 1,426,000 acres of 
culturable wastes. The ‘per capita‘ cropped area is 
worked out at 0.56 acre. According to the 1941- Census, 
the province had a population-of 21,196,453, represent~ 
ing an increase of about 24 per cent over the 1981 


Census. It is generally believed that there has been a. 


further rise of about 15 to 20 per cent in the population 
since 1941,,and the present number is estimated at 
25 million. The average -density of population per 
square mile is now placed at 851, as against 751 Ede 
the 1941 Census. 

‘ Of the total population, about 6,800,000 are now 
under statutory rationing and 1,500,000 under modified 
rationing. The annual requirements of rice for the 
6.8 million people under full rationing on the basis: of 
2 seers 3 chattacks (70 ounces) per adult per week} are 
estimated at 693,000 tons. The remaining~ population, 
including the 1.5 million people under modified ration- 
ing, require over 3 million tons, calculating the per 
capita requirements at 3 seers 4-chattacks (104 ounces) 
per week. The total estimated rice requirements of the 


province at the present consumption level exceed 3.8- 


million tons, against a.-net yield (excluding seed 
requirements and wastage) of about 3.4 million tons. 
The province ‘has thus an annual deficit of over 400,000 
tons at the existing consumption level. According to 
the standard of balanced diet recommended for an 
adult in India, at least -16 ounces, of cereals are 


— 


required per head per day. Calculating on, this basis, . 


the annual requirements of rice in West Bengal come 
to about 4 million tons, showing a normal deficit of 
about 600,000 tons or 15 per cent. It is now relevant 
to examine the possibilities of increased yice production 
in the province to meet the existing deficiency. 
The distribution of the area under food crops in 
@ West Bengal has shown a varying proportion of the 
~ total under rice since 1939-40, but the trend is towards 





T When food rationing was first introduced in 1944, the weekly 


per capita ration was fixed at 4 seers (128 ounces). [he scale gradually 


went down until it reached the lowest level of 1 scer 12 chattacks. 


(56 ounces) per week in December, 1947. The quantity was, however, 


increased to 2 seers 3 chattacka per week in April, 1948, but it was 


subsequently reduced to 2 seers on November 15, 1948, © 
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increased acreage -under rice in recent years. The cotr 
rice acreage, covering 90 per cent of the arza uade- 
food crops, has increased from 8 million acres in 1989-4: 
to 9.5 million acres in 1947-48. The winter rie (ama 
erop) accounts for about 80 to 85 per cent of the tota 
acreage. The following table shows the area under ric 
in West Bengal since 1942-48 : 
Areca Unprr Rice’ 


: ‘(in thousand acres) ° 
\ Total 


Year Winter rice Autumnrice Summer rice 
(Aman) (Aus) (Boro) 
1939-40 _ —_— — 8,087 
1942-43 5,600 1,598 56 7,254 
1943-44 6,381 1,724 53 8,159 
1944-45 6,445 1,706 50 8201 
1945-46 6444 » 1518 48 8,605 
1946-47 7412 - 1,698 49 9.54 
1947-48 8,039 1,465 36 9.040 
1948-49 7,872 1,421 n.d. 9.293 


n.a.=Not available 

The district of Midnapore has the larges' acreage 
under rice, accounting for about 24 per cen, of thr 
total. The district of 24-Parganas comes rext will 
16 per cent of the total, while Burdwan stards thirc 
with ‘9 per cent followed by Murshidabad with ove 
8 per cent of the -total The distribution of the rec 
under. rice in the various districts of the province i 
shown below. The figures relate to the year 1946-47 
the latest period for which details are available : 


. Smare of tHe Districts’ 
(in thousand. acres) 





Burdwan £16. 
Birbhum. Be ee, an (51 
Bankura ee re 3] 
Midnapore ° $0 ‘s “ 2,163 
a a ae 
ooghly an aX ve _& 

24-Parganast i. - - 168 
Nabadwip* — |. - es £69 
Murshidabad © .. |... Shor 83 
West Dinajpar* aig © a 1 
. Malda* : B7 
Jalpaiguri, E19 
Darjeeling * 35 
; Total 9,54 


_* Witinated 
Considering the -fact that. a a, balanced economy of 


the province requires improved production 2f food- 
grains as well as of other important crops lize jute. 
tea, sugarcane, ojlseeds, cotton and tobacco, the passi- 
bilities of #mmediate increase in the rice acreage are 
very limited. The rival claims of the commerc-al crops 
are no less important, as they provide the chieL sources 
of revenue for the province. Of | course, the obvious 
remedy lies in bringing much of the current fallows 
and culturable wastes under regular cultivat on, Sut 
the limited irrigation facilities now available canstitute 
a serious handicap to such @ programme. Extension of 
cultivation to. new areas is extremely’ difficut In a 





province where agriculture is almost completely 
3. Statistical Abstract of West Bengal, 1948, page 38, table 
No. 4.4 
4. Ibidi - 
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- cevendert on the mercy of Nature, ie., rainfall and acres in 1948-49 and 10,600 acres in 1949-50. By the end 
cimate. Reclamation of waste land with’ the help of of 1950, the extra production of paddy as a result of 
tractors and development of extensive irrigation these schemes is, estimated at about 7,000 tons. The 
facikties are essential to bring increased areas under Irrigation Department, West Bengal Government, is 
ealtivation in the province. The West Bengal Govern- reported to have projected a number of development 
mens has already made a beginning in the field of land schemes, of which the following are scheduled for 
rzelamation, and about 3,900 acres of waste land have completion by 1950. : 


keen reclaimed in Jalpaiguri district, of which about 1. Rukni Khal Irrigation Scheme in the district 
1600 acres have already been brought under cultivation. of Bankura for an irrigable area of 500 acres. 

L is understood that tractors will also be used to 2. Kulai Khal Irrigation Scheme in the district of 
reelaim about 800 acres in the Nadia district. The target Bankura for an irrigable area of 600 acres. f 
abe laim 2.000 od Of waste lends an 10849 and = — 3. Putrangi Irrigation. Scheme in the district © 
le 50 TECIMIM 2WUU Ber a cera : Midnapore for an irrigable area of 2,200 acrés. 
9000 acres in 1989-50, the estimated yield in terms of 4, Jhargram Irrigation Scheme in the district of 


yadcy from these lands. being 1,000 and 4,500 tons Midnapore for an irrigable area of 5,000 acres. 

respectively. The province has over 1.4 million acres The West Bengal Government is reported to have 
c= ,waste lands, but the entire area cannot be brought prepared a scheme for the erection of a barrage across 
under cultivation in the absence of an assured supply the river Ganges with a view to improving the crop 
ca water. As a preliminary to tractor operations, a conditions of Central Bengal on either side of the 
Sizvey oi the waste lands should be conducted tO Bhagirathi and to ‘resuscitate the dying rivers Bhairab, 
ascertain their suitability for cultivation. The. success- Jalangi, Mathabhanga and Ichamati of Central Bengal. 
fui epplication of mechanical cultivation requires suffi- This scheme is still in~ the investigation stage. The 
crently large holdings, and the minimum area on which Twigation Department is also engaged in executing 
a 25 to 30 hp. tractor can be economically used is 150 certain other minor“schemes, including excavation and 
t# 3CO acres® This factor limits the possibility of using yenovation of canals and derelict tanks. The total area 
tmrtors on the fragmented holdings of the individual expected to ‘benefit by these schemes is over 140,000 
calsizators in West Bengal. It is, therefore, essential acres with an estimated extra yield of about 42:000 tongs 
tc Iccate suitable blocks of waste lands where tractors of paddy. The Damodar Valley Scheme, when com- 
cx de employed without undue ‘interference with the pleted, will irrigate about 900,000 acres of additional 
existmg land tenure system. With proper Government Jand in Bankura, Burdwan,. Hooghly and Howrah, and 
a.sistance and a -planned programme, it may not be will help to produce over 200,000 tons of additional 
d-fécult to reclaim 14 to 15 per cent of the waste lands food-grains per annum. The Mor Project is expected 
ix tke province in the course of the next four years, - to irrigate about 595,000 acres in‘ the hharif season and 
which will lead to an increased production of about 100,000 acres in the rabi season. The additional pro- 


96,500 to 100,000 tons of rice. 

What is most needed to bring the current fallows 
ic the province under ‘regular cultivation is develop- 
ment of extensive irrigation. Until the major projects 
lize she Damodar Valley Scheme and the Mor Project 
waterialise, sufficient'funds should be provided for 
winar irrigation schemes like sinking of wells, construc- 
tim of bunds, dams and clearing of silted up tanks and 
cc.nals. At present, only 14 to 15 per cent-of the total 
rbe area-in the province is irrigated, but it should be 
borne in mind that irrigation remains the most 
inpartant single means of increasing agricultural pro- 
daction ; by proper irrigation anything between 50 to 
6( Der cent increase in the output can be secured from 
tLe soil. It is, however, assuring to learn that the West 
Ezngal Government ‘is supplying Persian wheels to 
ctitivators and is arranging to supply pumping plants 
and to install percolation wells. The lift irrigation 
acrargements undertaken by the Government are 
expected to benefit 5,100 acres in 1948-49 and 8,900 
acres in 1949-50, the extra yield of paddy being esti- 
rete] at 2,550 and 4,450 tons respectively. In addition, 
scime minor irrigation schemes are also being under- 
teken by the Government, which will benefit 17,000 





5. Statesman, Calcutta, dated July 26, 1948, article on “Importance 
of Trectors to India’s Expanding Agriculture’ by Mr, B. R. Sen, I.C.5. 


_ duction of food-grains is estimated at 330,000 tons of 
paddy per annum. However, no appreciable benefit 
from these bigger projects will accrue before 1952 or 
1953, and until that time it would be advisable to 
expedite completion of the minor schemes requiring 
less technical examination and assistance. The future 
of West Bengal’s agriculture is closely bound up with 
wider development of irrigation facilities in the 
province. 

The total area irrigated in the province at present 
by different methods is shown below. The figures relate 
to the year 1946-47, the latest period for which details 
are available : 

Area Jrricatep® 
(acres) 


Government canals 278,794 
Private canals 28,101 
Tanks 998,667 
Wells as 15,745 

Other sources (natural 
waterways, etc.) 403,444 
Total 1,724,751 


_ It seems probable that in the course of the next 
one or two years an additional area of about 190,000 





6. Prospectus for Agriculture in West Bengal, 1949, published by 
the West Bengal Government, page 6, table 5, 
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acres will be irrigated in the province, tHe estimated 
extra yield of paddy being placed at 70,000 tons. Much 
larger area is required to be brought under irrigation 


in order to augment the supply of rice in West Bengal, . 


but this is unlikely to happen before the Damodar 
Valley Scheme and Mor Project are completed. By the 
end of 1953, not more than 23 per cent of the total 
cropped area in the _ province will be irrigated, the 
present acreage being only 18.1 of the total. 


HI 


Because of decline in yield per acre, the total pro- 
duction: of rice in West Bengal has not maintained a 
progressive relationship with the total area under rice 
in the province. The soil is deficient in nitrogen, phos- 
phate and other organic matter. Inadequate manuring 
and unscientific rotation of erops have added to the 
existing deficiency, which is most responsible for 
diminishing acreage yield. It may be mentioned that 
the average yield per acre in West Bengal is only 998 
pounds, as compared with 2,903 pounds in Italy, 2,153 
pounds in Egypt, 2,276 pounds in Japan, 1,468 pounds 
in the United States and 943 pounds in Siam.’ According 
to the crop-cutting experiments made during the four 
quinquennial periods since 1922-23, the following com- 
parative acreage yields of rice in undivided Bengal 
were recorded :° / 


_ Yreups Per Acre® 
(Maunds of clean rice) 


Quinquennial Aman Aus ° Boro 
periods: rice rice rice 
1922-23 to 1926-27 12.5 10.7 14.0 
1927-28 to 1931-32 13.5 12.5 15.0 
1932-33 to 1936-37 12.5 11.1 14.3 
1937-38 to 1941-42 10.9 18.6 


12.4 


The winter rice (aman) accounts for about 85 
per cent of the total production, while the autumn rice 
(aus) about 10 to 12 per cent, and the balance is 
accounted for by summer rice (boro). The total pro- 
duction of rice in the province since 1939-40 is shown 
in the table below. Weather conditions play a dominant 
role in the province’s agriculture, and every third year 
comes as @ period of crop failure. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the production statistiegs do not bear 
any definite relationship with productive capacity but 
reflect only the occurrence of floods and droughts, As 
different sources furnish divergent statistics, each relying 
on its own method of compilation, the’ figures shown 
in the table should be accepted as indicative rather 
than actual. Furthermore, the difficulties involved in 
gathering and tabulating primary data in the country 
reduce the accuracy of all agricultural statistics : 


ie op 
a 





7. Prospectus for Agriculture in West Bengal, 1949, page 12, 
table 9, 


8. Statistical Abstract of West Bengal, 1948, page 40 table 4.7, 


Tova, Propuction or Rice” 
(in thousand tons) 


1939-40 tee ee B66 
1940-41 i. ode 849 
1941-42 ee a ee 
1942-43 SEN ° ca. Ae abe 
1943-44 vee we BBB 
1944-45 y te 8,369 
1945-46 re ae) 
1946-47 3,365 (a) 
1947-48 te ae ee BOB (a) 
1948-49* bes dea q ae” 2300 


* Estimated 
(a) The figures are obtained from Frospectu: 
for Agriculture in West Bengal, 1349. 

As already indicated, the province is faced with . 
normal deficit of about 15 per cent in supple of ricc. 
With proper planning and determined efforts, it wi - 
not be difficult to wipe out this deficit and attain self 
sufficiency in respect of food. In the opinion af expert , 
yields of rice can easily be increased by about 3: 
per cent with better manuring, improved seeds an. 
protection from pests and diseases. Dr. Buris in bs 
famous book Technological Possibilities of Acriculturc! 
‘Development in India (1944), maintains that a 5 to D 
per cent rise in the yield is possible by use of improve | 
variety of seeds and 20 to 40 per cent ky proper 
manuring. It is estimated that by applying 20 pouncs 
of nitrogen per acre, at least 40 per cent increase 
ice yield is expected. In the light of this o}servatica 
by Dr. Burns, the food situation in West Bengal shoul! 
not -arouse much gloom or despair. Whas is mot 
‘needed now is a carefully thought-out plan and 2 
benevolent authority to work it out with sincere dete - 
mination. Mere expression of anxiety or ccasion. 1 
enumeration of the difficulties will bring no solution. 

There is probably no escape from the truth _th. t 
with the present limited facilities of irrigation = 
West Bengal, the only way to improve azriculturl 
production is to rely on more intensive cultivatioa. 
The foremost step in this direction is the supply 
seeds of improved strain to cultivators at subsidiad 
rates. According to the revised programme of the West 
Bengal Government, six seed multiplication farms a'e 
scheduled to be established in the province One 3 
these farms is now being set up, and three nore a‘e 
expected to be established by.the end of 1948-49. It is 
understood that each of these farms, to be .ocated n 
the six different soil-climate zones in Burdwan, Nalha i, 
Canning, Midnapore, Jalpaiguri and Maldah, will ha e 
200 acres of land. The mother seeds produce] in the:e 
farms will be multiplied through registered growers. it 
is not known what degree of priority has been accord d 
to the programme, but it would be well worh remern- 
bering that rice production in West Bengal can ‘ec 
increased in the near future by at least 160,200 tons o 
170,000 tons per annum if improved seeds are ma e 


_ available to the cultivators. 


Artificial fertilizers, mostly imported fram abrocc, 





9. Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in Inia 
(1936-46), published in 1948 by the Ministry of Agriculcure, Gove y- 
ment of India. 
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are ow in extremely short supply in the country, and 
taere is practically no domestic production, The 
ignorance and prejudice of the cultivators have greatly 
lmmited the use of chemical fertilizers in West Bengal. 
The problem of supply is, however, likely to be solved 
tw a great extent when the Sindri Fertilizer Factory in 
Gihar commences production’ by 1951 or 1952. The 
p-oposed factory, biggest-of its kind in Asia, will have 
ai estimated production capacity of 1,000 tons of 
Salphate of Ammonia crystals per day and ~ nearly 
3€0,000 tons per annum. Nitrogenous manure can, 
hewever, be made available at present from cow-dung, 
scmpost made from village and town refuse, oilcakes, 
zweer. manures, bonemeal, etc. Oilcakes have been 
7cuné as good or often better than ammonium sulphate. 
Tas increased yield through application of ammonium 
siphate has varied from 21 to 24 per cent in Bengal, 
ta 70 per cent inthe United Provinces and Kashmir. 
‘With oilcakes, the maximum: increase has been as high 
as 11) per cent, 120 per cent, 150 per cent and even 
19) psr cent2° There is great scope in West, Bengal for 
insrecsing compost production, and it is believed that 
Cxlewtta alone” can supply about 500,000 tons‘ of 
orzganie manure every year. At present, the organic 
soirces of manure are largely wasted in the province. 
Tle Minister for Agriculture, West Bengal Government, 
coxveacd a conference sometime in October, 1948, to 
discuss the possibility of increasing manure supply in 
the province. Recommendations made by. the ¢on- 
ference included the collection and distribution to 
egviculturists of cow-dung from the khatals - (places 
wkere cows and buffaloes are generally kept) in 
Calcu-ta; | expansion of compost production from 
sevage sludge in the Calcutta and Howrah municipal 
arezs, and the award of prizes for composting water- 
hyzcinth in the rural areas. In the case of paddy, the 
mininnim dose of nitrogen per acre is 20 pounds, and 
i tan be profitably. increased to 60 or 80 pounds in 
arezs where the level of fertility is high. The organic 
manures, such as compost, bonemeal, oilcakes, are 
applied at the rate of 24 to 3¢ tons per acre. Chemical 
fer-ilizers effect an increase of about 2 tons per acre, 
whe organic manures increase the yield by only 
one-thad of a ton per acre 

In. 1946-47, the West Bengal Government distri- 
buted to cultivators about 9,265 tons of oilcakes at 
ecnsrolled rates, 2,700 tons af bonemeal at 50 per cent 
subsidy, 285 tons of ammonium sulphate at 50 per cent 
subsidy, 162 tons of sunn hemp seeds for green manur- 
inz, 60.000 tons of village compost and 8,846 tons of 
towa compost. The necessary funds and organisation 
muet- now be provided to produce at least 1,000,000 tons 
of organic manure in the province. This additional 
quantity of manure is expected to augment the output 
of rice by nearly 160,000 tons to 170,000 tons per 
annim. According to. the manure distribution schemes 
of -he West Bengal Government, about 419,000 acres 

DD. Indian Farming of November, 1948, article on “Agricultural 


Reseerch : A Review’’, page 444, 
Tl. Prospectus for Agriculture in West Bengal, 1949, page 43. | 
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are expected to be covered by distributed manure in 
1948-49 for raising an extra yield of 54,900 tons of 
food-grains. The target for 1949-50 is fixed .at 505,000 
acres, the estimated extra yield being placed at 65,500 
tons. } "Py | | | 

Another important measure to increase rice supply 
in the province is to raise more than one crop annually 
from the same plot. If only 2 per cent of the total rice 
acreage in West Bengal can be brought under double 
cropping, production of rice will increase by about 
80,000 tons per annum. Introduction of minor irriga- 
tion facilities and scientific experiments relating to 
hastening the growth of rice crops will go a long way 
in this matter. Reports of experiments carried out at 
the University College of Science, Calcutta, proved 
that seedlings of one variety of rice when exposed in 
seed bed to sun rays for eight to ten hours daily for 
four to six weeks flowered within 47 days—about 90 
days earlier than in the ordinary course. In another 
case, it was possible to harvest the yield twe weeks 
earlier than the normal period. The results obtained 
in the laboratories should be repeated in experimental 
field plots before the new method of ‘vernalization by: 
light’ can be popularised in rice cultivation, As a result 
of investigations carried out by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, certain varieties of seedlings 
have been produced, which are suitable for resistance 
under flood, drought, attack of insect pests and 
diseases. In parts of the Central Provinces and Bihar, 
the evolution of purple-pigmented varieties has solved 
the menace of wild rice weed, which was indistinguish- 
able from the rice plants. The percentage increase in 
yield from the important varieties of seedlings pro- 
duced is reported to have been 20 to 25 per cent in 
Bihar, 80 to 52 per cent in Orissa, 17 to 23 per cent in 
Travancore and 55 to 70 per cent in Kashmir. The 
results in Bengal and Madras have also been of similar 
magnitude” It is now desirable to bring the results of 
all agricultural research to the knowledge of the 
cultivators for introducing scientific aid to agriculture. 
Protection of the rice plants from pests and diseases 
can further augment the supply of rice in the province. 
The West Bengal Government intends to treat. about 
6,000 acres of paddy land with fungicide and insecticide 
chemicals in 1948-49, which will result in saving about 
8,740 tons of food-grains. The target for 1949-50 is 
110,000 acres, the estimated saving of food-grains being 
placed at 10,740 tons. iF 

Considering the urgency of the food problem in 
West Bengal, the measures to increase rice supply, 
especially those discussed above, should be accorded 
very high priority in the development projects for the 
provinee. Certainly, the Government has a primary 
responsibility in initiating practical measures of agri- 
cultural development, and it should undertake an 
active role in providing the essential amenities to the 
cultivators, eae de 


12. Indian Farming of November, 1948, article “on ‘‘Agricultural 
Research : A Review’, page 441, 
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The problem of introducing scientific method of 
cultivation is colsely bound up with the existing land 
tenure system in the province. Farming under modern 


methods is not possible on the present uneconomic and. 


fragmented holdings of individual cultivators. Further- 
‘more, the average cultivator, living below the margin 
of subsistence, does not possess the necessary resources 
to adopt improved’ farming practices. In order to make 
profitable investment of more capital to land in the 
form of irrigation, machinery, fertilizers and power, the 
scale of operation is to be considerably enlarged. 
Creation of large economic holdings is, therefore, 
condition precedent to efficient cultivation. Two funda- 
mental steps appear necessary for a long-term planning 
in agriculture, viz., (a) State acquisition of all private 
rights in land and (b) settlement of these lands with 
village co-operatives or individual cultivators, subject 
to payment of an annual charge to the State, sufficient 
to cover the present land revenue demand as well as 
the annual cost of the compensation paid to the 
acquired interests. The abolition of the zamindari 
system, which is being delayed in West Bengal for 
financial reasons, will in itself bring no agricultural 
improvement in the province. Without some form of 
group or collective farming, sufficiently large holdings 
and necessary finance will not be available for scientific 
cultivation. The foremost step in this matter is to 
explain the full implications of the co-operative system 
to the cultivators to secure their willing co-operation. 
The initiative should, of course, come from the 
Government, and it should organise widespread 
propaganda work in the rural areas. As remarked by 
Mr. 8. K. Dey, I.CS., Secretary, Agriculture and 
Irrigation Department, Government of West Bengal : 
“The tragedy of the co-operative movement in 
Bengal has been to set up institutions in advance 
of the mental and moral competence of the people ; 
one reason for the failure of the farming experiment 
in a Bengal district eight. years ago was an in- 
adequate realisation of this truth?” 

Mr. Dey is of further opinion that only multi- 
purpose village co-operative, charged with the compre- 
hensive planning of the entire economy of the village, 
can be a success in West Bengal, as ordinary co- 
operative farming societies will not be able to deal 
with displaced labour that will follow rationalization 
of agriculture. In the absence of subsidiary occupations, 
the cultivators remain practically idle for nearly four 
to six months in a year. The neglected cottage indus- 
tries in the rural areas provide extremely limited 
opportunities for non-agricultural employment. The 
situation is likely to grow, worse- under simple co- 


operative farming, ds the pressure on land will 
continue but the number of people deprived of 
agricultural employment will increase due to less 


work to be performed by individual cultivators under 





13, Statesman, Calcutta, dated November 16, 1948, article on 
“Design for Co-operative Living’ by Mr. S. K. Dey, LC.S. 
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-ealories, which are required for the 
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division of labour and specialization of unction . 
According to Mr. Dey, the multi-purpose village ¢c~ 
operative, covering the industrial phase of rur-l 
economy, is the proper answer to the situation. 
However, in the present context of village economy 
and the limited administrative resources of t-¢ 
Government, it is doubtful whether such an ambitio 1s 
programme can be undertaken. The questidn of finan e 
is also a vital factor. The introduction of the principe 
of simple co-operation in agric@lture is, in itself, a be d 
measure, and far-reaching reforms will be necessa‘y 
before it can make a headway in the rural areas. Tue 
ground must be prepared with feasible siternativzs 
before multi-purpose co-operatives can be cuccessfu ly 
organised. At the initial stage, therefore, a 2rogramme 
of revival for the cottage industries and simrle 
organisation of group farming may prov: effecti~e. 
The aspect of marketing of agricultural products cn 
also be brought within the purview of this scheme, Tae 
organisational aspect of the scheme is so vital that 
initial success wMl very largely depend on the deg ce 
of State participation and State aid. 

Rice is only one item in the balanced iet reccm- 
mended for an adult. The following table showing he 
daily nutritional requirements of an adult ir. India ~7ill 
be of some interest : 


Barancen Dirr 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Sugar ’ 
Vegetable 

Fruits 

Fats and oils - 
Milk 

Meat, fish and eggs 


1€ ounces 


lu Ga1 Lee 


By 
3 ” 


” 





: : Total 49.8 ouncee 

This balanced diet yields approximately ‘000 
maintenance of 
normal health. Unfortunately, the Inciang caanot 
afford to have a balanced diet, because of low levc1 of 
income. It is doubtful whether more than 8 t; ID 
per cent.of the people of West Bengal live >n minimum 
comfort level, while. 20 to 25 per cent ars just azove 
the level of starvation ‘and the remaining 70 per cent 
of the population are on the plane of sub-htman 
existence. The: living standards of the common p:opie 
must be raised before they can enjoy nutcitious f 0d. 

Any comprehensive planning for agricu tural 
development involves rational distribution o tne 
eropped area between different food craps, inclading 
fruits and vegetables. The necessity of expanding fruit 
and vegetable cultivation in West Benga. has al eady 
attracted the notice of the Government, :.nd a scieme 
for production of improved seeds at Krshnagar farm 
has been sanctioned. A quantity of about 2,100 p unds 
of mother seeds was produced in this farm curing 
1946-47. Schemes for distribution of wixter vegetable 
seeds were also undertaken, and 11,500 pcunds of secds 
and 24.5 million seedlings were disthibuted .urmg 
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1p43-47. In order to solve the present’ very unsatis- 
fecto~y position regarding supply of potato seeds, the 
West Bengal Government started a potato farm com- 
pruisirg about 150 acres of Jand in the hills of Dar- 
jeelirg. The farm was expected to yield 220. tons of 
ditease-free, seeds last year, which were proposed to be 
diszibuted for planting about 600 acres in the plains. 
It ‘s estimated that over 11,000 tons of seed potatoes 
are imported into West Bengal. every year. The 
Govarmment seems fully conscious of the need to 
en:o.1zage cultivation of food crops other than cereals 
in ovcer to secure a balanced diet for the people. A 
sctema is already under operation for introducing 
culsivetion of rabi crops, vegetables and fodder in the 
dovble-cropped areas, and seeds and seedlings are being 
dis-ribated by the Government. The consumption habit 
of tke local people and low income level preclude 
intecduction of any new item of food in the daily dict. 
Ho-vever, plans of future development should teke into 
accecm; the necessity of supplementing rice with other 
foods which will lessen the dependence on- cereals. 
Animal husbandry and fisheries also form integral parts 
of i2zricultural planning, and these have particular 
signizicance to West Bengal. Several schemes are now 
beimz developed in the province for livestock research, 
cait.e breeding, dairy development and for more 
inteas.ve exploitation of tank and estuarine fisheries. 
A coctral livestock research cum breeding station is 
beinz established at Haringhatta, about 35 miles north 
of Calcutta. This station is expected to produce 
1,400 03€ pounds of milk, 13,000 pounds of butter, 27,000 
poulzrr, 27,000 eggs, 1,500 goats and 17,000,000 maunds 
of foider every year. It is understood that the 
Government of India will grant 50 per cent subsidies 
on s:hemes for dairy development in West Bengal, 


Thare is yet much left to be done in every sphere 
of agrisultural improvement in West Bengal, and the 
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several ‘paper schemes sponsored by the Government 
are mere drops in the ocean. In any plan of economic 
development for West Bengal, food production should 
get the top priority, as self-sufficiency in food is most 
vital for economic security. The people must be raised 
above the starvation level to make political inde- 
pendence a reality. The question of finance is the 
limiting factor in all development projects, but the 
Government of India should remedy the injustice done 
to this province in the matter of allocation of Income- 
tax Revenues and Jute Duty.** The Central Govern- 
ment should also extend much larger financial aid to 
West Bengal for implementing the schemes of agri- 
cultural improvement. : : 


Finally, it is relevant to invite attention of the 
Government to two standing evils in our social hfe, 
namely, (a) adulteration of food by traders and manu- 
facturers and (b) indiscriminate multiplication of 
numbers among the lower-income groups. The former 
has assumed a dangerous proportion affecting national 
health to a serious extent, and the latter is adding 
more mouths to feed upon the less expanding produc- 
tion. Adulteration of foodstuffs should be treated as 
a national crime deserving the maximum deterrent 
punishment. Time has come to accept a more rational 
view on the growth of population. - 





* The Government of India had decided that until March 3], 1950, 
West Bengal would receive only 12 per cent of the total provincial 
share of income-tax, as against 20 per cent allowed to Bengal under 
the Niemeyer Award. The share of jute duty allocable to the provinces 
was reduced from sixty-two and a half per cent under the Niemeyer 
Award to 20 per cent only of the net proceeds, and the total provin- 
cial share would be distributed among the jute-growing provinces in 
proportion to the amount of jute grown in each province, The Central 
Government had, however, agreed to institute an expert inquiry into 


the whole question of allocation of the net proceedy of income-tax 
and jute duty, so that revised allocation may be given effect to in the 
1950-51 budget. 
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Modern School, . New Delhi. 


Present school building, Front view 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Ps 


By N. K. SEN, 


Ex-Registrar, Delhi University 


In 1935 Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews gave his impression 
of an educational experiment in Delhi in an article 


in the school by Mr. Raghubir Singh, the founder, im 
close collaboration with Miss Kamala Bose, the first 


con tributed by him to The Modern Review,* in which Principal. 





A Montessori group of children 


he. described in his characteristic lucid style, not only 
the inception and history of the Modern School, Delhi, 
"but the genesis of the great idea in the mind of Mr. 
Raghubir Singh which subsequently found expression 
oe Creation of the school in October, 1920. The 
"educa ional enterprise has been sain aes carried out 











“The Modern School, “New: 
Wiis Review for February, 1935. 
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. Andrews, The 


The school is unique in its nature, 
as it is difficult to place it ia a class 
or a category. One is like:y to be 
tempted to call it a “public scheol”; 
but it is very different from an Eng- 
lish school of that type, say, Eton or 
Harrow ; it is distinct even from the 
Doon School which is avidently 
intended to be an Indian replica of 
an English Public School. We shall 
not enter into a controversy on the 
suitability of a school of the English 
Public School type in a coentry like 
India, but we cannot afford to forge: 
the words of wisdom uttered as & 
warning at a recent functicn of the 
Doon School by His Excellency the 
Governor-General of the Indies 
Dominion, Mr. C. Rajagopalach#ri. 
We want a healthy, haapy and 
sound education for our children, which will bring 
out the best in them and make them. fix citizens 
of free India; but not an expensive education whic 
is likely to infect them with the germs of class distine- 
tion and pride of wealth. 

Mr. Raghubir Singh’s great educational ‘rlea’ may 
briefly be explained as follows: The task of a true 
educationist is not only to provide for the pupil 


isstrustion or teaching in a variety of subjects through 
= band of suitable teachers, but to train his senses and 
iastinets, to open out the human faculties, so that they 
tazy have their fruition in’ the fulness of life. The 
eXectiveness of a sound education cannot be measured 
by any external tests, but. by the extent to which it 
lee succeeded in enlarging and enriching life itself. To 
reach this goal a wise teacher must not rely on any 





Boys paying homage to Rabindranath Tagore 


uaform or stereotyped method, but 
use his own discretion, enlightened by 
& proper understanding of the pupil's 
raid and guided at every step by a 
clear vision of the ideal or goal. 

B will hardly be necessary, after 
What has been said previously that it 
ix che Modern School (now housed in 
it cwn magnificent building in New 
Taxhi) where Mr. Raghubir Singh’s 
edi cational experiment has been suc- 
cossfully carried out. The type of 
education he envisaged about thirty 
yours ago has now become an accom- 
muched fact, and he and his colleague 
Miss Kamala Bose have deservedly 
semmed the appreciation and gratitude 
af the people for whose children they 
era have devoted their lives, patiently 
werxing from day to day, without ever 
yoxag for a reward, except the satisfaction that thev 
wave done their part in the great task of building up 
he elearacter of a succession of. youthful pupils in the 
wraice of their country. They have our warmest 
atulations on this splendid work of leve and 
xariiee. 
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ooking through the details of its evervday work 


certain fundamental. principles on 


we «an discover 
ahea this modern educational enterprise rests. These 
ce oriefly as follows: 

‘) The creation of a congenial and happy 







far’ as pele 


yariely of extra- 


@ The provision of a large 
curricular activities, so that. the educational process 


instead of being confined to a. few. text-books may 
broaden out into as many channels of human: interest 
as possible, and lastly, 

(it) the adoption of the method: of 
“earning by doing.” 


Mr. Raghubir Singh and Miss Kamala 
Bose are so identified with the school 
that a faithful record of. the gradual 
development of the school willbe a 
record of their life history. Fortunately 
for us such a record is not wanting. 
The book* A Successful Experiment in 
Education gives a detailed account of 
the actual work done in the school. 
Some of the details may not be of 
much interest to a lay man, not 
engaged in education ; but even he will 
find much in it to arrest his attention 
and provoke his thought. (We are 
much grieved to find at the close of the 
book a notice of Miss Kamala Bose’s 
death in Caleutta in December last 








Boys paying homage to Mahatma Gandhi 


when the printing of the book had just been 
completed). : 
Both Mr. Singh and Miss Bose were inspired by 


the same ideal and both gave themselves unstintedly 
to the service of the school. In their lives the key-note 
has been a freedom and a revolt against orthodoxy, in 
society and education, as well asin religion, and this 
spirit of freedom and revolt has-made the school they 
have founded and built up, truly modern in the best 

* A Successful Experiment in Education (1920-47) by Raghublr 
Singh and Kamala Bose. Published by Miss K, Bose. Delhi, 
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The gymnasium Lala Raghubir Singh, the founder and b 


of the school 









sese of the word. We» eonetide:: ‘with a significant — 
qeetation from Dinabandhu’s above-mentioned article 
wach also appears as the Preface of the book : 

“The Modern School was founded in 1920. Its first 
ncine was at Daryaganj, Delhi, not far from the house 








Science laboratory 
af Dr. Ansari. It aimed at creating a new type of 
ed@oscation at the centre of Indian administration. . . - 
Bex in 1933 a glorious opportunity of expansion arose 





School building. Front view, 1937 










New Delhi, neres of. oid ioe 
new school with playing grounds and hostels 

“The ideal represented in© the school is: ‘similar to 
that known as the Ecole Nouvelle on the Continent of 
Europe, and the ‘New Eduetation Fellowship’ in | 
England. By far the larger proportion of the children , 
are infants because the whole principle of education 
represented depends upon early training. Me 

“From the very first the School. was to be open to 
children of all religious denominations. It was to. be 
entirely unsectarian in character. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsees, Christians—all were welcome. 








“It has been a great joy to me from ‘the very first 
to see in this school the religious barriers entirely 
broken down among the children who are taught to 
respect and understand the faiths of other people. 
There is no attempt whatsoever to proselytise. At the 
same time there is a distinct religious atmosphere, with 
simple daily prayers addressed to the One Father of 
all mankind. During all these years, the religious 
difficulty has never been apparent. The children, grow 
up without a trace of the old narrowness that used to 
keep them so much apart,” 
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Ravi, the miracle of modern age, this year. observes radio as a medium for advertising, initiated br chance, 

its 20th anniversary... In. September, 1920, from the has mushroomed into a 300-million-dolla: angual 

garage.of his Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, home, Dr. business. 

Frank Conrad broadcast the first scheduled radio 

program at the request of a neighbourhood circle of 
amateurs, 


Private ENTERPRISE e 
Financed by the sale of time to advertivers, the 
American system of radio broadcasting is privately 
owned and competitively «persted : 
and its operation is regulated by the 
Federal Government. Privace qwnet 
ship of broadeasting stations allows a 
wide variety of organizations to enter 
the broadcasting field. ResuBing com 
petition for listener interest has 
benefited popular broadcasting. “Thug. 
the democratically controlled bead+ 
caster gives the.. public pro: 
which research and direct =xpressiat 
of opinion indicate to ‘be most 
popular. As the listening majorit 
would rather be entertaiaed ‘than 
edified, most of the programs offered 
by stations aim at listener eajoymens, 
A survey of all night-time com- 
mercial programs on the feur major 
networks during 1945, disciosed that 
about 50 per cent of the radio time 
was divided between variety and 
drama. News commentators and ‘talks 
; had about 16.3 per cent of the ‘total 
Teleprinter room in a large U.S. broadcasting station. Here time. Audience participation snows, 
news from all parts of the world is received, sorted, edited and such as quiz programs, used 12.2 
prepared for broadcasting per cent of the time and tke remain- 
Dr. Conrad's twice-weekly broad- 
casts of music soon exhausted his 
supply of phonograph records. As he 
could not afford to purchase the 
‘number needed for continuing his 
venture, he borrowed records from a 
local phonograph dealer. This canty 
merchant in loaning the records 
requested that his store be men- 
tioned as the source of supply, and 
so became the first commercial 
advertiser on the air. 
Since that time, radio has become 
‘reporter, musician comedian, instrue- 
tor,. singer, actor and commentator 
in more than 34 million homes 
‘scattered throughout the United 
States. From-that one amateur 
broadcasting station have developed 
1,000 licensed standard broadcasting 
‘stations in addition to shortwave 
stations, and four national networks 
‘othe National Broadcasting Com- Actors in a radio drama play their parts while operators watch from 
pany (NVB) which was the first one « the control-room in a large U.S. broadcasting studio : 
established, the Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS), der was divided among programs of familiar, pepuar 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company (Mutual), and the and classical music and children’s programs 
American Broadcasting Company (ABC). The use of Freedom of the air is zealously guarded. A Geverh- 














ment agency, the Federal Communications Commiss sion 
‘BCC), acts. as a regulatory body to prevent radio 
etations from abusing the publie interest. The Com- 
sion sees that available. broadcasting facilities are 
cistributed among the various sections of the country 
i proportion to the population so that all people 
reeeive adequate radio service. Stations exist by virtue 
«: Government sanction through wavelength licenses 
sxented by the FCC for a three-year period. 


wo 








x capac: ity audience listens ‘to Tommy Dorsey 


In renewing.the licenses, the nature of a station’s 
peaformance is. taken into. account on such points as 
oudhe interest, convenience, necessity. Thus, while 
wtations constantly point their programs to popular 
tncerest, they m also be aware of © public service. 
Pyegrams of entertaininent, no matter how lucrative, 
avist be balanced with those of an educational, religious, 
drational, informative and cultural nature. 








Impetus to Cutturat Enpravours 


ability to annihilate distance, radio has 
brdged the length and breadth of the United States. 
Ove the national networks, the culture of metro- 
pod an centers belongs to the most remote rural areas. 
Huang stimulated a national taste for quality in 
rtainment, programs of music by the country’s 
st orehesiras—the New York Philharmonic, the San 
Fraxciseo Symphony, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
md the NBC Orchestra, to mention a few—have given 
metus to the development of symphony orchestras in 
Her cities. 

Jiher cultural endeavors, too, have been encouraged, 
Tkeeugh national programs of book reviews, the 
Srasvican public is kept advised of the latest and best 
nm terature. Even the best of the theater finds its 
vaws to the airwaves. Hollywood actors and actresses 


In its 








and his band in a 
commercially sponsored program 


have won = "great radio public. sreait broadeait: 


‘dramatizations. The New York Theater Guild with its 
plays over the air, gives a widespread -andience a 
theatrical treat otherwise available only to: Broadway 
theatre-goers. ‘ : : 

Probably the mest-:impertant- function. of the 
United States radio is its dominant role in. informing 


the American public, upon whose judgwient democracy * 


depends, about the affairs of the nation. The bulk..of 
information is broadcast, in regularly 
scheduled hourly news reports: When 
an event of great importance occurs, 
all scheduled broadcasts. are inter- 
rupted so that it may be conveyed 
to the public. On-the-spot. broadeasts 


news-making activities ranging. all 
the way from national political 
conventions, where presidents are 
nominated, te football games and 
boxing matches. And often. news, 
itself, is made over the radio as, when 


people he serves. 

Subjects of national interest are 
taken up by radio broadcasts and 
presented in public-affairs forums, 
where both proponents and opponents 
of a given discussion voice theit 
convictions. The oldest program of 
this kind is the “University of Chicago 
Round Table,” which provides , ex 






change and balance of opinions. on 


fundamental questions affecting the United States 
people. It has an estimated audience of ten million 
listeners extending from Alaska to Mexico and the 
Caribbean countries. 

Ninety per cent of American families own at least 
one radio set and the average man in the United 
States has come to take for granted the genii of his 
radio dial, who, upon the twist of a knob, awaits .-to 
serve him and produces miracles from thin air. In. the 
early morning, the genii provides the latest news, 
weather forecasts, correct time reminders and the eye- 
opener jests of an announcer between musical inter- 
ludes. His service continues throughout the day, when 
because most listeners are housewives, broadcasts cover 
such subjects as home economics, education, children’s 
programs, public welfare work and the dramatic serials 
which have come to be known as “soap operas’ because 
of the majority of them having been sponsored by -big 
soap companies. 

But it is at night time and during the hours of the 
week-end when the whole family is assembled that, the 
genil performs at his best. For-it.is at these times that 
the big commercial sponsors: vie with each .other in 
presenting the pest in American music, opinion “and 
entertainment. And the program 
that the listener may, secording 
what he wishes—USIJS. 


to his taste, choose 


transport listeners directly to the _ 


the President talks directly to the: 


variety is so great,. 













ant part. I have stressed this point in previous 
_ Our struggle for independence derived much 
strength and sustenance also from the political activities 
ofa few large-hearted Britishers in the Indian soil. In 
this noble band of selfless workers, the Reverend James 
Long occupies a high and honoured place. As a clergy- 
tian, Long wasdevoted more to humanitarian work 
‘than to political agitation, But his sufferings for 
hun nitarian ‘work were more responsible. for rousing 
ir political conciousness than anything else in the 
sixties of the nineteenth century. Hence no record of 
. our freedom struggle will be complete without an 
account of Long. It was the Revd. Long who for the 
first’ time. suffered imprisonment for pleading our cause. 
Allan Octavian Hume, originator of the Congress 
movement in India, and Henry James Stedman Cotton, 
once the Congress President, will also come in for 
treatment besides Long. 







James Lone (1814-1887) 


_ James Long eame to India in 1840 as a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society. He commenced work 
asa teacher in the Society’s school at Mirzapore, 
“Caleutta. His was a scholarly temperament. Like the 
missionaries of the earlier decades, such as Carey, 
¢Marshman, Yeates and Pearce, Long applied to the 
study of Bengali and Oriental classics. He also con- 
ducted research in the earlier activities of the Christian 
Missions, and as its first fruit appeared Hand-Book 
of Bengal Missions in 1848. Long must have picked 
up ‘Bengali very quickly, because we find him in 185) 
edita monthly called Satyarnab. His work for Bengali 
literature deserves special mention. Long says: 








“My peculiar position in Calcutta has brought 
me more in contact with the native press than other 
Missionaries, and this has led me as a member of 
the Christian School Book and Vernacular Literature 
Societies, to compile three volumes in Bengali ol 
Selections which I made from the native press. L 
have also had to examine various Bengali manus- 
“eripts, and to edit works* 

For this and other literary pursuits Long was not 
‘paid a cowrie from the State or by any other party : 


“Government, however, have encouraged me by 

- publishing some of my Reports on the Native Press. 
In 1855, they published in the Selections of Bengal 
“Government my ‘Return of Authors and Translators 
of Vernacular Literature, ete.;’ of this 800 copies 
were printed by the direction of Sir F. Halliday, 
and of my ‘Classified Catalogue of 1400 Bengali 
Books and Tracts’ (which was also published in 1855) 
“800 copies were subscribed for by Government, 
‘so that the work paid its expenses. Of my returns 

© yelating to. the Vernacular press in 1859, Government 
also published 500 copies.”** 








* The Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1861, p. 347. 5 
Ibid, Ibid, 

















Long did not rest satisfied by publishing perio 
reports on the Bengali press. He helped the autho 
here and in England procure for them Bengali bo 
in original. He set himself to this task “bees 
he sincerely believed that the ruling class mast 


The Revd. James Long 


the feelings of the ruled at every stage. Let us’ 
him again : 


“T solemnly declare that I know no 
important for the future security of E 
India and the welfare of the country, than 
classes of Europeans should watch the baron 
the Native mind. I feel strongly. that peac 
on the contentment of the Native populatic 
essential to the welfare of India, and that it 
to shut our eyes to the warmings the Native 
may give.” 





In this connection Long quoted in his 
Lord William Bentinck’s liberal views on th 
press as “considering it was an index and salet; 
for the public mind.” Long further tells us thet. 
folly of shutting out themselves from the native ? 
led to the disasters of the Sepoy Mutiny. Ik w 








t ibid, pe 350, 


hin into “great Phoebe” 
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The indigo system had spelt ruin on the ryots. 
Oppression and atrocities by the indigo-planters knew 
no boumds. There was a smouldering discontent among 
_ the pecple on this account. In some districts of middle- 
Benga’, the peasants rose in revolt against their 
-@ppressors in 1860, The Government could not overlook 

this castemper, and set up a commission to enquire into 
“the Indigo affairs. The discomfiture of the planters both 
during and after the enquiry was great, their vanity was 
“wounded, their prestige gone. Hitherto the views of 
the plenters as well as their supporters were made known 
“to the public, in séason and out of season, through their 
“memormda, statements and pamphlets. But what the 
Bengals actually felt on the subject had scarcely come 
to Egh:. The drama Nil Darpan of Dinabandhu Mitra, 
publisaed in 1860, depicted the real Bengali feeling in 
8 direes, easy and unvarnished style. Long, as his wont, 
got « wanslation of it made by no less a renowned 
author end poet than Michael Madhusudan Dutt and 
had it published. As usual the Government subscribed 
toa few hundred copies and sent under its frank some 
copies to the well-meaning Britishers here and in 


Engiand. 


«which was also 


Asso¢iation on their behalf wed the. print , 
for this ‘highly objectionable’ piece. Under instructions 
of Long, Manuel's. advocate divulged his “name th 
rerson responsible for this. publication. Manuel was 
nominally dined Rs. 10 and. let off. : 
There was no love lost between Long and the planters, : 
The Landowners’ and Commercial Association at their 
earliest. opportunity indicted him for libel in thé 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. Be it noted that some. 
harsh words were spoken: ‘of the proprietors of the:. 
Bengal Hurkaru and the Englishman in .the: Preface . 
translated from the original... The 
Editor-proprietor of the latter paper, too, combined. 
with the Association and brought a separate case 
against Long. Meanwhile, Long. ‘published «a. long, 
Statement dated June 20, 1861, in which he gave: ou! 
the reasons for bringing out such a translation, from — 
which a few extracts have been given above. The elite 
of our society, headed by Raja Radhakanta’ Deb, in a 
letter to Long, expressed their heartfelt gratitude for. 
the translation of Nil Darpan which was ‘an embodi- 
ment of native feeling’ on the subject of indigo 
system in Bengal. we, 
The notorious libel case against Long came up for. 
hearing before Sir Mordaunt Wells’ in the Supreme 
Court on July 19, 1861, and - continued:.for’: fives: 
subsequent days. The conduct of the Judge” was 
questionable all throughout ; on the day when — the: 
judgment was to be delivered sat along with Sir: 
Mordaunt also Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice:. 
on the Bench, After the Jury had returned a verdict 
of guilty, Long was allowed to make a statement in the 
Court. In thig historic statement Long again adverted 
to the reasons which led him to undertake the publica- 
tion of this translation. He said that ‘mere armies: can 
no more secure the English in India ‘than. they 
established the Australians in Italy,’ and then. conti- 
nued : 












“Was it not. my duty asa clergyman to help 
the gocd cause of peace, by. showing that the great 
work of peace in India could be best secured by the 
iene rain of the ‘native population, obtainable 
only by’ hstening to their ‘¢omplaints-as made known 
by the native press and. by other channels ? I pass 
over French views in the East, but I say, forearmed 
is forewarned ; and even at the expense of wounding 
their feelings in order*to secure théir safety, I wish 
to see the attention of my countrymen directed | to 
this important subject.’* 


It may now appear strange’ that Long Was punished 
by those whom he primarily meant to serve ‘in © this 
way. But at that time ‘most -of . the- Britishers 
were obsessed “with a sense of .race-super' ony and, 
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to 2 i the people th ed. The 
dge Sir Morda lls accepting the verdict of the- 
ry convicted Long on these two counts, viz, 
Ifully and “maliciously libelling the proprietors 
1e Englishman and — Hurkaru newspapers ; and 
2) libelling, with the same intent a class of persons 
ignated as the Indigo Planters of Lower Bengal. 
Long was fined Rs. 1,000 and imprisoned in the Com- 
“mon Jail-of Calcutta forthe period of one calendar 
month. Most of the leaders of the Indian community 
were. present in the Court in‘person to help and serve 
Long in any way they could. The famous Kaliprasanna 
“Singha of Jorasanko at once deposited the fine to the 
- The incarceration of the Revd. James Long was 
perhaps the first of its kind in India having great 
© political repercussions on the public mind, Long has 
“been immortalised in a Bengali verse the purport of 
which runs as follows : 
“The monkey 
golden Bengal, . 
Harish has died a prematuredleath, Long has been 
gaoled, ; 
This time it will be very difficult for us to survive 
and stand erect.” 
.. Leng lived in Bengal for a decade more and carried 
on his literary pursuits unceasingly. Bengali literature 
is indebted to him in no small degree. He compiled 
‘three books of Bengali proverbs with the help of 
‘Nabin Chandra Banerjee and Rangalal Banerjee in 
[869 and 1872. Long left the shores of India in 
1872. He never forgot Bengal and Bengali literature, 
_and, while in England, wrote for the Trubner Oriental 
 Beries. He died in 1887. 

We Autan Octavian Hume (1829-1912) 
Born of a father, ‘a radical of the deepest dye’ and 
purtured from boyhood in the midst of ‘Anti-Corm 

Law’ agitation, Allan Octavian Hume acquired @ 
temperament not in tune with those of the common- 
alty. He came to India as a civilian officer in 1849 and 
‘freely mixed with the people wherever he was posted. 
- During the Mutiny, Hume was in charge of Etawah, 
the only district in the North-West which escaped the 
ravages of the mutineers and the atrocities of the 
lilitary. He rose to higher posts till he becathe 
cretary to the Government of India. He served in 
is post from 1870 to 1879. It was due to his broad 
 eutlook: and sturdy independence of character that he 
- eould not fit in with British Indian hierarchy, which 
‘then went by the mame of the Simla clique. Instead 
yeing given the prize-post of a governorship, he 
relegated to the humbler post of Secretary to the 
enue Department, with its headquarters at 
abad. From here he retired in 1882. 
During his long official career Hume came in 
ntact with all classes of the Indian people and made 
conversant with their feelings, aims and 
aspirations, - Oftentimes: Hume could not whole- 
heartedly support the British policy pursued: in India. 
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of a planter has laid waste 





























But he was a firm believer in Indo-British conte 
The mishandling of the state of affairs by the 
officers and the consequen{ unrest among the In 
people struck at the root of that connection. + 
wanted the Indians td progress politically, & 
wanted no less the British rule in India set.on & 
footing. But how these two seemingly. contra 
objects were to be attained, was the al-eabsor! ie 
thought with Hume. While Secretary to ‘the Ge 
ment, Hume. scented a widespread .revolution 
South which, if it had seen the light of day 
have’ been far wider and deeper than (thi 
Mutiny, of which he had had considerable | 
experience. What was the remedy? Lord 
Bentinck considered the Indian ‘press . as’ the 
valve of public feelings. Since then much w 
flown under the Bridge of the Hugli. So: 
medium must be devised, whereby the. pu 
should be systematically given vent to, an 
of the bureaucratic officialdom curbed. In a 
address to the graduates of the Calcutta 
which then covered the whole of Upper In 
March 1, 1883, he urged:them to stand wu 
ready for any sacrifice in order to serve the 
land. The address begins with these memor: 
“Constituting as you do, a large bo 
most highly educated Indians, you: shoul 
natural order of things, constitute al 
important source. of all mental, mc é 
political progress in ‘India, Whether in th 

or the nation, all vital .progress: mus 
within, and it is to you, her most cult 
enlightened minds, her ‘most favoured 
your country must look for the initiativ 
may aliens, like myself, love India. and he 
as well as the most loving of these; in a 
they, for her, and their good, give time and trou! 
money and thought ; in vain may they strugg os 
sacrifice : they may assist with advice and 2 
tions ; they may place their experience 
and knowledge’ at the disposal of the w A 
they lack the essential of nationality, and: weal 
work must ever be done by the people» abe 
country themselves.”* He 
Noble sentiments, nobly couched! But. : 
not be forgotten that ever since the mid-sevesiicg a 
noble band of Bengali nationalists, headed BY 
Surendranath Banerjea, Ananda Mchan Bo nd. 
others, were striving hard to raise cal 
conciousness in the youths through the Inds 
ciation. The exhortation on Indian unity am 
coming as it did from such a high author . 
Hume attracted all-India notice, and leade 
different provincial cities assembled to 4 
and means for’ the establishment of effec 
organisations. Hume toured the count 
the leaders and, being sure of their supper 
England to sound the friends of India. there 
made arrangements with the leading news? 

the prompt insertion of the . Indian ne 
columns, He returned to India in late 15 
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* Allan Octavian Hume, By Six W. Wedderbura, 1k, 





nsultation with 


in his programme. 
institute different 
associations in the provincial chief towns with the 
highes: official at the helm, emphasis being laid at the 
beginning more on social than on political matters. 
_ Dufferm asked him to start a single institution on an 
dia basis with emphasis mainly .on politics, and 
_ to mmke it look and act like a full-fledged opposition 
as m@ the British Parliament, and appoint a leading 
non-efficial as Chairman. Hume remodelled his 
plan accordingly, and the Indian Natiosiit Congress 
came into being in December 1885. The Congress 
_maturally became a link between the Government and 
“the peeple and for a long time remained as such. 
















Henry John Stedman Cotton 













Em: the hard-hearted officialdom could not brook 
even this: little thing. Partly by creating divisions 
among our ranks and partly by misrepresenting the 
objects of the Congress, they tried to nip it in the 
ud. They resorted to foul propaganda, Here came 
Hume to its rescue. We find him at his best as a contro- 
versialist. He exposed the reasotts behind their 
to be that these crazy, fellows feared, lest 
h the powers of the Congress increased, their 
tige might be lowered and power curtailed. In 
The Old Man’s Hope in 1888: Hume exhorted the 
dians to cultivate self-help, because it was by this 
me that. we could aspire to make ourselves great 
“powerful as a nation, His soul-stirring poem, 





“- sanctity of Indo-British connection, 





on e boo sf 
“be read and ren today. The poem 
as follows: me 
“Sons of Ind, why sit you idle, 
Wait ye for some Deva’s aid ?° ~ 
Buckle to, be up and doing! 9... 
Nations by themselves are made 1” 
Tt concludes with the following exhortation: 
Ask no help from Hesven or Hell{ 
In yourselves alone seek aid! 
He that wills, and dares, has all ; 
Nations by themselves are made ! 


Sons of Ind, be up and doing, 
Let your course by none be stayed, 
Lo! the dawn is in the East; 
By themselves are nations made! chee 
For about a decade Hume reared the Congress — 
as a mother rears her child, He was its General 
Secretary till his departure for England in 1804. His 
hobby was ornithology and, while in England, Botany 
was added to it, But India was always uppermost in 
his mind. His services during the Morley-Minto _ 
Reforms were remarkable. A firm believer in the — 
Hume breathed 
is last on the 3ist July, 1912 at the ripe: old age 
of eighty-six. . 
Henry Joun Stenman Corron (1845-1915 
Next to Hume, should be mentioned the name 
of Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton. His father and 
grandfather served India as civilian officers under the 
East India Company. Cotton competed for the I.C:S. 
examination successfully and joined the service here: 
in 1867. He was’ quite alive to the older traditiong of 
the Civil Service. After serving as district officer, he - 
found a place in the Bengal Secretariat as Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, Revenue Department, in 
1888. Next year he wag transferred to the Finance. 
He was the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government 
from 1891 to 1896. After serving a short term ag 
Acting Home Secretary to the Government of India 
in the latter year, he was made Chief Commissioner 
in Assam and remained there as such till 1902 when 
he retired. : 


This is the long and short of Cotton’s official 
career. But we are here * concerned more with the 
vaiuable services he rendered to our countrymen 
even while in the Government employ. The 1.C.8, had 
by 1880 become a close preserve for the whites. ‘The. 
aspirations of educated Indians received a rude 
set-back. It was an act of no little courage that am 
Englishman of the Service should now come forward. 
to defend their cause as against the machinations of 
his own kith and kin. He it was, who wrote for his 
countrymen at home a book entitled New India, or 
India in Transition in 1885, fiving.-out reasons for 
India’s legitimate claims for a-share in the govern~ 
ment and the bureaucratic indifference to fulfil them. 
Education is the mighty leveller. Spread of a higher 
type of English education had removed the last — 
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this ‘was a ‘gound: “of racial 
mosity between the two races, He laid great 
phasis on the fact thatnot only the educated 
ians were held in respect by the masses, but they 
up the: Jatter’s Jeadership in right earnest. Cotton 
red’ to Bengal’s contributions to this countr¥wide 
gence in these glowing terms : 
The’ educated classesare the voice and brain 
of: the country. The Bengali Baboos now rule 
public opinion from Peshawar to Chittagong ; and 
Bo eee the natives of North-Western India are 
surably behind ‘those of Bengal in education 
‘their sense of political independence, they 
re gradually. becoming amenable as their. brethren 
the lower provinces to intellectual contro] and 
i quarter of a century ago there was no 
is, the idea of any Bengalee influence 
in ‘the Punjab would have been a. conception in- 
dible to a Lord Lawrence, to a Montgomery, or. 
acleod, yet it is the case that during the past 
tour of a Bengalee lecturer, lecturing in 



















year the 
. English in Upper India, assumed the character of 
‘a triumphal progress ; and at the present moment 


the name of Surendra Nath Banerjea excites’ as 

‘much enthusiasm among the rising generation of 

_ Mooltan as in Dacca.’* 
-. Cotton’s work in the districts ag well as at the 
- Secretariat was always tempered by the feeling that 
he was here to serve the people. While in Assam, he 
came into’ direct conflict with the European tea- 
: heir treatment of the tea-garden labourers 
nhumane. These labourers were reduced to 
m. Cotton, as Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
“sought to improve their lot. He thereby incurred the 
-soedium.of the vested interests. But 
‘deter him from his work. He expressed his sentiments, 
while addressing ‘the Shillong Club on the 24th April, 
- 1902, as follows : 


“Not for the first time have I stood ag the 
I have always been 

















champion of the oppressed. 
“the protector of the weak against the strong, and 
in the discharge of this duty have trod on the 


* New India or India in Transition, 1885, pp. 15-6. 
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Tue advancement of the manufacture of plastics in the 
Inited States from the novelty field to full industry 
- stature was signalized in April, 1946, by the First 
National Plastics Exposition in New York City. The 
; exposition marked a new milestone in the plastics 
'y’s progress. Production of some 310 million 
3 in plastics in 1940 has now risen to the present 
utput. of more than 1,000 million pounds. 
ince 1932 investment in plants and equipment has 
ased ten-fold and, as present demand for plastics 
supply, the industry is curfently expanding 
ucing facilities by expending more 
ion dollars for new plants, 
















dn the governance of their motherland, He refer: 


this could not» ; 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


ITED STATES 































~ corns of many powerfal intepeute: Tam old en 
to remember how the most illustrious of — 
_ officials—Sir Frederick Halliday and Sir Joh 
Grant—were attacked with even greater viru 
in their day for doing their duty. But. time 
triumphantly vindicated their reputation and T 
afford to appeal to the same tribunal.” 
Gotton was opposed to the British policy pw 
here by Lord Curzon. While in England, he sarrie 
propaganda along with other friends of India ee: 
this policy. He ‘wrote several letters to the Times 
opposition to Lord Curzon’s policy in Tibet. The 
tion of the Partition of Bengal was then looming: 
and Cottow expressed. in strong terms his. disa 
of the contemplated measure. The Indians cou 
but honour such a relentless fighter of their” 
They conferred on him the highest honour they 
at their disposal by electing him ~ President: 
Indian National Congress in 1904. Cotton cr 
in no uncertain’ terms in the- Presidential acdr 
retrograde measures of the government. He asked 
governmental authorities both here and in J 
to give due consideration to the demand ef re 
so ‘that the educated Indians might. have a veal ga 


to the New Spirit that was manifesting itealf i 
Indian press and forewarned the powers-that-be 
take immediate note of them. Cotton. believed 
Hume that the political salvation of India lay in 
co-operation and collaboration with the better 
of England ; unless sufficient noticé was taken 
Time spirit, the tie of friendship between : 
and India might be loosened and cause : EBD 
injury to both. y 
Cotton served us in more ways: than oft 
the remaining years of his life. He. was an 
member of the British , Committee of tae t 
National Congress and wrote for its organ. anda 
also contributed papers on India to influential En 
journals. His unstinted and zealous services can. ne 
be said too much of, : 





“Nothing can stop plastics,” said Ronale Kin 
chairman of the exposition committee, in an @ 
announcing the opening of the exposition. “large 
moldings which heretofore were thought impessibl 
now commonplace. Who would have thought 12 mH 
ago that it was possible to mold a motor-beat 
this is now a routine manufacturing procedure. 

“One of the great unexplored markets for pla 
home construction. Developments are under way w 
when they are completed, will make it possible 
a home with large wall sections of low-pressure m' 
panels. 

“Tp the field of frrnitare, plastics have a € 








‘ther may be used for upholstery. The textile field has 
on.~ begun to see and feel the impact of plastics.” 
More than 15,000 trade representatives attended 
the exposition during the «trade sessions and viewed the 
exetbits of nearly 200 end-product and machinery 


maaufacturers. 





Plastic bowis and trays made from patteracd 
lucite in shatter-resistant sheets 


Pointing out that many of the industry’s war- 
stiralated developments were being shown for the 
first time in their new peacetime roles, Mr, Kinnear 
opened the show by cutting through a coating of 
vinglite plastic applied by the United States Navy 
Laboratories to the front door of the exposition hall. 
‘Tins was a demonstration of the new use of plastics for 
kealmg machinery and guns to prevent deterioration 
and rust, and is being currently used by the Navy in 
its decommissioning program involving more than 
2,000 ships. 

Lance Rance or Propucrs 


‘The products and processes on display ranged from 
window screens that need never be painted and come 
in #L colors of the rainbow to plastic luggage light 
enowh to lift with a finger but strong enough to 
support the weight of a man. Bugles and trumpets were 
Shown which require no warming up. Apparel was on 
dispizy that may be wiped clean with a moist cloth. 
Also shown were, a plastic toy which makes other 
plast.« toys, fishing lines lighter than twine and 











thin steel, new transparent packaging _ 
materials, “Plexiglass” handcarved flowers : 
artificial hand which looked and moved like a hu 
hand. set 
One major Delaware company showed six new. 
plastic developments for the first time. These comprised 
“teflon,” a plastic that withstands all acids; nylon 
plastic sheeting for leather-like applications ; cellular 








One of the many new items shown at the First 

National Plastics Exposition in New York 

City, May, 1946, was this Plasticor toy which 
makes other plastic toys 


cellulose acetate, known as CCA; a foamed plastic 
lighter than cork; BCM resin in structural panels 
reinforced with glass fabrics or other materials : 
patterned “lucite” in shatter-resistant sheets, and 
luminescent lucite sheets, which glow when exposed to 
ultra-violet or “black” light, 

A new solution, known as “syton,” which will aid 
in making women’s stockings run-proof, was shown b 
another exhibitor. : 

A textile-treating resin which imparts a crispness 
to cotton fabrics, eliminating the necessity for starch 
in such garments as women’s house dresses, children’s 
play clothes and shirts, also was exhibited. Now com-~ 
mercially available to textile. finishers, this new resin 
treatment is applied at the time of manufacture. 

Also on exhibit by the same company was a new 
contact resin for laminating with glass or textile 
fabrics at low pressure and temperature, and a chip- 
proof permanent white enamel for refrigerators, washing 
machines and other kitchen appliances. 
















licone rubber, the new synthetic rubber used in 
wartime, also: was shown in various peacetime applica- 
tions of the product, particularly in gaskets for drying 
and baking ovens. Be 






This American laboratory worker holds blocks 
of a new foamed plastic which is lighter than 


cork and yet stronger than steel, while 
standing on a panel in which the same: plastic 
is used as the core 


Paint. manufacturers, hard hit by an acute shortage 
of natural oils and resins, were interested in a new 
synthetic copolymer resin, pliolite-S-5m, which can be 

used as an effective substitute. A variety of pliclite 

compounds used as rubber reinforcing agents for paper 
and fabrie coatings was shown. 

Another plastic product on exhibition was a contact 

lens, which can be mass-produced, fitted and worn over 


the eye as easily as. ordinary spectacles. Base on the 
principle of a cone-shaped surface resting tangent te eS 
the eyeball, the tangent contact of the lens *orestalle. 


irritation; = - 




























A new hat fashion for women made fom 
transparent lumarith plastic 


One purpose of the exposition was to deraonstr : 
how co-ordination between producers of plastic 
materials and fabricators of finished artices could 
successfully develop tailor-made plastics for each 
individual purpose. ae 

Representatives of plastic machinery manwacturers, 
who were interviewed by the press at the exposition 
warned, however, that there was such a heavy backlog 
of orders that in many instances deliveries of new 
machinery could not be made in time-—USI3. 
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Ix my book on Journalism I had occasion to devote 
_eoxsiderable space to thumb-nail sketches of many of 
the foremost editors of English newspapers dead as well 
as living. I was impelled to do so for several reasons. 
‘There was, in the first place, the personal equation. I 
knew a let of those editors, having studied their writ- 
“ings with the care and — the attention that they so 
richly merited. They bore names ‘that “were familiar 
_ not only throughout the English-speaking world, but 
__ throughout that part of the world which is reputed to 
be: civilized ; on the Continent, especially, they were 
held both in awe and in esteem. We, in India, perhaps, 
-> Gemaot quite bring ourselves to understand their unique 
. postion, That is because we are ngj privileged to have 
dm our midst at the moment a single figure that can 
_ bear even the remiotest resemblance to those un- 
_ qarstioned giants, whose every. word was read by the 
| patlic with the closest scrutiny and weighed in the 
_ mcet delicate of intellectual balances. C. P. Scott of 
the Manchester Guardian and H. W. Massingham of 
| the Nation (and, earlier, of the Daily Chronicle) and 
Wa. Spender of the Westminster Gazette and A. G. 
- Gardiner of the Daily News “magnoperated”, to use a 
-fomulliar phrase of ‘the late Mr. James Agate, in their 
several papers at about the same time ; and, though 
ther have all passed away, their impact on the world 
# .ournalism can still be felt by sensitive souls and 
he contribution to it properly assessed. Scott and 
Massingham were each a host in himself. About 
‘Massingham’s quality both as an editor and as a writer 
of English, “of purest ray serene,’ I have expressed my 
_ opicion in my book and have expressed” it in no 
-Mneertain terms. 
























., SPENDER ON MassincHaM 
_.. Here is Spender’s tribute to him—a colleague and 
_ & ccntemporary—in the first volume of his magnificent 
| Yemuniscences, Life, Journalism and Politics (Cassel, 
_ "Most of the rewards which go with distinction 
ia other professions are denied to the journalist, He 


“ay spend a life-time in the most honourable publie* 


service. and his name be scarcely heard of outside 
Fleet Street, or, indeed, outside his newspaper office. 
He is the ‘mere journalist’; the universities do not 
snow him, the ‘real literary’ people have only @ 
sodding acquaintance with him. I have been a guest 
wt literary. dinners and listened gratefully while 
popular writers have expressed'a hope that I should 
ame day ‘get out of journalism’ and ‘write a book’ 
which might be worth considering: This attitude is 
amdoubtedly a little galling, and I do think that 
some. of these literary and academic beings might 
sonsider a. little what.‘mere journalism’ is to those 
who: practise it skilfully-and conscientiously, and 
zaase to consider it as an. inferior and rather dis- 
raputable branch of literature. It is, after all, far 
aasier to write most kinds of books than to keep up 
a steady and effective flow of Journalism for. even 
a few months together. The literary accomplishment 
at Massingham, to mention only one man who has 


abeleved Motherland 
“The Modern Review of Caleutta. 










lately passed from the scene—a man who never 
“wrote a book—was a joy. to the craftsman of letters, 
and I cannot believe that students. of literature in 








future days will fail to note its rare qualities of 
dehcacy and skill.” (Pp. 138-9.) Reon 
“G. B.S.” had, earlier, commended Massingham 


much the same fashion: ee 
“If he (Massingham) had left behind hin 
single book, it would-have spoilt the integrity of 
career and of -his art..I could lay my hand more. 
readily on ten contributors for his successor than on | 
one successor for his contributors.” (H. W. Met. 
Cape, 1925, p. 216.) ; a 


Some Inpian Epirors Be 
I have suggested that we, in India, cannot, perhaps, 
quite bring ourselves to understand the unique position 
that Massingham and others oceupied, “while ‘thie. 
machine was to them,” because we are not privileged. 
to have in our midst a single figure who. can bear even: 
the remotest resemblance to those unquestioned giants. 
In the past we had been just a little more — 
fortunate. There was, for instanep, G, Subramanya 
Iyer, the* doyen of Indian journalists, who, by 


in 






universal consent, was acclaimed as being not only. in. 
the first flight of editors, but as being the very first’: 
in that first flight. There was Kristo Das Pal who was: 
the recipient of not much less glowing encomiums alike 
from his brethren of the craft, and from those of other’ 
professions. There was Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 

was 


who, though of a shy and retiring disposition, 
known almost as widely in the Antipodes as in hi 
through his famous periodical, 
There was C, Y.: 
Chintamani- (I am, of set purpose, omitting the 
accolade which, in a moment of uncharacteristic weak-« 
ness, he accepted a. few years before his sudden demise © 
in 1941) who contrived to shed comparable lustre on 
the Leader of Allahabad. (He .would turn in ‘his grave — 
if he were acquainted with the subsequent transforma- 
tion of his “one and only beloved.” It carried on as a | 
ghost of itself until 1944 when, succumbing to the new 
wave of “syndicalism” that has, of late, been sweeping — 
the country from end to end, it passed into Congress— 
and capitalistic—hands, to become a third,. or -fourth, 
carbon copy of the Hindustan Times, a paper whose © 
name was unfamiliar when that of the Leader itself — 
had been a household word in the entire north. I, for 
one, cannot help thinking that the gods should have 
decreed a more decent fate to it than this, and that a: 
natural death would have been infinitely better than 
the inglorious: conversion into the Allahabad edition of * 
that Delhi organ). . : 









THe Ciay AnD THE Porrer 
In the same. category comes the venerable K._ 
Natarajan of the Indian Secial Reformer..No Indian... 
journalist ever wielded a chaster, a more elegant, pen — 
than Natarajan’s, nor can I recall worthier illustrations 


ls 








than his editorials of “moderation in action.” He was 
one of the very few journalists who could be trusted 
to subordinate his emotion to his judgment, which, 
one instinctively guesses, was born “in full panoply”, 
like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus, I wonder 
whether he ever wrote, or (for that matter) ever could 
, Write, a ‘fiery’ or a ‘swashbuckling’ leader. His articles 
v were a delight to read—alike on the score of their 
| purity of diction and on that of their marvellous 
erudition. Though a “Liberal” in the grain his devotion 
to the Mahatma was boundless, and his services to the 
Congtess, through his mouthpiece, in the 1930 Civil 
Disobedience Movement are ‘past computation. His 
mind was at home not only in the practical realm of 





| Sh as 5 
| politics but also in the more abstruse regions of 


literature and of philosophy : 
parallels was unerring. 
He and Chintamani and Karunakara Menon (of 


consequently his eye for 


| the now long since defunct Indian Patriot of Madras) 
' all learned the rudiments of their art at the feet of G. 


Subramanya Iyer ; and it is a lasting testimony to the 
inherent greatness of that common master that the 
pupils, without a single exception, blossomed forth, in 
their several ways, into top-rank journalists them- 
selves, thus proving experimentally that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the clay is not everything,—the potter's 
hand having its appointed share in the building-up 
process, Subramanya Iyer Yould have consoled himself 
with the reflection : 

“I am the teacher of athletes, 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my 

own proves the width of my own. 

He’ most honours my style who learns under 

it to destroy the teacher.” 
JOURNALISTS AND Honours — 

I have. observed, in parenthesis, that Chintamani, 
to whom, and to whose paper, the title “Thunderer,” 
bestowed gn the London Times, would have been 
equally appropriate, should never- have condescended to 
accept the knighthood that was conferred upon him. 


pe eonee “these so-called “marks of honour’ sit 


| 


| 


strangely on journalists as a class, and eveh more 
strangely on those journalists who are thoroughly 
independent-minded. They very rarely fail to dilute the 
wine of their former independence and integrity. What 
the late Mr. Spender, editor of that distinguished “sea- 
green incorruptible”, the Westminster Gazette, says on 


this subject in his book aforementioned, Life, Journal. , 


tsm and Polities, is worth close study by his colleagues 
in the profession. After. revealing that he had seen fit 
to refuse the “honour” that had been sought-to be 
thrust on him by a grateful Liberal Government, on 

being returned to Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority in the 1906 elections, he proceeds : 

“My view was (and is) that in the peculiar 
relations in which he stands to the Government, 
the working political journalist does «better not to 
put himself in a position in which he seems either 
to be receiving a reward for past ‘services’ or to ibe 
placing himself under an obligation to render future 
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ones . . . Looking at all the ¢onditions, and 
knowing the innumerable subtle influences—~many 
of them most difficult to resist—which prevent the 
firm expression of opinion, I own I should like to 
see the working journalists generally make -t a rule 
that, so long as they are working journalists, they 


t ry 


will not accept this particular form of ‘recognition’. 
(Vol. I, pp. 187-8). 
I have mentioned the names of a few Indian 


journalists who could stand some sort of comparison 
with their English confreres. But they—-one and all-~ 
belong to the irreclaimable past. At the present time 
we cannot boast of a single editor who deserves being 
mentioned in the same breath as those veterans of the 
English, or the Indian, variety. This is not nevessarily 
to be a laudator temporis acti, to De a worshi2per of 
the past simply because it is the past; it is merely to 
express a pregnant truth, however unpleasant. “We are 
all mighty fine fellows,’ no doubt, as “R.L.5.” said 
in another connection, but we cannot hold a candle 
either to the Scotts and Massinghams, or to the Subra- 
manyams and Natarajans. 


“Oto” anp “New” JocrNaLism 

I started by saying that I took occasion, in my 
book on Journalism, to devote what many were con- 
strained to regard as somewhat disproportionate space 
to the belauding of not a few of England’s mos: famoug 
editors. My chief purpose in so doing was to inbue in 
us, who are but their humble camp-followerz, a due 
sense of reverence and emulation. The times, I am 
aware, are not propitious for the first: we are, 
evidently, not only as good as our fathers but are, if 
possible, considerably better than our fathers, But I 


_ do believe that, notwithstanding the strains anc stresseg 


of our hectic life, we are not past praying for as far 
as the second is concerned. As I had been at 30 much 
pains to expound elsewhere, I am a votary in the 
shrine of the “old” journalism, and am decidedly of 
the opinion that’ the “new” is not a patch upon it. If 
this view.of mine is correct, it follows that w= cannot 
have too much of emulation. Even then, of ccurse, we 
may not all become the Scotts and Massinghams, the 
Spenders and Gardiners, of our generation, Our duty 
is to strive, to strive as mone ever strove before, 
leaving the reward where it rests—on the knees of the 
gods. 

Besides, the supremely great journalist, “ike the 
supremely great poet, is born, not made: nor (worse 
luck !) is the moment of his arrival heralded by any 
signs and portents. Even the acknowledged gicnts can- 
not boast of their nativity as Glendower bocsted of 
his : 


“ . 


at my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shaves, 
Of burning .cressets ; and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward.” 


There is more truth in what “H,W.M.” says at 
the beginning of his review of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
book, London River, in the Nation of March 12, 1921 
(reprinted in H. W. M,, p. 191); 





BE 


“Artistd appeat at rare intervals; but there is 
one simple test of practice of their arrival, The 
moment they begin to handle their material, the 
world discovers what an extraordinarily rich and 
plastic thing it is. It does not matter very much 
what subject they choose ; it matters not at all how 
often that subject has been treated. The last 
Madonna may be as good as the first, and there is 
always a fleet of fighting Temeraires to be towed 
to their berth.” 


Journatists’ “Unrima THULE” 


It has been said ‘that every soldier on‘the battle- 
ald carries the baton of a Field-Marshal in his knap- 
suck, So does every working journalist aspire to be the 
“ull-blooded editor of a newspaper. That is his Ultima 
Thule, Nirvana, Journey’s End, . what you will, (A 
“Sree-lance” journalist, however, has his nomination 
sitomatically cancelled in these editorial stakes: once 
2 “free-lance” always a “free-lance”). But we live in 
a fast-moving world, where “go-getting” is the supreme 
£w, having any day more sanctity than the Ten 
Seetitudes, and I have known persons that had been 
aractising Jawyers till the other day suddenly abandon- 
cng the precincts of the various law courts in order to 
grace the editorial chair of an important paper or 
cxsriodical ; and making a good job of it, too, if 
sxreulation figures are any criterion. Nay, I have 
smown persons that could not be said to have had 
aren this redeeming qualification, or any qualification 
‘or that matter—least of all that of writing—pitch- 
Torsed into the editorial gadi, and, what is more 
astounding still, contriving to remain there for years 
sad years, with a steadily. widening halo around their 
agzads, a nimbus as large as life’ itself. But this is 
““ndian” journalism all over, a journalism that has its 
own standards—or, rather, to be candid, lack of 
okandards. 

In spite of these exceptions, however, journalists, 
3ven in India, have, in most cases, to work their way 
29 to the editorship, beyond which there is nothing in 
-he journalistic heirarchy. The road is long, and the 
ourney tedious, and by far the majority of the 
sapirants fall by the way-side :-all the more, it seems 
~c me, should we hand out bouquets to the few—the 
criserably few-—-that do succeed in occupying the Big 
hief’s room on their own merits and not by virtue of 
tkat modern “rope-trick”—the upward pushing of their 
proteges to “the topless towers of: Ilium” by benevolent 
godfathers, a kind of supereapillary action unknown to 
pre science. 

Wuo ts a Great Eprror ? a, 

What is it that distinguishes the great editor from 
tke ordinary one? There is such a thing as “editorial 
nmarsonality.” A gredt editor imposes that personality 
upon the whole paper—from the first page to the last. 

.Thenceforward it bears his unmistakable stamp. 
-sobody cares to enquire about the common run of 
Lewspapers as to who their editors are: one is as good, 
ct as bad, as another. But there are a few which 
scacpel one to ask that question. The fact of their 
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possessing a distinguished editor sticks out a tnile. for 
this purpose the editor should be an exceptionally 
gifted journalist himself. He must be fully conversant 
with the tricks of hig trade : then only can he employ 
other gifted journalists under him. Here,'as elsewhere, 
team-work counts, and the man responsible for the 
assembling of the team is none else but the editor. 
This does not fail to impress the public before long. 


' The articles are generally written. round a particular 


point of view, and if there is any “damnable iteration” 
it is eminently excusable. : : 

'. Phen there is the question of thorough indepen 
dence and integrity. Your great editor has certain 
unalterable principles and he will sooner let the paper 
‘perish than abandon them. The word “equivocation” 
does not find a place in his dictionary. He does not 
trim his sails to the prevailing political wind. Nor is 
he an undue respecter of persons. He writes articles 
that breathe this indomitable spirit in every line. The 
craze for compromise, for appeasement at any cost, ia 
alien to. him, his forte being, rather,:to hammer away, 
for what he is worth, at certain fundamentals of 
political action that he has contrived, after laborious 
study, to make his own, He curries no one’s favours, 


“por does he blench from anyone’s frowns. He never 


takes the line of least resistance. He is a “live wire” 
among his contemporaries, and he turns his paper into 
a “live wire” among its “contemporaries. In other 
words, he stands four square to all the winds that blow. 
Such an editor was C. P. Scott and such an editor was 
H. W. Massingham ; such an editor is Mr. Gerald 
Barry of the News Chronicle ; such an-editor was C. 
Y. Chintamani. _ 

But ‘look around Indian papers now and you will 
rarely come across such: an editor—least of all ‘in 
Congress papers, which have practically no politics but 
only personalities, and whose one hobby is to dance to 
the tune of the Congress, irrespective of what the tune 
is. It ts the papers that must give a lead to the 
politicians, not vice versa. And by “papers,” of course, 
is meant their editors. Thus it has happened, not once, 
but any number of times, that one cannot pin these 
editors down to a fixed view for even a few days on 
end: they have no firm conviction of their own, 
depending entirely, as they do, on the Congress to lend 
them one provisionally. Reading Congress papers, with 
their adroit performances on the political trapeze, gives 
one not relief or relaxation but a sort of “morning- 
after” sensation. The drawback, of Indian newspapers 


’ generally is this preternatural’ dependence upon the 


whims and caprices of those politicians who happen to 
occupy the centre of the stage at a given moment; 
and it is humiliating to observe how they have trained- 
themselves to faun on certain prominent figures, 
belauding them to the skies for their heinous offences 
no less than for their glorious achievements. , 
The whole spirit of Indian politics today is anta- 
gonistic to the growth of a virile journalism. “No birds 
are flying over-head : there are no birds to fly.” —. 


o 








Major General Atma Singh inspecting the ceremonial parade of the Mahratta Light Infantry 
on the Jhangar Day celebration at Jhangar 





General Shrinagesh inspecting a teremonial parade of troops at Jammu 


PROSPECTS OF THE TITO REGIME 
By SUBRATA ROY CHOWDHURY, ma. (Cal.), 5a. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law 


Marsuat Trro ranks foremost among the men wf out- 
standing abilities of the present time. A loys] and 
seasoned Communist, for the past twenty years he has, 
as an agent of the Comintern, done excellent work 
in various parts of Europe. He returned to Yug«slavia 
a short while before the last war, and ever site has 
shown great qualities of leadership in organizi.g the 
Communist Party. The most magnificent performance; 
however, he displayed in his guerrilla warfare ‘and 
resistance movement. He created, as The New States- 
man and Nation pointed out, a highly traineci and 
efficient army out of peasant boys which harl held 
twenty-five divisions of the enemy, and outfought 
Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Ustashi, and Chetniks. 
He became the unchallenged leader of the Yugoslav 
people. ; . 

The economic reforms that Tito had introduced 
since the liberation brought more support from the 
masses. Industry, transport and wholesale distribution 
were fully socialized. Retail distributing centres, all 
shops including one-man concerns, were gradually 
closed down and transformed into State shops. 
Different factories competed to speed up production. 


There has been a good deal of levelling duwn of. 


inequalities, and the high officials, receive the same 
extra rations as the manual workers, so that in this 
respect a miner and a cabinet minister are both 
treated the same. The Church lands have bee1 con- 
fiscated. The maximum holding permitted is fifty acres 
per family. There.is a chain of co-operative «gricul- 
tural societies run by the unpaid voluntary labour of 
the peasants. The co-operative system contruls the 
agrarian economy, as well as the social and ciltural 
life of the people. Peasants who do not‘ take part in 
it would not be able to procure seed and fertilizer or 
implements, nor could they sell their produce. As in 
some other Communist countries in Eastern Europe, 
every adult Yugoslav is expected to put in, on top 
of-his ordinary day’s’ work, a few hours of unpaid 
labour each week to help the State in its reconstruc- 
tion programme. Bread, meat, sugar and oi] are 
rationed, and éveryone has just sufficient. Yet, there 
exists to a limited extent, a free market where one 
can obtain almost anything he wants if he is prepared 
to pay an exhorbitant price. 

Viewed in this light, Cominform’s ex-communica- 
tion of the Yugoslav Party came as the biggest surprise 
in recent years. Several reasons that could explain this 
apparently esoteric rift are discernible from thc con- 
fusing array of charges and counter-charges. What 
seems most important is the Russian design to use the 
Yugoslav army as an auxiliary to the Red Army. It 
was the object of the Soviet Military Mission ir Bel- 
grade to hasten the integration. This, Tito refused to 
accept. He insisted on preserving the separate identity. 
of his strong and disciplined army which is hig own 
creation, a development of his fine partisan yroup, 


8 


and staffed almost entirely by his wartime colleagues 
and lieutenants. Conflicts soon arose and it became 
impossible for the Russian military advises to funs- 
tion, and so they had to withdraw. In this connaxior. 
the Jovanovic’ episode seems very significant, Genera. 
Arso Jovanovic, an .intimate friend of Tito and kL 
Chief of Staff for four years, was reported to hav+ 
strong Russian sympathies. He was the ‘eader of 2 
section of the Yugoslav Army that believed in :t3 
virtual integration with the Red Army. It is. oct im- 
probable that he was inspired by the Russicns +o 
organize -a revolt against the Tito regime ; ar Icas, 


‘that: ‘suspicion must have been there in “ito’s mixt, 


when, therefore, the General was trying escape ~9 
Rumania, presumably for further instreetions frca 
Moscow, he was shot down by Tito’s. fron-ier guards 
In the second place, it was an important sh.rg> 
against Tito that he was drifting towards naticnal’sr, 
and developing an imperialist ‘outlook, botk be:tz 
alien to the Marxist-Leninist way of.thmking. The 
way he approached the problem of Tries.e made ~ke 
Russian position very difficult among the Ital.an 
Communists. Tito’s demand for the incorporation of 
Karinthia betrays an aggressively naticnalist sprit, 
making the Russian position once again very celica e 
which has led to an unfortunate deadlock in negovia- 
tions for an Austrian Peace Treaty. His Jesire for sn 
independent Macedonia increased the difficulties of 
the Greek situation, and has put fresh »vbstacles for 
the Russians, in their policy towards f£outh-Hastern 
Europe. Moscow does not approve of Titc’s design for 
a Balkan federation. The Yugoslav Communist Persy 
has denied all charges of nationalism. They point cut 
instead, that they have given consideradle economic 
help to Albania, and have ‘given up their claim ior 
£25 million worth of reparations due fom Zultarza. 
They have also supplied grain to Rumanie and Ozecko- 
slovakia in their years of crop failure, and huve cnt 
supplies to General Markos in Greece. With a tinge 
of satire they further observe that during the war tne 


- Russians have derived more help from them than they 


gave in return.. 

Finally, Tito has been discredited s a pseuao- 
Communist who is deliberately delaying the Tlan or 
collectivization of land, and under whcse leadcrs_ip 
the Yugoslav Party is making unholy comprcmises 
with the small bourgeois circles of the Enpuler Front. 
as described in a Rumanian statement qioted by the 
Times. Mr. Rakosi, Deputy Premier of Hungar}, :n ais 
speech reported in the . Manchester Guardian of 
August 23 observed : 

“Tito and his followers torture, imprison 22d 
persecute those comrades who suppot the Sa.et 
Union, the Cominform and the unity of tha wo_k- 
ers. This present gangster leadership is gzinz tc 
drag our southern neighbour to catastrophe.” 

Tito, however, retorts that four-fifth of the mem- 
bers of the present Parliament are Conmurists snd 
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that =he Peoples’ Front and Peoples Committees are 
all daminated by Party members. He thinks that rapid 
colleezivization of agricultural areas would bé unsuit- 
able end impracticable at the ‘present moment in 
Yugrslavia. He wants to go slow with the peasants 
who fonm. 85 per cent of the total population. Russia 
alone wants to hasten collectivization, while the Poles, 
Hunterians and the Yugoslavs ‘wish to attain this 
ultimete goal by peaceful means and the willing co- 
operstion of the peasants. It is strange that Yugoslavs 
alone should be singled out for bitter Cominform 
condemnation. 

Eassia has cut off supplies of capital goods and 
militery equipment. Albania is not sending any petrol, 
althowzh she promised to send 120 thousand tons in 
1948. Rumania has stopped oil deliveries. As Czecho- 
sloveE‘a and Hungary depend upon Yugoslavia for 
many -hings, it is unlikely that they would impose full 
scale 2conomic sanctions, Doubtless, however, this 
tightering up of supplies from the Hast, if carried 
any “urther, would seriously impede the smooth 
execu-ion of Yugoslavia’s Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
the Western countries are Jooking ahead with cautious 
optimiam. It is their hope that economic pressure 


from sae East will drive Tito into closer relations with. 


the West; perhaps at first, better trade connections 
will be set up with the innocent bourgeois countries 
like Sweden and’ Switzerland, eventually to be linked 
up wath the avowedly imperialist powers. The Fco- 
nomis: has advised the Western democracies to snap 
up ths opportunity at once, on a strict basis of quid 
progue Already two trade agreements have been con- 
cluded with Western countries, and many more are 
expect=i to follow. 

Eszh side has taken recourse to polemics and 
vituparation. The Cominform propaganda apparently 
is directed not against the Yugoslav people, but what 
they all the misguided leadership of the present 
regime. Théy would like to see Tito overthrown by his 
own x 20ple. Tito’s reaction has been more violent. 
Hundreds of alleged supporters of the Cominfonm 
were swiftly removed from the important positions 
that tasy held in the militia, army, navy, airforce and 
the vacious Government departments. This sudden and 
effective purge displays Tito’s remarkable courage and 
efficie-ey. His secret police known as “Ozna” is built 
up on Russian style, and when it strikes, it is ruthless. 
It has been spying with great success over Russian 
espionege. Mr. Rankovitch, the Minister of Interior, 
and Tio’s right-hand man, is responsible for the 
liquidas‘on of all renegade elements. - 

Tre July Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, which decided to take up the challenge of the 
Comin’orm, has been described by the loyal members 
of the Russian bloc as a terrorized convention that 
does nct represent the will of the people, -Uj Huek, 
the orgen of the Hungarian Communist Party, is of 
the opinion that Tito could not have taken the 
Cohgrss with him but for his increased personal 
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glorification, mass expulsions from the Party, airests 
and purges among anmy officers and University 
students. The newspaper of the ae Party, Borba, 
observed that 


“Those who deserted Tito did so because they 
were weak, and not out of any serious political 
conviction ; and if any strong pressure had come 
from the West and not from the East, they would 
have just as readily deserted ; which proves that 
such desertion does not mean ‘that the Cominform 
is right.” 


Whatever the Cominform countries might say 
under Russian dictation, it seems almost certain that 
they are fully aware of the great risks involved in 
such a hazardous experiment. The revival of the 
quarrel between the Slavs for Macedonia will seriously 
jeopardize common action against Greece. Albania is 
left isolated, and she naturally feels helpless without 
‘Yugoslavia’s friendship. The territorial readjustments 
that the Bulgarians and the Yugoslavs agreed to work 


“out will-no more be possible. The Czechs with their 


strong democratic tradition would not really appreciate 
such rough treatment meted out to a friendly nation. 
The expulsion of M. Gomulka, Vice-Premier and the 
Polish Communist leader, is immensely significant as 
it shows that there are many Communists whose full 
sympathies are with Tito, and who feel most unhappy 
about this unfortunate incident. The Western Com- 
munists, Togliatti and Duclos are not unaware that 
their task is made much harder in their own countries, 
by ‘this one outstanding example of Russian totali- 
tarianism. 

The expulsion of the Yugoslav Party has a 
message for Communists everywhere in the world. It 
has shcwn how fatal it is to dare challenge the wishes 
of Kremlin, The precedent that has been set up in the 
Bucharest meeting may be used any moment against 
any of the signatories that have endowed it. Marshal 
Tito like his comrades in Eastern and Central Europe, 
can surely boast of great constructive achievements, 
particularly in the field of economic reforms, and yet 
he had to quit the Cominfonm, as he found too much 
subservience to a foreign . power ‘progressively de- 
moralizing and dangerously depressing. 

The Western Powers have no reason to feel much 
elated either. It has been. suggested that their efforts 
should be directed towards ‘widening every crack in 
the Eastern monolith’ But -what seemg to have been 
forgotten is that neither Tito, nor any of his erstwhile 
colleagues, are easy nuts to erack. This would explain 
why at the last conference on the River Danube, 
Yugoslavia joined the Cominform nations in resisting 
the Western exploitation of the river's navigable 
course. Again, sometime ago, the Yugoslavs came 
forward with outright condemnation of Western 
Imperialism in* Asian countries. The Times seems to 
have’ taken saner view when it observed that “the 
solid front in South-Eastern Europe may have 
weakened but it stays intact.” , 


ee} 
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THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC BASIS OF INDO-AFGHAN UNDERSTANDING 
By Pror, MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI, ms. 


Wirn an illuminating past of great traditions and 
bright history, Afghanistan has been a meeting-ground 
of Indian and Hellenic cultures. It is this glorious. land 
that served to create a fusion of these two great 
cultures. From time immemorial down to the present 
day Afghanistan has ever remained a true friend and 
neighbour of India and the relics of the ancient Indian 
culture on her soil gives evidence of her great intimacy 
with the continent. And the day has dawned when once 
again these two countries will have to be united, not 
only for the cause of Asia but for the oppressed 
millions of the world. 


The drama of post-war reconstruction enacted on 
the Asian stage has thwarted the high hopes of all 
freedom-lovers of the world. In spite of the U.N.O., 
in spite of all peace-efforts, it is almost apparent that 
-a conspiracy is afoot to keep the Asians in perpetual 
bondage. The unabated Dutch oppression in Indonesia 
bears testimony to this. India, rightly, with her Asian 
neighbours, took up the Indonesian cause, when no 
redress was forthcoming from any quarter. .The united 
voice of Asia has been raised against the imperialistic 
aggression in Indonesia, Twentieth century civilisation 
is menaced by a dirty game of power-politics. Hence, 
for the sake of world-peace and liberty, a united front 
in Asia is a vital necessity. It is through one another’s 
acquaintance and the knowledge gained therefrom that 
‘such a unity can be effected, and it is through the 
mutual exchange of commodities as well as of ideas 
that this feeling of unity may be strengthened and 
based upon a surer foundation and better understand-~ 
ing. It is with this aim in view that the writer, in the 
present article, would try to throw light on the geo- 
political and geo-economic bases of Indo-Afghan 
relationship. : 


Geo-PoLiticaL BackGROUND 


Hardly has the boundary of any other country of 
Asia so much fluctuated during the last few decades as 
that of Afghanistan. It is obviously due to the country 
being situated as a buffer state between the Soviet and 
the British territories. -Anyway the Afghan territory, 
administered by the Amir, comprises an area of 246,000 
sq. miles between latitude 29 deg. 23 min. N. and 
38 deg. 31 min. and longitude 60 deg. 45 min. and 
74 deg. 55 min. 


The Soviet territory on the north. marks the 
boundary of Afghanistan. This northern boundary runs 
from Zulfikar on the west to Lake Victoria on the 
Afghanistan is mostly a rugged mountainous 
country. Save and except the deserts to the south and 
south-east of Afghanistan, and the lower part of the 
courses of the river Helmond and Hari Rud, it has an 
average elevation of over 4,000 feet above sea-level, 
considerable tracts lying over even 7,000 feet. On the 
north and east, the massive ranges of mountains form 


a natural boundary and they often rise to 15,000 <0 
20,000 feet above sea-level. The Hindukush -anks first 
among these mountains, and is considered to b+ tue 
real strategic frontier of India, an idea whicL besneaxs 
of a landscape-homogeneity between the Indts and tue 
,Hindukush. The richest Afghan province, A‘gh.n 
Turkestan, ‘is isolated by the Hindukush frem Kubul, 
the political centre of the country. So.th of the 
Hindukush, the country is mainly pastoral and many 
of the tribes therefore are nomads; man} of these 
‘nomads more down to India for trade or for gezing 
their cattle in winter. 

The next in importance is the Koh-i-Baba cringe. 
Starting from the western peaks of the Hincukusa, it 
divides into three branches to the south of Yck W.. ang, 
viz., Band-i-Turkestan, the Siah Bubak or Bunk-i-Ba’sa, 
and the Band-i-Baian. The Band-i-Baian, aso kcown 
as Safed Koh at its western end, forms the dividinz lite 
between the Hari Rud and the Helmond tasins The 
Koh-i-Baba has an average elevation of akout -2,030 
feet. above sea-level. 


There is another Safed Koh in eastern Afghanist.:n 
also. This chain divides the valley of Jalalasad -rem 
the Kurram river and Afridi Tirah. It is hers, berwe-n 
Jalalabad and Peshawar that the famous Klyber Pass 
is situated. F 
_ Afghanistan comprises the three great “iver 
basins of the Oxus, the Helmond and the Kabul. Tue 
Hari Rud and Murghab basins may be inclwied in the 
Oxus basin, though neither of them retains its 
individual characteristic, the former losing itself i: the 
desert lying to,the north-weét of Afghénistaa anu the 
latter in the Tejend Oasis. 

The entire northern Afghanistan fal) into the 
Oxus basin whose southern watershed is defired by tue 
Hindukush, the Koh-i-Baba and the Bard-i-Ruian, 
separating it from the basins of the Kabul and tue 
Helmond. The Helmond with its tributaries drains all 
the south-western portion of Afghanistan. It hes us 
source in the western slope of .the Paghman ~anze 
between Kabul and Bamian and runs at the outset in 
a south-westerly direction. It is joined by three cibu- 
taries, the Arghan, the Tarnak, and the Arghasten, it 
covers the next 75 miles of its journey in the same 
direction till it is finally lost in the Seistan Hamun. 
The Paghman range divides the basin of he Iabal 
river from that of the Helmond. This river rises = >0ut 
40 miles west of Kabul. It passes in an easterly «. rec- 
tion up to Dakka, till it takes a northward dire:ticn 
and then turns east and finally south to mee the 
Indus at Attock. Its maip northern tributarizs ar- the 
Panjshir, the Tagao, the Alishang, the Alinag-r an-] tle 
Kunar. They rise in the valleys north and north-east 
of Kabul and their valleys form passes communicztirg 
with Badakshan, Kafiristan, Chitral and Panirs. 

The south-eastern corner of Afghanistan is drancd 
by the river Gomal which rises in the hills abou: 60 
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miles south-east of Ghami. It debouches into the 
valler of the Indus at Kajuri Kach. 

Excluding Victoria in eastern Wakhan, there is 
strict y speaking one lake in Afghanistan, namely, the 
Ab-i-tstada, lying about 65 miles south-west of Ghazni. 
The water is extremely salty and bitter and does not 
support any fish. The surrounding area is sparsely 
popw.ated. 

Tfuch of the wealth of Afghanistan lies in the 
Oxus area. Besides long-staple -cotton,—sugar-beet, soya 
bean. tobacco and other cash crops are grown here. 
Duriag the last Great War, sugar-beet factories were 
set up and textile factories driven by hydro-electric 
power were constructed. Coal deposits are found in the 
foot-hills. Moreover, Afghanistan grows abundant fruits, 
nuts and vegetables. The numerous cascades on ,the 
north of the Hindukush offer great possibilities for "the 
devdopment of cheap electric power. When the last 
Word War broke out there were about a hundred 
Gerrian experts in Afghan employ setting up factories 
and. hydro-electric plants and building roads and 
bridges. A very great portion of the plants and 
machinery was supplied by Germany at uneconomic 
prices. Berlin and Kabul were linked together, “there 
was a bi-weekly air service between these two cities 
via Tehran. There was also a wireless link between the 
two cities. “There were German schools in Kabul, and 
Afgtan students were educated in Germany at the 
expense of the German Government.” Germany ‘aimed 
at political hegemony over the Middle-Eastern coun- 
tries through cultural means. But Afghanistan, which 
mairtained an independent status despite her frontier 
confiicts with Russia and Britain, never fell an easy 
prey to German designs and retained her integrity 
utilising German help for her best interest.* Afghanistan, 

‘like India, thus underwent many Indo-Afghan trials 
vnd tribulations in her political life, an experience 
whien. makes Indo-Afghan friendship stabler and 
surex, 


The creationw in 1895 of the Durand: line between 
the Afghan and the British territories, separated about 
55 lakhs of Pathans from their kith and kin. Herein 
lies che genesis of the movement aiming at the creation 
of a Pathanistan in the North-Western Frontier. 


Recent Trenps in Inno-ArcHan Trape 


Unfortunately no regular statistics of ‘the foreign 
trade of Afghanistan are published by the Afghan 
Government. Certain statements by experts represent- 
ing different trading bodies are contained in the latest 
issue of Almanach de Kabul. An account of trade in 
1316 and 1317 Shamsi (corresponding to the years 
1987-88 and 1938-39) miedaded here can be obtained 
from: these statements. 

The account, as gathered by the Indian Trade 





* For a critical appreciation of foreign intrigues in Afghanistan 
please consult author’s atticle “Power-Politics in Afghanistan” in The 
Moden Review, February, 1949. 
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Agent at.Kabul from these sources, is given below for 
the 1eader’s information. The following details will 
enlighten us as.to how much Afghanistan depends on 
foreign countries and especially on India. 

The Afghan Sugar Syndicate holds monopoly in 
the import of sugar and petrol from all sources—from 
Russia, India, and other countries. 

According to the report of the Indian Trade Agent 
in Kabul for the quarter October-December, 1939, the 
Afghun Sugar Syndicate gave to Russia opium, goat 
and sheep skin in return of the import of sugar and 
petro!. Individual traders, it is reported, have 
purchased cotton piecegoods, velveteen, etc., from 


‘Russia in exchange of goat and sheep skin, wool and 


baghria skin (ie, the skin of young lambs bom of 
ordinary sheep other than Karakul). 

‘Lhe trade with Russia is transacted on the border 
line areas and is not Howey expected to affect the 
balanwe of trade. 

Treviously Persian face: were exported to 
U.K. and Germany from Afghanistan. During 1940 
they fetched good prices from the United States. With 
the outbreak of the War exports increased by leaps and 
bounrls but this time the U.S.A. occupied the place of 
U.K. and Germany. 

“Bruits, nuts and vegetables’ form the next 
impo: tant item of exports-from Afghanistan. They are 
most!y sent to India. According to the report of the 
Indiana Trade Agent in K’abul, Persian lamb-skins, fruits, 

uts and vegetables, altogether accounted for 84 per cent 

of tle entire exports from. Afghanistan in 1939-40. 
Thesr. commodities form the bulk of Afghanistan’s 
exports. Of late, Afghanistan’s exports of raw cotton 
and ‘aw wool have considerably increased. 

lip to 1939-40 Afghanistan imported chemicals, 
drug, medicines, perfumery, instruments, machinery, 
factory products, hardware and cutlery from Germany. 
The U.S.A. also took share in this and Afghanistan 
considerably depends for these goods on this country 
at present. The import from Java is entirely sugar and 
that from. Iran consists of kerosene and oil. 

fmong the less important countries that supply 
good: to Afghanistan are China (green tea, cotton 
piect goods, cotton and silk manufactures), Czecho- 
slovikia (machinery formerly) and _Ttaly ‘(machinery 
formerly). 

india supplies Afghanistan with boots and shoes, 
chemicals, drugs, dyeing materials, glass and glass- 
ware hardware, cutlery, leather, machinery, paper, 
provisions, salt (though now locally obtained from 
soun:es in Herat), sugar, tea, cotton, textile, silk~ 
manwfacture, wool, tobacco and other thousand and oNe 
things 

This mutual economic dependence augurs well for 
a still closer relation between India and Afghanistan 
and -it is expected that the policies of the two govern- 
meri would place Indo-Afghan relationship on & 
stabler footing and a better understanding. 


a 





’ POETRY.-OF T. S. ELIOT 
By S. M. H. BURNEY 


T.*S. Entor, who has been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature this year, is the greatest living poet of 
English language to-day. His poetry matks a complete . 
break, if not a violent revulsion, from the nineteenth 
century’s poetic traditions. He is the most thoroughly 
representative poet of the age and something of a 
prophet. 

The first reaction to Eliot’s poetry was one of be- 
wilderment and irritation. The reasons for this be- 
wilderment are not far to seck. The first is the 
absence of any intellectual appearance in his poems, 
although there is a subtler and deeper coherence, emo- 
tional rather than logical. Besides, his poetry is over- 
intellectualised ; ike Wordsworth and Arnold he writes 
primarily for a small group of saddened intellectuals for 
whom the world is a waste land. His audience is, No 
doubt, few but fit. One reason for this is his excessive 
use of allusion. A poem which is full of learned and 
inexplicable allusions to The Aspen Papers, Othello, 
A Toccata of Galuppis, Marston, The Phoenix and the 
Turtle, Antony and Cleopatra, Donne’s Gxziasie, Mac- 
beth, The Merchant of Venice, etc. is more of a jig- 
saw puzzle than a poem. He uses allusion as a device 
for compression. The Waste Land, equivalent in con- 
tent to an epic, is a miracle of compression. It is rich 
in far-fetched and learned allusions—allusions to the 
Upanishads, Miss J. L. Weston’s From, Ritual to 
Romance, Buddha’s Fire Sermon, St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, Froude’s Elizabeth, Dante’s Purgatorio, The 
Golden Bough, The. Tempest, She Stoops to Conquer, 
etc. ete. 

Obscurity is another common charge brought 
against Eliot’s poetry. Middleton Murry, writing about 
The Waste Land, says: 

‘The work offends against the most elementary 
canon of good writing that the immediate effect 
should be unambiguous’ 

I. A. Richards, commenting upon this observation, 
rightly remarked : 

_ “The truth is that very much of the best poem 

is necessarily ambiguous in its immediate effect. 

An original poem, as much as a new branch of 

Mathematics, compels the mind which receives it, 

to grow and this takes time.” 

According to Charles Williams, Eliot achieves in~ 
tensity at the expense of clarity. - 

Yet another charge most readily brought.-against 
him is that he repeats himself. The nightingale, the 
rats, the smoky end of candle and Cleopatra’s barge 
recur in hisypoems. This does not indicate any poverty 
of inspiratio#&. On the other hand, he employs these 
smages too often, because they “fix a point of stability 
in the drift of experience.” These imagts are what he 
calls objective correlatives. In the Urdu Ghazal a few 
set images are employed again and again—for they bring 


an emotional aura with them and spare the Foet tue 
trouble of inventing new ones. Ghalib’ says: 
“Har chand ho mushahi-dayae-haq ki guftagu, 
Banti nahin hai bada-o-saghar kahay baghur ; 
Matlab hai naz-o-ghamza, walay guftagu mer kam, a 
Chalia nahin hai dashna-o-khanjar kahay Eaghat . 
[Even if one talks of manifestation of God, 
One cannot do away with (the words) Wine acd 


Dp; 
Although one means blandishment and cquet y, 
One cannot help using (the words) lance aad 


dagger.] 
These set images are stock-in-trade of the poct 


So far the objections and doubts expressc] abcut 
Eliot’s poetry. Now before discussing his technique, it 
may be noticed in passing that Hliot felt a deer affimity 
with the modes of thought and feeling of ths seven- 
teenth century poets, especially the Metaphysicals. “Te 
has revived in his poetry some of the technica devi es 
of the Metaphysicals, particularly of Donne—he cen- 
versational tone, the irregular sentence struc-ure, he 
alternation of the colloquial and the grand, the ccm- 
bination of wit and passion, the medley of images, 
the riot of mixed metaphors, the rapid, almost 
kaleidoscopic association of ideas, the libera use of 
paradoxes, etc. Thus he has evolved a medium of 
expression, that corresponds to the complexity and in- 
tricacy of modern life. : 

The most outstanding feature of his tecknique is, 
what I. A. Richards aptly calls “Music of Ideas.” Ideas 
of all kinds, like the musical phrases, are arranged not 
“that they may tell us something but their effects may 
combine in‘o a coherent whole of feeling.’ Fis pocm: 
have an air of a monologue. They are a kird of ju- 
jutsu trick. They are a series of unrelated images ; 
the coherence therein being, not logical or ictellectual 
but more real, emotional. 

Eyes I need not meet in dreams 

In death’s dream kingdom, ‘ 

These do not appear 

There, the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column, 

There is a tree swinging 
And voices are 

In the wind’s singing 
More distant and more ‘solemn 


Than a fading star. 

The Hollow Men and The Waste Lanc are the 
most notable examples of this device. 

Another characteristic of Eliot’s techniqae is the 
incessant use of objective correlatives. He knows het 
the appeal of all great poetry lies in the power, nct 
to speak, but to suggest the truth. 

“The evocation of emotion by means of complete 
concrete objectification is the only rigkt war af 
expressing emotion in art...... Reliance on a set 
of objects enables him to thread together the wide 
-tange of association.” 
1. A famous Urdu poct of the nineteenth century, 


~ 
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He believes that poetry can communicate before 
it is understood. His poetry appeals to the ear before 
it appeals to the mind. “He exerts that power of his 
auditory imagination both for the beauty of sound and 
for richness of connotation.” He early came under the 
induence of the French Symbolists. Consequently we 
find his poetry rich in symbolism. His favourite sym- 
bal for modern life without belief is rock. 
His images are remarkable for their freshness and 
suggestiveness. . 
When the evening is spread against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table, 

and 
Streets that follow like tedious argument 
Of insidious intent 


To lead you to an overwhelming question, 
and 


The moon has Jost her memory 
A washed-out small-pox cracks her face. 

Like Wordsworth he strove to destroy the 
corvention of a stagnant and specialised poetic diction. 
On2 of his methods of restoring freshness to words is 
cbscurity. The field of sense-data has been consider- 
ably widened. Man has developed a new kind of 
perzeptibility on. account of the hurry of modern life 
anc scientific discoveries. The imagination of the poet 
is cescribed as a wireless imagination. Hence something 
unusual and novel, about the subjects of modern 
poetry and their treatment. The novelty of form is thus 
accaunted for by the novelty of material: One critic 
has remarked : 

_ “Any radical change in poetic form ‘is likely to 

ve the symptom of some very much deeper change 

on society and individual.” , 

I have seen the moment of my greatness 
' flickering 
And I have seen the eternal ‘Footman holding 
.’ My coat and snicker 
- And in short, I was afraid. 
The moments when we are : 
Aware of the damp souls of housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area-gates. 

How expressive, arresting and vital are the phrases 
“eternal Footman” and “damp souls.” . 
So ere others : 


The worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots. 
* * * 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 

He vividly portrays the disintegration and decay 
of tae modern civilization by his skilful use of the 
sordid. Eliot the critic says and Eliot the poet follows 
the dictum : 

“The primary thing for. the poet is not to have 
2 beautiful world with which to deal; it is to be 
able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness; to 
see the boredom and the horror and the glory.” 

That is why his verse is stark and ungarnished, 

At times Eliot’s style becomes reminiscent. He 
docs not fight shy of .making use of association in his 
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poems. So rieh is the English literature in associations 
that one cannot possibly avoid them : ; 


Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song, 
is an echo from Spenser. 
But at my back in a cold blast I hear 
The rattle of the bones and chuckles spread 
from ear to ear, 


is reminiscent of Andrew Marvell’s. 


But at my back TI always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying past 

When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about her room again, alone 

She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 

’ And puts record on the gramophone. 

reminds us of the famous song of Goldsmith in The 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

T. E. Hulme observed, and his observation is a 
locus classicus of criticism : 

“T prophesy that a period of dry hard classical . 
verse is coming,” 
and it is to Eliot’s credit that he hag ushered in this 
period of “dry hard verse.’ 

As regards Eliot’s metrical achievements, the fore- 
most is his rhythms which no one can resist. He has 
created new rhythms and his variations of the iambic 
line are masterly. Some of his other metrical innova- 
tions are syntactical ellipses, internal rhyme, assonances, 
spring rhymes, vowel variations and alliteration, 


Gently dip but not too deep 
* * * 


But sound of water over a rock - 
Where the hermit thrush sings in the pine trees 
‘ Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 

But there is no water. 

George Saintsbury: may dismiss it by calling it “a 
metrical unrest of style” and others may regard it a 
“metrical antinomianism” or “poetic Bolshevism,” 
But it may be said in its defence that it is tremendously 
a new experiment in English versification. 

One the whole, Eliot’s poems are marked by the 
integrity and wholeness of a work of art. To use his 
own words : : 

“The centre of value in a work of art is in the 
work produced, and not in the emotion or thought 
of the poet, that is, not the greatness, the intensity 
of emotion, but the intensity of the artistic process, 
the pressure, so to speak, under which the creation 
takes place that counts.” 


The perfection of form, according to him, is the 
only safeguard against the ravages of time. 

In some of his best poems, medium and materials, 
form and content are indistinguishable and that is the 
challmark of a truly great artistic creation. 

Satire is Eliot’s forte. His satiric poems are per- 
vaded by a spirit of disgust and cynicism, His favourite 
method of satire is self-flagellation. He laughs at the 
foibles and follies, not of others but of kis own. The 
physician first heals himself. 


No, I am rot Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be 
* * * ; 


I grow old, I grow old 
T shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled, 
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I have measured out my life with a coffee-spoon. 
His wit is learned and caustic : 
He laughed like an irresponsible foetus, 

* * * 


One of the low on whom assurance sit 

As a silk hat on a Bradford Millionaire. 

The chief appeal of Eliot’s poetry lies in its 
criticism of modern life. The disillusionment and dis- 
“enchantment which the World War I brought in its 
wake, the emptiness of life, the meaninglessness of the 
universe, the decay of modern civilization and the 
western way of life, the social disintegration and 
economic crises—all these find their beautiful and 
effective expression in his poetry. 2 

Cecil Day Lewis says that it is very much to Myr. 
Eliot’s credit that he detected the death-will in the 
western civilization. At the close of The Waste Land 
occur the prophetic words : 


London bridge is falling down, falling down, 


falling’ down 
* x: * 


Datta, Dayadhavam, Damayata 

Shantih, Shantih, Shantih. 
Again in The Hollow Men 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way ‘the world ends 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 

His vision of the modern civilization is character- 
istically sombre : 

Unreal city . 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London bridge, so many 

» J had not thought death has undone so many. 
Again, 
We are in rats’ alley 

Where the dead men lost their bones, 

Like his own Sweeney he realized “disillusionment 
of a generation and their. own illusion of beimg dis- 
illusioned.” 

He sees the ‘skull beneath the skin’, ‘the anguish 

, of the marrow,’ ‘the ague of the skeleton’ This is & 
_true picture of modern life : = 


This is the dead Jand 
This is cactus land, 
Here the stone images 
Are raised, here they receive 
The supplication of a dead man’s hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star. ; 
7 —The Hollow Men 
Boredom and ennui haunt modern life. ‘Birth, 
copulation and death’ is the sickening burden of the 
Psalm of Life today. We are “shape without form, 
shade without colour, paralysed force, gesture without 
s, motion.” 
We are hollow men 
We are stuffed men 
Leaning together — 
Head-piece filled with straw. ee rs 
The modern women dread children, they have 
“only thirty one teeth and no children.” We have “Jost 
life in living,” “wisdom in knowledge” and “knowledge 
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in information.” Our greatest monuments are ‘the 
asphalt road and thousand lost golf balls.” TLe mode:n 
civilization with its’ gross materialism, its obse. sion 
with sex, its loss of faith in religion, its hyrocriss, its 
“sick hurry and divided aims,” its maddening bore.om, 
comes in for scathing criticism at his hands. 

The basic cause of this social disintegration <3 to 
be sought in the gradual and now complete loss of 
faith in religion. God has been banished o1t of this 
sorry scheme of ‘things. The Godless universe is dri ting 
aimlessly towards the rock-: 

There is no water but the rock ! 

Eliot’s own belated, yet sincere and enthusmstic 
conversion to Roman Catholicism shows what ~ara- 
mount importance he attaches to religion ir life 


Where there is no temple, there is no home. 

Man without God is seed upon the wad droven 
this way and that and finds no place of lodg:ment ard 
germination. 

We are more anxious about the citizensaip of tie 
world than about the citizenship of Heavea. FE io.’s 
ideal is: : 

A chapel for all 
And a job for each 

The cycle of Heaven in twenty centtiri-s 

Brings us farther from God and nearer so Dust. 
His is-a social creed : 


There is no life that is not in communisy 
And no community not lived in praise of God. 


a} 


- His conception of peace is Dantesque : 


Our peace in His will. 

In the end his attitude to war may be noted in 
Little Gidding published recently. He knows the Eitler 
dies hard in man. The law of the jungle is resorted to 
every now and then. Man is perfecting deadlier 
weapons for self-destruction every day, 1.om tomb 
being the Jatest and the most diabolic of al. There is 
no escape, no way out of this ‘death’s dream kingcom,’ 
‘this cactus. land! 

We only live, only suspire, 

Consumed by either fire or fire. 

Any critique of Eliot’s poetry would be ncomolete 
without a few words akout The Waste Land. The 
Waste Land is 9 tremendously startling exp:-rimert. It 
has been differently evaluated. One critic says it is & 
work swinging perilously on the balance cf madness 
and sanity, the product of a mind ready to cmap tnder 
the tension of extreme pain. On the other Land, =. A. 
Richards calls it a ‘social document’ What Elict says 
of James Joyce’s experiment in fiction may, with equal 
truth, be applied to his own technique in “he Facte 
Land : , 

“Tt is simply a way of controlling, ‘o* ordctirg, 
of giving a shape and significance to the immrers¢ 
panorama of futility and anarchy whih is ccn- 
temporary history.” 

Eliot’s achievement in the domain of the poetic 
drama is by no means inconsiderable. His verse drem:3, 
The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral ani Sw eney 
Agonistes, hold out hopes of a bright futuce for the 
poetic drama which has long been out of wogue. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL POSSIBILITIES IN THE MERGUI ISLES 
By PARESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, ma. 


Tse Mergui isles in the Bay of Bengal off the coast 
of Tenasserim Division of South Burma: possibly had 
great importance in the ancient and in the mediaeval 
days like the islands of the Aegean Sea of the 
Mediterranean. We have reasons to believe that these 
islands were used as Marine Stations by the Hindu- 
Buddhistic sailors of ancient India, who maintained a 
brisk trade with the golden realms of the Far-East 
and kept an intimacy with China, Japan,.the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii by braving the hurricanes of the 
‘Taiping’ z.e., the Pacific Ocean? 

The above presumption is based on the following 
grounds: (1) Le May has pointed out with justifica- 
tions that once there existed a trade-route between 
Moulmein and Sawankhalok (North Siam)? If this 
presumption goes true, then the rossibility of the 
existence of a Bilauktaung rqute does not look entirely 
objectionable. The supposed Tenasserim passage might 
have beén utilised by the merchants anchoring their 
vessels in the harbours of the Mergui Archipelago. 

(2) The inscription of Mahanavika Budha Gupta® 
testifies to the regular sea-borne trade which existed 
between India and the Western Coast of the Trans- 

. Gangetic ‘Peninsula in the 5th century A.D. In that 
case the Mergui isles along sith the islands of the 
Andaman, Nicobor and the Coco groups must, have 
been used by the anéient sailors of India as Mooring 
Stations not only in cases of dire need, but also for 
nraintaining a barter-trade with the whats living 
in them. 

(3) I Tsing and Hiuen Tsang refer. " a Hindu 
country named Lang-kiaSu or Kama-Lanka which 








iJ. This was an early designation of the Pacific as found in the 
Chinese Classice, Sep Yiu Jen Yu’s article ‘“‘South Ching Peninsula 
and Taiping Sea: A Study in Geographical Nomenclature,” Journal of 
the Geographical Society of China, April, 1947. 

2. The Buddhist Art of Siam. W. B. Honey, “The Ceramic 
Art of China’ and Japan and the Other Countries of the Far East.” 
3. H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, III, pp. 255, ff. 

J. W. WLaidlay, Note on the Inscriptions from Singapur 
prevince Weilesley. J. A. S. B. XVII, 2, p. 247. 

N. P. Chakravarti, India and Java, Part Y. 

Mahanavika (Great Sea-Captain) Budhagupta went to Malay from 
a place called ‘‘Raktamritika’? which has been identified with present 
Rengamati in the Murshidabad district of Bengal. Some scholars are 
éven inclined to take Hiuen Taang’s (7th century A.D.) ‘“‘Lo-to-mo-chie”’ 
near Karnasuvarna, the capital of Sasanka, as a Chinese abbreviation of 
tho place-name. 


and 
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was situated between Sri Kshetra (Prome) and’ 
Dvaravati (South Siam) This country has been 
identified by Huber, with reasonable justifications, 
with Tenasserim’ Now, if really ancient Tenasserim 
was inhabited by a group of Hindu colonists, who 
formed the kingdom of Lang-Kia-Su or Kama-Lanka, 
we will have to-admit without doubt that the Mergui 
Archipelago in the coastal sea of the country was not 
at all uninhabited by them. 

(4) The early Hindu colonies of P’an P’an, Caiya, 
Nakhon Sithammarat, etc., developed in the narrow 
strip -of peninsular Siam and Malay.’ These colonies 
appear to have been founded and later on populated 
by the Indian emigrants ‘disembarking at the ports of 
Mergui, Kra’ and Takua-Pa. 

For the above grounds, possibly, we may reason~ 
ably attach oan archaeological importance to the 
island-group of Mergui. In these scattered islands. 
traces. of old Hindu-Buddhistic civilisation may be 
found out. The immense political importance of the’ 
Mergui Archipelago was even appreciated by the 
French militarists like Bussy and Suffrein during their 
relentless colonial rivalry with England in the 
18th century. Their activities? seem perfectly in tune 
with the earlier imperialistic traditions of ‘the 
Sumatran Sailendras, whose insular empire extended 
up to the Nicobors. 





4, Po C. Mazumdar, Suvarnadvipa, pp. 70 ff. 


5. Bulletin de UEcole Francaise d’ Extreme Orient (Vol. IVs 
Hanoi), p. 475. Pelliot also prefers to locate it in Tenasserim (ibid, 
pp. 406-8). The name ‘Lanka,’ which was originally the island- 
dominion of demon king Ravana of the Ramayana, may suggest an’ 
insular topography of the region. In that case Lang-kia-Suy should be 
better searched in the island of the Andaman Sea, 

6. KR. C. Mazumdar, Ibid. Le May, Buddhist Art of Siam. 
Salmony, The Sculptures of Siam. : 

7. It has been identified with Ptolemy's 
Takkola. See McCrindle, Ptolemy. 

Le May, Ibid : he thinks that, once there was a maritime traffic 
between Kanchi and Mergui in the days of the Pallavas particularly 
during the reign of Narasimhavarman, 


8 D. G. E. Hall, Europe and Burma, pp. 73, 81. 

9 NK. Shastri, Cholas, pp. 254-5, The Tanjore Inscription of 
Rajendra Chola dated in his 19th regnal year (A.D. 1030-81), South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ul, pp. 105 . Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
IX, pp. 231-32, : a 
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STATE LANGUAGE 
48x RAJSHEKHAR BOSE 


Tues is now no more any doubt (Hat either Hindi or 
Hindusthani will become the State language of India. 
Bengali is the richest among Indian languages and is 
therefore eminently fit to be made the State language 
-—this argument has left. everybody except Bengalis cold. 
The proposal that several principal Indian languages 
should become the State language, Bengali having. a 
place among them, has not found any better reception 
either. Advocates of Bengali have now grown in- 
different. This is not a wise attitude. Whatever may 
become the State language we cannot refuse to learn 
it except at grave risk to asic and to our future 
generations. It should be -everybody’s earnest endea- 
vour to see that the State language comes to be such 
as to be suitable, as far as possible, for the whole of 
‘India. ' 
Some say: What is the harm in retention -f 
English? We have long cultivated this language, it 
is through this language that we have carried 00 
administrative work and if we are to maintain contact 
with the world, we cannot do’ without it. We must 
learn two languages—our mother-tongue and English. 
Why add further to the burden? If Hindi or Hindus- 
thani is made the State language, it will be showing 
partiality to the Hindi-speaking people who will gain 
an undue. advantage in every sphere. 

Lovers of Hindi say: Those who have to main- 
tain contact with the world will’ surely learn English, 
but the majority of the people are under no such 
necessity. English is an entirely foreign language. The 
people of the country have no natural connexion with 
it. Why should the public be forced to learn a difficult 
foreign language merely for administrative + purposes? 
Hindi or some form of it is the language spoken in a 
very large part of Northern and Central India, it is 
the language which is understood by the majority of 
Indians. Democracy therefore requires that in spite of 
some disadvantages, Indians speaking other languages 
should adopt Hindi as the State language. . 

Hindi has a rival in Urdu. Fundamentally both 
Hindi and Urdu are but different forms of one and the 
same language. They have both a closely similar 
syntax. But Hindi contains a large proportion of 
Sanskrit words and is written in Devanagari script, 
while in Urdu, Persian-Arabic words predominate and 
the script is Persian. The majority of Muslims in 
India are accustomed to Urdu, it is also the mother- 
tongue of some Hindus in the United Province and 
East Punjab. Many Brahmans even read their gayatri 
in Persian character. As a sort of a compromise between 
Hindi in which Sanskritic words predominate and 
Urdu which has a large admixtufe of Persian 
Arabic words, Mahatma Gandhi had proposed to make 
Hindusthani the State language of India. This Hin- 
dusthani should be simple and easily understandable 
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and might be written in both Devanagari and Persian 
script and should contain current Sanssrit and, 
Persian-Arabie words, without being partial ro ans of 
them. Pandit Nehru and many of the leades of the 
Congress have accepted Gandhiji’s suggestions, but all 
of them could not see eye to eye with the Mahazma 
in this matter. Even while Gandhiji was alive, Hindi 
was adopted as the State Janguage in the Urited 


“Province where it is being pushed throtgh cui:e 


enthusiastically. 

For some years past many Hindi writers rave een 
trying to-avoid as far as possible Persian-Arsbic words 
in their writings. As a result Hindi literattre is get- 
ting richer in Sanskrit words and becoming somewhat 
unintelligible to Urdu-speaking people.-Permaps .t is 
this sort of Hindi containing. a very large percertage 
of.Sanskrit terms which has been recently denov.nced 
by Pandit Nehru as unnecessarily ornamenta. and arti- 
ficial. He has stated that a State language canuct be 
built up by artificial means, it forms itself in a pro- 
cess of natural evolution. This opinion is not proof 
against argument. If things be left to nataral evolu- 
tion, an absurd language like pidgin English may some 
to develop itself after a long time. Such a lanzzage 
will not be capable of expressing all shades of thought 
and meaning. It will not be at all suitable as a State 
language. The development of a State I:nguage re- 
quires careful planning, just like industrial deelop- 
ment. Then alone it would be possible to displace 
English language from the field gradually. The rcins 
of administration have come into our hands even be- 
fore a State language was developed. We went 2 
State language urgently. A well-thought-out plan 
which will lead our State language along the >roper 
channel is therefore necessary. Of course, tris language 
will in time follow its natural course of cevelo’-ment, 
but at the very start it will not do simply to say that 
the State language will be built up with Hindrstuani 
or Hindi as its foundation. Definite direction, will 
have to be given as to what sort of Hind. or Eindus- 
thani it should be. 

It is a matter of regret that those wko are carry- 
ing on propaganda in favour of Hindusshani appear 
to take ‘a narrow view of things. They caly tiink of 
the Hindi-Urdu-speaking people of Northern am] Cen- 
tral India. They do not take into consiceratim how 
it will affect people speaking other languges. Pcople 
of South India find it difficult to understcnd érer the 
little, Hindi and Urdu which is intelligitle to pcople 
of Bengal, Assam and Orissa. It will aot tlerefore 
do to say that the State language should be simple 
and understandable. Means must at the very begin- 
ning be found so that the State languag= mignat offer 
the least possible difficulty to the people <li over India. 

Perhaps Pandit Nehru has realised that scme sort 
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of plan is necessary. In a recent speech he has 
ecknowledged the predominant position of Sanskritic 
words. He has suggested that in the initiel stage & 
vocabulary should be built up for the State language. 
The compilation of such a vocabulary may be under- 
taken under the aegis of the Central Government. It 
will not however do to compile words which may be 
“understandable to the people of Northern and Central 
India only. What is wanted is the greatest common 
measure of all important Indian languages. Many 
English words have a currency all over India. If how- 
ever English ceases to be the State language it will 
“not be possible to retain all the English words now 
current, Only some of them may be retained. What 
about other words? It can undoubtedly be 
said that barring English words, most of the terms 
common all over India are Sanskrit and only a small 
proportion are Arabic, Persian, etc. It is probably on 
- the basis of such a supposition that our farsighted 
Governor, Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, has repeatedly 
emphasized that Sanskrit should be a predominant 
element in our State language. i 

A State language should be the vehicle of all sorts 
of political thoughts and views. It is wrong to expect 
that ordinary people would be able to master such 4 
language without effort. Hindi and Hindusthani of the 
market-place cannot be impressed into the service of 
the State with any prospect of success and satisfaction. 
We have tc toil hard for learning the English language. 
With far less labour we shall be able to pick up a 
State language in which Sanskritic words predominate. 
Ii no favour whatever is shown to the Dravidian 
languages Eke Tamil, Telugu, etc, why should Urdu 
have any sdecial concession? Urdu will remain the 
language of certain communities and their culture just 
as Bengali will remain the language of the people of 
Bengal. In the interest of the whole of India every- 
body should make some sacrifice and accept a State 
Janguage which offers the minimum of obstacle to the 
maximum number of people. By whatever name the 
State language may be called, if it is based on Hindi 
and contains a large number of Sanskrit and some 
Persian-Arabie and English words, then alone will it 
be acceptable to the whole of India. If the grammati- 
eal complexities of Hindi (eg, gender of verbs) 
gradually disappear in course of time, our State lan- 
guage will become even easier. 

There was a time when Sanskrit was the literary 
language of the whole of India and it was through 
the medium of this language that exchange of thought 
took place everywhere. It is not practicable to rein- 
state Sanskrit in‘its former position. If, however, the 
new State language contains a large proportion of 
Sanskrit terms, it will constitute an easy and natural 
link between the different provinces. Some of my 
Madrasi, Marathi, Punjabi and U.P. friends read Ben- 
gali books and newspapers. They all say that the more 


“a Bengali writing contains Sanskritic terms, the easier . 


they fnd it to understand. 
Resently some translations of the Draft Consti- 
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tution of India have been published. Below I givé 
the Preamble of the original English draft and two 
samples of translations, 


Drarr Constitution of Inpra 
Preamble : 
We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved 
to coastitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Re- 
public and to secure to all its citizens: 
Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship ; 
‘ Equality of status and 
promote among them all 
Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual 
and tke unity of the Nation; 
In our Constituent Assembly this . . . day of 
May, 2948 A.D., do hereby adopt, enact and give ~ to 
ourselves this constitution. 


The following is the MHindusthani translation of 
the Preamble made by Dr. Yadu Vanshi and Dr, 
Suryakant under Sri Sundar Lal’s directions:— 


fica Braet welar 


aya 

au feeb aia, anise a fas se, fe 
farael eater sacra Mans aaa aia ee sak aa 
alate: :— 

SITS, Suis ate UTS eaaTH FAS ; 

fran waa, sat suet at, aaa, aa ik 
garda Bt atrial at; 

AUTATS ATT AT aTATH staat fas ; 

afte sq Tat WFAA sa, fas |x eget 
al aa Ne WER) VET aa we, oT fra at 
NAS SUI ---a@al ga faaraat age wa z, 
3a Sida segue ot ga egal faa aaa 


The following is the Hindi translation made by 
Dr, Ragku Vira and some others under the direction 
of Sri G. S. Gupta, Speaker of the. Legislative Assem- 
bly, C.P. and Berar. 


aaa aaa ore 


TEATTAT 
A, UAH AT, AAS! US Ae aa wwe 
TARAS HIST Prato SUA Gat Tah BACT Hargis] -— 
=a, aalfas, nfs tt usafas ; @ara, 
frarat, afreafrat, feat, aaat ete srraatat ; 
ana, feats at att erraat, 1c BTR, 
aa Ta Bat 


of opportunity; and to 
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ayer, fad safest afer elk age WET 
“afafaa a) 
qa BA, 
% 2g, acegdsa, ant sq dfauia-audt ons 
| ORVG-++---AF ave Fo, a aah a ga dauast 
aie ad g, afafaad (gaz) a ey BIB, iz 
OTT SNTST SGOT aa F 


—0: 
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I leave it to the reader to judge which of -hcse 
two translations is comparatively easier for Bengalis 
and other non-Hindi speaking people to under.ta.d. 
The selection of Hindi or Hindusthani words ma>~ rot 
be above criticism, the translators have admitt:d it, 
but from these two samples one is able to form & 
fairly correct impression of what our ‘State language 
will be like, should Hindusthani or Hindi get the posi- 
tion of honour in the contest now raging. 





INDIA AND (BRITISH) “COMMONWEALTH” 
By SURESH CHANDRA DEB 


A confrence of “Commonwealth” Prime Ministers has 
been. holding its sittings at London since the 21st April, 
1949, The Indian Union’s Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has been invited to it, and he has 
joined it. Since this news was broadcast there have 
been speculations with regard to the purposes of this 
conference ; it has been said that the question of 
India’s relation with this Commonwealth will be occu- 
pying a most prominent place in the discussion ; the 
British Prime Minister in announcing the date of the 
conference to the House of Commons, said that 
“constitutional” consultations that were left over from 
the last October conference of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers will be taken up for a move towards 
a final decision. 

Mr. Attlee did not use the word “final.” But the 
British Government must have been moved to anti- 
cipate the prospect of an “independent sovereign 
Republic” which India’s Constituent Assembly has 
declared to. be the form of the State structure of India, 
true to the “Objective Resolution” passed on the 
2ist January, 1949. As and when India implements this 
resolution some time during the next few months at 
the conclusion of the Constituent Assembly’s work, the 
British Government will be faced with the problem of 
forging a new relationship with India more confusing 
and complex than what Hire has confronted them 
with, . 

Panpir Neurv’s VAGUENESS 


Since October, 1948, the Prime Minister, of the 
Indian Union has heen subjected to intensive cross- 
examination in the Central Assembly to- declare the 
mind of his Government -as it has . been moving 
towards the fateful decision envisaged in the’ “Objectives 
Resolution.” But Pandit Nehru has tefused to satisfy. 
this curiosity and has been holding forth “in vague and 
general terms. At the- Jaipur -session of -the -Indian 


National Congress he seemed to get into tke ream of 
ultimate realities, broadly suggesting that ther was 
really no freedom in human relations, that all cf us 


were bound together by a natural piety of inter- 
dependence ; he spoke of the impossibility under 
modern world conditions of living in “isoletion” that 


even the two greatest world Powers of mid-20th century 
—the United States and the Soviet Union—are not 
really “independent”; they have been forming B:ocs 
of their own with other kindred States thus limiting 
their own “uncharted freedom.” 

Pandit Nehru’s speeches in the Centre] Assembly 
in elaborating the “foreign policy” followzd by him, 
specially in relation to Britain, has clways been 
“general.” Even as late as March 23 last in addressing 
the annual dinner meeting of the Indian’ Counc] o° 
World Affairs, he felt himself unable .o be more 
“precise.” India was “an ancient country,” nev r-the- 


‘less “in the present context of foreign poli-ics ske wa. 
& young country.” Therefore, she has been “gradually 


developing” her foreign policy, and there wes “no 
reason why we should rush in and define end limit i- 
all over the place.” 


Swaras—Its Contents 


The reticence is understandable. I thiak, hcweve:, 
that it. is to be traceable to the refusal of _Ccngress 
leadership. to clearly define the contents of Swarcj 
during its.whole career of political struggie anc sirife 
against- British imperialism. The generaticns that had 
preceded the founders of the Indian Natioaal C: ngress 
also spoke of freedom and. independence rithout 
caring to define these words in terms of Ftate und its 
functions. The outburst of” 1857 held the nirror to tke 
innermost feelings and sentiments of the >eople.”° The 
répression that followed appeared to have ‘advisad-a 
certain amount of effusive “loyalty” on she part of 
our leaders. ‘And it was not until 1905 co:ncidezt with 
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the .anti-Partition and Swadeshi Movement in. Bengal 
that the people picked up courage again to give 
expression io their natural feeling for Swaraj. 


Free From. Brrtise Contron 

I still recall the shock of surprise with which the 
people received the declaration made in Bande Mataram, 
the English language daily of those glorious days, that 
India -wanted “absolute autonomy free from British 
control.” The article from which these words are 
quoted appeared as the “first article” of September 6, 
1906, written by the editor Bepin Chandra Pal 


Seur-Governmenr as in Unrtm Kincpom 
oR COLONIES 
In December 27-29, 1906, Dadabhai Naoraji as 
President of the Calcutta Congress gave us the more 
definite ideal of “Swaraj—self-government as in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.” This word symbol- 
ized the highest ideal of self-rule in India, individual 


and national. Since then it has become the current coin, 


in aur political country’s ideas; Lokamanya Balwant 
Gangadhar Tilak gave the battle-cry when he declared 
in 1917, “Swaraj is my birth-right and we must have 
it? 

These declarations, did not, however, indicate in 
concrete terms the relation that should subsist between 
India and Britain. The bureaucracy challenged in a 
court of law the use of the word Swaraj to describe 
the objective of India’s political strivings. In the 
Calcutta High Court, Mr. Justice Sarada Charan 
Mitter gave judgment in favour of the accused by 
saying that ‘Swaraj’ did not mean dissociation from 
Britain; Mr. Justice Fletcher concurring. 


Comptets SELF-GovERNMENT 


When the Bande Mataram came under Aurobindo 
Ghosh’s control, in his inspired writings he maintained 
the same attitude of unyielding: pursuit of the Swaraj 
ideal. In a series of articles entitled “Passive - Resist- 
ance,” he declared that the New School of Indian 
politics as contrasted with the Old School represented 
by Pherozeshah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Surendra Nath SBanerjea, Krishnaswami Iyer—the 
“Moderates” as they were popularly known, the new 
school could “not pitch” their ideal “one inch lower 
than absolute Swaraj—Self-government as it -exists in 
the United Kingdom.” In his last “political testament” 
written in July, 1909, on the eve of his retirement to 
Pondicherry, Aurobindo Ghose suggested the substitu- 
tion of.the words “self-government on colonia] ‘lines” 
as in the Congress resolution by the words—“full and 
complete self-government.” 


“SUBSTANCE” 
When Gandhiji emerged 


all-India awakening (1919-21) he was called upon 
to define the word Swaraj ; 3} he spoke of “the 


‘into the leadership of - 
the Indian National Congress on the crest of the. 
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substance of independence” in which was implicit his, 
socio-economic ideals of human relationship ; latterly 
he spoke of “Panchayat Raj,” of “Kisan-Majdoor Raj.” 
During the hey-day of the Non-co-operation Move- 
ment, the topic became a subject of wide controversy. 
Congress leadership was not explicit. It was an 
Englishman, Charles Andrews, who among all English 
sympathisers with India’s political aspirations, plumped 
for complete dissociation from Britain. And Ramananda 
Chatterjee in his Notes of February, 1921, in The 
Modern Review clearly reflected the mind of the 
people when he said : 
“An Indo-British Commonwealth in which India 
is to be only an equal partner with England or 
New Zealand must mean injustice to India . . . 


Indiz can hope to wield her just influence in the 
world only by being independent.” 


Feperation Vs. Isouaten INDEPENDENCE 


Deshbandhu C. R. Das in his speech as Presi-’ 
dent of the Bengal Provincial conference held at 
Faridpur, (1925), the last he made, declared that 
he regarded “Federation” as “a higher synthesis 
than isolated independence” almost echoing the words 
of Bepin Chandra Pal who since 1910 had been up- 
holding the ideal of an “Indo-British Federation” 
wherein India in course of time will come to be the 
dominant partner by reason of her resources and her 
traditions in the world of thought. The 1929 Congress 
held at Lahore with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as 
President passed the Swaraj resolution repudiating the 
‘Dominion Status” idea, but leaving the problem of 
Indo-British State relation undefined. 


Netasrs “Reap SELE-DETERMINATION” . 

Of all the leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
Subhas Chandra Bose has been known as the most 
cut-spoken in upholding the ideal of “absolute auto- 
nomy free from British control”; he often declared 
that India should follow the example of Hire. Mr. Kali 
Charan Ghosh, an intimate friend of his, has in an 
article in the “Netaji” number of the Nation, quoted 
the following to indicate Netaji’s ideas on the 
problem : 


“We are fighting Great Britain and want the 
fullest liberty to determine our future relations with 
her. But once we have real  self-deter mination, 
there is no reason why we should not enter into the 
most cordial relations with the British people . . 
through a treaty of alliance voluntarily entered into 
by both parties.” 


Inpia AND NeEvTRALITY 


The story related above of the evolution of 
India’s id2as with regard to Indo-British relations 
reached @ certain stage on August 15, 1947, The time 
has come to Isy these out in unequivocal terms, keep- 
ing in view the resolution of January 21, 1947. We_ 
are being required to- weigh considerations other than 
those dictated by sentiment. And in weighing these we 
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have to take note of the conflicting ideologies and” 
practices that divide the world today represented by 
the Atlantic Pact countries and the Soviet Union. The 
United States of America is the leader of the one Power 
Bloc, the Soviet Union of the other. And late or soon 
we will have to make a choice between these two. We 
know that India’s Prime Minister has been thinking 
aloud of a position of neutrality. That can depend on 
two factors. One, that India will be able to organize 
her forces and resources independent of the help and 
co-operation of both these Power Blocs; the other is 
that both these Power-Blocs will, for reasons of their 
own allow India to stay neutral as they have been 
doing in the case of Sweden and Switzerland. But this 


is a possibility that does not depend only on us to. 


stabilize. - 
Power Biocs anp Inp1a 
We have to take the world as it is where compet~ 
ing Power Bloes expect that India will align herself 
with either of them, The reasons why of this expecta- 
tion have been explained by publicists in the Anglo- 
Saxon world with a frankness in elaboration that is 


admirable, while those of the Soviet Union have been | 


content to direct attacks on India on her supposed 
intentions working out the logic of her capitalist 
economy and drawing material sustenance from the 
Anglo-Saxon Bloc. Therefore, have we been left no 
choice but to discuss what the Anglo-Saxon world 
expect of us. 


THE Reau Issves 


The real issue or issues that will engage the 
attention of the forth-coming conference will be pro- 
blems precipated by the failure of the United Nations 
Organization to build up world peace. India’s position 
in the (British) Commonwealth will be a side issue to 
the main discussion. And I cannot do better than 
indicate its nature, as it is envisaged by the Anglo- 
American publicists on what are called geo-political 
‘ considerations. The Bombay Chronicle published an 
appreciation of these as cabled by its London corres- 
pondent on March 15, 1949 Here it is: 

“Mr, Walter Lippmann, America’s well-known 
columnist, writing in the Herald Tribune today 
says that United States and Britain should not 
proceed to establish a military policy in the Middle 
East without consulting India. India’s man-power 
and material resources, her interests and influence 
must be recognised. According to him without 
Indian support, the British position might have 
been untenable in the last war. In another war the 
American-British position, because of their weak 
man-power strength, would be even worse. 

és Lippmann quotes Pandit Nehru as saying last 
week that India is centrally located and nothing 
can happen in this part of the world without India 
in it, and says that it is not a boast but underlines 
the policy of the largest and most influential State 
in. Asia, which though it suppresses cémmunists yet 
declares that it will not join any power or group. 

. Mr. Lippmann suggests that America should 

make sure that the British policy in the Middle 


East is properly. renovated and adjusted to the 
new conditions, as eventually she will have tc carry 
out the policy in partnership with Indic.” 


“PowrrR Vacuum” in ASIA 

This is not, however, the end of the story, the 
end of the chapter of résponsibilities that Incia is 
expected to take up now that she is free. Eer pesition 
at the apex of the perimeter of the Indian Ocean has 
made these inescapable. I have read what mnon--ad:an 
students of affairs have been anticipating from India’s 
new status in the comity of modern natioas. Ore of 
them, Major-General J. R. Hartwell, writng ic the 
Double. Number (August-September, 194%) cf the 
Eastern World (London) speaks of the “lard mass of 
India” the use of which had enabled Britain to exzre:se 
“control” over the Middle East and the Far Ea.. tor 
about a century and a half. This British stracegist is of 
opinion that the withdrawal of British power from 
India has created a “power-vacuum” thus pzecipi ating 
conditions of “Balkanization” that has nade “tre 
intervention of a major Power absolutely cerain’ And 
as India cannot in the near future be exsected +o 
develop into a major Power, she may be “liminsted” 
as an “active factor” in the attempt to re-2stab‘ish a 
balance of power in this region of Asia. 

This interpretation of events and Walter Lipp- 
mann’s exhortation indicate for us the line of 
responsibility that mid-20th century developments Aave 
put on our country. And as India is a “young country” 
in the context of post-world-war alignment of forces, 
of power politics, it is but natural that the Gavernment 
of the Indian Union should be wary in tueir c eps, 
should try to keep step with “the devil” shat ~hey 
knew and not venture on the yet uncharted sea. 
Things might have been different if China had fulfilled 
the hopes of a great Power role, if India had been one 
whole, and if “Pakistan” had not maintained her 
congential malice and jealousy. 


Eme’s EXAMPLE 


As it is, the Nehru Government appear tu be con- 
fused, they appear to be following the policy indiccted 
by De Valera when in 1945 he quoted De Maistre that 
“in all systems there are relationships which is.is wiser 
to leave undefined.” Two years later De Valera is 
found to be more explicit : “We are associatzs of the 
States of the Commonwealth . . ._if they regard the 
existence of the King as a necessary link, if tLey thin‘: 
that it is the bond they have, we have not got <nat 
bond.” In this attitude towards this link, Hire sna 
India have a common mind. So far as one cen uncer- 
stand matters now that Hire has abolished ‘the obfiza- 
tions of the External Relations Act (1936) shat had 


been authorising the King of Great Britain tc accrzdis 


diplomatic representatives and sign agreem=nts on — 
behalf of the Irish Government when so advised by 
the “Executive Council” at Dublin, the question ra:sec 
by the London Economist: “If the Crown znd the 
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common citizenship go, exactly what is left of the 
Conmmonwealth ?”’—has yet to be answered. An 
“Empire” statesman,  Field-Marshall Jan Smuts, 
has pressed forward the same objection. Perhaps, the 
answer will be framed by the forthcoming conference. 


InpIA AND THE Democracies 


Eut behind all this loom the larger problem: the 
diviston. of the world into Blocs inside the United 
Naticns Organizations, from which Germany and Japan 
are absent today, keeps the chances of stable- world 
peace hanging. The United States is acknowledged the 
leader af the one Bloc ; the Soviet Union of the other. 
This reproduces the conditions that prevailed in .1939. 


There is no neutral Power which by the weight of its - 


organized power can stand between these two poten- 
tially warring groups. And in the conflict of ideologies 
and >ractices “India cannot be neutral if she is to be 
true to herself,” whatever these words may mean. 
The= words are quoted from “the first Mary Keatinge 
Dat Memorial Lecture” delivered on November 11, 
1948, at the Columbia University in the City of New 
York. The lecture has been provided for a by a fund 
estatlished by Dr. Tarak Nath Das. The lecturer was 
Robart. Livingston Schuyler, Governeur Morris Pro- 
fessx af History in the Columbia University. He has 
laid it down: “She (India) must take her stand with 
the democracies—the British Commonwealth and the 
United States.” And, “those who are not for democracy 
are agzinst it.” 


ComMMON WEALTH CoMMITMENTS 


When leaders of thought start to talk in bellicose 
terms, is it any wonder that the talk of a “World War 
IIT’ should be flaunted before a disorganised world with 
suct crudity! Is the conference of Dominion Prime 
Miisters of the (British) Commonwealth a prepara- 
tion far this catastrophe ? For, Commonwealth relation 
posiulstes “a willingness to undertake defensive com- 
miiments in accordance with a policy worked out by 
and for tke whole Commonwealth,” to quote the 
Lerdion Economist. Today, is the line between defence 
and offence distinct? These considerations must be 
discussed- in all their bearings. Are our leaders doing 
it, and in the process educating their people in the 
dutzes and responsibilities of a free State ? 

I have tried to bring out the various factors that 
have been influencing India in her international rela- 
tions. The anxiety of the British Dominions in the Indian 
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and the Pacifie Oceans areas to have India under- 
write their white race policy makes no appeal to us. 
For this alone India should be out of their picture. The 
commitments at which the London Economist hinted 
ties our hands in a world that is divided into two 
Blocs of potential war-makers. Indian statesmanship 
should be able to exploit the advantage that Nature 
has endowed her with. She should assert her right to 
neutrality ; and if she could speak the language in the 
right timber, with the needed emphasis, the two Power 
Blocs will understand. The world will recognize that 
India is serious and earnest, even the U.S.A. professor, 
who reflects the short-sighted section of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. The demard to be free from “entangle- 
ments”—a, word familiar to American ears—will be 
respected, we have no doubt with as much grace as 
the “Holy Alliance” had been during the post- 
Napoleon era. The will of the Indian people should be 
organizationally brought to bear on the choice to be 
made in this behalf. As it is, they appear to be listless, 
taking hardly any interest in the matter which may 
mortgage their future to a course, of ‘action which is 
fraught with danger to their particular interests. 


Waen THE Monroe Docrrine was DrciaREp 


What we are being pressed to do by the prota- 
gonists of British Commonwealth is a definite under- 
taking with its explicit and implied commitments, And 
from a survey of the possibilities of the situation, we 
are emboldened to say that a declaration on the part 
of India to stay neutral without any mental or 
ideological reservation will have the same effect as the 
Monroe Doctrine (1823). The United States was a 
weak State when her President made the declaration. 
Britain’s the then Foreign Secretary, George Canning, 
might have blessed it. Today, the declaration of India’s 
neutrality might lack any such patronage. But the 
justice of the step taken, the courage shown in making 
it in face of pressure from the two Blocs, will enlist 


on its side, we have no doubt, the majority feeling - 


of the world. It will put India at the head of the 
peace-loving peoples, a position Which her traditions 
of maitreyt, love for all created things, entitle her to 
and which Gandhiji lived and worked to’ recreate 
amongst us. We have a certain feeling that such a 
declaration will break: the spell that grips the world 
today in two Power Blocs competition, enlist the 
support of all lovers of peace in every part of the 
civilized world and recall to sanity the backers of 
crude power-politics. 


aS 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN INDIA 
By Ds, SONYA RUTH DAS 


~ 


awcuine and fiterature are still among important 
factors of reviving social life. They not only bring 
about social unity and solidarity, but are also helpful 
to social regeneration. The Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, India’s greatest epics, contributed more 
,than any other single factor to the integration of the 
Hindu population into one cultural unit from the 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya Mountains, It was the 
literature. of the Navaratnas (nine jewels) which 
brought about the “Golden Age” in ancient India. 
Likewise it was the writings of Rammohun Roy which 
paved the way to the Renaissance movement by the 
middle of the 19th Century, and those of Rabindranath 
Tagore which made the greatest contribution to the 
tise of Indian nationalism during the first quarter of 
the 20th Century. 

Not less important is the function of a language 
in social evolution. Language and literature go hand 
in hand; and Sanscrit was both the producer and the 
product of Hindu thought. Like Greek and Latin, 
Sanserit is no longer a living language, but it still 
serves, and will continue to serve, as the source of 
India’s new literature and languages. Over three-fourths 
of Indian population even today speak languages 
which are the offspring of Sanscrit, and the remaining 
one-fourth speak’ a variety of languages mostly of 
Dravidian origins. An important problem of indepen- 
dent India is the choice of national and international 
languages. - 


Provincia, LanGuaces 

Since the Middle Ages, there have grown in India 
a number of modern Janguages* of which the most 
important are Hindi, Bengali, Bihari, Punjabi, and 
Marathi, arising from Sanscrit in the north; and 
Telugu, Tamil and Kanarese arising from Dravidian 
languages in the south. All these modern languages 
have made considerable progress since the beginning 
of the 19th Century under the influence of the Renais- 
sance and other social movements and they have 
already established their claims upon their literary 
values, The choice of these languages as media of 
higher education and for the transaction of the func- 
tions of the State and other public and private affairs 
will certainly help in their further development. 

In choosing a provincial language, India must take 
several points into consideration, such as the number 
of persons speaking it, its literary quality and basic 
connection with Sanscrit in the north and a Dravidian 
language in the south. Such connection will be helpful 
rot only to maintaining the continuity of old cultural 
heritage, also to supplying suitable vocabulary and 
literary quality. Nothing can hinder the mora] and 
intellectual growth of a people so much as a language 





* Important modern languages and the number %f persons speaking 
them (in millions and in brackets, as reported in 1931) were as 
follows : Hindi (78), Bengali (53), Telugu (26), Bihari (26), 
Punjabi (23), Marathi (20), Tamil (20), Rajasthani (13), Kanarese 
(11), Oriya (11), Gujerati (10), Malayalam (9), and Sindhi (4). 


deficient in vocabulary and icmalahe: In divicing 
India into different provincial goveramen.s on 
linguistic basis, the quality of a language showd also 
be taken into consideration. 


NationaL Lancuaca 

In addition to the vernacular or provincicl lat- 
guage in each State, or group of States, tnere should 
also be a national language for the whola of India. 
During the past two centuries Eaglish usec to 3e ihe 
medium of higher education and for official busin2ss. 
But a language which had no root in tie n.tional 
culture and no affinity with any of the [ndian lin- 
guages, could not become a national larguag, und 
even after two centuries of British rule, only abut 
3.6 million, ¢.e., less than one per cent, can read cnd 
write English today. A national language mu:t be 
understood, spoken, and written by the majoriy of 
the people. 

An essential condition of a national Iangu_ge in 
India would be its basic relationship with Sauscrit, 
which was the language of the early Ary.ng and in 
which were writteri most of the famous works of Hirdu 
cultural achievement, Like Greek and Latm, Senscrit 
was. the classical language of the Ind>-Eurmpean 
family and was the earliest and perhaps richest 
language. Panini, the Sanscrit grammarian, s regarded 
as the greatest genius in his field. Both from the 
literary and linguistic points.of view Sanscri should be 
regarded as the basic source.of India’s new national 
language. 


Of India’s modern languages the most important 
are Hindi and Bengali, which were spoken respeccively 
by 78 million and 53 million persons in -931. From 
the literary point of view, Bengali is the richest modern 
language in India, because of the contribuzions made 
to it by Rabindranath Tagore, one of tle greatest 
literary geniuses of modern times, but since Hindi is 
spoken by the largest number of the population and 
is understood by a still larger number, it shouid be 
the national Janguage of India. Moreover Hindi is 
much more closely related to Sanscrit then Bengali 
and is also written in the same script as S:nscris, By 
adopting it as the national language, the Indian 
Constituent Assembly has done the only logical thing 
to do. 

The importance of a common Janguége to the 
development and consolidation of national 3fe cannot 
be minimized ‘in India : First of all, it woulc faciitate 
the exchange of thoughts and ideas amonr different 
individuals and groups and bring them close: together 
into one national whole. In the second place, it would 
economize both ‘time and money by avoitling tle 
translation of all the transactions of the Ccntral 
Government as well as of private affairs o7 national 
importance into a dozen or more provincial languages. 
But under the actual conditions of India, provincil 
languages must remain for all provincial and local 
purposes and the work of the national langucge would 
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be to take ovet 48 matty functions of the provincial 
government as possible. The learning of two languages 
would scarcely be a difficult task if they are taught 
together from childhood. 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

in addition to provincial and national languages, 
India should also have an international language, for 
which English would be the logical and appropriate 
choizé. English has become an international language 
and has also served in India ag a common language 
for about two centuries. As in some European coun- 
tries, such as Switzerland and Holland, Indian students 
would not find it difficult to learn two or three 
languages, especially as they may not be expected to 
begin the study of the English language until they 
enter high school, when they might have already 
completed the mastery of the provincial and even the 
natzonal language. 

As an international language, English would be 
helzful to India in several respects: First, it would 
facilitate the active participation by India in all inter- 
national organizations which had been increasing both 
in yariety and volume since World War I. Secondly, it 
would be of extreme help to India’in her intellectual 
pursuit, such as research and experiment, text and 
reference books for higher studies, and education of 
Indian students in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. And thirdly, it would also facilitate industrial 
and commercial relations between India and the 
English-speaking nations, including the employment of 
American technologists and experts in India. Finally, 
it would be helpful to studies and travels by Indians 
. in, different countries, especially in the United States, 
Canada and British Empire. 

: Lincva Franca 

What would be the Kngua franca of India is slso 
an important question. During Moghul rule, Persian 
was the State language and also lingua franca of India, 
and with the establishment of British rule, English 
became likewise both the State language and lingua 
franca in India. The Government of the Indian Union 
has already. accepted Hindi as its national language, 
wk:ch will eventually also be Lingua franca of India. 
In the meantime, English will serve as a lingua franca 


anc if it is retained as an international language, as ~ 


proposed in these pages, English will also become a 
lingua franca for Indians in India and also for the 
outside world. , 

The need of a kingua franca for the use by the 
pecple still "remains a problem and two languages, 
i.e, Urdu and Hindustani, have established their claims 
anc. count about 150 million people as speaking them. 
Urdu, a mixture of Hindi with Arabie and Persian 
languages, has already become an important language 
in India and the national language in Pakistan. A 
more popular lingua franca in India today is, however, 
Hindustani, which itself is a mixture of Hindi and 
Uriu, and has become a favourite language in India 
since 1930. During World War II, the necessity of 
teeching a common language to 2.5 million Indian 
soldiers led the British Government to use Latin 
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script for Hindustani and this romanized Hindustani 
may play an important role in India’s lingua franca, 
Rise or New Literature* 

While language is the form, literature is the spirit 
of the expression of human thoughts and emotions. 
Literature deals especially with those attributes of 
human nature which transcend time and space and 
which are universal and eternal. Unlike science, which” 
makes objective and analytical studies of social 
phenomena and draws general laws and _ principles, 
literature makes subjective and psychological studies 
of human nature and often creates new characters, in 
which are delineated, scattered and obscure but 
nevertheless permanent human -traits and in which 
men and women often recognise themselves as i0 
Hamlet, Faust, Macbeth, and Sakuntala. Literature 
makes an important contribution to the cultural 
development of a people. 

India has already achieved her fame in her 
classical literature. While the Vedas, compiled about 
1000 B.C. still remains the earliest literary work in the 
Indo-European languages, other works in Sanscrit such 
as Epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and 
the drama of Sakuntala are also in the highest rank 
of world literature. Modern languages of India have 
already achieved literary equality, especially in Bengal 
where Madhusudan Dutt and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee laid the foundation of modern literature, 
and Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel Prize winner, 
built the architecture of modern Indian literature. 

With the attainment of national independence 
and the advent of a new epoch, India is in urgent 
need of developing a new type of literature with 2 
view to creating ideals for the development of new 
types of men and women in modern India. Of these 
objectives the most important may be the following : 

First, the evaluation and description of India’s 
greatest men and women in modern times of whom 
Rammohun Roy, Tagore, and Gandhi were most 
conspicuous as well as of other men and women who 
have devoted themselves to the reconstruction of . 
India’s social, political, and economic institutions as 
well as to the creation of new social values and ideals. 

Secondly, the development of rising generations of 
men and women, strong in body and mind and highly 
educated in art, philosophy, science and technology, 
who would be willing to devote their services to the 
development of India’s new civilization. 

Thirdly, the adjustment of India’s rising woman- 
hood with the highest moral and _ spiritual achieve- 
ments of Indian women as well as those of Western 
women so that they can combine their rising indivi- . 
duality with the duties and responsibilities of a wife , 
and mother. : 

Finally, the reconstruction of the Indian family 
in which the old virtues of love and reverence may 
be combined With the democratic spirit of a modern 
family which is specially found in the United States. 

* Author’s Le Muriage Moderne dans la Litterature Americaine, 


(Chapter VI), La Femme Americaine dans le Mariage Moderne, Marces 
Giard, Paris, 1934, 
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_ CASTE IN INDIA (Its Nature, Function and 
Origins) : By J. HW. Hutton, CLE. M.A, DSc. Cam- 
bridge, at’ the University Press. 1946. Pp. vit + 279. 
Price 18.sh. 

Caste is a subject on which many have written 
from one point of view or anofher. Dr. Hutton, who 
was the Census Commissioner of India in 1931 and is 
William Wyse Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Cambridge at the present moment, writes 
in the present book about the origin of the system as 
well as about such other elements in the system which 
he considers to be necessary for an understanding of 
the system as a whole. Dr. Hutton is eminently fitted 
for this task, with his singularly wide experience ‘of 
Indian ethnology. . . 

He has first of all gathered together a large mass 
of facts, and, from their analysis, he proceeds to 
describe the crucial features of the system itself. He 
shen describes and tries to show the shortcomings of 
the various theories regarding caste which have already 
deen proposed by previous workers in the field, ‘before 
finally proposing his alternative theory in their place. 
e According to Dr. Hutton, the food and marriage 
restrictions associated with caste, which he considers 
to be two of the most important elements of the 

_system, have been contributed by certain pre-Aryan 
civilizations, remnants of which are even now observ- 
able among some of the reniote hill-tribes in the east 
of India. A number of other features have taken their 
rise from the clash of culture between the patriarchal 
Aryan-speaking conquerors and the defeated party 
professing a matriarchal system, and speaking a non-~ 
Aryan language, and having numerous Mediterranean 
cultural, historical affinities. ; 

The book. is undoubtedly very carefully written, 
and relevant facts regarding the’ origin of the System 
have been gathered together with admirable care. But 
the reviewer feels that two points have been under- 
estimated iri Dr. Hutton’s description of caste as 4 
social phenomenon. ‘Theoretically, he has been led into 
a position which is like this: Some crucial elements 
of caste were ‘contributed by a matriarchal, as well as 
by another culture professed by tribes having proto- 
australoid or even .‘negrito’ racial affinities ; and these 
elements have been retained in course-of the last 
many centuries. But the question is, how is it that so 
many elements, and particularly the critical ones,. have 
ssucceeded in continuing. practically unaffected ‘by 
subsequent history ? What: is the .cause of this persis- 
tence, which is almost unique in human history ? Or 
is it that there has also been somg change in the 
‘function’ of different elements, and, if so, what was 
their nature? If Dr. Hutton had entered into these 
questions, which the reviewer feels he has done in 
sufficient measure, then he might have landed upon 
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‘these very crucial 
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some other aspects of caste which would Lave helped 
to ‘answer questions which very few studcnts cf the 
system vare to take up for study. 

By. way of illustration of such questions one night 
suggest the following: “Is it not strange that M -slims 
in the rural areas should practically succumb to the 
System even when the Central authority was in Muslim 
hands ? How is it also that reformers, beg-mning from 
Buddha down to Rammohun were all pracieclly 
defeated, and the casteless societies whicl they pro- 
posed to build up were themselves turned into groups 
analogous to sedoeinois castes; and thu: served to 
swell the number of castes instead of servirg to act as 
their solvent ?” : 

Dr. Hutton’s analysis of Caste and hie description 
of its essential features does hot throw aay light on 
problems .which havc got to be 
answered before wé can really understand caste. 
Secondly, he seems to have underrated the various 


deliberate moyements initiated from time to time for 


the purpose of giving a particular turn to the System 
itself. The role of history has been underestimatrd ; 
the role of economic and social co-operatzon bctween 
the different castes has been given less than its due. 

In his study of caste, Dr. Hutton has taken more 
pains to show~how each bead in the garand of the 
caste system came into-being, how the 2eads were 
ground down into a, more. or less, commor form ; but 
he has hardly done justice to the thread which holds 
together the separate beads. He has even less o say 
upon how the thread itself has careered Mm course of 
its ‘own history ; why ard how it was replaced. from 
time to time, by new ones, and so on. 

In spite of this feature. the book will 1sndovotedly 
remain a useful addition to the literature an the caste 
system of India. This is true not only on accoan’. of 
the very valuable suggestions regarding tle origin of 
food or marital taboos; but also because the reader 
will find gathered together here numerou. references, 
as well as a summary of what many others Lave already 
said about the caste system in the past. 


ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTULE, HEN 
AND NOW : By Sris ‘Chandra Chatterjee, OE. Univer- 
sity. of Calcutta. 1948. Pp. viti 4+-87. 9 


The point which the author of this ‘booklet has 
tried to emphasize is that Architecture anc’ Life b-ing 
intensely co-related, the present techaical over- 
specialization:of thé architect has tended to create a 
division between his art and the life whick he tie to 
represent. This is painfully true in India, waere modern 
architects have lost their roots in either currert life 
or in past artistic tradition, and have prceede] to 
imitate forms which ‘are true in their owr timc and 
place, but not true here. Such art kille instead of 
adding to life. ° 

From this the author proceeds to the aatural con- 
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clusion thai the training of the future architect in 
India should not only be rooted in the soil, even while 
it should be enriched by what is assimilable from else- 
where. His general education should be, at the same 
time, broad-based. All this is said in justification of 
the proposed school of Architecture which the author 
has been trying to build us under the auspices of the 
University. : 

While agreeing with the fundamentals, one often 
feels that Mr. Chatterjee’s case would have gained in 
clarity and strength’ if the essay had been compressed 
in parts. 

NirmaLt Kumar Bose 


ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE : 
By 3. R. Sharma. Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd. 
Bombay. 1947. Pp. 178. Price Rs. 8. : 


_ Written primarily as a text-book for the recently 
introduced history syllabus for the Under-Graduate 
course in Bombay University, this little work condenses 
into a small compass a large amount of useful 
information conveyed in simple style. Of the five 
chapters of which it consists no less than three are 
devosed to political organisations, cultural history and 
Greaier India, while only one is reserved for political 
histozy properly so-called. This cannot fail to make the 
work interesting to the general reader as well ag the 
University student. The author’s survey of the cultural 
aspects of ancient India and her offshoots fairly covers 
all important aspects of the subject, while his quota- 
tions from standard authors are frequently well chosen. 
“A clessified bibliography and a set of three maps, given 
as Appendices, add to the usefulness of this volume. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracics. On page 20, 
the -authority of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya is quoted 
for the expulsion of .Yavanas ‘from Madhyamika 
(erroneously identified with Chitor). On pp. 44-45 and 
53, the author exaggerates the importance of Harsha’s 
death as marking the end of olitical unity of northern 
India. On page 52, Gopala If of the Pala dynasty is 
credited with having reigned for nearly 63 years and 
reviving the glory of his dynasty. On page 65, Kadaram 
is identified with Srivijaya, which again is made to 
correspond with Sumatra. On pp. 81-82, the reference 
is made to the Damodarpur inscription of Harsha- 
vardhana. On page 127, Kadambari is mentioned as a 
branch of literature along with Kavya and Nataka. 
On jage 155, the kings of Srivijaya and Sumatra are 
said to have had the Sailendras as their competitors. 
The author’s statements that the Maurya administra- 
tion, though centralised, gave the largest degree of 
freedom to the outlying provinces (p. 72) and that the 
village headman was chosen by and responsible to the 
peopJe under the Gupta administration (p. 78) are not 
warrented by facts. : 

U. N. GuosHau 


THE POET OF HINDUSTAN: By Anthony 


Elenjimittam. Orient Book Company, Calcutta 12, 1948. 


Pp. i-119. Rs. 6. 


This is an attempt at interpreting Rabindranath 
Tagare’s philosophy in a novel but interesting way. 
The author had been to Oxford and spent some time 
in tke company of the late Dr. W. M. Drummond, 
who had been the host to the Poet of Hindustan 
during his visit to Oxford in 1930 in connection with 
his Hibbert Lectures. Dr. Drummond’s anecdotes and 
reminiscences of the Poet fell on fruitful soil and 
inspired the young seeker after truth to a life and 
thoughts of which the volume under notice is 
expression. It must be understood, however, that some 
of the views put in the Poet’s mouth are not his, but 
our author’s. It is not open to everybody to “believe 
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and proslaim” that “I have understood the spirit of 
Rabindranath.” But our author makes bold to proclaim 
it, and ii is made in all sincerity. Of the four chapters 
in which the book has been divided, the second and 
the third dealing with Buddhism and Christianity are 
more concerned with the exposition of these religious 
doctrines, while the fourth and last is more an oul- 
pouring in verse, than anything else, on harmony i 
life, which the author names “Cambridge Melody.” 
The many reproductions of the Poet in different settings 
increase the value of -the book. 
: P. R. Sen 


MALAVIYAJI: By B. J, Akkad. Vora & Co, 
Publishers Ltd., 3 Round Building, Kalbadevi foad, 
Bombay. Price Re. 1-4. 


* Jn a short compass of sixty pages it is not possible 
to do full justice to the eventful life of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Still the author has touched almost 
all the phases, and for a publicist this will be un- 
doubtedly helpful. We expect a bigger and more com- 
plete treatise on such a prominent nation-builder as 
Pandit Malaviya. 


THE ANNIE BESANT CENTENARY BOOK (18i7- 
1847) :. The Besant Centenary Commitice, Adyar, 
Madras. Illustrated. Price Rs. 16. 


__ Mrs. Annie Besant’s life (1847-1933) covered long 
eighty-six years. It is therefore meet that the Besant 
Centenary Committee have published this volume, 
touching the various phases of Mrs. Besant’s life and 
activities. The volume is interspersed with appreciations 
and articles on Mrs. Besant from the pen of such 


world-renowned figures as Bernard Shaw, George 
Lansbury and Mahatma Gandhi. An article on Mrs. 
Besant by W. T. Stead has been reprinted in it. 


Besides shese, many prominent Indians and Europeans 
have also contributed to this volume. A perusal of 
this treatise acquaints the reader with Besant as an 
associate of Charles Bradlaugh, as a trade unionist, 
as a member of the Fabian Socicty, as a Theosophist, 
and last but not the least, as a worker in the cause of 
Indian freedom. She made India her home for the last 
forty years of her life. And her services to India 
continued unabated till her last breath. Such a life 
deserves to be commemorated, and our congratulations 
at once go to the Centenary Committee on the pro- 
duction of such a brilliant volume. Illustrations, 
twenty-three in number, touching different ages of Mrs. 
Besant, save enhanced its interest a great deal, ‘The 
get-up and printing is good. This should be a handbook 
to all lovers of India as well as to the Indian publicists. 
Jocusn C. Baan 


I LIVED, WITH GANDHI: 
Pp. 9. Price Rs. 1-8. 

It is a delightfully written booklet on Gandhiji 
and has amply succeeded in portraying the man. 
Fischer had already won the appreciation of the 
Indian readers in his book One Week with Gandhiji, 
This is equally commendable. 


GANDHI SAMHITA : By Bhairab Chandra Chau- 
dhury. Published by Narendra Nath Pramanik, 6-A, 
Baranasi Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 44. Price Rs. 1-12. 

The author has threaded together in a general 
way the sermons uttered in the prayer meetings of 
Gandhiji. The poetical rendering in Sanskrit which is 
printed in the Devanagri script, is so simple as to be 
easily appreciated by the general readers. THe: 
Bengali version “has also been equally interesting. We 
would unhesitatingly recommend it for wider circula- 
tion. Kanan Gopat Baccui 


By Louis Fischer. 
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EDUCATION AOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING: By AK. G. Saiyidain, B.A. M.Ed. Hind 
Kitabs Limiigd, Bombay. First edition. 1948. Pp, 208. 
Price Rs. 32, 


Janab/K/ G. Saiyidain, at present the Educational 
Adviser othe Government of Bombay, represented 
India inthe UNESCO in the company of distinguished 
educatiOnists headed by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, The 
present volume contains the speeches delivered by- the 
author at the International Educational. Conference 
in Australia in 1945 and a few of those talks given at 
the UNESCO Preparatory Conference in London in 
1945 and its first General Conference in Paris in 1946. 
Himself an educationist of repute, the author is a 
protagonist of international peace and an upholder of 
great human values to be inculcated through a well- 
planned educational process. He has truly said: “For 
good or evil, education is a powerful force and there 
is no reason why we should not use it resolutely in the 
service of man.” 


The present age is the -age of science, of Atom 


Bombs, and never in the history of man did the world ~ 


stand in-greater need of peace than now. Time and 
space has almost been annihilated by the mastery of 
man over some of the elemental forces of nature. 
Thanks to the progress of -science man is now, in 
possession of weapons deadly enough to destroy™ the 
whole of humanity. But there are nobler souls who 
can dream of a One World. To make this dream 2 
reality, to foster sympathy and goodwill, love and 
unity among different nationalities, education al] over 
the world has a great part to play: Mr. Saiyidain. very 


ably and eloquently demonstrated the urgency of 


international peace and mutual understanding of 
human races in the interest of ‘ man’s culture and 
existence, ’ 


wy 

With fine literary flourishes the orations. make a 
pleasant study and deserve careful perusal of the 
educated public. Readers will have much food ‘for 
thought ; they will form some idea of the ideals ;and 
objectives of the UNESCO and develop interest in its 
activities. ne a 
. Narayan CHanpra CHANDA 


SANSKRIT . 
THE VIKRAMORVASIYA OF KALIDASA:: 


Edited by Kavyatirtha R. N. Gaidhani, M.A. Dipl, | 


Chancellor’s Gold Medalist, Sir Parasurambhau Col- 
lege, Poona. The Royal Book Stall, Budhwar Peth, 
Poona @. Price Rs. 4-8. : 

We have here a popular edition of a famous 
drama of Kalidasa planned to fulfil the needs of 
college students. The learned editor has given besides 
the text a long introduction which inter alia, refers to 
the probable sources of the plot of the drama and the 
improvement made by Kalidasa on the skeleton story 
borrowed by him, a running English translation 
which is occasionally not quite literal but somewhat 
free, and detailed notes, exegetical and critica]. An 
attempt has been made in the notes to draw atten- 
tion to the poetic and dramatie beauties of different 


portions of the work: In fact, more stress needs be_ 
given on this rather neglected aspect in teaching old * 


Sanskrit texts in a style free from verbosity and ex- 
pressions smacking of blind admiration. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAYARTI 


. BENGALI 
_BIPLAVI BHARAT (Revolutionary India): By 
Tarint Sankar Chakravarty. Agradut Grantha-Bihar, 
66 Jay Mitter Street, Calcutta. Pp. 153. Price Rs. 2-4. 
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The author of India in Revolt (1942) and the Azad 
Hind Fauz has in this book attempted a histaty 0 
the revolutionary-terrorist movement in India racing 


, it to the days when the Wahhabis represented zne 0 


the rebel elements in India, thus covering a 2erioc 

of about 120.years of Britain’s destructive and con- 

structive activities in our country. This baok 1 

marked by the defects of writing a history of thi. 

*period mainly based on the experiences of a single 
region of our continental country. Therefore the 

author has skipped over the surface of things as these 

were bursting over the banks set up by native society 

and external authority; he has been forced to 

confine, attention to a single phase of the awazening 

of the human spirit to a sense of national c:gnity. 

. He has-done it well, though the story toid is only 2 
bird’s-eye view. We expect that his spe-ialized 

knowledge gathered during the last few yearr as @ 

journalist and author will be put to better usz, and 

-we will have occasion to welcome a fuller histrry ©. 
the revolutionary movement from his per. : 
In his reference to ‘the Wahhabi movement he is 
wrong in saying that Arab Wahhabis created :+ in 
India. Its real founders in this country were S>arat- 
ullah of Faridpur (Bengal) and Syed Ahmed c_ Rac 
Bereilly. ~ 
; Suresh CHANDRA DEB 


HINDI 


ASHOK KE PHUL: By Hazari Prasad D-xivedi 
Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 224. Priec 
Rs. 2-8. 


This is a collection of twenty-one essays on wariec 
subjects, mostly Cultural and literary, writt.a at 
different ‘times, by the author, who, because cf his 
uncanny insight into thesignificance of things. fine 
sensitiveness to the hidden nuances of thcught and @ 
style which is a happy blend of restraint and rhythmic 
readability, has come to’ occupy a place of lonour 
among the present-day writers in Hindi. Dwediji, 
indeed, flings open windows into the soul of our 
ancient ideals and-ideologies, while, indirec ly, side by 
side, he also introduces us to the impacts of modern- 
ism on our consciousness. And so, to reac him is tc 

* re-strengthen oneself in the roots of human cul‘ure. 


AMAR ASHA: By Shriman Naraycn Agarical. 
Kitabistan, Allahabad.*Pp. 69. Price Rs, 8-12, 


In a number of poems and couplets in which 
melody takes precedence over profundity of meaning, 
the author has recorded his own reactions to “the sad 
music of humanity” and tried to lift not a little of the 
midnight darkness which hangs,over the people ~oday 
He has usually to deal with statistics—human eings 
in skeletons, but here he has opened’ the ears ci hic 
heart to the sighs and sobs of the downhearte. 2nd 
reminded them of the morning star. ret 


> 


GUJARATI 


KAILASPATI HANS MAHARAJ: By Ramiik A. 
Mehia. The Society for the Encouragemert of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1948. Pages 287. Price Ex. 2-8. 

This collection of the addresses of the well-inowr 
holy man Hans Maharaj is based on that compi!:d by 
Shrimati Hémalata Roy ‘and gives in simple language 
the insistence of Hans Maharaj on the acquisition ot 
Brahma Jnan, which alone is likely to leax to 
- salvation. 

K. M. d. 
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The Place of Occidental Culture in 
Free India — 


In an article in The Aryan Path Lila Ray 
offers us an inspiring hope of a Free World 
inspired by the new world tradition of humanism, 
born in India and incarnate in Gandhiji. She 
brings out the human quest for values : 


Diversity is always more obvious than unity, for 
values crystallise into general traditional codes and 
such codes show regional variations that become the 
distinguishing characteristics of social groups and 
societies. _* to | fel 

In general, Europeans acquired their values from 

Greece, Rome and the Bible. India acquired hers from 
Dravidian, Aryan and Islamic sources. 
P Free India is not thé product of an exclusively 
Oriental culture. Occidental culture has made a 
permanent and ineradicable contribution to the 
achievement of that freedom ; it is an integral part of 
it. Aryan, Islamic and Western thought have combined 
like atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygen to form the 
waters of her liberation. Hach has made its just contri- 
bution, none dominates, and a-new element has 
emerged, an element which reflect the essential unity 
of the human mind and gives rise to a broader human- 
ism than the world has ever before sought to practise. 
Tt restores us to a sense of the uniting bond of man’s 
estate and compasses within its scope the best of all 
regional cultures.. 


Modern India, by reason of her geographical 
and historical circumstances, has been the theatre 
for a mighty confluence of cultures that has made 
of her a world in miniature. 


All these diverse and often warring influences have 
played their part in the formation of India’s present 
character and the characters of her great leaders. Only 
in such a world and in such a country could a man of 
Gandhiji’s stature have been born. In him, integrated 
into a harmonious personality, we see a perfect and 
complete synthesis of all the composite factors and in 
him and through him has come into being’ this human- 
ism of which we have spoken, as a new and unpredict- 
eble element in world affairs. 

Free India faces a world divided against itself as 
never before. Her new humanism, is threatened with 
disruption within and without. It is her misfortune 
that at this perilous juncture she should be without 
the guidance of her great liberator ; his disciples, few 
as they in fact are despite the multitudes which pay 
bim lip homage, are fighting against heavy odds. 
“Enough of Islam has broken away to form a new and 

exclusive State; Aryanism is in peril of degenerating 
into a fanatic and narrow Hinduism. Certain attempts 
are being made to efface or deface evidences of 
Western influence. India is once morg in danger of 
spoiling her salvation for a fierce miscreed, as Keats 
so beautifully put it. 


= 


Outside India also the world has been split 


into two armed and hostile camps, each living 
under the fear of an annihilating war, 


There is a tendency to identify these camps wi'h 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres ; Eastern Corm- 
munism is a phrase that is appearing in the press ‘vi D 
increasing frequency. 

What matters to the common man all the wortd 
over is the presence or absence of honesty anc kincners, 
justice and order and honour in his daily life, not 
ideological arguments with hair-spliting niceties, T.c-¢ 
have no practical importance. Whether a men is sind 
from an agnostic pity that sees all of us as inmat s 
of a planetary concentration camp with the gas- 
chambers of death our certain destination or the 
vision of the yogi who beholds the living god icear- 
rate in every sentient thing, is, in humdrum eversdey 
living, immaterial. A cruel act is a sacvilege and 
remains a sacrilege whatever the label or interpretation 
affixed to it. Our problem of problems is to .resoluc ovr 
conflicts in a manner that imports our dreams of ianl- 
ness and order and justice into the world o, actuality 
and establishes them as realities. 


There are two very ‘practical test ques..ons 
which, because of their universal applicab: ity, 
can guide us as plummets, sounding out a chaemnel 
for a judgement that must of necessity pionec>. 


The first concerns the individual. Does Free =ad.a 
offer manhood and personality to the individuals lo-t 
among her dumb millions? If so, to what extent ard 
how ? Is it being done as Europe sought to do ir Ly 
destructive, hate-motivated political movements? t 
does not matter whether the protagonists in 21e-e 
movements are Hindus and Muslims, Fascists and 
Anti-Fascists or Communists and Capitalsts. The 
question is: Is this strife what we want, what we ain 
to accomplish ? Does it speed us on our way to our 
ultimate objective or does it lead us through hcrror 
and suffering down blind alleys to get out of waich 
we shall have to retrace our bloody steps? Free “ad:a 
must not be Europe in defeat, in its completest failure. 
She must not reject the individualism that Europe hes 
rejected, the individualism of free growth and the 
discipline of free labour. 

The other test question is: Is the courtry bzirg 
governed with or without violence ? A goveznmer, of 
all the people, by all the people and for all the pcop-e 
will show the nearest approach to non-violence. Zacn 
individual citizen will feel the maintenance of ycac2 
end order to bé his personal responsibility and only 
a.small specialised police force will be required to 
assist him and control the dangerously abnormal ‘ev. 
Jails will be, as Gandhi perceived they should b, 
therapeutic institutions. A nucleus of skilled staff wil 
be the only standing army and conscription urneccs=ar~, 
The people of the courtry will constitute a 7a-.t 
voluntary militia, ready to rise to a man at a Moments 
notice in defence of a State which is their g-vn. 73 33 
improbable that the police of a Nero or an sAuranzze> 
were less feared than the police of a Hitler or a Stclin. 
Police States are neither Oriental nor Occidental. 

A country which offers manhood and personality 
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to each cf its citizens in a satisfactory way will not 
lack defenders; and men cof all colours, creeds and 
nationalities will be among them. Thus our two ques- 
tions become complementary. The new world tradition 
of aumanism, born in India and incarnate in Gandhiji, 
in achieving which India emancipated herself from a 


galing bondage, holds out the hope to us of such a° 


sountry, 


—e 


Assimilating the States 


The New Democrat observes: 


Yet another step forward has been iaken by the 
States Minisiry in the process of integrating the States 
or States Unions with the rest of free India. By the pro- 
posed amendment to the Covenants that now govern their 
relations with the Centre, it is expected that the Centre 
wil: have adequate say in the administration of these 
States Unions in order to ensure the necessary. degree of 
uniformity of legislation: and administration. 

It is only logical that the accession of the States into 
the Union, and their merger or integration with a view 
to viability, be followed by measures to expand the bene- 
fits of democracy into what were, generally speaking, 
politically backward areas. The Princes, who it’ was 
once feared, may ret prove themselves amenable to the 
democratic trend, have ceased to be obstacles in the 
way of democratisation and integration, Even the last- 
ditchers among them have bowed before the storm. 

The governments and legislatures as well as the 
Constituen: Assemblies that were formed in the States 
Unions, experience showed, could not serve as more than 
temporary expedients to make the evolution smooth. 
Their working confirmed the general impression. that in 
a tew cages, and there too partly, separate constituent 
assemblies and even responsible government were only 

- essays in redundance when they were not just faction 
fights. 

Thus there will be no tears shed on the proposed 
abolition of separate constituent assemblics for the states. 
In fact there is apparently no need to frame separate 
constitutions, even in the Central Constituent Assembly, 
as these States Units must ultimately conform, in all 
essentials, to the general pattern of the Provincial Units. 
It .s perhaps only on the question of providing for the 
institution! of Rajapramukhs, and the lesser Rajas, on: the 
pension list that a difference has to be permitted. 

The guidance from the Centre, now provided for. 
mar however create some fresh problems. It is expected 
tha: that guidance will take the form of advisers ap- 
pointed, both to the ministries and to’ the Rajapramukhs, 
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in order to co-ordinate and harmonise the relations be- 
tween the units and ihe Union as also between the 
Rulers and their popular Ministers. 

In the great majority of states unions, Central ad- 
visers will be a relief to the people at large from the 
petty factions which would come to power in the name 
of responsilde government. But, in some of the more 
advanced states like the South Indian States, where 
responsible government has attained a respectable scope, 
the people may not easily put up with what may look 
like direct rule from Delhi. 

And who can find fault 
that the benefits of democratic rule 
monopoly of the province? 

There can, however, be no valid objection to a 
general widening of control powers beyond ithe three 
subjects agreed to at the time of the accession. The 
Centre’s powers in relation to the States must again 
approximate to those in relation to the provinces, but 
never more. Immediately there can be advance in the 
matter of taking up all matters pertaining to defence, 
foreign affairs, currency, communications without allow- 
ing local influences to meddle with the all-India pattern. 

Let the assimilation process be quick, but not 
hurried. Let the available forces of progress and demo- 
cracy in the States Union be encouraged, not stifled. 
Let us avoid costly follies like the inefficient administra~ 
tive machinery in many of the States; but let us also help 
such machinery to improved efficiency at reduced cost 
to the tax-payer. For, in all these cases, it is higher 
and better democracy we are after, not just bureaucratic 
efficiency. 


with them, if they insist 
must not he the 
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Pakistan Constitution 
The New Review observes: 


At long last Pakistan has taken up the fundamental - 


task of writing its constitution. The most 
feature of the Preamble is its Islamic tone: : 

“In the name of Allah whereas sovereignty over the 
entire universe belongs to God the Almighty alone and 
the authority which He has delegated to the State of 
, Pakistan through its people for being exercised within 
the limits prescribed by Him is, a sacred trust, this 
Constituent Assembly....resolves to frame a Constitution 
for the sovereign independent State of Pakistan.... 
wherein the principles of ‘democracy, freedom, equality, 
tolerance and social justice as enunciated by Islam shall 
be fully observed; wherein the Muslims shall be enabled 
to order their lives in the individual and collective spheres 

in accordance with the teachings and requirements of 
Islam as set out inl the Holy Quran and the Sunna; 
wherein adequate provision shall be made for the mino- 
tities to profess and practise their religions and develop 
their cultures, etc.” 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, did not 
in his introductory speech explain how and when Al 
mighty God had assigned defitiite territories to the State 
of Pakistan, nor did he philosophize much about the 
passing on of authority down to the State authorities, 
-but in a bold challenge to modern trends, le denounced 
the Machiavellian matérialism of to-day: 

“All authority is a sacred trust, entrusted to us by 
God for the purpose of being exercised in the service 
of man and so that it does not becdme an agency of 
selfishness. I would, however, point out that this is not 
a resuscitation of~the dead theory of .the* divine right 
of kings or rulers because in accordance with the spirit 
of Islam the Preamble fully recognizes the ‘truth that 
authority has been delegated to the people to decide who 
will exercise that’ authority...1 have just said that the 
people are the true recipients of power.” | 

The Prime Minister took most trouble in explaining 
that Pakistan would not be a theocracy: . 

* “In its literal sense theocracy means the gover™ment 
of God. In this sense, however, it is patent that the 
universe is a theocracy. For is there a corner in the 
entire creation where His authority does not exist? But 
in the technical sense theocracy has come to mean 4 
government by ordained priests who wield authority .as 
being specially appointed or by those who claim to derive 
their right from the sacerdotal positions...Such an idea 
is totally foreign to Islam. Islam does not recognize 
either priesthood or any sacerdotal authority...J£ there 
are any who still use the word theocracy in the same 
breath as the polity of Pakistan, they are labouring under 
grave misapprehension or indulging in mischievous 
propaganda.” : 

One may be permitted to note, without misapprehen- 
sion or propaganda spirit, that the priesthood is not 
necessary to a theocracy. Israel was once upon a time 
a theocracy with kings who were not ordained priests; 
for a theocracy it is sufficient that the temporal rule be 


distinctive 


wf 


in the hands of God’s delegates whether they be sacrificers: 


(priests) or prophets or direct mandataries. If the Pro- 
phet imposed civil law as revealed and willed by Allah 
the State he founded was certainly a theocracy, and it 
is a matter of history that the Muslim people ‘always 
considered ‘chirch’ and state as inseparable. Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister wants a state where divines are replaced 
by popular representatives to’ interpret and _ enforce 
Islamic law. Not a few Muslims will doubt if this modern 
view is fully in accordance with Muslim eorthodoxy. 
Mrvoritigs In PAKIsTAN 
The Preamble to Pakistan’s constitution contains 


many phrases which are meant to reassure and comfort . 
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minorities, and Liaquat Ali Khan was at pairs to em 
phasize the point: 

“The State will seek to create an Islamic se ciety free 
from dissensions...All sects will be given tie tulles: 
possible latitude and freedom...It will be nec ssary fo 
the State to direct and guide the activities of Muslim 
in such a manner as to bring about a new so-ial order 
based on the essential principles of Islam, inclading the 
pritciples of democracy, freedom, tolerance and social 
justice.” 

Parallel to this positive intervention to help Muslim, 
to understand and practise Islam, there wll be an 
Islamic policy of respecting minorities and arotecting 
their religions and cultures. “We want to baild up a 
truly liberal government where the greatest amount ol 
freedom will be given to all its members. Everyone will 
be equal before the law. But this does not mean that 
his personal law will not be protected. We Lelieve in 


the equality of status and justice.” 


These noble words were well received by tke opposi 
tion which went so far as to conclude that “there could 
be no objection from any quarter on” the grcund that 
the State would not be a fully democratic ani secular 
one.” What had been explained as Islamic stae was so 
common to all‘religions that any reference tc Islamic 
principles was superfluous and should have been better 
omitted. 

Few made reserves in their heart of hearts. Ulema: 
may have remembered that from the beginning ‘here hac 
been a difference in status between the faithful, ‘the 
people of the Book,’ and the infidels. Historians possibly 
searched for traces of parliamentarian regiMe in ancient 
Islamic states. Sceptics may find it*hard to reconcile 
freedom and equality before the law with ar explicit 
mention of two sections of citizens in the CoJstitulion 
or with the ‘different treatment of oultures, one being 
positively fostered by the State, the others being allowed 
to develop. But nobody ini the Karachi Assemlly raised 
any strong protest, and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan :ongratu- 
lated himself on having cleverly steered a difficult course 
between tradition and modernity. 

The man-in-the-street cares little for taeoretical 
views. He keeps to the old saying that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and he knows thet recipe- 
writing, cooking and digesting are Vastly differert under- 
takings. A decisive test of Pakistan’s Constiticion will 
be had in education. The first reports on nev school 
tegulations are little encouraging for the cultural schools 
of minorities. On the other hand, the desire of mutual 
understanding and ‘help between India and Pakistan 
which increased in recent times will foster broad- 
mindedness and tolerance in Pakistan’s majori-y party. 
Deeds alone can reassure minorities. © 
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The Romantic- Movement in Perspective 


Individual impressions are presented by 
romantic art in place of objective representations 
of more or less universal types. D. Jeffrey 
Williams writes in The Theosophist : 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 
: , —Worpswortu 

Near the end of the eighteenth century life stirred 
anew in men’s hearts. A new* world dawned upon or was 
revealed to men’s imagination. A new- capacity to ap- 
preciate and assess by means of feeling seemed to have 
Seen engendered. The heightened sensibility and quickened 
imagination—a new power of intuitive awareness, in fact 
—gave birth to what has been called the’ Romantic 
Movement in European literature. That Movement was 
in some ways a complete break with the then dominant 
intellectua. and “classical” art and literary standards. 
Tt has been said that evidently the rules evolved from 
slassical tradition were not suited to romantic ideals; 
Ure former aimed at symmetry of outline and perfection 
of form, whilst the latter aimed at the expression of 
individuality The ‘Romantic Movement therefore tended 
to discard formal beauty in favour of emotional intensity. 
Heine, the German poet, thought that “classical art had 
to express only the finite, and its forms could be iden- 
tical with the artist’s idea; romantic art had to represent, 
or rather <o typify, the infinite and the spiritual, and had 
therefore to be expresed symbolically.” 

A line by.a nineteenth century English poet seems 
to sum-.up the emphasis of the Romantic Movement: 
“Only what we feel we know.” : 

The Cambridge Modern History refers to the fresh 
current that swept through the literature of Europe during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. ‘Everywhere 
the stream set violently against the ideals of the last 
generation...New ideas thronged in from every side; new 
imaginative ideas began to shape,themselves.” There was 
a return co and a renewal of a love of external Nature 
in the thought and feeling: of the period. Goethe’s oft- 
quoted lines: : 


Thus at the rogring loom of Time, I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou see’st Him by, 


is indicative The tendency had already made itself 
evident in the English poet Gray, and especially in his 
famous Elegy. “But it is in Rousseau,” says the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, “that it takes its purest and most 
it radiated 
through the whole literature of Europe Much of 
what is most chgracteristic in the, work of Werdsworth, 
Byron and Shelley, much of what is best in the romantic 
movement of France—all trace their origin to this sonrce.” 


Along with the rediscovery of external Nature 
and of man’s kinship with it, Rousseau helped in 
the rediscovery of the inner nature of man. P 


The great German philosopher, Kant, compared the 
moral revolution wrought by Rousseau—in his “discovery 
of the deep-hidden nature of man”—to the intellectual 
revolution inaugurated by the discoveries of Newton. 
(With Kant, of course, we stand at the fountain-head of 
taodern European philosophy.) : 

Perhaps no other writer directly exerted as wile and 
as profound an influence upon succeeding generations in 
Exrope as did Rousseau. On politics, religion, aesthetics; 
literature and education, the marks of his impact are clear 
and unmistakable. In all these spheres as well as in the 
Wide sphere of what we may roughly call “humanitaria- 
nism,” he contributed new ideas and powerful tendencies, 
the significance of which for subsequent generations can . 
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hardly be ‘overestimated. Bursts of intuitive revelation 
as it were, came from Rousseau, and truth for him was 
almost a mystical apprehension, a rushing forth from the 
heart rather than by the discursive processes associated 
with the head. He averred that man was made for 
happiness, goodness and freedom. It was but a step from 
the fundamental theme of the natural goodness of man 
to that of natural equality, and to the cry of “hands off” 
to all who would stand in the way of man’s natural 
freedom and equality, While the infant Romanticism 
thus received its letters of credit, as has been aptly said, 
at the hands of Rousseau, the nascent democratic move- 
ment, with its conception of the sovereignty of the people, 
obtained its sign manual. That democratic movement 
provided the etheric mould, as it were, of the major 
political constitutions and freedoms of the nineteenth 
century, and gave an irresistible impetus to the growth 
of self-governing communities all over the world. 

the 


Considered apart from its excesses, 
French Revolution gave further inspiration and 
form to the ferment of new ideas engendered by 
Rousseau and others, ’ 


We today would perhaps think more in terms of “a 
common humanity” than that of pure and undiluted 
equality. Be that as it may, the conception of. a com- 
mon citizenship, which was a practical expression of 
the new ideas, made it impossible to maintain the dis- 
abilities of the Jews in France, and if was equally im- 
possible to tolerate slavery The men who founded the ~ 
Societe des Amis des Noirs saw the problem of slavery 
from the standpoint of human equality. The Constitu- 
tional Assembly chivalrously declared the slaves in 
French colonial possession to be citizens of France; and, 
if the abolition of slavery was retarded owing to the fear 
of Jacobinism, its ultimate triumph owed much to the 
world-wide currency of French ideas. ; 

_ A significant estimate of the French Revolution is 
given in the following words of G. P, Gooch in his 
Studies in Modern History: 

“The French Revolution is the most important event 
in the life of modern Europe. Herder compared it to the 
Reformation. and the rise of Christianity; and it deserves 
to be ranked with those two movements in history, be. 
cause, like them, it destroyed the landmarks of the worlé 
in. which generations of men had passed their lives. 
because it was a movement towards a completer huma- 
nity, and because it too was a religion. with its doctrines, 
apostles and martyrs. It brought on the stage of human 
affairs forces which have moulded the actions of men 
ever since, and have taken a permanent place among the 
formative influences of civilization. As Christianity taught 
that man was a spiritual being, and as the Reformation 
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proclaimed that no barrier should stand between the soul 
and God, so the Revolution asserted the equality of men, 
and declared each one of them, regardless of birth, colour, 
or creed, to be possessed of inalienable rights....” 
(pp. 117-118). : 

A new reverence for childhood and children 
was heralded by the Songs of Innocence by Blake 
which he published in 1789, and which has been 
called the first evangel of youth. 


“Blake did not merely sing childhood: rather child- 
hood sang in him as it has never sung before or since.” 
The freedom of women also found its first champion at 
this time in Mary Wollstonecraft. “It is vain to expect 
virtue from women till they are in some degree indepen- 
dent of men,” was a statement that required much 
courage to express at the time, especially when women 
were regarded as “auxiliary beings” to minister and 
contribute to the comfort and to flatter the self-esteem 
of men. Penal reform, and humanity to animals, and 


vegetarianism also came to the fore for the first time in 


England. 

In his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Professor 
R_ H. Tawney, discussing the end of serfdom says: “The 
disappearance of serfdom—and after all, it did not dis- 
appear from France till late in the eighteenth century, 
and from Germany till the nineteenth—was part of a 
general economic movement, with which the Church had 
little to do, and which churchmen, as property-owners, 
had sometimes resisted. It owed less to Christianity than 
to the humanitarian liberalism of the French Revolution.” 
Did not Dr. Annie Besant also list the French Revolution 
among the major influences in the, awakening of India 
and Asia in our day? 
Television . 
Science and Culture observes : 


Of the many remarkable devices produced during 
the last few decades by the art of electronic control 
or “Electronics,” few can equal the universal interest 
aroused by television. Man now possesses the power 
of looking round tht corner—power attributed to 
mythological gods alone in ancient time. To the suc- 
eess of this seemingly impossible feat many scientists, 
inventors and engineers have contributed. But, it 
should be put on record that the first practical solution 
of the problen—however crude a solution it might 
have been—was due to the zeal and untiring per- 
severance of Baird. The labours of Baird also showed 
the direction in which radical improvement was neces- 
sary to make television a practical proposition. This 
radical change was introduced by Zavorykin when he 
substituted the mechanical method of scanning by 
electronic scanhing in his iconoscope or the “electronic 
eye” (1936). Improvements quickly followed which 
made the commercialisation of television service 
And, even before 
saw television 
England, U. S. A, France, 


possible like broadcasting service. 
the outbreak of World War II one 
in 


service established 
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U.S.S.R., Italy, Germany and Japan. The war 
naturally checked the progress. But on the other hand, 
the war researches provided many new ultra-high 
frequency techniques immediately utilizakle in tcle- 
service thus received an wn- 
precedented impetus. Further, as described b> our 
contributor, applications of television technrique have 
resulted in the invention of new ultra-rapid systems 
of tele-communication, new defence apparatus anc new 
safety devices for aerial navigation. It is therefo.e no 
wonder that the victorious countries are rapidly 
Ceveloping commercial television service and their 
expanding radio .industries are spending levish], on 
researches on new applications of television techn=ue. 
It is strange that these phenomenal develop- 
ments in the western countries are not generally 
known in India outside a very limited circle. 


Even amongst people who ought to krow better, 
the prevalent idea is that television is still mm an 
experimental stage, that its service is uncertain and 
unsatisfactory and that, at best, it is far bekind b ocd- 
casting in its usefulness and technical perfection. 
There has thus been no comments either ir the Dress 
or from the platform to impress upon the Government 
the necessity of taking steps for encouraging television 
research and for introducing television serv.ce in this 
country—at least as an experimental measure, as had 
been done by the B.B.C. as early as 1936. 

Let us,review the many uses of television besides 
the most popular one, namely, entertainment and dis- 
semination of “live’ news. Television has; immense 
possibilities as a means of spreading knowledge and 
stimulating thirst for-the same in the young and the 
old. Indeed, a more versatile and interesting system 
of instruction, in which the Voice and the figure oz the 
expert lecturer, in perfect unision with she a tual 
demonstrations, are conveyed over hundreds of miles, 
can hardly be imagined. In the hand of a Government, 
particularly of a large country like ours, television will 
be a powerful means—more powerful then simple 
sound~broadeasting—of keeping people close- togcther 
in times of stress. A popular leader’s speech of aorpeal 
to the country will undoubtedly have a greater and 
more immediate effect if the audience not only hears 
the leader’s convincing voice but also at the same ime 
sees him delivering the speech with his cheracteristic 
pose and gestures of emphasis. 

A properly planned network of television service 
would enable the Government in times of emerg ncy 
to arrive at quicker decisions on administrative and 
political matters through inter-city television *on- 
ferences. To the business people it would provide an 
exceptionally effective means of commercial advertise- 
ment. i 
We have no hesitation in urging upon tke Certral 
Government to take immediate steps fer introducing 
television in this country by instituting enquiry ind 
sponsoring research for determining the best and the 
most suitable “system” to be adopted for india. 
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The statement on External Policy by Mr. 
Sean MacBride, T.D., Minister for External 
Affairs at the Dail Hireainn, July 20th, 1948, is 
partly reproduced as follows : 


A start has been made in the direction of a United 
States of Europe in the economic sphere by the creation 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
This organisation has undertaken its work in a business- 
like and constructive manner. If it continues to progress 
in the same direction, it may well form a nucleus around 
which economic co-operation throughout the whole of 
Europe can be planned. : 

Tf the countries of Europe are all prepared to sur- 
render a certain small fraction of their sovereignty, then. 
a United States. of Europe could become a practical 
possibility, in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, 


This movement for a United States of Europe is the 
result of the realisation that, unless something tangible 
jis done to remove the causes of war, the world will again 
drift towards seli-destruction. I feel, however, that what 
is really more important than the creation of international 
machinery is the creation of an ideal of peace, based on 
the recognition of certain fundamental democratic rights. 
Materialism and expediency, coupled with fear and into- 
lJerance, have. been the dominating influences in European 
politics. It is essential: that the people of Europe should 
be given some hope, based on faith and idealism. For 
us, this is relatively easy, because our attachment to 
Christian principles gives us that faith and idealism. 


Because of our desire for peace, because of our be-- 


lief that man has a higher function to fulfil than to act 
as a cog in a flywheel, and because of our close relation- 
stip with the Western Hemisphere, we should be able 
to play an important role in Europe. 

Our usefulness in this respect is largely 
nullified by the fact that’ we ourselves suffer from 
an injustice, in that our country’ is artificially 
divided against the wishes of the overwhelming 
majorily of its people. 

I do not propose to deal with Partition at any length 
in this debate, but I think that I ‘should take this 
occasion to emphasise the importance of this issue. The 
continuance of Partition precludes us from taking our 
rightful place in the affairs of Europe. I believe that 
the British Government and people are approaching the 
realisation that the statesmanlike policy lies in the ditec- 


tion of securing the complete friendship and co-operation . 


of this island; the realisation that a united and a free 
Ireland is as essential to Britain’s welfare as it is to 


-Treland’s. We, on our part, want to hold out the hand 


of friendship to Britain, but so long as Partition remains, 
it will inevitably mar the relationship between ‘our two 
islands. We want, and are quite prepared, to bury the 
past provided that the present holds out. a realisation ‘of 
our right to national self-determination. "The wise and 
statesmanlike approach on Britain’s part is to assist in the 
removal of this sore and of all other reminders of the 
unhappy history of our past relationships. ‘ 
One of the difficulties that we haye tg contend with 


in relation to Partition is that, to Britain, & is cnly 
one of many problems; it is always easier tc shelve a 
problem—especially an uncomfortable one. I saould like 
to urge upon the statesmen of Great Britain the -erv 
real urgency and importance of this problem from our 
point of view. Jt has often been said, and I -hink = is 
commonplace even in English political circles that the 
tragedy of Anglo-Irish relationship lies in the fact hat 
the British realisation of the realities of our problems 
always came too late. Nothing can be gained b- dela-ing 
the adoption of a statesmanlike approach to this ‘ery 
serious problem. . 


Two points emerge now possibly more clecrly 
than ever before ; firstly, the artificial divisior of 
our national territory is something that no 


‘generation of Irishmen and that no Irish Gov-rn- 


ment will ever acquiesce in or accept. 3econdly, 
that so long as it continues, Partition wi'l corst:- 
tute a definite obstacle to the kind of relationsnio 
between Ireland and Britain, which it is in the 
interest, not merely of the two countries, but of 
the world as a whole, to-bring about. 


In earlier debates in this House I have aiready re- 
ferred to the economic disadvantages that result from the 
continued division of our country—economic dis: dvanteges 


. that affect the welfare of our people on both si les of the 


Border. If we, in the Twenty-Six Counties ha-e, in the 
present situation, to be a drain on the resources of the 
United States op on the dollar resources of the ster‘ing 
area reserve, it is due, practically entirely, te the act 
that the industrial arm of our country has been arpu- 


stated. On the other hand, our people in the Six Novth- 


Eastern Counties have to undergo very heayv) taxa-ion 
and shortfiges, because they are cut off from the ezri- 
cultural arm’of their own country. A very large pro>or- 
tion of their exports remain unrequited, while they are 
deprived of substantial markets for their own goods in 


the rest of Ireland. = 
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The Atlantic Pact 


Washington, March 10—The draft North Atlantic 
pect, U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson reports, 
clearly states the determination of the participating 
nations to exercise their right of collective self-defense. 

The Secretary opened his press conference by saying 
ther a review of the general background of the negotia- 
tions seemed appropriate before publication and discus- 
sion of the pact’s specific terms. The intent is to- pre- 
serve peace, he emphasized and the draft drawn up: by the 
negotiators conforms to both the terms and spirit of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Frverotp Purpose Or Tue ALLIANCE : 

Acheson said the negotiators had_the following five- 

fold purpose: |. . 

1. To give recognition to the association which has 
existed for some 300 years between the United States 
and Western Europe. The treaty does not create 
something artificial, Acheson stressed, but rather 
recognizes an association based primarily on com- 
mon ideas and common institutions of freedom. 

2. To make it clear that the treaty both in word 
‘and thought is within the U.N. Charter. 

3. To state clearly the determination of the United 
States and its associates to exercise their rights 
against aggression. Two world wars demonstrated 
the need for such a prior and clear statement of 
determination to resist aggression, Acheson said. 

4, To contribute to economic recovery and stability 
in Europe through reducing the sense of insecurity 

- brought on by the fear of aggression. 

5. To establish machinery to make the security 
alliance effective. : 

Bacxcrounp For NeEcoriations 
Reviewing the background for the negotiations, 
Acheson recalled the pre-1947 hope that economic reco- 
very atk the settlement of postwar problems underlying 
permanent peace could be achieved through universal 
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cooperation. ‘ In. 1947, however, Acheson said, it became 
apparent that this cooperation was not being achieved 
anid that the Soviet Union and its satellites were not only 
unwilling to cooperate but. were also trying to obstruct 
péace settlements and recovery. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers’ meeting in earl. 
1947 was uttsuccessful in meeting world problems and 
the CFM meeting later that year was even more un- 
fruitful, Acheson noted. . 

Also in 1947, Acheson pointed out the United States 
responded to the appeal made by Greece and Turkey 
for assistance in resisting outside pressures. It seemed, 
the secretary said, that recovery and security could not 
be achieved through U.N. collaboration, much as this 
was desired. 

In this situation, alternatives had to be considered 
since economic recovery and security could not wait, 
Acheson tent on. 

Acheson then reviewed the steps leading to the 
European Recovery Program, suggested by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall in his address at Harvard 
University in June 1947. ; 

Brussets Pact A PRECEDENT: 

The following year saw the signing of the Brussels 
Pact among Britain, France and the Benelux countries. 
This marked a new departure in defense arrangements in 
Europe, Alcheson said. This collective arrangement 
within the provisions of the U.N. Charter was lauded by 
President Truman as a notable step toward peace. 

Consideration was then given, Acheson said, as to 
how the United States could best cooperate in this peace 
effort. The result was the so-called Vandenberg Resolu- 


” tion overwhelmingly adopted in 1948 by the Senate and 


a similar statement adopted by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. : 

Using these guides, consultations began with the 
Brussels Pact signatories and Canada, the outgrowth be- 
ng ae projected North Atlantic security arrangement. 
edi “ . 
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- The “Internationalization” of Jerusalem | 


Eliezer Liebenstein discusses the question in 
the Jewish Frontier : 

The idea of placing Jerusalem under an inter- 
national regime was never suggested in connection 
with Jewish interests. Neither does it have any con- 

y nection with Arab interests. The major basis for it Js 
|? the problem of the “holy places’—that is, the 
Christian holy places. 

It is essential, therefore, to examine this idea 
and to see whether it is true that the safety of 
shrines and the holy places requires “inter- 
nationalization,” or whether the opposite is true— 
that a strong “native” government would be more 
concerned and better equipped to defend the 
honor and safety of these places than any inter- 
national combination of powers. 


What does history teach us in this respect ? ; 
The historic period which concerns us Most in this 
respect is that of the last four hundred years. It begins 
in the year 1517, when Jerusalem was conquered by 
the Turks, and ends in 1948, with the termination of 
the British mandate. As far as the political regime in 
Jerusalem is concerned, it is possible to divide this 
period into three stages: from the beginning of the 
» Turkish conquest until the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire, that is, from 1517 to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; the period of the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire up until the expulsion of the Turks 
from Palestine in 1917; the British mandate, from 
1917 to 1948. 


Whatever else may be said concerning the rule of © 


the Ottoman Turks in Palestine, it cannot be denied 
that they watched over the holy Christian places with 
great care. 

The situation began to change as the Ottoman 
empire became weaker and its authority in Palestine 
diminished. Jerusalem became a target of international 
intervention on the’ part-.of the great powers. The 
European powers acquired specific political rights 
within the Holy City—some of them shared in com~ 
mon and some of them held separately. Each power 
felt it necessary to “defend” the holy places held 

‘sacred by the majority of its citizens (even in cases 
when the government itself was anti-clerical, as, for 
example, in the case of France, 1848 to 1851), and one 
power began to quarrel with another concerning its 
rights. 

“Christian Jerusalem” became a recognized 
center of international intrigue. 


More than one international dispute was caused 

(or rendered acute) as a result of this “international 
supervision” of the Holy City, and at least one major 
war-—that of 1853-1856—resulted in no small extent 
from the disputes of the different churches in Jeru- 
salem. This was undoubtedly the most unnecessary and 
most abstrd war of the nineteenth century. As far as 
», the dignity and integrity of the Christian holy places 
“were concerned, this was one of the most shameful 
periods in their history. Each sect interfered—by means 


of the power-politics employed by the particular — 


government it leaned upon—with the worship needs of 
its rival, and in this way some shocking damage was 
caused to the places held sacred by all of them. A 
striking example of this is the fact that the dome of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was not completed 
ever a period of many years (during the middle of the 
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19th century) owing to the conflicting claims of 
“Christian sects and the power-politics played by the 
governments supporting them. 

And erd came to this situation with the conquest 


of the country by the British in 1917. Whatever may 
be zaic in sriticism of British rule in Palestine in other 
respects—and a great deal might be said as is well- 
known-—there is no denying that, as long as it was 
strong and stable it watched over the Christian holy 
places faithfully and freed them from the shame of the 
period of “capitulations” and “consular commissions” 
juss referred to. The various Christian countries 
rea.ized that the government in question was powerful 
anc unequivocal, and that it would not tolerate any 
exploitation of inflated religious grievances for political 
or diplomatic purposes. In ‘general, the British attitude 
toward the various Christian churches was quite fair 
and impartial, and complaints against it in this respect 
were fow. As a result, the various rival churches 
rea'ized that it would be best for them to center their 
eficrts on constructive ‘enterprises and avoid political 
entzng’ements as much as possible. 


This was the case as long as the British Adminis- 
tration in Jerusalem was more or less sure of its 
. graunc. No sooner, however, had talk begun concern- 
Ing an “internationalized Jerusalem,” in 1947, than 
anarchy took over again, in more extreme forms than 
ever. “he decision of the United Nations to make 
Jerusaiem an “international” city turned everything 
upside down. The holy places of all denominations— 
among them the Christian holy places—were the first 
vici'ms of these chaotic conditions and the game of 
politics! intrigue in the guise of religious “interests” 


carae to the fore again. Our old acquaintances of the 
period of “capitulations” appeared again on the scene. 
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Cynical atheists began a diplomatic crusade in defense 
of the holy places. 

This is no accident. So long as Jerusalem is in the 
hands of a strong and uncompromising ‘ : 
government, the various powers have little hope of 
exploiting the matter of the holy places for their 
political or diplomatic aims. A separation between 
secular and religious matters is desirable in the 


interest of both. A local government will always be ™* 
interested in fair and impartial policy with regard 


to the various religious communities of the Jerusalem 
area and its holy places, inasmuch as any grievance or 
controversy in this respect might lead to a general 
conflagration and turn Jerusalem into an international 
problem. 

There is no doubt that the most reliable authority 
over the Holy City—with all its shrines and holy 
places—is a strong local government, both civilized and 
Pable, concerned with the safety of the sacred places 
but interested in avoiding exploitation of these places 
for political purposes, in other words—a government 
which has an attitude of respect toward the shrines of 
the Christian world, but ‘being non-Christian itself, 
cannot be suspected of taking sides in any of their 
sectarian disputes. 


In the present conditions it is the state of 
Israel which comes closest to fulfilling these terms’ 
as an impartial guardian of the Holy City of 


Jerusalem with its Christian shrines and sacred @ 


places. 

From the Christian point of view then, as well as 
from the Jewish, no better solution could be found for 
Isael than its integration within the state of 
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United Nations Planning World-wide Radio 

William Bross Lloyd, Jr. writes in the 
Worldover Press, March, 1949: 

Lake Success, N.Y —Mians for a United Nations 
world-wide broadcasting system, hurdling nationalistic 
jron curtains and enjoying direct access to radio listeners 

f throughout the globe, are now being perfected by the 
‘ale under the direction of Sécretary-General ‘l'rygve 

ie, 

* Approved in principle by the General Assembly on 
November 18, 1948, the project is reported on excellent 
authority to be delayed only by the meagerness of the 
U.N. budget, which is said not to be able to stand the 
estimated cost of $8,000,000. Aln interesting footnote to 
this figure is the fact that Congressman Karl E. Mundt on 
December 29 suggested “that the State Department be 
authorized to lay out $50,000,000 every year on the “Voice 
of America” program of international broadcasting. 

Special‘sts desirous of maintaining and strengthening 
the United Nations are remembering the declaration of 
the U.N. Advisory Committee of Information Experts on 
this project, as reported in the United Nations Bulletin 

_jior June 15, 1948: “The United Nations must have 
‘fucilities under its own control for adequate telecommuni- 
canons. Without such facilities there can be no assur- 
ance that existing United Nations radio operations can 
be continued. lurther, in times of emergency the only 
channels in which the U.N. can address itself directly 
to the peoples of the world may be its own) telecommuni- 
cations system....” 7 
> A detailed engineering plan for the U.N. world 
broadcasting system was included in the report of the 
Advisory Committee on U.N. Telecommunications in the 
Second Assembly in 1947. The program, worked out 
by a sub-committee headed by Brigadier General Frank 
E, Stoner, formerly of the U.S. Army, called for a head- 
quarters station; a European station, originating and 
relay; and a Pacific area relay station. A Latin Ameri- 
car originating and_relay statiom would, be added as the 
gereanization expands and requirements are more precisely 

nownl, 

These short-wave broadcasting centers will he at 
locations chosen on a geographical and technical basis 
in territories of Member Nations. Each center is to have 
transmitters, receivers, ‘directional antennae for trans- 
mission and reception, and terminal broadcasting equip- 
ment. Each U.N. radio center will be connected by wire 


lines, low powered radio or micro-wave channels to per- 


mit rebroadcasting listening audience by use of a govern- 
mental or private chains in the areas served 


Though friends of civil liberties may boggle at any ~ 


official radio control or official news service,, it is impor- 
tant to note that im nearly all the rest of the world 
outside America, the radio is’ already under official 
national. contro], and therefore cannot escape the influ- 
euce of the various—and often conflicting—national foreign! 


policies. There is no suggestion that the U.N. will ” 


exercise any sort of control or restraint over national or 
private radio operations. The U.N. broadcasts, therefore, 
however undemocratic the control of their policies might 
be, would nevertheless represent a broadening rather 
than a narrowing of listeners’ choices throughout the 
world. 

In an imperfect world where absolute truth is inde- 
¥Yinable, U.N. officials feel it is important at least to make 
the United Nations version of world affairs available to 
those who care to listen. The plan provides a chance 
for liberals and internationalists, fond of cursing the 
darknless of nationalistic propaganda, to help light a 
candle, ~ : ; ; 
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For more than 30 years Jawaharlal 
Nehru lived and’ worked with 
Gandhiji, not as an unquestioning 
disciple, but as a man with a part 
to play himself, with critical and 
independent eyes, even though with 
fondness and admiration always. 
As such his writings have a quality 
that could not otherwise be met 
either by objective study or personal 
anecdote. The teachings of Mahatma’ 
Gandhi are shown here in action and 
his portrait is set against the stirr- 
ing background of contemporary 
Indian history. Price : Rs. 9/8{- 


Illustrated with ‘48 photographs 
many hitherto unpublished 
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Litetature ae Art. in the 


- United: ‘States 
Publishing surveys for 1948 show -a aioe in, the 
ouzput of fiction and_a rise in the production of nonfiction 


hooks in thé United States: 


1.643. were. fiction, “a drop. of 16 percent from the 1947 
figures. On the other hand,-the-trade journal, Publishers’ 
W zekly, “notes - several nonfiction categories show very 
largé _percentage incréases over 1947; for, example, 
culnire and “gardening, up :67 percent}, fine arts up 35 
percent; pedicine, hygiene and science, each up 34° Bast 
cen. 
The ‘1948 total publication’ ” figures represented an 
increase of 8 percent over 1947, which showed an increase 
of 19 percent over 1946. OF: the total, fiction accounted 
for 17 percent; juveniles, 9. percent}. -yeligion, 7 percents 


peetry, drama and science, 6: pércent- ‘each.., The. remain=_ 


dec was made up of books covering such subjects as 
history, ‘-biography, sociology, . music, , philology, agricul 
turé,. and’ education. | 


For the--major | nonfiction. categories the’ totals -were: 
religion, 677; 7 science, .592; poetry and. drama; 563; 
biography, 513; history, 503; ‘general literature; 
technical and, military bodks, 466; socidlogy’ and- econo- 
mics 461, and -medicine and hygiene,’ 433. 


Although ‘published late -in ‘the year: (November) , 


General, Dwight D. Eisenhower's Crusade- In Europe. led 
best-seller ‘lists in bookstore nonfiction sales for 1948: 


Runners-up were Dale Carnegie’s How To Stop- Worrying - 


and Start Living and the late Joshua Liebman’s Peace 
of Mind, first published ini ‘1946. The Big Fishe*man 
by Lloyd C, Douglas headed fiction sales with Norman 
Mailor’s The Naked and the Dead and Frances Keyes’ 
Dinner at Antoine’s im section and third place. 


Publishers of inexpensive’ paper-bound editions “re-" 
parted a total sale of 135,000,000 copies in 1948. These - 


books have become popular with . American 
readers. Their titles include many classic works, as 
well as mysteries, “how-to-do-it” books and romantic 
novels-—-USIS, 4 


“pocket” 


OF the total 9,897 new books" 


and ‘new editions: published -by ‘American firms, last :year, . Goethe as- 


agri. het 


‘ but -describes him as 


-of Goethe’s . most : important 
413; - 
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"Goethe. Anniversaty. 


* Plans’ are’ ‘being’ made in“ the United Suis for a 
ne te Bicentennial celebiation--to -be - held- att Aspen, 
Calorado, June 27-July-17,-Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
of - the -University- of Chicago. reveals. Describing the 
18th century poet-philosopher, Joliann.’: “Wolfgang von . 
“a. universal man,” - Hutchins - says that the & 
celebration. | commemorating the. 200th atiniversary. of his 
birth will’ be “a ‘project in “world” community” “attended 
by represeniative leaders.from -many. countries... . 
‘Hutchins says that: the Bicentennial” will. re-emphasize 


the importance of humanistic ‘studies. ‘fat-ia .time -when!/ 


scierice and ‘technology. are on the: crest -6f:auch a high 
wave.” He refers to Goethe not only as a universal man 
in: his. interest in. literature, science, -art .and: philosophy, 
“also a universal man in, the sense 


‘that - he. never. was. detained. by. national boundaries,” 


‘believing ‘in| the ability of all. individuals to be genuinely 


free. Goethe was interested in-the humanities, -Hutchins - 
says, but he “iwas also’a. scientist -and- yet? understood the 
‘role of the scientist‘ in relation to other. fields. and other 


‘ ts .of ‘life’ 
Last, year .929 books for: juveniles. were “published: 7 ee ea 


‘The. Foundation plans. t to” publish a 10. volume “editions, 
“works in. modern English 


tranblation. .Two- volumes “are due. to-be. completed this 
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"THE Way. ww for INDIA tool” 


“THE WAY THAT IS LIFE, by P. J. Sontag, 8. J. 


As a Home Study’ Course it gives” the teaching of a 


“Jesus Christ as ‘preservéd ‘by His ‘Church, Non- 


controversial. 
Suited to college level. 


| The Way That Is Life | 


ig a Ga ‘it is an inspiration, a friend dee 
Good Tidings. of Great Joy. _ 


Bound in full cloth—Rs. 4-8, -Paper—Rs. 3-8, 
. plus as, 8 postage. : 


 hddvesa d INSTITUTE for HOME STUDY, 
_ Post Box 42, PATNA, ELI R. 


‘Free to bona fide students of Course. 
Sample lesson on request, 
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A general view of the construction of the Masanjore Dam, Tilpara 








Bulldozers employed in the construction of the Masanjore Dam, Tilpara 
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Critical Times 

As the Constitution of the Indian Union is taking 
shape, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the men who are at the head are getting. more and 
more uncertain about the political atmosphere of the 
country. The day when they assumed power, they 
were absolutely certain of the sanction of the will of 
the People being solid behind them. Today. we 
have certain measures brought into the Constitution 
that British Imperialism was hard put to justify in 
the eyes of the world and which they could only 
justify in the eyes of their own people as being 
temporary measures, brought in under the stress of 
circumstances to bring under control such forces as 
were trying to disrupt the established system of Law 
and Order. 1, dal Ll: 

Elsewhere we have discussed one such measure 
certain others. But 
there is a question in our mind as to how and why 
these apparently retrograde steps were considered to 
be necessary by those on whom lay tke task of bring- 
ing the Constitution of the Indian Union into concrete 
shape. _We are well aware of the fact that this 
Constitution that is on the anvil of public opinion, is 
not of the same metal as that of the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and that it would undergo 
change, for better or for worse, in successive Parlia-~ 
ments of the sovereign Republic of India as and when 
circumstances are deemed to be favourable for the 
alteration of the old order. But for all that it cannot 
be denied that the Government of the day is no 
longer so sure of the will of the people now as it was 
when it took over power from the British. 


We have discussed in a previous issue the ques- 
tion of the world situation being the main distractive 
factor in the apparent vagaries of the men in charge 
of the Union. Today, after the catastrophic debacle 
in China, the eyes of the world are being focussed on 
to India. As an example of the new orientation we 
quote the following letter from the New York Post, 
written by Senator Hubert. Humphrey, one of the young 
progressive leaders of the Democratic Party : 


_ “Dear Editor ! : There has been a great ceal of 
discussion concerning American forefzn 92ol:sy, 
particularly as it pertains to the mainland of Asia 
and the East Indies. Recent events in Thing huve 
brought into sharp focus the complex-ty o he 
problem, A 

“Frankly, we need friends in Asia. We n‘ed to 
bolster up those forces that are aspiring to tero- 
cratic goals, 

“India is a leader in the South-easterr Asir area, 
Likewise, India is a member in good staring sf he 
United Nations. She has played a consisten: end 
devoted role to the principles of the United Nations 
chapter. Up to this time, she has aligned hervelf in 
the United Nations deliberations on the side af che 
Western powers. She has a deep friendsaip for ‘he ° 
United States. 

_. “It is with these thoughts in mind that I -all to 
the attention of our government the imoortu.ce of 
a positive and constructive foreign policy alonz with 
economic aid for India. 

“It would be presumptuous on. my pact to 
attempt to formulate a detailed program. I would 
suggest, however, the consideration of (1) educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian students m vur 
country on the basis of scholarships provided by our 
government, (2) direct financial assistance under :he 
same terms as our BCA or Marshall Plan program, 
(3) the application of the fourth point cf Presid -nt 
Truman’s inaugural address foreign policy stat: ment, 
namely, technical, scientific and financia assistance 
to the under-developed areas.” 

The friend who has sent us the cutting, Dr. Tarik- 
nath Das, has asked us: “What are Indiar statesmen 
doing to forge stronger links with America?” This 
question we leave to our statesmen to ansver. 

_ But the real’ question seems to be ss to wuat 
Indian statesmen—we do not mean the leaders of “he 
Indian “Yes-men”’—are doing to retain the friendship 
of the People of India? The strong chain, linkirg ~he 
people with their leaders, that was forged by ‘he 
Father of the Nation, by a life-time of devotec cnd 
utterly self-less service has been deeply rusted «nd 
cortoded By the forces of evil which our statcsmren 
have fdiled to bring under control up till row. 

Critical times are ahead and so it is vi ally nece2s- 
sary that the people and their chosen leaders shovld tet’ 
together. Our statesmen should search their sous end 


: seek for the causes of mutual suspicion, 
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Indig in the Commonmealeh 


India’s new status as a Republic ‘within the British 
Commonwealth has been “ratified” by the Constituent 
Ascemaly and subsequently’ approved by the Congress 
Party machinery at Dehra Dun. Mr. Attlee has explained, 
af-er the London Conference, that “Commonwea, 

a:1oL3, British Commonwealth of Nations and_ British 
Empice,” are only different terms carrying the same 
meaning to be used by different members according to 
imlependence. India re-enters the British Empire. Our ex- 
revolutionary Congiess leaders were noticed to be com- 
pletely in tune with the old liberals of the country. 
13 our of the 15 speakers supported the Commonwealth 
reswiution, including many well-known members of the 
old literal party. The Socialists, having little place in the 
Constiuent Assembly staged a demonstration outside the 
Chamber. Prof. K. T. Shah reflected the genuine senti- 
ments of the majority section of the really progressive 
peeps, whom the Congress no longer fully represents. He 
objestsd to. the expression: “ratification,” which suggested 
something previously authorized and which now required 
ratification in its final technical form. He could not 
recal. any such authorization by the House. 

“The tendency to present the House with a fait 
aczumpli was riot likely to lead to the freedom in discus; 
sicn hat is absolutely indispensable for the healthy 
growta of democratic sentiment in this country. It had 
been said that the London decision contemplated no 
change in the existing position. If that was so, what was 
the nsed for the agreement ? If, on the other hand, there 
were commitments, the House was entitled to know 

“One of the greatest achievements of the present 
Government was to disestablish rulers, some of whose 
ancestors had a glorious record. He had shed no tears 
over tae passing away of the old Princely Order because 
he did not believe in) autocratic kingship. It did, how- 
ever, strike him as highly anomalous that the same 
Goverzment wanted to recognize the British King as the 
symbe] of unity and as the Head of the Cofmmonwealth.” 

Frof. Shah. said, supporters of the London decision 
pleaded for a “forget-and-forgive attitude.” It seemed 
that Evitain was to do all the forgetting and India all 
the forgiving. India must forgive Britain for her record 
of exrloitation, of suppression, oppression and denial of 
her rizhts. . Even now some of the so-called. Dominions 
of Briain flaunted their policy of oppression, domination 
anc Ciscrimination against Indians. 

He did not see how India would be isolated in the 
world if she was not a member, of the Commonwealth. 
Thets was the United Nations with a definite statute, 
Charter and institutions, of which she was a member. 
Economically, Britain herself depended on the USA and 
wac ualikely to give India that assistance: which India 
needec. 

“The Prime Minister,” said Prof. Shah, “has declared 
that he is not a‘ good bargainer. I am afraid, that 


= 
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eee is true. I must asi remind dhe House "that 
‘Britaiti is*a very good: bargainer.”-~ 
Pandit Nehru, replying to the debate, appealed to 
his critics not to look at the question in a party spirit. 
“{ think it should be possible for people who differ 


considerably in regard to internal policy to havé more 


or less a unified foreign policy,” he said. “It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to have any common approach about any- 
thing with those individuals .or groups who think in 
terms of other countries and not of India at all as the 
primary thing. But to people who think in terms of 
India’s independence and progress, there should be no 
great difference in our foreign policy.” 

The London decision, he declared, fulfilled,. and 
did not go against any of “the pledges of ours.” That 
is to say, it did not come in the way of India’s going 
forward to her natural destiny of a sovereign independent 
republic. 


Indian freedom and independence were in no way ‘ 


touched. The republic that the House had decided upon 
would come into existence without any commitment which 
might tie it down in any way. 

“We would have achieved that, of course, in any 
event, but we have achieved that with the goodwill of 
many others. To achieve it with the goodwill of others, 


who perhaps are hit by it, is some achievement. It shows: 


that this manner of doing things is a manner which does 
not leave a trace of evil, hatred, bitterness or ill-will 
behind. On the other hand, it starts with a fund of 
goodwill, and goodwill is always precious from any 
quarter. 

“Therefore, I had the feeling, ek T was eousilee 
ing this matter in London, that in a small measure per- 
haps I had done something that would have met with 
the appreval of Gandhiji. [I am thinking more of the 
manner of it than of the thing done.” 

One of the tests by which the decision should be 
judged was whether it helped or hindered India in 
making rapid progress. India had in a sense solved the 
political problem, but was faced with many economic 
difficulties, They were her domestic concern no doubt, 
but the world could help or hinder any policy that she 
might adopt. 


“I am prepared to go ahead even without external - 


help,” he added. “But obviously it will be a far more 
dificult task, and it will take a much longer time. 
During these critical years that facé us it is important 
that we make good economically as we have done politi-: 
cally. We have to see whether this (London decision) 
generally helps us to gain strength and to build our- 
selves up in. the near future or not.” 

Another test, he said, was whether in the world as it 


‘was today it helped in the promotion of peace and the 


avoidance of war. No Government dare allow its country 
to be unprepared for contingencies. 

“We have tS prepare ourselves unfortunately,” he 
added, “unless we are brave enough to follow completely 
the policy that the Mahatma laid down. But it is not 
so much a question of my being. brave or your being. 


’ 
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brave but of the. country being brave enough as if Europe or England were the same ‘as it were 15 cr 

to follow and understand that policy. I do not think 30 years ago. It is not. Nor are we. 

we have ‘been brought up to that level of under. . “We have to look at these problems in < big wey. 
standing and behaviour and, indeed, .we talk about that If we are a big nation in size, that will not bring bi.ness 
great level when im the last year and a half we have to us unless we are big in mind and heart and undcr- 
aseen the lowest depths of behaviour in this country. So- standing and action also. 

let us not take his name in vain in this connexion.” “You can take it from me that you ma”, pernaps, 
gain a little here and there -with your bargainers and 
“hagglers of the marketplace, but, if you act in a big way, 
the response to you is very big from the world. sod 
always draws good from others, and a big accion v.hich 
shows generosity of spirit brings generosity from the 
other side, 

“I therefore, commend this resolution to the Louse 
and hope that the House will not only approve it bat 
accept it as a harbinger of good relations, of our aztiig 
in a generous way towards other countries and toward. toe 
world and thus strengthening ourselves and. strength ning 
the cause of peace.” 

Pandit Nehru seems to have passed the reak o. his 
popularity. A Frank Anthony was needed to invoke the 

theory of a “super-agent” to justify Panditji’s mezting 
the House with a fait accompli, Clearly enovgh, FanJit 
Nehru is now on, the defensive. 


“Nevertheless, J think that in a sense India is parti- 
cularly suited to contribute to peace because in spite of 
our being rather feeble and rather unworthy followers of 
Gandhiji, we have imbibed to some slight extent what he 
told us. 

*T'do submit that what we have done in no way, 
negatively speaking, injures us or can injure us. 

“Positively we have achieved politically what we 
wanted and we are likely to have more opportunities of 

- progress in this way than otherwise we would have had 
28 the next few years. And, finally, in the world context, 
-"it is something that encourages and helps peace to some 
extent.” : 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the London decision 
in no way bound this or any other country. It was open 
to the present House or the next Parliament at any time 
to break the link if it chose—not that he wanted that 
link to be broken, but he was merely pointing out that oa qi ; ; } 
the future had not been bound down in the slightest London. Decision Ratification in the 
dents, ~ ALCL. 

Some members of the House and some outside the 
House had opposed his motion. He said: “They have 
been totally unable to come out of that cage of the past 
in which all-of us had lived, even though the door has 
_ been open for them mentally to come out. 

“Some of our friends have beeni good enough to 
quote from my speeches delivered 15 or 20 years ago. 
If they attached so much value to my speeches, they 
might have listened to my present speeches a little more 

better than otherwise.” 


carefully (laughter.) i 
“Th id h h ts 2 ; 3 In his 30-minute speech Dr. Rajendra Pracad told the 
4 i wor a £ anged, Evil. SH _remains evil, members, “Our Prime Minister carried only the mandate 
- and_good_is good. Imperialism is_an_ evil thing, and of the Congress Working Committee. The Lordon cgrce- 
wherever it remains it has to be rooted out. Colonialism ment is in conformity with all our past pledges and. does 
is_an_evil thing, and wherever_it remains it has to be or stand in the way of India becoming a sovcreign Ince. 
rooted out. Racialism is an evil and has to be fought. J cndent Republic.” ae 
All that is true. nae ; i 
@ ay = oed aie Appealing to the members to view the Landon deci- 
Fl f a talk about British imperialism and the rest gion in the light of the present circumstances, Dr. 
© as do not say that you are one hundred per cent Rajendra Prasad said, “Today we have the est of rela- 
wrong because there is a bit of it left, but fundamentally  tigng with England. We must corget and wash the oitter 
you Wy sae because there is nlo capacity for imperialism, past and cherish the present happy relations.” 
nee ‘ e will was there. At simply cannot be done. He added that this decision was not a hacd anc fzst 
e French are acting imperialistically in parts of Asia. treaty. It did not bind Indie to anything, she was 
ad may, but the fact remains that their capacity for absolutely free to pursue her own course. By takin:; tnis 
ay ee ae Res ee carry on for a year or two. decision, they were neither to lose nor gain atything. 
os . at tse re Jf they decided to leave the Commonwealth. they sould 
“But if you look at these things im the historical way, do so whenever they so chose without giving any rotice. 
all these are hangovers of something given up. Essen- This decision was much better than any treaty beza‘se 
tially, that particular aspect cannot beeeffected because a treaty involved obligations whereas in this case th:re 
they have no strength behind them to do so. were no obligations. 
“Tt may last even a few years and, therefore, we Since August 15, 1947, they were free, said Dr. 
have to combat it and to be vigilant, but let us pot think Rajendra Prasad, but there was some weakness. TLey 


Moving the resolution on India’s continued membcr- 
ship of the Commonwealth bezore the A-I. 3. C,, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad said, “We have remained in the com- 
monwealth in order to promote world peace and .void 
future war. If Mahatma Gandh: had any message fcz the 
world, it was ‘the message of peace. We also want neace 
to reign in the world and from this angle we looked 
upon the London agreement. Our association with the 
Commonwealth would further the cause India stand for, 
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a uv 
had to do everything in the name of the King and that 
affe:: ed their freedom. But this agreement abolished that 
weaimess and from the day they declared India as a 
soverzign independent Republic, everything would be done 
in the name of the President amd not the King. Even the 
Kines effigy on the coins would be changed. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad told the members that the 
Commonwealth had changed and had been gradually 
chanzing.. Under the present decision, a nation could 
reman free and at the same time be a member of the 
Commonwealth. India, in spite of her being a Republic, 
would be’ a member of the Commonwealth. She could also 
enter into a treaty with any other nations. 

Today the European nations -were arming themselves 
for cnother war and nobody knew what would happen. 
We were not compelled to join any side. Our decision 
would be based on India’s interest. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad then commended 
agre:ment for acceptance. 

3econding the resolution on the Commonwealth issue, 
Pancit Govind Ballabh Pant said that the London agree- 
ment was “in keeping with the pledges and ideals of the 
Conzress and it- is beneficial not only to India but to 
the -vhole world.” He said that the Jaipur resolution on 
foreign policy was in accordance with the agreement. 
The London agreement, added Pandit Pant, revolutionised 
the —ery conception and shape of the Commonwealth. 

“It is npt India that has joined the Commonwealth 
but members of the Commonwealth have joined India,” 
he said. 

Pandit Pant declared, India’s decision to join the 
Commonwealth while maintaining her independence un- 
impeired was just like a country joining the United 
Natisns. 

The London decision, Pandit Pant continued, should 

be censidered from two aspects: (1) whether the decision 
was consistent with the pledges of the Congress, (2) 
‘wheter in the ‘circumstances of today, it was beneficial 
to Irdia and the world. 
. He was convinced, Pandit Pant said, that the deci- 
sion was perfectly corisistent with India’s high ideals 
and sledges and that it was beneficial not only for India 
but zor the whole world. 

Besides, the decision enhanced the reputation and 
prestige of India considerably, said Pandit Pant, as the 
coun ries of the Commonwealth openly admitted the grow- 
ing strength of India. 

Pandit Pant stressed the desirability of retaining “link 
with the Commonwealth as India had to depend on 

.Engiand at least for some time.” ; 

-\nother criterion of judging the decision of the 
Loncon conference, he added, was to what extent did it 
kelp in preserving and maintaining the hard-won inde- 
pencsnce: of India. He thought that the decision’ was 
‘helpful inl that respect, because in case of any conflict no 
courcry of the Commonwealth was likely to go against 
Indiz. 

Speaking on South Africa where Indians were being 
‘maltreated, Pandit Pant said that’ the country had now 


the London 


‘of the resolutien. Membership 


certain other issues. 
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lost all moral’ grounds to stand upon and they -hoped to 
win her over by love and peace. 

Concluding, Pandit Pant appealed to the members to 
pass the resolution unanimously. Members, he said, could 
express any amount. of dissent on matters relating to 
the internal conditions 
support the foreign policy unanimously, exhibiting to the 
world their unity and solidarity. | 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, replying to criti- 
cisms.of the London Agreement said that the London deci- 
sion might be “bitter” for others, but not for the Congress 
or for India. It would help consolidate India’s freedom 
and strengthen the forces of peace in the sworld, 

The next four or five years, Pandit Nehru added, 
were vital for world peace. “If we are not economically 
strong we will not be able to influence world politics. 
The London decision gives us an opportunity to advance 
economically. That economic advancement will be 
achieved in this agreement, not at the cost of national 
self-respect.” 

During the last 200 years, the Prime Minister said, 
India had. developed certain economic .connections with 
Britain and she could not afford to cut them suddenly. 
To build up the same relations with other countries 
would take at least two or three crucial years. 

Pandit Nehru reiterated, the London Agreement was 
ink accordance with the past pledges. 

He agreed with the suggestion made by some mem- 
bers that the agreement should have been first dis- 
cussed by the A-I. C. C. and afterwards by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but the A.-I.. C. C. could not be 
called at too short notice while the Constituent Assemp 
bly met soon after the London, Declaration and it was 
only proper that such a momentous issue should have 
been referred to it immediately. 

Pandit Nehru said that even though the matter was 
‘not referred to the A-I. C. C. first he would point out 
that the London decision was in strict accordance with 
the resclution adopted by the Congress at Jaipur. He 
wanted to tell the critics that what he accepted at 
London was not the same which he had opposed previ- 
ously. In the past he had opposed Dominion Status, but 
‘this is not Dominion Status. 
Independent Republic and will enjoy more freedom than 
many other free countries of the mvorld. 

There were, he said, 70 or 80 indeperident States in 
the world and of these only four or five could be said 
to be independent in the real sense. India would be 
as free as any of these four or five countries. 

The decision, he added; was “a friendly pact.” The 
King had been recognised as a symbol of free associa- 
tion but India’s republican constitution would remain 
unaffected. 

He appealed to the House not to bring in the ques- 
tio! of racial discrimination while discussing the merits 
of the Commonwealth 
did not prevent India from fighting South Africa’s policy. 
India had also conflict with Pakistan on Kashmir and 
Even’ ‘undér the- present - set-up 


of the country but they should. 


ae 


India will be a Sovereign | 


mos 
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these issues had to be taken up bilaterally just as between 
any two independent nations. The Commonwealth did 
not come in the picture. India did not want to refer 
such disputes to- the Commonwealth because it mould 
mean conferring the status of a superstate on the Com- 
monwealth. 


The London decision did not imply that India had 
accepted all policies pursued by individual countries in 
the Commonwealth. India might have pacts and treaties 
with Russia and U. S. A. also for mutual benefit but 
that would not mean that India subscribed to Russian 
and American policies. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit.G. B. Pant, the 
mover and seconder of the resolution, and Pandit Nehru 
himself unequivocally declared that the London Agree- 
ment was in conformity with the past pledges. Pandit 
Pant went one step further, and declared that “it is not 
India that has joined the- Commonwealth but members 


of the Commonwealth have joined India” In his en- 
thusiasm, Pandit Pant seems to have forgotten the 
wordings of the London Agreement which says, “the 


Government of India has, however, declared and affirm- 
ed India’s desire to continue is full membership of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. . 

Six days before the above tines leaders emphatically 
declared that. past pledges had not been violated, the 
following article by Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor, Indian 
Parliament, had been published: , 

“Apart from the merits and demerits of the fgrmula, 
the Premier’s Declaration is a clumsy attempt to ham- 
string the Indian Constituent Assembly. Times without 
number it has been proclaimed that India’s future’ rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth is a matter to be decided 
solely by the Constituent Assembly. 

That Assembly partly decided the issue when it 
adopted the Objectives Resolution in December, 1946. 
The Resolution declared: 

The Constituent Assembly declares its firm and 
solemn resolve to proclaim India as an Independent 
Sovereign Republic. 

But it did not lay down what India’s relations with 
the British Commonwealth were to be. It was expli- 
citly left over for future decision. Hepat the Reso- 
Jution Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

A question may be asked what palaiioli will that 
Republic bear to other countries of the world? What 
would be its relations with England, the British Com- 
monwealth and other countries? This Resolution meang 
that we are completely free and are not included in 
any group except the Union of Nations which is now 
being formed in the world. 


Three ideas are clear here? I. India is to be a 
Sovereign Republic; II. India’s external affiliations are 
only to U. N. and II. Group affiliations are precluded. 

After 1946, the Assembly has not-had a chance to 
consider in greater detail this crucial question. When 
the draft Constitution was taken up in November, 1948, 
at the close of; the general debate on 9th November, 
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Mr. Kamath asked on a point of procedurs as to whe- 
ther the Preamble dealing with India’s statis would be 
taken up first or last, Vice-President Mukherjee replied: 
I am not in a Postion to give any de ision on the 
matter. 
When the Aseecibly met next time M-. 
said: 


Mukherjee 


It seems that I made a mistake in the procedure to 
be adopted. What I have to say now is taat Article I 


‘ should stand as part of the Constitution. 


This. made it clear that the Governm nt of India, 
or say the Congress High Command, were. not clear in 
their own mind as to how the issue. was t» be decided. 
Prime Minister Nehru had been to Lordon for the 
Commonwealth, ‘Premiers’ Conference in Ocober. There 
were known to have been talks about India’s membership 
of the Commonwealth and her decision to :roclaim her- 
self an Independent Republic.’ In the abe=nce of any 
official statement the Assembly did not take any notice 
of the reports. 


The London formula, as it has emerged, fully res- 
pects the Constituent Assembly’s decision <hat India is 
to be a Sovereign Independent Republic. The joint 
declaration says: 

The Government of India has inform d the other 
Governments of the Commonwealth of the intention of 
the Indian ‘people that under the new Constitution, which 
is about to be adopted, India shall become a Sovereign 
Independent (Republic. .. . The iGoverntent of the 
other countries of Commonwealth, the bss of whose 
membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, 
accept and recognise India’s continuing m=mbership in 
accordance of the terms of this declaratior. 

The snag comes in here. The declaratia in between 
says: 


The Government of India has, however, declared and 


‘affirmed India’s desire to continue her ful membership 


of the Commonwealth of Nations and her_-cceptance of 
the King as the symbol of the free associatica of its inde. 
pendent member nations, and as such. the head of “the 
Commonwealth. 

The questions are—who_expressed_this desire? 
when was it expressed? 


The Constituent Assembly did not express any such 


desire. 


And 


The Government of India might have xpressed, the 


desire but that was not published or deba-ed. 
_ The only other valid pronouncement on -he issue was 
from the Congress. 

The Congress Working Committee considered the 
questions in December, 1948 and drafted a resolution 
which was adopted at the Jaipur session. Tat 1 pur session. Tuat resolution 
_Said: 


In view of the aitaintient of complete Independence 
and the establishment of the Republic of India, which 
will symbolise that independence and give India the 
status among the nations of the world that i her rightful 
due, her present association with U. K. ead the Com- 
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nidnwealth’ of Nations will necessarily have to be changed. 
India, however, desises_to maintain all such h links with 
éther’ countries as do not come in the way of her 
freedam of action and independence ani and the Congress 
would welcome her free association with “independent 
hations of the Commonwealth for their if gommon weal and 
the promotion of world peace. 

“Tr the Congress there was very critical cppoaition 
to the continued membership of the Commonwealth. 

Speaking on the resolution Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said: 

The resolution clearly laid down that India would 
jiot remain as a member. but it gave her the freedom 
to forge relationships which were to her. advantage..... 
I admit there is force in the suggestion that India should 
not be a member of the Commonwealth with countries 
like South Africa as equal members, but the resolution 
before the Committee could not give an irrevocable pic- 
ture of the future. 

A vicious atmosphere was created over the question’ 
by what were believed to be secret negotiations between 
the Government of India and the British Government. 
The. mystery missions of emissaries like Mr. Gordon 
Walker and unofficial missions like that.of Mr. Anthony 
Eden’ increased public apprehension. A question was 
asked in the Assembly. 
question! of India’s relations with the Commonwealth was 
under consideration but it was not revealed what posi- 
tion the Government of India ‘were -taking. 

On March 29, Prime Minister Pandit Nehru made 
a statement in the Assembly. He announced the London 
meeting and said: , 


The chief subject for discussion will be certain 
constitutional questions relating to the Commonwealth. : 

Nowhere in that statement is there anything directly’ 
or indirectly to suggest that the question for discussion 
was the future of India on the Commonwealth. The re- 
ference was to certain constitutional questions and 
according to the British Premier there were questions 
undecided at the October meetings. 

On April 10 and 11 the Congress Working Com- 


mittee was reported to have discussed the matter but this. 


was denied by the Associated Press of India which said: 
The question of India’s relationship with Common- 
wealth countries was not discussed, it is learnt. 
The first public announcement that India’s status 


in the Commonwealth would be discussed at the London’ 


meeting ‘was made by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Bom- 
bay after his dip in the Arabian Sea, a few hours before 
he-emplaned for London on April 19. He said: 

The immediate object of my going to England is 
to discuss the future association of India with the Com- 
monwealth countries. I have already in Parliament and 
in open Congress and elsewhere discussed this matter 
with frankness and stated what our fundamental position 
is: I shall abide necessarily with the directions given 
to me on this subject and equally Rey. my the 
ideals which have inspired us. 


There was an answer that the- 
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What directions he was given and who gave them 
are questions that need- answer. ‘The Constituent Assem- 
bly did not give them. As for Pandit Jawaharlal’s ideals 
they were getting over-weighted with the Prime Minister’s 
diplomacy.” 


An Uneasy Conscience 


- The present rulers of the Indian Union have beer 
taking extra pains to justify their agreement with the 
British Commonwealth. But the Congress President, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya appears to be uneasy about 
this decision. His first reaction to it has shown it. On 
April 28 last he told an A. P. I. correspondent : 


No: decision arrived at can be logically correct 
nor even reasonably acceptable. Any compromise in 
life is a negation of absolute truth or justice. How 
far the deviations must go is a matter entirely to 
be left to the person in charge. I frankly admit that 
I am not able to follow the statement that “the 
King is the symbol of. free association of independent 
member nations -and as such the head.of the 
Commonwealth.” We must await its clarification. 
But if the analogy of the membership of a club with 
a President is applicable, there is not much harm 
in the arrangement as any one can resign his 
membership at will and is bound by no obligations, 
such as those that attach to the shareholder of a 
joint-stock company or the member of a _ co- 
operative society. 3 


Three days later (May 1) addressing a public 
meeting at Bangalore Dr. Pattabhi appeared to have 
given his first judgment. Since then the Nehru-Patel 
steam-roller .has seen to it that the opposition of 
Congress members is flattened out. But Dr. Pattabhi’s 
Opinion is worth permanent record. Here it is: 


The new relation between India and the Com~ 
monwealth is not a sacramental marriage, but only 
a companionate association. 

The British -had a peaceful departure from India, 
and India’s relations with Britain continued very 
cordial. Britain felt she had lost the best jewel in 
her Crown and desired some sort of association with 
India. This was a matter of prestige. But India had 
decided to be a Sovereign Republic and was not 
prepared to be part of the Dominion. Pandit Nehru 
was fully instructed about these matters when he 
went to attend the Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
The new relation was the result. But India wanted 
some connection with some country for her own 
benefit. Naturally a known devil was preferable to 
an unknown angel. The Crown had no more any 
significance. It had been removed from the publica- 
tions and from the chair of the President of the 
Legislature and replaced by the Asoka Pillar. The 
Crown remained a mere symbol. “Only,” said Dr. 
Pattabhi. “I would have liked Hae head to go by 
rotation.” > What 


ae 


Minorities Committee Report . 

Sardar Patel, Chairman of the Committee, presented 
the Report to the Constituent Assembly which has 
been adopted after a historic debate in the Assembly. 
Mr. R. K. Siddhwa said that Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman 


-and Mr, Chundrighar had been party to reservation of 


ad 
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seats at the first, meeting of the Committee after which 
they went over to Pakistan. Sir Saadullah said that of the 
four Muslim members present at the last meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, “only one—Begum Aizaz Rasul— 
had supported abolition of reservation. Another Muslim 
member had opposed abolition, while Maulana Abuk 
Kalam Azad and Maulana Rahman had remained 
neutral.” 

Following is the full text of the Report of the 
Advisory Committee which consisted of 40 members and 
passed abolition of reservation with only one member, 
yoling against it: ; 1 a6 

“The Advisory Committee on minorities, funda- 
mental rights, etc., in their report dated the 8th of 
August, 1947 had recommended certain political safe- 
guards for minorities. These were accepted by the 
Constituent Assembly during the August, 1947, session 
and have been embodied inl Part XIV of the Draft Con- 
situation. 
tions to the Central and Provincial legislatures were to 
be held on the basis of joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats for certain specified minorities on their 
population basis. This reservation was to be for a 
period of ten years at the end of which the position 
was to be reconsidered. There was to be no weightage, 
but members of the minority communities for whom 
seats were reserved were to have the right to contest 
general seats. The communities for whom seats were to 
be reserved were Muslims, Scheduled, Castes amd Indian 
Christians, the latter only so far as the Central legis- 
lature and the Provincial Jegislatures of Madras and 
Bombay are concerned. e 

“T would recall to your mind at this stage that the 
Committee had observed in their report that minorities 
‘were ‘by no means unanimous as to the necessity in their 
own interest of statutory reservation of seats in the 
legislatures.’ Nevertheless the Committee had recom- 
mended reservation of seats in order that minorities may 
not feel apprehensive about the effect of a system of 
unrestricted joint .electorates on the quantum of their re- 
presentation in the legislature. ; 
_ “When the above recommendations were being con- 
sidered by the Assembly events were taking place follow- 
ing the partition of the country which made it impossible 
to consider the question of minoroity rights in East 
Punjab particularly in so far as the Sikhs were con- 
cerned. This question of East Punjab was accordingly 
postponed; and also the question whether the right to 
contest unreserved seats should be given to minorities 
in West Bengal. ‘ 

“The Advisory Committee in their meeting held on 
the 24th February, 1948, appointed a 
Committee consisting of myself as Chairman and the 
Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra, 
Prasad, Shri K. M. Munshi and the Hon’ble Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar as members to report on the minority pro- 
blems affecting East Punjab 


presented a report to the Advisory Committee, - 


According to these recommendations, all elec-. 


Special Sub. - 


and West Bengal. This 
special Sub-Committee met on November 25, 1948 and ° 


’ “This report came up for édnsideratioa be‘sre th= 
Advisory Committee at their meeting held on tue 30t_. 
December, 1948. Some members of the Ccmmittee fel: 
that conditions having vastly changed since the Advisor> 
Committee made their.recommendations in 1947 it was 
no longer appropriate in the context of Fee India c= 
present conditions that. there should be reservation af 
seats for Muslims, Christians and Sikhs.or aay otner rel.- 
gious minority. 

_ “Although the abolition of separate elzctorczes had 
removed much of the poison from the bod7-poliic the 
reservation of seats for religious commurities it wes 
felt did lead to a certaim degree of separatism cnd wes 
to that extent contrary to the conception of a seculaz 
democratic State. Dr. H..C. Mookerjee, ifr, Yajamcl 
Hussain, Shri Lakshmi Kanta Maitra and sertain other 
members gave notices of: resolutions seekirg to recor 
mend to, the Constituent Assembly that thee should b= 
no reservation of seats in the Legislatures 2cr any cor- 
munity in India. Shri V. I. Muniswam Pillai gave 
notice of an amendment to the said resoluiions seekirz 
to exclude the, Scheduled Castes from ths purview cf 
the said resolutions. At that meeting I pointed out thet 
if the members of a particular community senuizely fet 
that their Interests were better served by the cubolitica 
of reserve seats their views must naturally ‘be given die 
weight and the matter allowed to be reope-ed, 

“Ar the same time I was anxious that the represen- 
tatives of the Minorities on the Committee should have 
adequate time both to gauge public opinior among ther 
people and to reflect fully on the ameridm-nts tnat hel 
been proposed so that a change if effected would be 
one sought voluntarily by the minorities themse_ves ard 
not imposed on them by the majority communit-, 
Accordingly the Committee adjourned wihout taking 
any decision and we met again on the 11th of Mcy 
1949. A't this meeting the resolution of Dr H. 2. Mce- 
kerjee found wholehearted support of an overvhelmirg 
majority of the members of the Advisory Committee. “t 
was recognised, however, that the peculiaz pocition' of 
the Scheduled Caste would make it necessary to give 
them reservation for a period of ten years as criginal-y 
decided... 

“Accordingly the Advisory Committee sii one dis- 
senting voice passed the said resolution ac amended Ly 
Shri V. I. Muiswami Pillai in the followirg form : 

. ‘That the system of reservation for nenorities other — 
than Scheduled Castes in the Legislatures be anolished. 

“Tt was further decided that nothing con-ained .n 
the said resolution shall affect the recommcndatio_s 
made by the North-East Frontier (Assam) Trilal ard 
Excluded Areas (other than Assam) Sub-C.mmittee wih 
regard to representation of tribals in the Lemslatures, 
The Committee also decided that the resclutior shoud 
not affect the special provision made for tne reoresenta- 
tiom of Anglo-Indians in the Legislature. 

“The Committee also accepted the unanimous po- 
posal made’ by the Sikh representatives that the xollowizg 
classes in East Punjab, namely, Mazhabs, . Romadaess, 
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Kabirpanthis and Sikhligars, who suffer the same dis- 
abilities as other members of the Scheduled Castes, should 
be included in the list of Scheduled Castes so that they 
would get the benefit of representation given to the 
Scheduied Castes. Subject to this change and to the 
above-mentioned resolution the report of the Special 
Sub-Cu‘umittee appointed by the Advisory Committee was 
approved. : 

“fs a result of the above decisions the resolutions 
seeking: to do away with the rights of Minorities to con- 
test general seats in addition to reserved seats in Assam 
and West Bengal on which notices had been given by 
some members of the Committee were withdrawn. 

“The Committee are fully alive to the fact that 
decisimx. once reached should not be changed lightly. 
Conditions have however vastly changed since August 
1947 and the Committee are satisfied that the Minorities 
themselves feel that in their own interest no less than in 
the inzsrests of the country as a whole, the statutory 
reservation of seats for religious Minorities should be 
abolished. The Committee accordingly recommended 
that the provisions of Part XIV of the Draft Constitution 
should be amended 
taken.* 


Safeguards for Minorities 

Tn the debate that followed, the most controversial 
speech on the amendment, upholding the traditional Mus- 
lim Lecgue doctrine of communal distrust and communal 
separatzon, wes made by Mr. Ismail of Madras. He 
said thet conditions had changed since August 1947. 

The Committee had stated that it was satisfied that 
the rcicorities themselves felt that statutory reservations 
of seats should be abolished. He did not know how the 
Commtit-ee came to be satisfied in that manner. 

“Y assert here-and say definitely,” said Mr. Ismail, 
“that tame Muslims as a community are not for giving 
up reservation. I would implore the House to retain 
separat= electorates which alone will give us the right 
sort of representation in the legislature. 

“Tike Muslim League is still the representative orga- 
nisationf of the Muslim community and we have more 
than orre within a year expressed definitely the view 
that we are’ not only in favour of not giving up reserva- 
tion hut we will urge for the retention of separate elec- 
torates.* 

It ~vas only to represent their views before the 
Government or legislature that Muslims wanted separate 
electorares. He'added: “What we want is the right to 
self-expression, the right of being heard and the right 
of assnciation. Separate electorate does not mean sepa- 
ratism st all. It means the recognition of the difference 
between one group of people and another. It is not a 
device t separate people.” 

He said that if reservation was justified in the case 
of Scheduled Castes, who belonged to the Hindu com; 
munity, it was all the more justified in the case of 
other communities which were essentially different from 
the majority community, 


in the light of the decisions now ~ 
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Mr. Z. H. Lari pleaded for cumulative votes in 
multimember constituencies. Sir Muhammad Saadullah 
pleaded for continuance of reservation for Muslims. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, Mr. Tajamul Hosain and Nawab 
Ismail gave their full support to the report. Nawab 
Ismail said, “The reservation of seats is designed to keep 
alive communalism and is not an effective safeguard for 
the Muslim minority or any other minorities. I con- 
gratulate the majority community, with its vast supe- 
tiority in the number of votes for not utilising the device 
for its own purpose.” ; 

He felt that separate electorates were incompatible 
with a Democratic Government. The best minds of the 
Muslims had been thinking for a long time that with 
the inauguration of responsible Government, separate 
electorates would be harmful. At the time~when the 
separate electorate system was claimed there was no 
direct election, and there was no Statutory safeguard. 

With responsible Government functioning, those who 
were elected through the separate electorate system were 
-doomed to remain in opposition always. He pointed 
out that at a meeting of some of the Muslim members 
of the Constituent Assembly, it was decided to do away 
with reservation and in accordance with that decision, 
Begum Aizaz Rasul had cast her vote. Replying to the 
demand for the separate electorate system by the Mus- 
lim members from Madras, Nawab Ismail said that 
fundamental rights of citizens had been provided for in 
the Constitution and they could vindicate their rights 
before the Supreme Court which he felt was a much 
better forum than the legislature, where party feelings 
might run high. > 

Muslims were prepared to give up separate electo- 
rales 20 years ago, provided safeguards were then given. 
But today the conditions were different and they had 
Statutory, safeguards. Why then should they demand 
separate electorate? How ‘would it help them? Com- 
muna] organisations would have to put up candidates 
and it would not lead to a harmonious working with 
the majority. The best thing for the Muslims to do was 
to trust the majority. If the Muslims wanted India to 
be a secular and noncommunal State, they should not 
stand in the way of its emergence as such. 

Mr. Tajamul Husain (Bihar) said that he was of 
opinion that there should be no reservation of seats for 
any community. No country having a parliamentary or 
democratic system had reservation of seats. Even in the 
House of Commons seats reserved for Universities had 
been abolished. 

Speaking as a Muslim, Mr. Tajamul: Husain said, he 
could say that Muslims did not want reservation, which 
meant forcing of candidates on an unwilling electorate. 
“Separate electorates have been the curse of India and 
have done the country incalculable harm,” he declared. 
Muslims were Indians first and Indians last and would 
fight for the honour of the country, he said. 

He appealed to the majority community not to give 
- reservation of seats to Muslims but to allow them to stand 
on their legs. If statutory recognition was given to 
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Muslims as 4 minority, they would suffer from an infe- 
tiority complex. They would be isolated aud - isolation 
would lead to frustration and cripple them. a 

. Referring to Mr. Ismail’s demand for separate elec- 

lgrates, he said he would. appeal to Mr. Ismail “not to 
ask for charity.” Muslims must. enter reeanae 
bys open competition. 

r) Mr, .Lari’s amendment to iitrdune a cumulative sys- 
tem of. voting, he added, was “a backdoor method” - to 
enter the Legislatures and was even worse than reser- 
vation of seats. 

‘The majority of the Muslims in the Assembly, he 
contended, were in favour of removal of reservation of 
seats. and separate electorates. Quoting figures in sup- 
port of. his argument, Mr, Husain said that out of 33 
meémbers, ten had gone to Pakistan and 15 out of the 
remaining 23 favoured joint electorates. 

_ Saying that he was one of the two Shiah ‘members 
xin, the Assembly, Mr. Husain said that Shiahs had all 
along been fighting for the removal of separate electorates 
and had been ardent nationalists. He read a. resolution 
passed at the last Shiah Conference which wanted the 
removal of separate. electorates. 

Speaking for the Indian Christians, Dr. H. C. 
Mookherjee said that under a sécular State no minorities 
on a religious basis: could be recognised. There were 
some groups, economically backward who required econo- 
mic safeguards but he could not see why- they should 
be given political safeguards. 

The Chapter of Fundamental Rights which had been 


addpted by the House would secure all rights to every - 


citizen. He hoped the House . would accept “Pandit 
Thakurdas ‘Bhargava’s amendment that reservation for 
Scheduled Castes should have a definite titne-limit. 

“The masses, Dr. Mookherjee continued, did not want 
reservation. What they wanted was food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical aid amd-good roads. 

In his opinion, the Scheduled Castes did not require 
reservation but he was prepared te submit to the wis- 
dom of the leaders who had provided for it. 

‘The majority community had been very generous to 
every minority community, he said. When he was presi- 

_ding over the sessions of the Constituent Assembly for 
some weeks, foreign observers including journalists were 
impressed by the opportunity given to’ members of the 
Scheduled Castes to express their views. 

The attitude of the minorities had not been very 
helpful-in the past. They had used backdoor methods to 
sabotage the national: movement. If the minorities want: 
ed.to live harmoniously, they should trust the majority. 

- Mr. Frank paihany spoke on behalf of the Anglo- 
Tadtiane: mo, ; : 

He said that. ‘i fener did not affect the egies 
provided , for: Anglo- -Indians. Those safeguards were be- 
ing retained. The leaders of India did-not-only forgive 
and forget the past but they had- recognised. the special 
needs and -dificulties of. this small .minority. --. - 

He said: “Today I am able te say, with a senbe 
of inexpressible. gratitude that.in making this gesture. to 
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.quely generous.” 
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this..small community the Advisory Committee was un.- 
It was asked im some quarters wheihur 
the Anglo-Indians had given any help. towards the 
struggle for freedom and whether they had not jcincd 
the reactionary powers intended to retard the cause of 
freedom. These -pasts were an insuperable ‘hurdle for 
him. In spite of that, the community not on-y reccived 
recognition as one of India’s minorities bu: it was 
accorded -a special. treatment. 

Mr. Anthony paid a tribute to Sardar Patel 12030 
attitude during the deliberations of the Committee he 
said, had been inspired by an attempt to understanc the 
teal feeling and psychology of the minorities. - Serdar 
Patel felt that if there was fear, real or imaginary it 
was better in the larger interest of the country to assuage 


‘that and jook at it from the point of view of the rino- 


tities. “Whatever decisions were reached by the Adv-3ory 
Committee, they were the result of unanimous agreerert. 
. They were not imposed decisions but were bascd 
on friendly understanding, compromise. and faith, He 
strongly denied the suggestion that the Minozities were 
oppressed in India and that their representatives vere 
subjected to a sense of fear or regimentatior. 
, He edded: “I. have not suffered from any sens of 
fear or tegimentation. The Minority representatives are 
not stooges of any particular .party. When we say that 
we have been generously treated, we mean it. It ic not 
the regimentation or fear which provoked us .o say so.” 
He said that if any minority in idiocy though:, by secta- 
rianism or separatism they could serve themselves, they 
were making a mistake. The real guarantze for the 
minority of equality of opportunity was the establiskment 
of a secular State. 


Pandit Nehru on Minority Rights 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Uehru, des- 
cribed as “historic”? Sardar Patel’s motion in ihe C-nsti- 
tuent Assembly for abolition of reservation of sea:s to 
minorities, except the Scheduled Castes. 

Intervening in the debate, Pandit Nehru said: ““here 
has been such abundance of goodwill shown towards this 
motion: that ‘it is hardly necessary for me to intervece in 
support of it, but I felt the urge.to do so, becavse ] 
wished to associate myself with this historic turn o. our 
destiny. , : 

“It is a motion which means not only discarding 
something that: was . evil but turning back upon it aad 
determining with all our strength, that we sball pursue 
a path which we consider fundamentally good for =very 
part of the nation. All of-us here, I believe, are ccn- 
vinced that this business of separatism, whetrer it took 
the shape of separate electorates or other: shapes has 
done a tremendous deal of evil to our country and te oar 
people. 4 

“We came to the conclusion sometime ba:k the: we 
must get rid of separate euece That was the major 
evil. Reluctantly we : agreed “to  catry on with some 
measure of reservation. Reluctantly We “did 30 for twa 
reasons, = - - 
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“Firstly, we felt that we could not remove that with- 
our the goodwill of the minorities concerned, it was for 
ther to take the lead or to say that they did not want 
it; tor the majority to force it down their throats would 
not be fair to the various assurances we have given 
im tne past and, otherwise too, it did not look the right 
thing to do. 

“Secondly, we agreed to that reservation because in 
cur heart of hearts we were not sure of ourselves and 
of cur own people. How mould they function when all 
these reservations were removed? We agreed to reserva- 
tions but always there was this doubt in our minds 
whether we had not shown weakness in dealing with a 
thing that was wrong. So when this matter came up in 
amomer context and it was proposed that we do away 
witht all reservations except in the case of the Scheduled 
Clases, for my part I accepted that with alacrity and 
with a feeling of great relief, because I had been fight- 
ing in my own mind and heart against this- business of 
keecIng up some measure of separatism in our political 
domain. 

“And the more I thought of it, the more I felt that 
it was the right thing to do not only from the point of 
view of pure nationalism, which it is, but also the 
separate and individual view-points of each group, the 
majerity and the minority, We all call ourselves nation- 
alists but perhaps ini the minds of each the colour and 
texture of nationalism that is present is something 
different from what it is in the mind of the other. 

“We call ourselves nationalists and rightly so, and 
yet Tew of us are free from those separatist tendencies, 
whe-her they, are communal, provincial or other. Yet, 
becanse we have those tendencies, it does not necessarily 
follow that we should surrender to them all the time. 
It coes follow that we should not take the cloak of 
naticnalism to cover those bad tendencies.” . - 7 

Looking objectively, said Pandit Nehru, there was 
some point in having reservation or any other kind of 
safecuard for a minority where there was autocratic 
rule or foreign rule but as soon as there was something 
that could be called political democracy,. this kind of 
reservation, instead of helping the party to be safeguard- 
‘ed. amd helped, was likely actually to turn against it. 

Where there was a third party or where there was 
autoeratic rule, it was possible that these safeguards 
mist be good or that the monarch or foreign ruler 
migit play off one against.the other. “But where you 
are 1p against a full-blooded demorcacy, if you seek to 
give safeguards to a minority, you isolate it, maybe 
you protect it to some extertt but at what ‘cost; at the 
cost of isolating it and keeping it -away from the main 
current in which the majority is going. I am talking 
on = political plane of course at the cost of forfeiting 
that inner sympathy and fellow-feeling of that majority. 
Obviously, if it is a democracy, in the long run or in 
the short run, it is the will of the majority that will 
Frevail. The result is that the minority may get one 
anna in the rnpee of protection at the cost of the 
remzining fifteen annas. That is not good enough” 
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“Look at’ it from the point of view of the majorily. 
St is all very well for a majority to feel that it is strong 
in numbers and in other ways and, therefore, it could 
afford to ride roughshod over the wishes of a minority. 
If a majority feels. that way, it is not only exceedingly. 
mistaken, but it has not learnt any lesson from history, 4 
because, however big a majority, if injustice is done to. 
minorities, it rankles and it is a running sore and that 
majority ultimately suffers from it. So, ultimately, the 
only way to proceed about it, whether from the point of 
view of the minority or the majority, is to remove every 
barrier which it separates them in the political domain 
so that they may develop a way of working together.” 

That did not mean, of course, a kind of regimented 
working, said Pandit Nehru. There might be many 
groups and parties but not on the minority, majority 
or religious plane but other planes, social or economic. 

Frankly, said Pandit Nehru, he would have liked to 
go further and put an end to the reservation in regard 
to the Scheduled Castes too but frankly also he realised 
that in the present state of affairs in India that would 
not be a desirable thing to do. He tried to look upon 
this problem not in the sense of a religious minority 
but rather in the sense of helping backward groups in 
the country. He was gldd that this reservation would be 
limited to a fixed period of ten years. 

. “Doing away with reservation,” Pandit Nehru went 
on, “is not only a good ‘thing in itself, good for all con- 
cerned and more specially for the minorities, but psycho- 
logically a very good move for the nation and for the 
world. ‘It shows that we are really sincere about having 
secular democracy. I use the words secular democracy 
as many other people use them but sometimes I have 
the feeling that they are used a bit too much by people 
-who do not understand their significance. It is an ideal 
we aim at and yet perhaps very few of us, whether we 
are Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs or Christians, can claim 
to have no prejudices and no taint of ¢ommunalism.” 

“T do not myself particularly fancy any one of us 
trying to deliver sermons and homilies to the other as to 
how he should behave, or one group telling the other, 
whether it is the minority group telling the majority, 
you should do this or that or whether it is the majority 
telling the minority, you should do this or that to gain 
our goodwill. 

“Of course, something has to be done to gain goodwill 
but goodwill or loyalty or affection is hardly a thing 
which is obtained by sermonising. It develops because 
of certain circumstances, certain appeals of the mind and 
heart and the realisation of what is really good for one. 
Now when this House is going to take a major decision 
which will affect our future greatly Jet us be clear in 
our minds that in order to proceed further, each one of 
us, whether belonging to a minority or majority, should 
try to function in a way to gain the goodwill of the 
other group or’ individual.” 

Pandit Nehru ‘said that Mahatma Gandhi. stressed 
the good in every individual or group and drew good 
out of him and made him function to the best of his 
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ability. That was the only way of going ahead. Mr. 

Frank Anthony had reminded the House that the motion 

before it was an act of faith for all, particularly for 

the majority community because it would have to behave 
towards. others in a, generous, fair and just way. “Let 
“us live up to this faith,” said Pandit Nehru amidst 
a cheers. 

Sardar Patel’s Reply to Minority 

Rights Debate 

Replying to the debate, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
said that when he was appointed Chairman of the Advi- 
sory Committee on minorities he trembled, for the task 
was immensely difficult owing to the history of so many 
years of foreign rule. Conditions in the country were 
extremely difficult, and all classes of people were full 
of suspicion. Yet he felt that the moment power was 
transferred, a gradual transformation would hegin to 

4 take place and it gave him considerable encouragement. 

Later he began to sense a feeling of gradual growth 
of trust and mutual confidence. 

Pointing out that even at the first meeting of the 
Advisory Committee nationalist-minded leaders like Dr. 
H. C. Mookherjee opposed ary kind of safeguard for 
minority, Sardar Patel said, “I am sure you will be 
happy today that his ambition is being fulfilled. 

There were other groups of people who found it 
difficult to get out of the mire into which they had fallen 
and a friend from Madras brought forward a proposal 
for reservation of seats and communal electorates. The 
motion for separate electorates was supported by that 
“great Muslim League leader who swore loyalty to the 

' Constitution in this House and immediately afterwards 
packed off to Karachi.” He was now carrying on the 
work of the Muslim League on that side. He had left 
a legacy here. The residuary legatees were perhaps in 
Madras. 

There was still a vast amount belonging to the old 
Muslim League which had yet to be divided and some 
people felt that they might get a huge: chunk out of 
this if they persisted in continuing the old League here. 
Sardar Patel did not think that even if a good portion 
of that money was brought here, it would do any good 
to those who got it. 

Those who believed that there were two nations 
which had nothing in common and therefore they must 
have a homeland where they could breathe freely had 
got it. He did not blame them, but he would “respect- 
fully appeal” to those who wanted to follow the same 
path here to’ go and “enjoy the fruits of their freedom 
and leave us in peace.” There was no place here for 
those who claimed separate representation. 

Separate electorates were introduced in “this ‘un- 
fortunate country” not on the demand of those who 
claimed to have made it but, as Maulana’ Mohammed 
Ali had said, as a command performance. That com- 
mand performance had fulfilled its task. 

’ “Now,” said Sardar Patel, “I want the consent of 
all the minorities to change the course of history you 
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have the honour and privilege to do it. Future gerera- 
tions will record in letters of gold what you are doirz 
today.” 

Mr. Ismail’s amendment asking for separate el.ct.- 
rates, Sardar Patel said, was moved by the same g-ovp 
in August, 1947, and was rejected. He did not Lnow 
whether there had been} any change in their mind. cr 
not but he knew that “they have got a mandate zon 
the Muslim League to move this amendment” 

Sardar Patel said that he felt sorry for them. “Thk:s 
is not the place for acting on mandates. ‘This is 2 
place to act according to your conscience for the ocd 
of the country to think that a community has differeat 
interests from those of the country is a great mist-ke” 

“Assuming that we agreed today to give resery_ticn 
of seats, I would consider myself to be the greatest 
enemy of the Muslim community, in a secular democzatic 
State. What will be the consequences ? Assure that you 
have got separate electorates on a communal basis, will 
you ever find a place in any of the Ministries in-tle 
provinces or at the Centre. You will have no shars m 
the Government. You will exclude yourself, remain 
perpetually in a minority. What advantage wil you gain, 
do you still think that there is some third party hich 
will use its influence to set up the minority agains the 
majority and compel the majority to take cne or two 
ministers according to the proportion of populatior, It 
is a wrong idea. That conception in your mind, vhich 
has worked for many years, must be washed off 
altogether.” 

Sardar Patel said: “We are a free country. This 
is a sovereign State and we are a sovereign Asse=ibly. 
We are moulding our future according to our own free 
will. Therefore, please forget the past. Tr~ to “orget 
it. If it is impossible, then the best place for you is 
where your thoughts and your ideas draw you. ‘/hat- 
ever may -be your credit for having won a separate 
homeland, please do not forget what the poor Mvslins 
have suffered, leave them im peace.” 

The future of any minority, said Sardar Patel was 
to trust the majority. If the majority misbehaved, it 
would suffer. It would be misfortune for the country. 
if the majority did not realise its own responsbilitie. If 
he were a member of a minority community. he would 
forget that he was in minority. Why should not a mem- 
ber of any community be the Prime Minister o: this 
country? He was glad to hear Mr. Nagappa say taat it 
was a privilege to be born a member of the Scheluied 
Castes. It was not a dishonour but an. honour. Sar-.lar 
Patel wanted every member of the Scheduled Cases to 
feel that he «was superior to the Brahmin, or, wha. vas 
better still, for every member of the Schedulec Castes and 
for every Brahmin to forget his caste. 

‘ Sardar Patel recalled that at an earlier mecting of 
the Advisory Committee Mr. Tajamul Husaia was asxed 
whether he had consulted other members cf the Mus- 
lim community and Mr. Husain replied that ae hac done 
so. In spite of that, Sardar Patel had asked all mem- 
bers of the minority communities to consult their zonsti- 
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‘uercies...The Committee met four -months later but 
ncfcrtunately Syed Mohammed Saadulla .was not present. 

‘The opinions Syed Mohammed Saadulla had gathered 
were not even- communicated to’ the Committee. Sardar 
Patel did not know whether Syed Saadulla had con- 
sulted Maulana Azad or not. But Syed. Mohammed 
Saedullahad said that the Maulana remained neutral at 
the Jast. meeting of the Committee. Syed ‘ Saadulla 
claimed to know the Maulana’s mind more than Sardar 
Pete] did. But Sardar Patel could tell Syed Mohammed 
Saaculla that the Maulana was “not a cypher.” Maulana 
Avec had the courage and conviction and if he felt that 
it was against. the interests of his community to abolish 
reservation he would have immediately stood up and 
proiested. : 

But he did not do so because he knew that what 
wes being done was right (cheers). Therefore, if Syed 
Muhammed Saadulla interpreted Maulana Azad’s silence 
as meutrality or dissent, he was much mistaken, Maulana 
Azax. had stood up against his own :comemunisy when he 
felt that he was right. 

Sardar Patel was sure that if ever it had occurred 
to Maulana Azad that India was a country of two 
naticns, after the division he would not have remained 
here But there were people who worked for separation, 

_ who claimed all through their lives that there were two 
naticns and yet claimed to represent here the remaining 
nation. : 

“I am surprised,” said Sardar Patel, “that Syed 
Mohammed Saadulla claims to represent the vast masses 
of Muslims in this country now. How can he? I am 
amazed that he makes that claim. I represent the 
MvsHm more than he can ever do (cheers). He can 
never do that by the methods that he has followed all 
his. fe. He must change them. He said that he was 
not -namoured of reservations. According to him, the 
Muslims of Assam do not want reservation. -Then who 
wants it? The majority of the Muslim members were 
agairst reservation, he would accept their opinion.. He 
has heard the opinion of. ‘the Muslim in this House. Let 
him change his opinion.” 

-Referring to Mr. Lari’s ginendensne Sardar’ Patel said 
he was glad that Mr. Lari had admitted that the Com- 
mittes’s approach was right. .There was no question of 
tke Committee making a-wrong approach because the 
initiative and the decision was left to the minorities. In 
suppert of his demand for a proportional representation, 
Mr. Lari-had quoted the instance of Ireland but Ireland 
was smaller than a single district of .the United Pro- 
vince. India was a vast country and even the introduc- 


tion of adult franchise with so much illiteracy was a- 


very difficult task.- To introduce complications of the 
nature suggested by Mr. Lari would be a “very dangerous 
exper:ment.” If Mr. Lari was satisfied that reservation 
was ad, he should not ‘try to bring it back by back- 
door. 

Sardar Patel said that.in the dhaneed. atmosphere, 
minorities -would get even more than their due.share of 
representation under joint electorates. This was proved 
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only a month ago. when in the Ahmedabad municipal 
elections every ex-Leaguer who fought..on the Congress 
ticket won, while the Scheduled Castes secured the seat 
above their quota. 

- Addressing himself to the Sikhs Sardar Patel said, 

he had always held the Sikh community, in considerable” 
respect and admiration. He had beem their friend even 4 
though they might dispute sometimes that claim. He 
would give them reservation and would induce the Minori- 
ties Committee to agree to it but he felt that that was 
not in their interest. 
’ * Saying the Sikhs had a Ranjit Singh whereas the 
Scheduléd Castes had no prince of their own in history. 
Sardar Patel asked: “What have the Scheduled Castes 
got, poor down-trodden and absolutely dust with the 
dust ‘as’ they-are what is their position today, in spite 
of our tall talk ?” 

‘Ten’ thousand members of the Scheduled Caste com- P 
munity, he added, had been converted to Christianity in “ 


‘three days in Hyderabad. The reason that made them 


change their religion was that they were afraid of their 
past association with the Razakars and thought they 
would be safe if they changed their religion. 

Asking the question whether any of the members 
had gone and stayed for an hour in) a Scheduled Caste 
scavenger’s house, Sardar Patel continued: “Have they 
any place which they can call their home, though Mr. 
Nagappa (Scheduled Caste member from Madras) said 
that India is his? I am proud of it, but what about the 
poor people who are oppressed continually. 

“They are not safe yet under our protection, we have 
given a pledge to them under the Poona Pact. Have 
we fulfilled that? We must confess we are guilty. 
Thousands of them in other parts of the country (obvi- 
ously the’ reference is to Pakistan) want to come back 
but they are not allowed to return. Unfortunately, we 
are not able to help them. That is the position of the 
‘Scheduled Caste.” 

Some of‘ the Sikhs who Wanted reservation did not 
suffer “from the difficulties. felt by the Scheduled Castes. 
. ‘Declaring ‘that fear.would wreck and undermine the 
cause of the Sikhs, Sardar Patel said: “I appeal to you 
not- to pick’ up a quarrel for a concession) here and a 
concession there. I would ask you, Sikhs, to take con- 
trol of the country and rule it. You will be able to 
rule because you have got the resources. You have got 
‘courage. “In agriculture, army, engineering, im any walk 
of life, you have proved your mettle. Why do you begin 
to think low of yourselves? I am asking even the 
Scheduled Castes to forget that they are Scheduled 
Castes, although -it is very difficult for them to do so. 

“Although you have acknowledged with gratefulness 
the concessions- shown to you, I am grateful to you 
hecause in this country we want an atmosphere of peace 
and harmony, not of suspicion and distrust. 

“India today. is ‘suffering from want of blood. It is 
completely anaemic. We must put blood into her veins 
We have to build up the country and lay the 
foundation for the future. 
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. “ey feel proud that today we are able to bring about 
almost unanimity ‘in’ removing the past blots in our 
Constitution. 
>. . “And now, we are today with the grace of God and 
‘with’ the blessings of the Almighty, laying the foundation 
‘ef a true, secular, democratic State where everybody will 
‘have equal opportunity. May God give us wisdom and 
courage to do the right thing to all manner of people 
as our constitution provides.” 

The resolution -abolishing reservation of seats by 
minorities was adopted by the Constituent “Assembly. 
Reservation for Scheduled Castes was limited ‘to a period 
of tem years. 


Communal Politics A gain 


Within a fortnight of the declaration of the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s intention to re-enter politics, the All-India 
Muslim League has also decided to enter politics again. 
The Hindu Mahasabha. declared -its intention in the 
form of a resolution of its Working Committee and 
published an eight-point programme which has many 
things in common with the Congress programme and 
may well be compared to the programme of anly Socialist 
party. But the deeper plan has just been revealed by the 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
who, in a statement says that the Mahasabha had made 
no departure whatsoever from its old .ideal of Hindu 
Rashtra, “Though our programme seems te be pro- 
Socialistic, and even pro-Communistic,” he said, “our 
differences with them are fundamental. Our emphasis is 
primarily on cultural unity and secondarily on economic 
re-adjustment. Our appeal is to subordinate the economic 
interests of the individual to the superior demand of a 
commoni culture and common ways of life.” 

He added that the Hindu Rashtra ideal did not mean 
a State to be run exclusively by the Hindus or for the 
benefit of the’ Hindus. “We call it a Hindu Rashtra, 
because the word ‘Indian’ is, foreign to us, and because 
the overwhelming majority of our population are Hindus 
which comprises within itself such widely diverse faiths 
as Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism.” 


“The Hindu Rashtra of our conception will be mean- 
ingless, if it fails to alleviate the sufferings of the masses 
or to bring about a new social and economic order in 
which every national can be assured of 2 minimum 
standard of living.” 

“Our economic programme is primarily intended to 
benefit the landless people who form 90 per cent of the 
population in the rural areas, and the section of educated 
middle class that is dependent on fixed monthly income.” 

The emergence of the Muslim League has been 
through the issue of a circular to all provincial and 
primary Leagues in India by Mr. ‘Muhammad Ismail, 
President, Ail-India Muslim League, from Madras. The 
circular says, “The Muslims are a contmunity and for 
their religious, cultural, educational, social and political 
purpose, the League cannot remain jmactive. In these 
Jays of joint electorates and to - maintain peace and 
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harmony, ‘it is necessary that the League stould revive 
its political: work also.” °° ‘- 

The reappearance -of communal Uaiits vith «ne of 
‘the bodies -having  extra-territorial affiliatiocs -will be 
‘immensely harmful to. national interests. It may prove to 
be a source of the gravest danger both to the external 
and internal security of the country. Unless the whole 
population rose to the occasion-to fight this menace 
through preaching and persuasion without rec-urse to the. 
least amount of viglengn, only bleed and” téarr will be in 
store for us, 


Article 85 of the Indian Constitutior 


An interesting debate took place in the —ndian 


Constituent Assembly on Article 85 which decls wich the 


privileges and immunities to be enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the Union Parliament under the new =zonstitution. 
During the discussion, several speakers sugzestea that 
the protection conferred on members for vies expressed 
within the House should be extended to thc publica- 
tion in the Press. In strong support of thir argument, 
Pandit L. K. Maitra described as “prepostercis,” Hmita- 
tions placed on member’s privileges and quotec past 
Congress efforts to resist similar- restrictions. Mr. 
Anantasayanam Alyyangar, speaking on behat of those 
who sought to curtail this fundamental pri-ilege of a 
Parliamentarian in a democracy, said that tae demand 
amounted to a “license” and could not-in ey citcum- 
stances be conceded except. at a risk of an abcse of 
the privilege of free expression of views. 

_ We do not claim to know what part My. Ananta- 
sayanam Ayyangar ‘played in the fight for India’s freedom 
but he does seem to do a good deal of talling in the 
Parliament and is seen to side with reactionary forces 
at crucial moments. We find him here’ opposing one 
of the fundamental requisites of the successLil werking 
of a democratic system of government desczibing 
freedom as “license,” on another occasion te is seen 
stoutly opposing the Hindu Code au from tLe plctform 
of the All-India Radio. 


The. importance of the sirtvilexa of the Press to 
publish full texts of speeches delivered on the flror of 
the Legislatures had been fully realised br the past 
‘Rulets of.India who had first stopped such publication 
in Bengal, later extended all over-India durirg the 1942 
movement.’ Till the Dacca Riots of 1942 the Press in 
aAIndia enjoyed this freedom. When Dr. S. P. Moo:zerjee 
went to Dacca to make a personal enquiry inte the « auses 
and conditions of the Riots, an order was issued <> the 
Press by the then Home Secretary of Bengal Mr. A. J. 
Porter placing the publication of all matters relating to 
any. communal trouble under a ban. Dr. Mookerjee’s 
statement, therefore, could not be published. But since 
the Bengal ‘Assembly was already in Session, m ad:ourn- 
ment motion on the Riots was moved and Dr. MooLerjee 
made his ‘historic speech, which, being a pridlegec: one 
having been delivered on the floor of the Assembi> and 
forming part of the proceedings of the House, was pub- 
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liskec in’ full. The publication of the speech brought 
the real state of affairs at Dacca within the knowledge 
af the civilised world and broke down the iron curtain 
thaz had been set up round that beleagured city fox 
serzeaing the real Imperialist engineers of the Riots. 
Th: British Government was obliged after these dis- 
closures, to take action to stop the riots. 

This last safeguard for an oppressed people was soon 
taker away under the Defence Act and the ban ex- 
tercl=d all over the country. Had Mr. Ayyangar any 
exvecience of the fight for freedom in the country, he 
weuld not have made such a ridiculous statement in the 
Constituent Assembly, It is really regrettable that a 
tersporary measure adopted by the British Rulers for 
the protection of their Imperialist designs, has formed 
parr. cf Free India’s Constitution. Mrs. Renuka Ray 
has, -he other day, told her foreign listeners that the press 
in India is free. With the addption of Akticle 85 which 
now forms part of India’s Constitution, her assertion, 
whica was already lacking in substance, now becomes an 
absolnte unreality. 


Sir-ctures on the Executive 


Severe strictures on the officials of the present 
adziinistration, saying that “the official mind still moves 
in tke old groove of suspicion and distrust,” was made 
hy Ter, S, R. Das, Chief Justice of the East Punjab High 
Coarz, while delivering judgment in the appeal filed by 
the Daily Pratap against forfeiture of its security depo- 
sits ay the Chief Commissioner of Delhi. The appeal 
was beard by a full Bench consisting of the Chief Jus- 
tics Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Justice Falshaw and Mr. Justice 
Achrrn Ram. The severe strictures passed in this judg- 
ment would prove greatly beneficial te the cause of 
jourzalism in this country, where the Executive has deve- 
logs. an energy in gagging the Press even greater than 
the mast foreign Rulers. The sooner this dangerous 
trex. stops, the better for our newly won democratic 
freecom. The press summary of this important judgment 
is given below: 7 

“Jpholding the appeal and setting aside the order 
of forfeiture, the Judges in their judgment said, “The 
chanze'in the situation in. the country and the new set- 
up =o not appear in the least to have brougkt about 
any change in the outlook of the executive and the 
olc, vain susceptibilities still linger in their mind. 

‘Our newly-won freedom has not broadened their 
vision and they aré still prone to stifle legitimate com- 
ments and criticisms. The outpourings of aggrieved per- 
sozs who pray for redress, instead of being appeased, 
arc sought to be smothered with the handy weapon of 
the Law of Sedition. 

“We do feel that the Law of Sedition in our coun- 
chould no Jonger be left im the nebulous state in 
wkich it is by reason of the judicial decisions based 
on the true but nevertheless narrow principles of construc- 
ticn., It is desirable that the safeguards let in by the 
Federal Court in its judgment im Niharendu Dutt- 
Marimdar’s Case should be incorporated in our Law of 
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Sedition and our Press Act for these very proceedings 
clearly demonstrate, to our mind, that people still require 
protection against the executive Government, even though 
it is our National*Government.” 


4 
Dealing with the two items on which the order of 


forfeiture was based, viz, (1) a letter of a refugee 
staying in the Kingsway camp and (JI) a news item 
regarding walk-out of Maulana Azad and Mr. Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai from the meeting of the Working Committee, the 
Chief Justice remarked that the letter was nothing more 
than an! impassioned appeal to an editor of a newspaper 
by a refugee on behalf of all refugees who, in their 


belief, have suffered and sacrificed their all, to take up 


their cause fearlessly and to wake up the Government 
towards their responsibilities towards the refugees. 

The Judges did not agree with the prosecution argu- 
ment that there were several passages in the letter which 
tended to bring into hatred or contempt towards the 
Government, the capitalists, and the Muslims of the In. 
dian Union under Sec. 4 (1) (D) of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act 1981. ‘ 

The Judges remarked that it would be an evil day 
for this country if Sec. 4 (1) (D) of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Alct could be made use or for 
stifling legitimate criticism or comments or for prevent- 
ing the ventilation of genuinely felt grievances on the 
pretext that they inevitably give rise to some resentment 
and disapprobation. 

Dealing with the report of walk-out by Maulana 
Azad and Mr, Kidwai from the Working Committee meet- 
ing, the Judges remarked: “A newspaper reporter will 
not be worth his salt if he failed to send a report of 
that Working Committee meeting to his paper. Further, 


. could this report arouse more hatred or contempt than 


had already been in the public mind as a consequence 
of the several important instances that were knowm?” 

Théy observed in this connection. “It is quite clear 
that it is no longer possible for us, however much we 
may regret it, to read into Sec. 124|A, Indian Penal Code, 
or Sec. 4(1) (D) of the Indian Press (Emergency Po- 
wers) Act 1931, the safeguard provided by the English 
decisions which prescribe what we have called the ex- 
ternal standard requiring that in order to amount to 
sedition. : 

“The words, etc., must generate hatred, contempt or 
disaffection of such intensity or depth as would be 
likely to result in violence or tumult or public disorder. 
‘The only safeguard now available to the subject is what 
is provided by the several explanations appended to the 
Section. Every comment expressing 
the measure of the Government or of the administrative 
or other action of the Government, in the nature of 
things and strictly speaking, is likely to create a certain 
amount of feeling of resentment against the Government 
but the explanations clearly indicate that the legislature 
has left some r6éom however restricted for ‘bona fide’ 
criticism or comment. 

“In other words, the sections taken and read as a 
whole are not to be regarded as intended to minister to the 


disapprobation of 


re 
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mere -vanity or susceptibilities of the Government or its 
officers but ventilation of reasonable criticism, comments 
and grievances although the same may gemrerate or excite 
some amount of resentment or disapprobation against the 
Government provided that such resentment or disappro- 
bation does not generate or excite the more intense on’ 
deeper passion of hatred, contempt or disaffection. To 
put the same thing in another way, the hatred, contempt 
or disaffection made culpable by the Sections must, in 
its intensity and depth, be more than a mere feeling of 
resentment of disapprobation which is generated -by 
legitimate comments, criticism or ventilation of genuine 
grievances. Such, we apprehend, is the meaning and 
effect of the Section of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 11931.” 


East Punjab’s Difficulties ee 


The following from the Simla correspondent of the 
Indian News Chronicle (New Delhi), dated May 7 last 
raises curiosity without satisfying. it. Dark hints are 
thrown at Gyani Kartar Singh’s goings-on, at the Union 
Defence Minister Sardar Baldey Singh having “burnt his 
fingers,” of the anger of the Congress High Command, 
and of the helplessness of the new Premier of the pro- 
yince Lala Bhimsen Sachar: The how and why of these 
are not explained, and the public in other parts | of 
India are left guessing. 


“At this dangerous altitude nothing seems to go 
unnoticed—not even a private dinner. The fact that 
soon after his arrival here three days ago Gyani Kartar 
Singh sat down to a meal with Dr. Gopichand Bhar- 
gava on the invitation of a common friend has caused 
tongues to wag mischievously again. The two leaders, 
long close to each other politically and personally, 
were lately estranged over the turn of ministerial 
developments. But their reconciliation, acclaimed by 
latent Downing-streeters, can spell no disaster. Sardar 
Baldev Singh has already badly burnt his fingers. 
Plainly, it was at his instance that Gyani Kartar 
Singh rebelled against Dr. Gopichand and made com- 
moni cause with Mr. Bhimsen Sachar. The Congress 
High Command retaliated by clipping the rebel’s 
wings.’ Thus no amount of re-unions and reconcilia- 
tions can restore the status quo, a partnership between 
Dr. Gopichand and Gyani Kartar Singh whose entry 
into the Cabinet is strictly forbidden. 

“This is not to say that intrigué has not raised 
its ugly head anew. Since his assumption of office 
three weeks ago the Premier has been residing in -a 
single suite of a local hotel. One of the outgoing 
Ministers unceremoniously gave possession of his 
house to his successor, thereby depriving the Premier 
of a choice. Another young Minister, who has been 
officially requested to move into a P. W. D. house to 
accommodate the Premier, refuses to comply. He is 
said to have threatened to move to the town’s worst 
slums.” : on | 1 oy fs 


The hints and suggestions thrown in the paragraphs 
quoted above are outward expressions of hopes frustrated, 
a mixture of psychological and economic malaise that has 
proved very often in human history as the danger-signals 
of anarchy in thought and conduct. The Sikhs who have 
suffered the most are the most clamorous in giving voice 
to their dissatisfaction, heedless of their neighbours’ 


plight ; they appear to be holding . fast t» thei. pre- 
partition scheme of a Sikh State; only now it i. dis- 
guised ‘under and dressed ‘in other names. This is th: core 
of East Punjab’s difficulties. ; 

The tactics that they have been following to reach 
their goal are dangerous in all consgience ; taese r- mind 
one of those that precipitated the “partition. And unless 
better sense dawns on the leadership of the Skhs, ve are 
in for troubles and strains that will not allow the coun- 


try’s leadership to settle down io quiet, constractive 
nationalism, ; 
The Sikhs are 40 to 50 lakhs, mest of them 


concentrated in the' Punjab. The 
in military life may not continue, 
have to live, and work outside this smull prcyince. 
This -makes their position delicate; and the 
gloating in the Delhi Liberator that « bocy of 
Sikhs prefer British regime in Singapore than frcedom 
in India will be the undoing of many more Sikhs tnan 


a few thousands who may go out of the country. Th ugly 


old moropoly 
and they will 


‘ mentality developed and, given expression to wll cause far 


more evil to the Sikhs than to others who have been 
striving their best to accommodate their natural ambi- 
tions in the new set-up. 


Indian Shipping 

On May 5 last the conference held at L ndon 
reported settlement of the “rate war” startec by Dutch 
shippers in the India-Continental carrying rade. The 
general public are not kept informed of the complic. tions 
of the problem that faces Indian shipping <oday; they 
know in a general way that, Indian shippicg has had 
to struggle against the non-Indian interests and that 
Indian shipping is denied ‘the right to dominate he: own 
coastal trade. Not even the arrival of political freedom 
has been able to make any change in this systcm of 
discrimination. : 

The recent conference appears to have re- 
emphasized our helplessness if we are to accert the -nter- 
pretation of Mr. M. A. Master of the results of thic con- 
ference. He represented Indian shipping at its mecings, 
and he complains that “once again the Indian lines .ound 
themselves placed in the unfortunate position of the Cin- 
derella of the joint shipping family,” that “for the scke of 
a settlement Indian lines had to agree to give awa’ the 
largest portion of the trade (carrying) from their own 
country.” 

The summary of the interview reported fom Lendon 
hy the Press Trust of India representative does not 


explain the whole problem. As it is, we give it Lslow, 


though we must confess that it would not enabl: the 
public to understand its various factors. 


“The real bone of contention at the conference 
was the division of the trade between India, o1 the 
-one hand, and Belgium, Holland and Germany ca the 
other. ‘While the other lines were allowed -o carry not 
only their trade to and from their own zountr- but 
trades from foreign countries also, Indian lines were 


confined to the carriage of trades to and from their 
“own country only” 
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_..“While all important lines declined to part with 
cven a small percentage of the trades from their own 
countries for ‘establishing peace, Indian lines had to 
agcee to give away the largest portion of trade from 
their own country to enable all to end the ‘war’. 
Tkere is nothing, therefore, for Indian lines to enthuse 
over the reasonable share of the trade of their own 
_coaniry which théy had asked for.” 

Mx. Master has expressed his dissatisfaction ; he has_ 
said taat the progress of Indian shipping could not be 
allowed to be impeded or “retarded for a long time by 
such errangements as were recently made.” But this dis- 
satistaction cannot influence public opinion if the facts 


' 


that compelled representatives at the Conference to 
accent an unjust settlement are not published and its 
implications, explained. ‘Mr. Master has | demanded 


Goverament help. Bur how to make that help effective 
against non-Indian combines is the real problem. Here 
Mr. Master is silent or the report does not tell his whole 
story. 


Mr. Punjabi on Food Plan 

Mr. K. L. Punjabi, Agriculture Secretary, Govern 
ment of India, in- an-A.I.R. broadcast from the Delhi 
Staticn explained the food self sufficiency plan which the 
Government of india had adopted. He lamented “‘that it 
was tuagic that a country which, a few decades ago, used 
to export foodgrains to other countries, shéuld today be 
reduced to the position of having to import large quan- 
tities of food for bare subsistence.” For this purpose a 
great deal of our foreign exchanges are used ‘up. Spend- 
ing Rts. 30 crores a year for subsidising the sale of im- 
ported food, bought at a rate as high as Rs. 79 per maund, 
for mzeting a deficit of less than 4 per cent, has been 
nothimg short of a scandal. The official eagerness to 
bestow greater thought on costly food imports than on an 
earnest and real grow-more-food campaign has led the 
people to think that the real considerations mhich dictate 
officia. policy in this direction have been something else 
then welfare of the country. The colossal amounts spent 
on grow-more-food campaigns have not increased food 
production even by 2 per cent. Money has been wasted 
in crores every year. Replying to a charge, made over 
the floor of the West Bengal Uegislature over a cut mo- 
tion during the past budget session, that the amounts 
spen- on grow-more-food schemes were being wasted, the 
‘Agriculture Minister said that he dared not stop the 
grants. We wonder what prevented him from ordering 
a thorough enquiry inte the allegations. Conditions are 
equaly bad in many other provinces—with the exception 
of a very few—if not still more worse. -We are sure 
that had serious efforts been made to implement the re- 
commendations of at least what the Gregory Report sub- 
mitted as far back as 1942, food shortage by this time 
waukd have been completely eliminated. : 

Mr. Punjabi has said that “careful calculation has © 
shown that given normal seasons, our deficit, allowing 
for te increase of population, can be wiped out by 1951 
by ircreasing our production by 10 per cent only. This 
js uct- a difficult task.” We quite agree that i: is not 
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a difficult task to broadcast high hopes based on “carefui 
“calculations”. from .a radio station and with reservations 
like “given, normal seasons,” “allowing for increases in 
population,” etc. Masses forget but intelligent people 
understand what the result will be. We have had enough 
of such platitudes. from Ministers down to the officials. , 
The avay in which things are moving and vested interests 

are flourishing leads us to believe that in 1951 instead 

of an increase of 10 per cént in food production “leading 

to self-sufficiency”, the country may be told of an ovex 

all deficit of 15% or so. More efficient men are needed 

at the helm of the Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad against Hindu Code 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad has urged postponement of the 
consideration of Hindu Code Bill in the Constituent 
*Assembly (Legislative). He says, “I feel the present 
Constituent Assembly which is also functioning as Legis- 
lature of India has not any mandate from the country 
to» enact- the Code.” Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who was 
replying to an address presented to him by the Women's 
Indiam. Association, made the above observation and 
further -said, “Perhaps to some of you my views may 
appear reactionary, but Mahatmaji has told us not to 
-sail under falsé colours but to treat the world as we 
think and feel.” 

The Hindu Code Bill is long before the country; 
its supporters and reactionary opponents have had full 
Opportunity and time to express their own. minds over 
it. Curiously enough, Dr, Rajendra Prasad had kept 
silent so long, and only a year after the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he has come out to oppose the Bill, 
It -would have been fair if the name of Gandhiji. had 
not been- dragged into a controversy, specially in favour 
of a view which the overwhelming majority in’ the 
country considers to be retrograde. We wonder how Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, himself being the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, could challenge the competence of 
that ‘body, which is engaged im drafting the fundamental 
law of the country, to enact a social measure which has 
been thrashed out for years by a fully competent com- 
mittee and debated threadbare by the people of the 
country. 

A Bengali lawyer has given a fitting reply, in the 
columns of a- local contemporary, to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s belated opposition. He has shown that the 
opinion or opposition by the conservatives is relevent to 
the extent they are deprived of any opportunity to follow 
‘their old ways of life. The Hindu Code Bill does not 
touch them but allows the progressive Hindus to live 
their own life without the tyranny of the.old guards. 
It is curious that the Code which is sponsored by the © 
Congress Government is being opposed by men like Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. How does the Congress Party . stand 
on this question? ; 

The apprehension that ake reform ‘under the Code 
_may prove a dead . letter is without foundation. Dr. 
Rajendra -Prasad had said, in that very address- quoted 


above, that.“I do not want the reform to remain! a dead 
“letter after it has been passéd.” A statute becomes a 


dead letter under -the following conditions: | 
it outlives its utility, (6) when the advantages or .bene- 


: fits of an enabling statute are outweighed by the cense- 


+ 


quential disabilities - imposed by it, eg., the Hindu 


.“Widow’s Remarriage Act which divests the estate inherited 


by the widow from her deceased husband, and deprives 


‘her of the guardianship of her children by her deceased 
“husband on her remdrriage,-or the Special Marriage Act 


1872, which in its application to Hindus, Buddhists, 


_Sikhs..and Jains, severs the person marrying under. the 


Act from his family, deprives him of his right to reli- 
gious office or service or management of religious or 
‘charitable trust, denies him the right of adoption, de- 
prives his issues of the Hindu law of succession, and 
confers the right of adoption on his father when such 


"person is an only son, or (c) when the government fails 


to. provide. for an adequate | machinery to work out the 
provisions of a penal statute like the Child Marriage 
‘Restraint Act. The Hindu Code Bill does not come 
under any of _these categories and therefore there is no 
likelihood of ‘its becoming a dead letter immediately 
after it is passed as has heen. feared by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 


RR 


Mr. Kidwai on Mail Delay 

Mr, R. A. Kidwai, India’s Minister of Communica- 
tions, recently visited Calcutta to make personal enqui- 
ries into the causes: of delay in mail delivery. He 
played Haroon-al-Rashid and gave incognito visits to 
several of the postal departments. After completing his 
inquiry, Mr. Kidwai told Calcutta press men that there 
had been some amount of bungling and inexcusable 
delays. There have also been deliberate attempts to hold 
up delivery of letters and other postal articles because 
of an apprehension in the minds of some workers that 
the new scheme would necessitate some retrenchment. 
The Minister said there was no justification for such an 
apprehension. 

Mr. Kidwai found on enquiry that Teitare and postal 
articles which should have ‘been sent to the Calcutta 
G.P.O. for outward transmission’ found their way to 
other Post Offices. As a’ matter of fact, when he visited 


the Sealdah R.M.S. Office on May 18, he found large . 


bundles of letters posted in Calcutta in April still lying 
there. Definite instructions had been issued to the 
R.M.S. staff to be vigilant and to see that all letters 
and other postal articles were properly sorted and sent 
to the right R.M.S. office for outward despatch. - 
These astounding disclosures were made in the 
Press Conference but nothing was: said as to what steps 


had -been taken to punish the delinquents whose action’ 


amounted not only to gross and inexcusable negligence 
amounting to sabotage. Unless respongibility was fixed 
on somebody somewhere and disciplinary action’ followed 
detection of cases of gross delinquency, things will neyer 
improve. 
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India’s Fighting Forces 

We are glad that the Defence Departmen. has 2.6 n 
devoting a cértain amount of attention’ to interestin, tie 
“non-martial” races in the fighting forces of the Ixdizn 
Union. Brigadier Billimoria, for instance, as skak=n 
‘the complacence’ of -us all who have been so far content zo 
leave the fighting for the country’s honour to the Skl:s, 
Dogras, Gurkhas, Garwalis, Jats and Muslims of tie 
‘Punjab,- the’ United Provinces and Delhi. In coure 37 
a statement he said that about 85°per cent of the r>- 
cruits ‘belong: to these classes. The rest come rem 
Madras and Bombay. This shows that the central a ‘d 


-the eastern India have been indifferent even when the alin 


authority has gone. 

We have to find the reason why; and. tke Defan e 
Department has to apply its mind to this tack. Unless 
the leaders of the people and the Jeaders of the acm d 
services jointly work in this quest, we are afraid that 
posters’ and radio speeches will not be of much ava:] .n- 
creating enthusiasm amongst the peoples who have hth -r- 
to shown no interest in the Army, the Navy and th .-ir 
Force. These peoples have forgot the traditions of 
Kshatriya life utider the peace imposed by Eritain over 
India. Aind General Cariappa and his depattment have 
to make special efforts to create these traditions. ‘Tae 
appeals that bring recruits from the “martial races” will 
have to be varied in the case of the peoples ind classzs 
in view. Experiments will be required, a few of thich 
may prove ineffective. 

We have had occasion lately to fear cn the cir 
Lt-Colonel P. C. Lahiri’s speech on! the “Potent_al 
Officers of the Armed Services.” The courtesy of W st 
Bengal’s Publicity Director has made it available to as 
for more leisured -perusal. The speech is  evicerly 
addressed to a very limited circle—those wha have h.d 
“a background of academical education.” Exper-ercre 
must have, shown that this education is “mcre or less 
bookish,” lacking in “practical aspect,” whereas the am 
of the Armed Forces Academy.is to “make a Mana of 
the Boy and produce the Incipient Technician norma_ly 
latent in many youths.” India has “tens of thoucamds 
of young men who have these qualities latent in ther.” 

But why ‘do they not come forward to join tie 
armed forces? Lt.-Col. Lahiri deduces on the bass of 
the poor response in January last to the Federal Fak-ic 
Service Commission Examination for Inter-Service Wirgs 
that .candidates and their guardians lacked tke requis-te 
knowledge with regard to the “scope, purpose, systcm 
and benefits of training” at the Military Academy. Ye 
have, on the other hand, heard reports that the apsez]s 
to the prospective recruits lacked the human touch, that 
the stand-offish bureaucratic methods, still on the escern- 
dant, repel the candidates. The language spocen' scars 
unfamiliar to young men new to the field. 

We are afraid that there is truth in this compai t. 
Otherwise, how are we to explain the eagerness ir the 
response made to the notice calling -for candidate: or 
sergeants for the Calcutta Police? : 
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Stoshit Sangh (Exploited Classes) 

The Allahabad Leader reports the birth of -a new 
organization in the United Provinces’ eastern districts 
calling itself Shoshit .Sangh (exploited classes); its 
_mexibership at present appears to be limited to the tradi« 

tioaal labouring classes not “untouchables’—Kurmis, 
Passis, Kachhis, Ahirs, Kahars, etc. An understanding 
appears to have been reached with the “untouchables” 
bictling them for the removal of age-long shackles, both 
secia] and economic. : 
* Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries ere found 
asseciated with this organization ; but they do not appear 
to ke able to control their followers who are known to 
hase burst into violence and murder in the pursuit of 
thei: programme of up-lift. “Caste Hindus” ‘appear to 
heixz specially chosen for attack. And though there has 
bem a law for about two years on the Statute Book, 
securing religious and social justice to the “depressed 
clusees,” caste Hindu conceit does not appear to have 
beex able to accommodate itself to the needs of a more 
coherent social life. 

We do not know when caste Hindus will be able to 
give concrete shape to the reforms that have been with 
us scnce the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. Even now 
leaders of men like Babu Rajendra Prasad and Dr. 
Pattebhi Sitaramayya can loudly proclaim their allegiance 
to Sandhiji’s principles and practices while they find 
natring inconsistent in opposing reforms in their society 
on the plea of the State having no right to interfere with 
“social customs! 


Major River Schemes in West Bengal 

Much is being hoped for from the three river 
schemes initiated by the Central Government of the 
Tndicn Union in-West Bengal. Mr. Nripendra Kumar 
Gupta writing on the subject’ in the 30th April, 1949 
issun of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette brings out the 
consequences of these schemes on the future of Cal- 
cutiz, one of the two largest ports in India. Not even 
the separation of East Bengal has yet shown that 
Caleztta has lost its importance as a port. The develop- 


fe 
it. i 


Discussing the Damodar Valley Scheme and the 
Mor (Mayurakshi) Project, Mr. Gupta says: 

&. . the Damodar Valley scheme is 
expected to stop the rain water in a catchment area 
about 8,000 sq. miles of the plateau of Chhota- 
nugpur from running to waste. The flood in the 
Burrakur and especially the Damodar will be con- 
trolled by the erection of eight dams and a barrage. 
The Damodar before entering the province of West 
Bengal takes up the entire flood water of the 
Barrakur river at’ a point about 2 to 3 miles south 
cr the town of Burrakur. At the height of flood 
curing the monsoon season, the flow reaches as much 
a= 18,00.000 c.ft. per second. It is ‘the river of woe’ 
tc Bengal. By means of the above control, it is 
hoped to keep 4 perennial flow of about 2,00,000 oft. 
per second, thereby providing facilities for both 
irigation and navigation. Besides irrigating 783,000 
acres of Jand in West Bengal by which, West Bengal 


mext of Vizagapatam and Chittagong as rivals is far 
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will, it is expected, get a paddy crop of about 4,00,000 
tons and rabi crop of a total value of about Rs. 
crores, it will solve the transport problem too. 

“A barrage will be provided at Durgapur a few 
miles above Burdwan town. It will help to connect 
the Damodar with the Hooghly about 80 miles above 
Calcutta, by a canal about 80 miles long, andl 
navigable throughout the year. It is believed, there- 
by the depth of the Hooghly will be increased by 
2 to 3 feet, throughout its 180 miles course from the 
mouth of the Canal to the Bay of Bengal, during 
the dry season and possibly § to 6 ft. during the 
rains, 

“The Mor Project will cover the eastern fringe 
of the plateau of the Santhal Parganas,—the eastern~- 
most district of Bihar. The river Mayurakshi rises 
near Dumka, and after a meandering course of 
about 150 miles, during the course of which it is 
joined on the right bank by the Siddheswari and the 
Dwarka, and on the left by the Kopai and the 
Brahmin, it falls into the Hooghly near Duttabati 
in the district of Murshidabad. The flood water 
during the rains enters the district of Birbhum 
through a deep gorge at Messanjore. A dam 125 ft. 
high and 2,240 ft. long will be erected at Messanjore 
thereby submerging an area of no less than 41.5 
sq. miles. There will be two canal systems, each 
78 miles long with 200 miles of distributaries and 

' fall on the north bank and 220 miles of distributaries 
on the south bank. 

“As a flow of about 2,28,000 cusecs during the 
monsoon season and about 30 per cent less during 
other periods will be maintained throughout the 
year, the Hooghly in its upper reaches wil] benefit 
substantially. 3 7 : 

But Mr. Gupta builds his hopes for Calcutta on 
the “Ganga Barrage Project” as a result of which the 
Hooghly will be resuscitated from the threat of stag- 
nancy. We will allow him to describe the problem 
created by “the decadence of the Hooghly” by the 
“complete silting up of its off-take from the mother- 
stream of Ganga.” : 

“The division of the province of Bengal into 
two parts has made two things imperative—the pro- 
vision of a river route -for large inland steamers 
.and barges to keep Calcutta in intimate contact 
with the trade emporium of Bihar and U.P. This 

“can be done only if the link of the two rivers is 
maintained throughout the year by re-excavating 
the intake, and by devising the means of keeping 
a constant flow of water from the Ganga into the 
Hooghly, so as to maintain a minimum depth of 
at least 12 feet, throughout the entire length of the 
river up to Calcutta. The second is a link with 
Assam and Tipperah. : 

“For this purpose the Genga Barrage Scheme has 
been taken in hand, and a Commission is at work 
to examine it in detail and to bring it to fruition. 
Details are yet wanting but it is believed that be- 
sides restoring the Hooghly as a perennially navi- 
gable river in its upper reaches, it will also restore 
the Jalangi and the Matabhanga and _ provide 
irrigation for the District of Murshidabad of which 
it is badly in need? The harrage will also carry a 
divect railway and road link with upper Bihar, 
Assam and Tipperah.” 

Ag a citizen, of this “no mean city” of ours, the 
writer hopes that the whole face of our province will 
be transformed, and “Calcutta will have a fresh lease 
of life, possibly a couple of centuries.” 


“list interests watching and waiting for 
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Burma’s Difficulties 

The most recent news from Burma does not go to 
show that Thakin Nu’s Government is at the end of 
its troubles. What with division in the Abti-Fascist 
Party organized under the inspired leadership of the late 
Aung San, leading to a civil war, what with economic 
difficulties—a consequence of the second world war and 
also of this civil war—what with difficulties with Govern- 
ment employees hailing from India and with Indian capi- 
“talist interests consolidated in Burma’s economic life now 
sought to be liquidated, and behind it all British capita- 
making their 
position more secure, the Thakin Nu Government will 
have the sympathy of all men of goodwill. 

The insurgents have declared the foundation of a 
State of their own in Central Burma. We do not know 
if the Karens are concerned with this particular busi- 
ness.- They need not be when we remember that the 
Burma Government has already conceded the demand 
for a Karen State as a Unit of the Burma Federation. 
The “White Bands,” the “Red Bands,” and the Com- 
munists constitute a different proposition which has to 
be fought to a finish. This decision must have been the 
reason that has forced the Thakin Nu Government to 
seek the help of her neighbours—India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon—as also of Britain. 

‘We do not know how the Government of the Indian 
Union understand the implications of this entanglement. 
With the grievances of about 6 to’7 lakh Indians un- 
redressed, public opinion in India may not be as enthu- 
siastic for “all-out aid” to Burma as it sould otherwise be. 
Pakistan has an adverse interest raising its head in 
Arakan where Muslims are reported to be conspiring to 
set up a Pakistan State. Britain has not turned a 
new leaf over-night as her goings-on in Malaya go to 
show. Ceylon is disinterested but she is limited in re- 
sources, and she will have to depend on others to be of 
any effective help. India could also he disinterested, 


but the difficulties, indicated above, may stand in the - 


‘way. 
France’s Costly New War 2 

Last month we expressed surprise at the way in 
which French colonialism’s three-years’ war on the Viet- 
Nam Republic has been allowed to go almost un-noticed 
in any international forum. The latest news from this 
war-front in, East Asia is that the French Republic has 
been sending African battalions to make a last-ditch 
attempt to preserve her strangle-hold on Cochin-China, 
Tongking, Annam and other areas on the mid-Pacific 
Ocean. The New York weekly—Life—in its comments 
dated March 7 said that “the French are losing a 
tough, tricky fight in Indo-China”. 

News has reached the world that about. 5.000 Alge- 
rian and Senegalese troops are on the high seas destined 
for Indio-China. On March 8, 1949, a Pact was 
signed by Vincent Auriol, French President, with ex 
Emperor of Annam, Vinh-thuy, the latter acknowledging 
French hegemony over France’s Colonial areas in Indo- 


. wake up and take a look into France’s budget. 
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China. We have seen an estimate which said that 
during the last three and a half years France has wasted 
about two to three hundred crores of rupees in trying 
to retain her hold over this region of Asia. Apart from 
this, the economic unsettlement due to this has been 
more costly. Viet-Nam’s News Service siationed at 
Bangkok (Siam) gives us an idea of the oss to the 


world caused by the madness of French chauvinism The 
following summary tells the story. 
Vietnam is the fifth rice-producing coun.ry in 


the world. Before the war the annual rice output 
averaged 6,300,000 tons. This quantity ccvered home 
requirements by far, and the rice surplus, amozanting 
to not less than 1,600,000 tons yearly, was expcrted. 

Vietnam possesses extremely rich depcsits cf tin. 
lead, zinc, iron, copper, antimony, tumgsten, mercury, 
coal etc. . 

_ _ Vietnam’s forests produce a number 92 first-rate 
timbers and valuable resins, and the rubber yieid has 
formed nearly half of total French exports in the 
years preceding 1940. = 

Before World War II, Indo-China _ preduced 
60,000 tons of rubber a year—5 per cent of the world’s 
output. Last year it produced 3,000 tons only. Ony the 
largest plantations could afford to operate through 
the war. The jungle took over the smaller ones. 
Vines crawled over the sore bark of tree trunks slash- 
ed by rebel raiders. Once slashed, a rubber tree must 
grow a new bark before the Jatex can be tapped 
again. ; 

The big planters who carry on, like the Societe 
des Plantations des Terres Rouges, do it the expensive 
way. Terres Rouges, which owns about 160,000 acres 
of rubber estates, moves key personnel in taree private 
airplanes. Its trucks go in convoy to and fom Saigon, 
60 miles south, with government troops and  com- 
pany guards patrolling ahead to protect them. Fubber 
losses are pyramided in other products, Indo China 
once grew 8 per cent of.the «world’s rice and exsorted 
14 million tons annually. Last year it exported less 
than 200,000 tons. Annual exports of cll products 
once totalled nearly 400,000 tons. 

France’s principal creditor, the United States, -hould 
Zs the 
“Marshall aid” enabling France to divert a nart cf her 
moneys to this costly adventure? How lorg wit], the 
conscience of the world tolerate this shame? 


“Revolutionary Defeatism” 

These words are used by Communists and other 
fellow-travellers to justify or explain their >etraral of 
national interests. India has had this experence when 
the Communists of India sabotaged the united front 
against British Imperialism. This sabotage becemr a 
characteristic feature of Indian Communist cetivities as 
and when Hitler ordered the invasion of the Soviel 
Union breaking the Russo-German Pact of August 23. 
1939. This Pact had assured Hitler of Stelin’s bene- 
volent neutrality thus emboldening him to launch his 
attack on Poland and starting the second World Wer. 

Since the Bolshevist revolution this “re olutionarv 
defeatism” has introduced a new force intc wars and 
preparations thereof. The Radical Democrai published 
a story that proved how. French Communists brought 
about the defeat of their country’s resistance against 
German attack. We summarize it below: 


-..... “On December 9,-1947, in a speech before the 
. Lvench National Assembly, Colone! 
Chevigne, editor of the newspaper Le Pays ‘and 
~ ceputy of the M. R. P. raised an issue which has 
Ceen intriguing many ever since the early days of 
<ne ‘second World War. He said : : 
yok ‘T herewith accuse the deputy—Madame Denise 
Gincllin, and in her person the Communist Party 
’ cf France, of high treason and of intelligence with 
the enemy before the armistics of June 23. 1940. 
In order to back up his charge, the deputy 
saowed to the Assembly official doctiments of the 
Parisian police highly damaging to the Communists. 
_,. The Communist deputies shouted: ‘They are 
fikes 1’ -Wheréupon Colonel Chevigne calmly re- 


clied : ‘It is high time that this affair be brought . 


rito-the open. If the documents are fakes, then you 
are free to sue me in any court. I am ready to 
renounce my immunity as deputy. Let the French 
rourt decide’ 
- The Communists never took up the challenge. 
Ent certain facts of the period in question have by 
. Bow been brought into the open. After September 
- 1989, after the invasion and partition of Poland, 
' Fitler was endeavouring to make peace with France 
uad ‘Britain. On October 31, 1989, two French Com- 
munist deputies, Florimond Bonte and Arthur 
‘Ramette, in a letter addressed to Edouard Herriot, 
then President of the Chamber of Deputies. wrote : 
‘Germany has just made peace offers. A great hope 
i= abroad all over the country. Will thése proposals 
ha retected without even a debate in Parliament ? 
& gnificantly enough, the full text of. the letter 
anpeared verbatim in the official journal. Later on 
It was mysteriously torn out of all the bound 
volumes of the journal in practically all French 
linraries. ° ‘ . 
_ Pursuing the policy of “revolutionary defeat- 
jen,” the Communist paper Humanite, secretly 
areulated among French soldiers, wrote : “All our 
pist calls for a union against the war and strong 
action for immediate peace . . . From now on, we 
kaow where the enemy is. We point at those 
responsible. Down -with the Government of war- 
icongers! . . : Down with the Socialist bosses who 
‘want to sell us ‘the idea of a holy union for war. 
-We knew that we are not alone. Just as we fight 
Tladier and Reynaud, the German soldiers fight 
Hitler and the British workers fight ,Chamberlain 
ard Churchill. The international fight against the 
war has started. We will continue it until peace 
wiich we all want is restored’ : ° 
When the German armies broke through in May, 
110, the. Hwmanite again wrote: ‘We must form 
immediately a, ‘peace Government based on the 
working masses and such a Government should take 
‘Immediate measures for establishing a general 
‘ prace’.” 
‘nd Marshal Petain and Laval made this peace ! 


. Wa- Potential of the Two Blocs 


The following, released from Washingtor on the 
day. the Atlantic Pact was signed (April 3), gives us 
an idea of the relative strengths of the two Blocs that 
divice the world today: 

The North Atlantic Treaty unites 12 .Western 
ccuntries with a total population of 332,439,000, 
nearly 15 per cent more man-power than the Soviet 
group. . 2 ot 


Pierre de. 
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Russia with its six Eastern European allies, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungar,, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, have a population of 174,739,000. 

Measured in manpower, the present armed 
strength of the Treaty countries and ‘the Soviet Bloc 
is estimated to be roughly the same. This covers the, 
standing Armies, Navies and Air Forces but does” 
not include reserves that might be called up in the 
event of a war. 0 

Most of the military man-power of the Atlantic 
group is centred on the armed forces of the United 
States, Britain and France. The three countries 
account Tor about 3,113,000 of the 12-Power total 
of 4,148,600. a 
‘ ‘Russia is the big Power of the Soviet group with 
an estimated 4,050,000 men in its armed forces. Her 
other allies add about 1,121,000 to that figure. 

Navies of the United States and Britain _plus 
naval forces of the other allies, give Atlantic alliance 
a wide edge’ in sea-power. Ae ; 

As.ifor air power, military experts can only guess. 
They estimate that the total number of aeroplanes 
is about the same for the Western and Eastern 
blocs, but believe that the Atlantic Powers could 
probably muster more long-range bombers, : 

In addition to their manpower advantage the 
Western Powers together possess : : : 

1. More than three times as much capacity for 

, producing’ steel. rs 
- 2. More than twice as much coal production. 
3. Bight times as much oil. ; 
4. Almost 34 times as much ocean-going mer- 


chant tonnage, and ’ 
5. Nearly three times as much motor transport. 


Monoharlal 

The death of Sir Monoharlal of the Punjab occurring 
at the time and place at which it did has, a significance’ + 
of its own, He attained fame in early youth as a student 
of Prof. Marshal of Cambridge, .as a fellow-student of 
Maynard Keynes. But what a difference was there in the 
ultimate use these two men could make of their life! 
Keynes became a power to reckon with in Britain’s eco- 
nemic and financial thought and life; Monoharlal had to 
remain content with being the finance minister of his 
native province. 

The first Minto Professor of Economics in, the 
Calcutta University—the chair was established on the 
initiative of the late Asutosh Mukherjee in the pursuit 
of making the University a seed-plot modern thought at 
the highest—Monoharlal’s appointment was a recognition 
to the promise of his life. Then he appeared to have 
retired to his own cell and sunk into provincial tife. As 
an educationist and legislator he did his best, but this 
did not reach the expectations entertained by his 
admirers. . 

He was the finance minister in the Sikander Hyat Khan 
Ministry, a really Muslim League regime. But that did 
not count when the partition came, and he had to leave 
Lahore along with lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs. The pain 
of this separation must have told on his health, never 
robust ; he died at Ambala, a “refugee.” May he rest in 
peace ! 243 : 
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PHE ATLANTIC PAGE 


By SHARAD KUMARI DUBEY, mu. 


‘Tre slgning of the “Atlantic Pact” has become a 
landmark in World History, as it has given birth to 
the Trans-Ailantic Alliance for the first time, On 
April fourth the twelve Western powers pledged them- 
selves to consult together when their territorial integrity 
and political independence, or security is threatened 
in any part of the globe, and to do everything to 
strengthen their free institutions,. and to eliminate 
economic conflict by means of mutual co-operation. It 
binds the signatories to fight aggression by taking 
recourse to collective armed.force. The authors of the 
Pact have cherished pious hopes by stating in the 
Preamble that they have resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defence for the preservation of peace and 
security. 


pat 
Anaio-AMERICAN ANXIETY FOR SECURITY 


A brief review of the history of the diplomatic 

4 relations of the Big Three will show that the hostility 
tibetrecn England and America on the one hand, and 
the Soviet Russia on. the other is not a novel feature 
of the post-war era. Ever since the establishment of 
the Bolshevic regime in Russia, the war of ideologies 
started. The Soviet propaganda against the capitalist 


’ system, and the repudiation of her foreign debt to the 


amount of §$8,000,000,000 was responsible for her boy- 
cott from the community of nations for a considerable 
time. Britain did not give her de jure recognition till 
the return of the Labour Government of McDonald 
in 1924, which followed a liberal policy by admitting 
Russian legation in her metropolis for the first time, 
after the overthrow of the Czarist regime. But as 
soon ‘as the conservatives came to power diplomatic 
relations were strained. It was alleged that the Bol- 
shevic Government was taking an active part in anti- 
British propaganda in Europe and Asia. Then an un- 
expected raid of the British police on the offices of 
Arcos Limited, the Soviet Trading Corporation in 
London, was responsible for compiete suspension of 
diploniatic relations between the two countries, and 
not until 1929, when a second Labour Government 
came in power. Anglo-Soviet diplomatic intercourse 
was resumed, 
tT . 

Relations between US.A., and USSR. were not 
friendly either. The two countries followed completely 
different ideologies. Their political system was based 
on conflicting principles. The Soviet system was a 
direct menace to the capitalist world, thus they ignored 
and avoided each other till 1933. On account of the 
great depression and slump in the American trade 2 
group of American businessmen favoured the idea of 
entering into trade relations with Russia, and finally 
in November 1933 the two countries exchanged diplo- 
auatic envoys. 
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IV 


The beginning of the second World “War rought 
about a definite ehange in the external relations of 
these countries: The fear of a Nazi ecnques com- 
pelled them to change their outlook. They bh stened 
to enter inte an alliance in order to sav2 themselves 
from the Nazi domination, but the Russian hopes 
were soon shattered. The Western grouy ga\2 very 
little and insufficient help to Russia as their purpose 
of opening a second front for Germany havinz been 
fulfilled, they concentrated their energy ix offtring a 
strong resistance to the Nazi forces in case they 
crossed the English Channel. - 

Vv 

Thus Russia became very suspicious and hostile 
to the Anglo-American designs. Neither the declaration 
of The United Nations Charter, nor ths occrpation 
of Germany by the four powers brought about any 
improvement in their relations, on the other head the 
platform of the United Nations is beng uced for 
carrying out a vicious propaganda against. each other. 


Vi 

- Their is little doubt that the Aslantlic Pact 
is the result of the clumsy Soviet tactics ari cold 
war in the East. Especially the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, and the fomentation ai trorble in 
Greece put the Western democracies on guarc. The 
gulf between the East and the West is widenirg, and 
much to the disgust of the pacifist, Europc has »ecome 
a victim of dirty power-politics and mutu.l bic_erings. 
This lack of understanding and goodwil on either 
side will be ultimately responsible for plunging Surope 
into a deadly war in the near future. 


VIE 

_ The word security has become the watchrord of 
the post-war politics. The U.N.O. has fai ed to justify 
its existence, as Mr. Bevin has remarked, “It ha failed 
to offer security and collective defence which is re- 
quired.’ But who is responsible for failure of the 
U.N.O.? It is again the big powers who always work 
for selfish motives. 


VII 

The Atlantic pact is the result of seerst anc heetie 
activities in the Chancelleries of Europe and &merica 
for about eight months, as disclosed by Ty. B..vin at 
a press conference. It has been hailed in the V/estern 
countries as the precursor of.a new era in the demo- 
cratic world. The Belgian prime minister has described 
it “as a turning point in U. 8. history.” Sure y it is 
the first bold step by the American Gcvernn:ent to 
take initiative for the defence of the Trans-..tlantic 
Area. It is also an improvement upon the <cllogg 
pact which was only a declaration on the part of the 
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signatories to pronounce outlawry of war as an instfu- 
ment for settling mutual disputes. It did not provide 
the signatories with an armed force to punish the mis- 
treant who violated the agreement, Thus it was more 
yor lees a Biblical command which had only moral value 
and iscked an effective force to carry out its mission. 
It is hoped that the present pact will serve the purpose 
for which it is formed, and will also work as a warning 
to any power with aggressive designs. 


Ix 

' ‘The pact is a revolutionary step to give a novel 
thape to the age-old American policy of isolation and 
neutzality. George Washington’s policy of keeping 
Amevica aloof from the European entanglements has 
been renounced. The Monroe doctrine has been given 
a decent burial. At last America has realised the 
mecessity of taking an active part in the European 
politins, firstly because she failed to avoid her partici- 
paticn in the last two world: wars, and secondly the 
scientific advancement has practically “destroyed the 
barriar of geographical distances. Another fruit of the 
Atlantic agreement is that the Western democracies 
have recognised American supremacy and acclaimed 
her «= the greatest world-power. Britain’s prestige has 
suffere:] heavily. Proud Britain is no more the queen 
of the Atlantic. In this age of Atom bombs and 
chentical warfare, only America has retained her title 
as tte most powerful nation of the world. She, per- 
haps with the exception of Canada, is the only country 
who holds the Atom bomb secret. 


x 

America is anxious to check the all-round com- 
tnunist infiltration. She is not prepared to leave any 
atone unturned to form a strong bulwark against the 
onrush of the communist tide. Thus she hastened to 
form .a strong fortification of the Western countries to 
deal with any emergency. The pact has also given an 
official recognition to the Western bloc, and it has 
embittered more the already hostile relations of the 
Eastern and Western groups of Europe. 


XI 

The pact has come for bitter criticism by the 
Soviet press which accused the Western powers of 
enterng into this alliance. But the fact is that the 
Krerclin is nervous of the United front which the 
Western powers have put up now. Moreover, there 
is another cause for her anxiety. Marshal Tito’s breach 
from the Comintern weakened her offensive campaign. 
Bewildered and confused she is making every attempt 
to keep the rest of her satellites within her fold. 
With this end in view active diplomatic manoeuvring 
is gommg on behind the iron curtain. 


Xi 
Atnantic Pact: A DEATH BLOW To U.N.O. 
‘The Atlantic treaty has come as a bolt from the 
blue for the U.N.O, The prestige of this body had 
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already suffered due to the appeasetnent -policy of the 
Anglo-American group in not checking the imperialistic 
design of the French and the Dutch on Indo-China and 
Indonesia respectively. Another cause of its failure 18 
the lack of agreement amongst the leading powers on 
any problem of vital importance, such as the control 
of the Atomic Energy, the lifting of the Berlin Bloc- 
kade by Russia, and the currency problem in the 
Eastern and Western zones of Germany. Besides, the 
Palestine muddle and Kashmir tangle and the Indo- 
nesian issue have remained unsolved even today. The 
lack of impartiality and clear motive on the part of 
the two rival groups have made the Asian people lose 
their confidence in this organisation. 


‘ XII 

The League of Nations failed because the big 
powers could not save Manchuria and Ethiopia from 
the Japanese and Italian invasions. They did not 
bother to take action when Hitler marched into 
Czechoslovakia. But when he attacked Poland they 
realised the gravity of the growing Nazi danger, and 
pooled their resources to check him, A similar fate 
awaits the U.N.O. The Atlantic treaty has undermined 
its authority, 


XIV 


The text of the Atlantic Pact pays a lip service 
to the Charter of the U.N.O. The preamble runs 
thus : 


_ “The parties to this treaty reaffirm their faith 
in the purpose and the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations... . .” 


But it is curious enough to find out how this principle 
has been violated in articles 5 and 10 of this pact. 
In article 5 which forms the corner-stone of the agree- 
ment it has been Jaid down: 


“The parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all, and 
consequently they agree that if such armed attack 
occurs each of them in exercise of the individual or 
collective self-defence, recognised by the charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in 
concert with other parties, such action ag if deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to res- 
tore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
Area. Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately be re- 
ported to the Security Council. Such measures shall 
be terminated when the Security Council has taken 
measures necessary to restore and maintain Inter- 
national peace and security.” . 
It must be noted that there is no provision in 


the pact to settle mutual disputes by peaceful means, 
er to refer them to the International tribunal. Again 
there is no mention in the pact that the contending 
parties shall abide by the decision of the Security 
Council when the matter is referred to it. The issue 
has“been cleverly evaded, 
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XV 

But the most glaring contradiction of the U.N.O. 
Charter is to be found in Article 10. According to it, 
“The parties may by unanimous agreement in- 
vite any other European state in a position to fur- 
ther the principles of this treaty, and to contribute 
to the security of the North Atlantic Area to accede 

to this treaty....” . 


The above provision is inconsistent with chapter * 


8th and article 52 of the U.N.O. Charter which per- 
mits only regional arrangement. Surely the participa- 
tion of Italy, a Mediterranean power in the agreement, 
has turned it into a non-regional alliance. Moreover, 
active efforts are 
Portugal so that the Western bloc can get the con- 
trol over the strategic points in this sea. Russia is 
also trying to get control over this area, and is wooing 
Turkey to find an outlet into this Sea through the 
Dardenelles,<and Bosphortis. Thus the Soviet Govern- 
ment has criticised the pact as an aggressive move 
against her. But according to Mr. Dean Acheson, the 
U. S. Foreign Secretary, it is “the roof of security 
which has been stretched beyond the North Atlantic 
area,” 
“XVI 

Tue Pacr: AN IMPETUS TO RACE OF ARMAMENTS 

Though the pact has provided security to the 
Western Democracies for the time being, yet it does 
not augur well for the safety of the world. On the 
contrary, the possibility of a global conflagration has 
very much increased. Now American capital will flow 
in the Western countries to buy arms and ammunitions, 
similarly the Kremlin will not lag behind in supply- 
ing war material to the eastern countries of Europe. 
Thus International help has been paved with good 
intentions. This endless war preparation will lead ulti- 
mately to the altar of Mars! Thé chuman race already 
sick and disgusted with the previous wars will have to 
face the catastrophe for a third -time. 


' . XVII 
, ‘Pacrric Derence . 


At present the possibility of a future world war 
is more in“the Pacific than in the Atlantic region. 
Russia has got an easy access to the Pacific, while she 
is almost landlocked in the Atlantic. The Western 
powers are fully conscious of the vulnerable position 
of this area, and consultations are going on to form 
2 Pacific pact on the lines of the Atlantic pact. Mr. 
Eden’s visit to the Pacific countries, and also to India 
and Pakistan was purely dominated by this motive. 
This time the Pacific will turn into a chess-board for 
the leading powers to play their game. The communist 
victory in China and Russian foothold in Korea are 
proving a real headache to the signatories of the Atlan- 
tic pact, and ‘to those Asian countriesewho do not subs- 
cribe to the communist ideology. Besides this, the fast 
deteriorating conditions in South East Asia, the civil 


‘war in Burma and the labour troubles in Pakistan, 


going on to rope in Spain and‘ 
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Ceylon and India, are sufficient warning of the fact ofa 
rapid growth of communism throughou. the Asian 


‘continent. 


XVIII 

Nesp oF AN ASIAN BLoc To AVOID wortp war III 

The real motive of the Atlantic pac. is to keep 
the balance of power in Europe. Once the equilibrium 
is disturbed, the whole world will again be involved in 
a ruinous war. To avert this calamity the balance 
should be strictly maintained. The remedy lies in the 
formation- of a third bloc, a neutral group of the Asian 
countries to serve as mediators between the conflicting 
rations. Modern Asia must keep herself aloof from 
European entanglements, but at the same time she 
must be well prepared to resist any invesion on her 
soil. The Asiatics should combine their resources to 
crganise a strong front against Communism and Impe- 
rialism. It is high time the Asian courtries should 
make a joint declaration to the effect that they will 
rot permit any further exploitation by an7 power. 


xIX 

With the fall of Nationalist China into Com- 
munist hands India has become the undisouted leader 
of the East. She must rise to the occasioa, and make 
full use of the golden opportunity, and elso shoulder 
the moral responsibility of reawakening tha Orient. It 
is up to her to take the initiative, and tc call a con- 
ference of the Asiatic countries to discuss ways and 
means of escaping from the impending danger. The 
seeds of the Asian bloc have already been sown in 
the Asian conference on Indonesia. In tke next con- 
ference, the Asiatics should boldly assert their will and 
declare that they will not suffer any type a colonialism 
on this fair land whether it may be of the French, 
Dutch, or the British type. The salvation of the 
Asiatics lies in their own hands. They need not look 
towards the West for future protection and guidance. 
A strong regional defensive alliance will be enough to 
meet the emergency. 
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Moreover, Asia must launch a moral and cultural 
campaign to fight communism. The battle of ideologies 
can be won better by effective propaganda than by an 
armed conflict. War leads io destruction and results 
in a classless, and propertyless society, which proves 
a, very fertile ground for the spread of communism. 
Therefore, the problem is more psychical taan physical, 
and its solution lies in bringing about a caange in the 
mental outlook by peaceful means, and rot by force. 
In this respect too, India can assume tke leadership, 
by sending cultural envoys io the world as was done 
by her in the glorious past. The message of Truth and 
Non-violence so nobly preached by Christ, Buddha, and 
only till yesterday by Mahatma Gandh should be 
spread far and wide to bring solace and Jeace to the 
suffering humanity in this war-torn worlc. May suc- 
cess crown her efforts. 


RE-ORIENTATION OF OUR HEMP DRUGS POLICY ° 


By H. C. MOOKERJEE, ma, Pho. 
Vice-President, Constituent Assembly of India 


Tue sim of the hemp drugs policy we have inherited 
from our old rulers and to which we are still adhering 
is, in. tae language of one of the Government reports, 
“restrzining the use and improving the revenue by the 
imposition of suitable taxation.” A glance at the returns 
of exc&e revenue -proves beyond any doubt that the 
latter object has been attained. So far as the former 
is concerned, it is evident from what has appeared 
elsewhere that we have reasonable grounds to think 
that, in undivided India, there were approximately 
four million addicts about 85 per cent of whom used 
the hemp drugs in excessive quantities and that some 
at leus; among the rest are likely to be tempted to 
excess. It has also been shoWn that the above figures 
do not include occasional users and that, as in the case 
of consumers of moderate quantities, some of these 
too may be expected to become habitual users of these 
drugs. 

These facts prove definitely that the existing hemp, 
drugs >olicy which, with minor alterations here and 
there, tas been in operation for a century and a half 
hag proved its futility as a means of checking the 
spread of addiction though, at the same time, it has 
prover! its usefulness as a producer of revenue. 

‘Ths justification invariably put forward is that the 
system aims at controlling consumption through high 
prices end that the profits of this traffic in the bodies 
and souls of some of our people in the form of the 
hemp rugs revenue, is merely a by-product in an 
attempt to keep indulgence within reasonable limits. 

The very grave objection which may be urged 
againsi- the existing policy is that it disregards the 
basic fact that the State exists for one purpose only, 
the serzice of the people and that so long as it serves 
the needs of the people, it does not matter what that 
service, in terms of money, costs, for it has to be 
render=1. . 

Jucged by this standard, there is no valid excuse 
for the excis2 system now in force, for, far from 
benefiting the people, it, in a sense, has the effect of 
making the State a partner in a business which has 
been ixflicting downright injury on a section of our 
countrymen. : 

Az the existence of certain factors makes it 
impossizle to end the consumption of hemp drugs with 
one bo.d stroke, we have to introduce certain funda- 


mental changes calculated to extirpate addiction to 


them iz our policy which, it is proposed to discuss in 
the folowing pages. 


“ Limrration or Supriirs 


The gradual increase in the revenue derived from 
licit hemp drugs unaccompanied by a corresponding 
reducticn in the total quantity sold to the public proves 
that hich prices due to imposition of heavy duties can 
never, by themselves, solve the problem of addiction. 


What has happened in most cases is that habitual users 
have continued to consume the amounts to which they 


are accustomed and, where they are poor, have secured , 


additional means by cutting down their expenditure on 


“other and probably more legitimate items. Smuggling 


also has played its part in keeping them supplied and 


it has been resorted to on account of the high profits 


derivable from: it. 
That addiction is fundamentally due to the pro- 


‘duction of habit-forming drugs in quantities in excess 


of legitimate, that is medicinal and scientific, require- 
ments was pointed out by H. W. Adams, ,C.BE., M.D., 
Lecturer of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, University 
of Sheffield, U.K., and Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health, United Kingdom, who, on page 52 of his 
Drug Addiction said : 

“Tf we take a broad view, it is clear that the 
world’s crop of drug addicts is . . . primarily the 
result of the interaction of a plentious supply of 
seed with a suitable soil. The seed is provided by 
the production of the natural and manufactured 
narcotic -drugs . . in ‘quantities far in excess of 
the world’s legitimate requirements for medical and 
scientific purposes, while the soil is represented by 
inadequate human personality.” 

It is therefore maintained that the centralisation 
of the cultivation of the hemp plant and of the manu- 
facture of drugs from it, their prohibition elsewhere 
and the adoption of suitable measures for stopping 
illicit cultivation and spontaneous growth will have the 
effect of going to the root of the problem by cutting 
off supplies to the addict. This brings us to the ques- 
tion as to what steps, keeping in view the existing 
situation in India, qin be taken to place hemp drugs 
beyond the reach of those who otherwise would have 
recourse to them for purposes other than legitimate. 
At the same time, they must be such as to cause the 
least amount of inconvenience to those who have 80 
far been using them. 


Controt oF Import oF CHARAS 


Elsewhere, some account of -the methods of manu- 


facturing charas when this drug was produced in India 
has been given and it has also been stated that, for all 
practical purposes, what is consumed in our motherland 
today is imported from Yarkand in Central Asia. 
Constititting one of the most important articles of 
trade between Central Asia and India, this drug is 
brought down from Yarkand in the summer via 
Panamik where it is first registered by a clerk. It 
reaches Leh, capital of Ladakh, in Kashmir State 
territory by the latter end of September or early in 
October where there is a warehouse with a special staff 
maintained by Government. The charas in bundles 
weighing about 160 pounds each is checked at Panamik 
and again at Leh to make it certain that every bundle 
arriving at the latter place is accounted for either in 
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Kashmir State or in one of the Punjab warehouses. 
After being recorded for the second time at Leh, the 
charas is forwarded to one or other of the Government 
Warehouses or is consumed in Kashmir itself. Transport 
gf charas after leaving Leh, is allowed only in bond 
under pass. On arrival at the warehouses maintained 
jin India, the charas bundles are weighed and again 
registered. 

The North-West Frontier ieee also has certain 
warehouses under Government control which take care 
of charas imported from Central Asia via Chitral to 
Durgai, a railway station on the North-Western Rail- 
way. It is understood that this is a quicker and shorter 
and also a less expensive route. The regulations govern- 
ing the transit of charas are the same as those for the 
Crug reaching India by the Leh route. 

If strict observance of these rules had not been 
insisted on, many bundles of charas which had come 
to Leh would probably have gone’ underground and 
later been smuggled into India. The system of regis- 
tration has proved so effective that, at least before the 
partition of India, there was little reliable proof of the 
existence of smuggling on anything like an appreciable 
scale through the ordinary trade routes. 

The Hemp Drugs Commission which had realised 
the ease with which addiction to charas can be stopped, 
observed in paragraph 567 of its report that 

“Charas is practically a-foreign article... . It 
would not be a very difficult matter to stop these 
imports... . It may, therefore, be accepted that the 
supply of charas (to India) might be cut off without 
much difficulty.” 

As regards the smuggling of charas after its import 
has been banned, it may be observed that there is 
evidence showing that contraband charas has, for years, 
deen reaching India mostly through Chitral and, to a 


certain extent, through independent tribal areas, but 


always in small quantities being smuggled mainly by 
travellers who carry small amounts at a time upon 
their persons. The drug which comes to India in this 
way is not sufficiently large to interfere with our 
prohibition programme, In addition, if addicts are 
registered and their needs met through Government 
agency, the incentive to smuggling would largely dis- 
appear and, at the same time, the creation of new 
addicts discouraged, if not totally stopped. Under these 
circumstances, we may hopefully look forward to the 
time when addiction to this most deleterious of hemp. 
Srugs will be a thing of the past. 


ProwIsirion oF GANSA 

Prohibitionists feel that the first step to be taken 
xo end addiction to ganja is to make an estimate of the 
total amount required for meeting the needs of regis- 
tered addicis and for purposes medicinal and scientific. 
After that, the cultivation of the hemp plant and the 
manufacture of the drug from it shoukd be centralised 
and they should be conducted under direct Govern- 


raent supervision and control in such 2 manner as to’ 


produce the quantity required for the above-mentioned 
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purposes. Simultaneously, appropriate measurss should 
be adopted with even greater strictness than st present 
to stop private persons from engaging in these activi- 
ties. The fact that they were formerly carrzed on i2 
practically every tract of India where climatic and 
other conditions are favourable to the hemp >lant and 
are today confined to small areas in what werc formerly 
five British Indian provinces shows that the suggestion 
is a practical one. 

It has been held that prohibition of ganja vould fail 
because addicts will continue to get their supzlies from 
three illicit sources. These are the Indian States, the 
product cf surreptitious cultivation and of spontaneous 
growth. 


As regards the first of these, it has been shown 
elsewhere that the major part of the ganja produced in 
the Indian States taken as a whole, is consun-ed within 
them and though some of it has been systematically 
smuggled into our part of the country ‘or years 
together, the quantity which has been coming in is not 
so large as to materially interfere with our p ‘ogramme. 
In addition, the success recently ashievel by the 
democratic forces in them clearly indicates that the 
people there who are in no way different from us, will 
soon be putting into effect an identical anti-drink and: 
drug policy. As a matter of fact, the banning of liquor 
has already come into force in many of them and 
others have started talking about the banning of 


-opium. 


As for illicit ganja obtainable from strreptitious 
cultivation in gardens or enclosures and interfering 


_ with the smooth working of prohibition, w2 have to 


‘remember that more than half a century ago, when 
the Indian Hemp Drugs Commission was zonducting 
its investigations, it-found that this was, in it: language, 
confined “to the rearing of a few plants” an that the 
quantity thus secured was not always sittiicient to 
supply the needs of those engaged in it ~vhence it 
follows that the question of smuggling carnot arise. 
Further, the Commission had the cleares: possible 
proof that, even in those distant days, shis illegal 
practice had been stamped out in what is today Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Orissa and the Central Provinces. 

It is therefore contended that if the difficulty 
caused by secret cultivation could be overecme in the 
above-mentioned areas notorious in those deys for the 
excessive smoking of ganja, it can and will be done 
with equal success: if and when the rearing of hemp 
plants except under immediate Government supervision 
for medical and scientific: purposes and for supplying 
the needs of registered. addicts, is banned. 

As regards ganja obtainable from s ontaneous 
growth, the view expressed by a small mino~ity of the 
people examined by the Hemp Drugs Commission was 
that it does yield the drug in question. But 30 weighty 
was the evidence on the other side that on page 92 of 
its report. the Commission observed : 

-“The greatwmajority of witnesses . . . state that 
ganja is not produced from the wild pants; and 
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undoubtedly what is ordinarily accepted - as ganja 

cannot be so obtained.” 

What goes under the name of wild ganja consists 
sometimes of the dried leaves of the hemp plant but 
more often of the flowering tops of the female plant. 
But thesé possess so little of the narcotic principle 
mainly because of the presence of male plants that the 
Hemp Drugs Commission commented on its lack of 
attrectiveness for the addict in the following terms : 

“The ganja derived from spontaneous growth, 
umtended and unimproved, is so inferior as. to 
cbviate all likelihood of its competing with the 
caltivated ganja.” 

Tt is only in remote areas of spontaneous growth 
that the poorest of the confirmed rural. addicts can hope 
to indulge in this apology for the drug with some 
proszect of immunity from detection. The worst that 
can happen is that they will be tempted to keep up 
the Dractice where it has prevailed in the past. But an 
improvement in the situation is bound to manifest 
itsel: for it is not all likely that this isolation will 
contnue to be permanent and as, with the legal ban- 
ning: of hemp drug addiction, greater care is certain 
to t= taken in the detection and punishment of the 
guilty, we.may confidently look forward to its diminu- 
tion to negligible proportions if not to its total 
disarpearance, 

as regards the question of the smuggling of ganja 
obiamable from. spontaneous growth, it may be said 
that even at the most liberal estimate, it is found in 
smal’, scattered patches in widely separated tracts in 
our motherland. It is maintained that the above type 
of consumers found in them would be quite content 


with supplying their own requirements and would think’ 


twice before collecting wild ganja in quantities large 
enough to be smuggled profitably to places where there 
is a. demand for the very low grade drug obtainable 
from this source. One reason for their disinclination 
would undoubtedly be the uncertainty in the demand 
for tais admittedly poor stuff coupled with the negli- 
gible profits that could be expected taking into account 
the rsks such a course would entail. 


Buanc CoNsSUMPTION UNDER INDIAN 
ConpitTions ° 


Erom what has appeared previously, it is clear that, 
during the hot and dry summer months, bhang in the 
form of a cooling beverage is generally used in the 
Nortk-West Frontier Province, Sind, Rajputana, most 
parts of the Punjab, the western area of the United 
Proviaces and in the Central Provinces. 

Vre find bhang drinks used in connection with 
certain religious observances of Hindus which, as stated 
more than once, is not regarded as obligatory by 
large and important sections of them. It has also been 
showr that the quantity consumed on such occasions 
is, generally speaking, far from excessive. Bhang drinks 
are owered to guests during social functions in certain 
areas of Bihar and the United Provinces and among 
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particular sections of the people in the Central 

Provinces. It ig 2 also in use among the rural population 

as a domestic medicine for the relief or cure of certain 

ailments. The demand for the narcotic for this purpose 

is not, however, either steady or large. Then we find 

bhang being habitually consumed for purely euphoric 
purposes which no one can defend. Lastly, we have . 
sadhus and fakirs who regularly use all the three hemp 
drugs to assist them in their religious exercises, But 

whatever the purpose, these, as habitual consumers, 

must be classified under addicts. 

The religious festivals in connection with which 
bhang is consumed are generally speaking, the Durga 
Puja of Bengal and the Holi and Dewali festivals in 
Upper India. These, however, are not every day 
occurrences and, just as the red powder used during the 
Holi makes its appearance on the market just before 
and during the festival and disappears after it is over, 
it is possible to think of some kind of arrangement. 
under which bhang in moderate amounts can be made 
available to worshippers on these occasions. 

As regards the consumption of bhang drinks on 
such occasions as marriages and family festivities, it 
may be held safely that they are necessarily infrequent 
and there is nothing to show that the ‘supply of this 
drug for such purposes cannot be controlled in such 
@ manner as to ensure moderation. 

It is obvious that, if and when prohibition of bhang 
comes into force, some atrangement should be made to 
supply the requirements of those who use it for the 
preparation of cooling drinks and that so long as public 
sentiment in regard to its consumption, of course occa- , 
sional, in connection with religious observances and 
social customs arid for. quasi-medical purposes does not 
change, some people at least would resent the total 
cutting off of the supplies of this drug. 


ie 


A New Buane Pouicy 


Under the above circumstances, the aim, of our 
bhang policy may be summarised as follows : ¢ 

(1) To limit the supply of bhang for euphoric: and 
“religious” purposes to not more than the amounts to 
which addicts have been accustomed so as to prevent 
further increases in the dosage. 

’ (2) To control the distribution of the drug in such 
a’Manner as to supply the needs of ‘the occasional 
consumers in quantities just sufficient to meet their 
needs. 

It has been suggested that, to give affect to the 
above programme, those who consume bhang as @ 
cooling drink as well as those others who require it in 
connection with religious festivals and family festivities 
should be asked to apply for and get short-term or 
temporary “permits from a responsible Government 
officer. These should specify the quantities to be sup- 
plied by the distributing agency. 

There remains the question of making bhang and 
small quantities of ganja easily obtainable for quasi- 
medical use. It is natural to expect that, with the wide 
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extension of our public health services, quackery 2s 
well as self-medication will disappear perhaps more 
quickly than we are inclined to think. Till this happens, 
these drugs may be made available to the public pro- 
-yided applications for them are endorsed by medical 
practitioners recognised by Government. Proper care 
“should be exercised to prevent abuse of this relaxation 
of the rules. . 

So far as bhang addicts are concerned, they should 
get themselves registered as such within a given time 
when they will be granted permanent permits for 
procuring from the distributors just the amounts to the~ 
use of which they have been accustomed and which 
should be mentioned in their licenses. 

It is admitted that the above policy which will 
enable bhang addicts to obtain their supplies of the 
drug in dimited amounts and ensure moderate consump- 

ation of the drug by occasional users is, fundamentally, 

@ compromise with objectionable practices which we 
must induce our people to give up through anti-drug 
education. 

Obviously, the quantity of bhang used regularly 
by those whom we may describe as lay addicts and 


by sadhus, sannyasis and fakirs most of whom are_ 


either guilty of excess or.tend towards it, is much 
larger than that consumed by occasional users. With 
the introduction of bhang prohibition, a gradual 
reduction in the quantity in demand will manifest 
itself. And this because the tendency towards excess 
in the case of the newer addicts will be checked and 
because death, removal from our territories and similar 
wother causes will cause a reduction in the number of 
registered bhang addicts. It also seems likely that, 
owing to the trouble which will have to be taken to 
secure temporary permits for procuring the drug for 
use during religious and family festivals and during 
the hot months of the year, there will be a falling off 
in the quantity consumed by occasional users. The 
_discouragement to the creation of new addicts due to 
“the limited availability of the drug will also play a 
notable part in checking any tendency towards in- 
creased consumption. 

All this may be expected only if bhang is made 
available to its occasional and habitual users in strict 
adherence to the policy outlined above. To ensure it, 
the first thing necessary is that the preparation of the 
drug and its distribution should, as in the case of 
ganja, be the responsibility of the State. 

An estimate of the quantity of bhang likely to be 
required should be made. This should take into 


account the needs of addicts and of occasional 
* consumers during religious festivals, oceasions of 
family or social rejoicings, etc. The leaves of the 


hemp plant of which this drug is composed should be 
collected by responsible agents of Government from 
spontaneous growth in only one well-defined area and 
the cultivation of the plant for bhang should be 
stopped. Elsewhere, a vigorous campaign for stamping 
it out should be maintained till it is utterly extirpated. 
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Dirricuurms iv ImpLementinc Bitané Fouscy 


It has been argued that control of the hemp plant 
for the production of bhang which does not require 
any care or attention, is much more difficult than that 
for the production of ganja where a particular 
technique in the processes of cultivation and manu- 
facture has to be carefully followed. Our bhang policy, 
it is pointed out, would be defeated by its illicit 
production from surreptitious cultivation and spon- 
taneous growth. 

As regards the first, it may be stated that the 
secret rearing of a few plants in out-of-the-way places 
cannot yield any but small amounts of bhang and, 


* as such, does not constitute a menace to our pro- 


gramme. That it can be stamped out is evident when 
we remember that, for all practical purposes, the 
cultivation of the hemp plant formerly found in most 
parts in India has gradually been confined to small 
areas in five only of the former British Indian 
provinces. 

So far as the second objection is concerned, we 
know that there is spontaneous growth of the hemp 
plant in the mountainous and submontane regions of 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab as also in uncultivated or. unoccupied land 
close to or in the midst of inhabited areas in the 
plains and that it is maintained, especially in the last 
two tracts, by the importation of fresh and vigorous 
seeds from hemp drugs, nearly always licit, consumed 
by the people inhabiting them. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the 
spontaneous growth in the higher Himalayan altitudes 
would not seriously interfere with our programme 
because as they are thinly inhabited, thase of the 
people there who would persist in the use of bhang 
would be content to gather the quantity they need 
themselves and would not care to engage in smug- 
gling it, a troublesome business on accoun, of its 
bulk and difficulties of transport and not an attractive 
one taking into account the small profits and the risk 
of detection and punishment. 

Coming to the submontane tracts and the plains, 
it seems reasonable to hold that if, with the prohibition 
of ganja, the supply of fresh seeds is cut off, the 
hemp plants would deteriorate in the sense that they 
would no longer secrete as much of the narcotic 
principle as is found in them today. It is admitted 
that some at least among the people here would not 
find it difficult to obtain their personal requirements 
of bhang from the wild growth but the same factors 
which are likely to prevent smuggling of this drug 
from the Himalayan tracts would, in a majority of 
cases, be equally operative for this area. 

There are two ways of meeting the problem of 
the illicit traffic in bhang to which reference may now 
be made. We know that the manufacture of bhang 
has to be undertaken sometime in May and June in 
the plains and during July -and early. August in the 
hills, Those who manufacture this drug surreptitiously 
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aboat August and they can be penalised if there is 
legidlation laying down the maximum amount 2& 
‘person may have in his possession. The second method 
for discouraging the illicit manufacture of bhang was 
suggested long ago and consists in making the occu~ 
piers or where there are none, the owners of land 


responsible that wild growth should not be found in 


their lands, 

But one thing we know, a matter specifically 
mentioned by Raja Shoshi Sikhareswar Roy in his 
Noite of Dissent to the Report of the Indian Hemp 
Druys Commission and corroborated by the experience 
derived from the successful working of prohibition in 
Burma which is that it is not so difficult to stop illicit 
cultivation and to extirpate wild growth as is generally 
assumed. He said : 

“In, former times bhang leaves were procurable 
in almost all the districts of the Central Provinces, 
but now, probably owing to the good administra- 
ton of the Excise Department of those provinces, 
it is a rare thing there.” 


Two Grave Derecrs or THe Licensinc System 

While the aims of limiting the availability of the 
hem> drugs consist of supplying the requirements of 
their present-day users and preventing the spread of 
addiction, the ultimate purpose is the eradication of 
addiction. This explains the difference of our approach 
to me hemp drugs problem from that of our old 
rulers who, discouraged by certain difficulties, real 
and fancied, took for granted the impossibility of the 
successful working of prohibition and sought to 
tesir-ct consumption through high prices. These were 
crowght about by imposing high duties on hemp 
drugs at the time of issue and~ granting licenses, 
almcst invariably auctioned, to sell them to the 

. pubke. The result has been keen competition among 
these desirous of securing the privilege of retail sale 
with consequent payment of large, sometimes very 
large, sums for it. 

"his system has been responsible for at least ‘two 
evils. The licensees who have to invest large sums. in 
the business: have almost universally been tempted to 
encocrage the sale of the drugs as a means of making 
a profit possible only after they have recovered the 
amornt paid for obtaining the license. This hag in- 
evitaaly encouraged excess among habitual consumers 
and led to the creation of new addicts. While the 
more: timid and the law-abiding among the licensed 
verdors have been content with selling licit hemp 
drugz, the less scrupulous cnes have not shown much 
hesitation in acting as intermediaries between dealers 
in ilfcit hemp drugs and the public. 

Is is understood that purveyors of illicit hemp 
druze for whom direct contact 
neiihar easy nor practicable and with whom it is the 
rule .o dispose of their wares in as large amounts as 
possizle, establish contact with dishonest licensed 
vertors who sell them to such addicts as consume 


with consumers is. 
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will. therefore have laige quantities with them from: 


amounts janes in excess of that which it is legal for 
them to possess. When the vendors are approached by 
such people, they pretend to show them especial 
favour by supplying their needs, Nor do they fail to 
charge heavily for the services thus rendered. i 

‘collaboration between the two sets of evil doers had 
grown into such a positive scandal that the’ Spiritt 
Commission of Bengal specifically referred to “the 
ilHeit sale (of smuggled ganja) by vendors under 
cover of their licenses.” 

A scrutiny of the Excise Reports issued by the 
different provinces will show the Jarge number of 
licensed vendors who are punished year after year 
for this offence. No reasonable man would care ’to 
even suggest that all the instances of ‘infringement of 
law of this nature are confined to the cases actually 
aetected and punished. 

All this has been said. merely to prove that the . 
present machinery for reaching the hemp drugs to the 
consumer has not so far proved a success and that the 
measures outlined previously cannot be expected to 
lead to the results aimed at unless we can bring into 
existence a reliable medium for their distribution in 
accordance with their spirit. In view of what has_, 


:@ppeared above, it seems desirable that the agency * 


in question should be such that the remuneration it 
receives should not depend on the volume of sale and 
that it should be composed of responsible people not 
likely to be tempted to betray their trust by reason 
of the profit they could make by participating in illicit 
trade in these drugs. 


s 
Improven Agency ror DisrrieuTion of Hemp Duties 


Several suggestions in regard to this matter have 
been made from time to time among which only 
three, apparently the most promising, are referred to 
below. The first of these is that the post office which 
has made such a success in the distribution of quinine 
should be entrusted with the sale of the drugs to the | 
consuming public. It is contended that postmasters 
who handle valuable insured and registered parcels, 
money orders, savings bank accounts, etc., would think 
twice before participating in illegal practices and may 
reasonably be expected to obey strictly and to carry 
out honestly the directions conveyed to them by their 
superior officers. 

It has also been proposed that the head of the 
village panchayat should do the work, the idea being 
that faithfulness in the discharge of this duty would 
be imposed on him on account of the constant though 
indirect supervision exercised over his work by his 
colleagues and other local residents. Those in favour - 
of this system point out that the headman is nearly 
always one who enjoys public esteem for his integrity 
and he would hardly be tempted to risk loss of 
reputation and* punishment through dishonest prac- 
tices easily detected in small places. 

_ A third suggestion is that medical men end 
druggists including kavirajes and hakims who are now 
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to be found in some central place in every. group of 
villages and in practically all the larger villages and 
who, as a class, are generally respected, should be 
entrusted with .this work. 

Many workers'in this field after a thorough study 
of this particular aspect of the problem have, -however, 
come to feel that instead of entrusting the work of 
distribution to any one of: the above three classes of 
people, it would be wiser to utilise the services of all 
three of them as well as of other suitable men in 
areas where they are either not available or are not 
regarded as sufficiently trustworthy. In‘ all cases, the 
people selectéd should get a small .and fixed remu- 
neration and their record of sale should be checked 
from time to time by the officers of the Excise 
Department ‘so that any departure from: the rules laid 
down may be detected and the people concerned 
brought to book. 


Hrau Prorirs as Inpucement of Ixnuicrr Trarric 


While the various measures referred to in the 
previous pages are calculated to reduce consumption 


and to discourage illicit traffic in hemp drugs, we . 


cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in- spite of all 
our efforts, the latter will persist and that if prohibi- 
tion fails, it will do so because of supplies provided 
by it to the public. It therefore seems essential that 


we should do something to end the contraband trade, 


‘guecess in which we may hope to attain provided we 
can ascertain and remove the incentive. behind it. 
Every reasonable man-will concede that if illicit 
production and distribution of hemp drugs have 
flourished in the past and, so far as one may judge, 
are likely to do so in future, it is mainly because, 
- in spite of occasional set-backs -in the shape of 
detection and punishment whether by way of fines or 
Imprisonment or both, abnormally high profits have 
been secured and general success in evading the law 
‘ achieved. From this it follows that they may be ex- 
pected to be practically eliminated if we are able to 
give such a shape to our hemp drugs policy that, 
while swift and sure punishment will, in most cases, 


: Se earn 2 hen? ; 
overtake traffickers in illicit drugs, they will not ‘cerned, it may be pointed out that, as comparec witL 


able to earn anything like their present profits. 

From one point of view, our present policy may 
be held as being responsible for a business in which 
the prices paid by the purchaser are many times the 
cost of production, the very substantial difference 
between the two being divided between the licensed 
dealer and Government, the latter securing the lion’s 
share. Apart from the damage suffered by the users 
of hemp drugs, it indirectly encouragés illicit practices 
by reason of the strong temptation it offers to un- 
scrupulous people who are attracted to them through 
hopes of diverting to their pockets the large amounts 
normally received by the exchequer*in the form of 
revenue. ; 2 

It thus appears that so long as Government. seeks 
to make a profit out of the business of making hemp 
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drugs available to the consuming public, no matte 
whether it consists of habitual or occasioncl usess, the 
smuggler will persist in his efforts to have his share 
of it even if it implies defiance of-law and, occa- 
sionally, detection and punishment. 


: A New Prite Poiicy 

There is only one sure way of checkmating thc 
dealer in illicit drugs and that is liquidation «f the 
profit motive, the spring of all his nefarious act. vities 
This implies that the State also must give up all idea: - 
of deriving a revenue from this source a revenut 
characterised as “tainted money” by the Dlon’blz Shr 
O. P. Ramaswamy Reddiar, Premier of Madra., or 
the 2nd October, 1948 when, announcing proh_bitior 
of drink in all the twenty-four districts of Madras. 
This means that when indulgence in hemp dngs xk 
banned and the various measures men.ioned else- 
where as well as such others as are likely tc be 
helpful adopted, these substances will be stppliec only 
to permit-holders through a reliable Joveramen. 
agency at prices covering their actual cost of produc 
tion plus the charges incurred for their cistribttion. 

It is clear that, under these circums ances. the 
wind will, in most cases, be taken out of the sail o: 
the illicit dealer. It does not seem likely shat, -aking 
into account the difficulties he will have to overcom: 
and the risks to which he will have to exrose h-mself 
to some of which reference has been madz elsewhere 
he will be able to secure and to dispose of his ware: 
in such quantities and at such prices as tc repay him 
for all the trouble he will have to undertake. In © 
word, the game would no longer be worth the candle. 
so far at least as he is concerned. 

The only objection against the above suggastior 
seems- to be that as illicit practices-are not likely tc 
Cisappear altogether, it will entail loss of 1 venw 
without corresponding benefit in the shape of exter- 
mination of hemp drug addiction. This we anno’ 
afford because every pie of it is needed to put through 
many measures for the benefit of our masses ard thc 
prosperity of the country. 


So far ag reduction of hemp drug revenue i, con 


the total taxes, the amount received from. this parti 
cular source by both the Centre and the Prcvince 
constitutes such a small proportion, that its sccrific. 
presents no problem at all. If actual figures are no. 
given here, it is only because they are not likely tc 
interest the reader. The correctness of this view car 
be easily ascertained by consulting recent volumes o 
the Statistical Abstract for British India, and «of the 
Memorandum on Excise (Hemp Drugs) Admznistra- 
tion. : 

This attitude identical with that of ocr old ruler” 
utterly fails to recognise the fact that the State is no 
a commercial institution the only concern of whicl 
is the supposedly practical one of having a talance 
after meeting all its commitments or, ‘if that s no 
possible, to at least balance incomings and out; oings 
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* aS 
Tt exists for oné purpose only, the benefit of the people 
and that whatever assistance. is needed has to be 
rendered no matter what the cost. In this particular 
instance, the people have to be protected from an 
admittedly evil practice and the question of loss of 
revenue is altogether beside the point. 


Punrrive Measvres Acarnst Ixuuicir Pracrices 

Under the law as it stands at present, the posses- 
ion of hemp drugs in quantities larger than the 
maximum emount laid down under it, is an offence. 
This does not go far enough as a deterrent of the 
patronage of illicit traffic in them. One can imagine 
an. instance where the permit-holding addict saves part 
cf bis ration for such purposes as supplying friends 
and acquairtances or as a standby in case he is com- 
pelled to stay for some time at a place where there 
are no facilities for obtaining the drug to the use of 
which he is accustomed. This, of course, is a clear 
infringemen; of law and has to be penalised. It has, 
however, to be admitted that it is a less serious 
offence than procuring or laying up a stock by the 
purchase of illicit drugs. 

TY, on detection of any such case, 
reasomablé grounds for thinking that the offender -has 
cresied ‘a reserve by self-denial and if, in- these 
circumstances he is found to ‘be a,permit-holder, it 
may be presumed that he can do with a smaller 
amount than that he is entitled to purchase under. his 
permit. A comparatively light punishment and a 
reduction in the quantity ‘mentioned in his license 
oughé to meet: the needs of the situation. 

Tt seems fairly correct to assume that, as after the 
introduction of prohibition, we carinot expect the total 
extinction of the contraband trade, traffickers in 
ilficit hemp drugs will have to sell their wares to those 
addicts, probably all permit-holders, who are not 
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content with indulgence in the drugs in the amoutits 
they are entitled to purchase. These, it follows, must 
almost invariably consist of people who are unable to 
find any satisfaction in life without a progressive 
increase -in the dosage, a thing . not proposed to be 
allowed~ under the system suggested elsewhere. In 
addition, some non-addicts who by reason of their 
defective personality have such an intense craving for 
hemp drug intoxication that they are prepared to go 
to any length to satisfy it, may also be expected to 
patronise the illicit dealer. Generally speaking, these 
two classes of people will be tempted to not only 
meet their daily requirements from illicit sources but, 
where their means permit, to lay in a stook. 

Cases like the above cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately today bécause all laws made hitherto have 
penalised the supplier of illicit drugs while the pros- 


pective buyer has, to all intents and purposes, been . 
position ‘becomes . difficult : 


allowed to escape. The 
where the possessor of illicit drugs has under his 
control a ‘quantity not in excess of the maximum 
permitted under law. It is suggested that when there 
is clear evidence that the accused is in possession of 
illicit drugs, an easy affair where he is not a permit- 
holder and also ‘where a suspiciously excessive 
quantity is found with a licensed consumer, he should 
be placed on the same level as the purveyor and equal 
punishments inflicted on both. 

It is contended that while the limitation of 
supplies of hemp drugs and their distribution through 
a reliable agency to permit-holders aim at checking 
excess and preventing the creation of new addicts, the 
adoption of the new price policy and the imposition 
of penalties on both purchasers and suppliers of illicit 
drugs are calculated in the first instance to discourage 
‘and, later on, to practically extinguish illegal traffic 
in them. 





THE PROBLEMS OF COTTAGE oes 
By KALI CHARAN GHOSE 


Duszve the last few months conferences in galore have 
been heid in different parts of the country to 
devise ways and means for the resuscitation of the 
dead and the dying cottage industries of India. Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee, the Minister for Industries 
in the Central Government, has taken up the cause 
with a vigour that is characteristic of him. It seems 
that instead of trying to tackle the problem in a 
‘haphazard way, as has been done hitherto, some persons 
are seriously applying their mind to find out a way 
that might yield some tangible result. 


Corracs Jnpusrries oF THE Past 
The case of cottage industries in utter need of 
praciical help has been agitating the minds of the 
thinking public since the time when the old order was 
changing and the-products of machinery were beginning 


to encroach upon the sacred domains of industries which 
(while producing exquisite works of art as well as arti- 
cles of daily use for the sake of which “the whole world 
has been ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 3,000 years 
into India”) had “polluted no rivers, deformed no 
pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air.” It must be 
more than half a century when thoughts were being 
directed and suggestions put forward to stop the rot 
and to place the foundation of cottage industries on a 
sound basis. 


New OttTiook 
What is lacking is not new commissions and con- 
ferences, highly paid officers and setting up of new 
departments. It is now necessary to go into the merits 
of the suggestions that are already there and to proceed 
with the advantage of a new administrative set-up 
coming in the wake of independence. We have also to 


red 


ey 
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take into consideration the time factor ‘or the age we 
live in and the psychological change that has overtaken 
labour no matter whether it is working on a voluntary 


cr stipendiary basis, in big factories or small industries © 


conducted in villages. Love for work, the motive 
* ‘orce that engendered zest and perseverance and 
emblamed the nerves and delayed fatigue, has given 
vlace to a motive for gain, for remuneration for the 
tme spent and not on the output of one’s labour. It 
means that it will be a miserable failure if we try to 
revive cottage industries.on the model of our ancient 
units mostly depending on manual labour. We have got 
to introduce simple labour-saving devices in the shape 
of small and uncomplicated machinery and also new 
raethods of production that do not claim too much of 
one’s time combined with exhausting and boring 
labour. 


PATRONAGE OF THE SociETy 
It is also doubtful if all the old cottage industries 
can be brought to life and placed on their old footing. 


One should not lose sight of the fact that all our 


ceremonial observances—social and religious—demanded 
compulsorily various articles produced by artisans, each 
group pursuing their respective ‘avocations. In a Hindu 
marriage or other ceremonies, weavers, braziers, gold 
and  silversmiths, shellbangle makers, carpenters 
producing chowkies and kharams (wooden sandals), 
sola pith ware producers, mat-weavers, weavers of 
carpets, sindur-chupri makers, iron-wire-bangle makers, 
ete., had each his definite place, besides the priest ; 
the barber and many other people having had 
to play his respective role in this connection. The 
men and their wares, particularly the latter, were 
deemed indispensable and money flowed from those 
who could afford to men living on the out-turn of 
cottage industries. When substitutes began to take the 
place of the original; when non-supply began to be 
overlooked and for some reasons or other, the priests 
and the parties could agree to eliminate some articles 
from the fare of essential goods, the industries related 
to them suffered and began to decline. ar 


Forsicn Ipgas, Forsian Wares 

In our everyday life we gradually introduced 
articles not only of foreign manufacture but also those 
born of foreign ideas. Naturally we looked up to 
foreigners for the supply of those goods at least for 
tRe first few years of their invention. From the child- 
hood toys to the necessaries of the household our homes 
abound with manufactures of foreign make. Gutta- 
percha, rubber, celluloid or plastic toys, mechanical 
toys, mouth organs, constructional toys, ‘mickey 
mouse’, sports goods in miniature and a lot of other 
toys have completely replaced the crude out-dated and 
outmoded toys of wood, sola, cloth, paper ‘and other 
materials of the lke. 

In the matter of indoor and ‘outdoor games we 
have complete sets of accessories which had no exis- 
tence in India before the influx of foreigners. In 
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almost every sphere this change is noticeable. Tea 
and -table sets, agricultural implements, electric] and 
other appliances, articles of very common use, sic. 8s 
torches, safety razors, stoves, fountain fens, :uriain 
rods, cameras, .musical instruments, inclucling zremo- 
phones and radios and a host of other atticles come 
under this category. 


Raw Marermuts in Use 

There is a further change, a change ic the sc of 
raw materials for the manufacture of arti-les o very 
common use. Porcelain, enamel, aluminium, “Cer.nan 
silver,” glass, etc., have replaced earthenware and 
bronze wares of old. Rayon or staple fibres are repla ing 
silk and part of cotton yarn. Synthetic produc s and 
enamel, china clay and other minerals cre requ-red 
for the manufacture of articles which hcve a ready 
market. 


ReversaL oF Ippa 

In our outlook in respect of cottage irdustr:2s we 
have to change our ideas accordingly. Ths old order 
of industries that were in vogue must change cnd 
necessarily the raw materials that were ised o be 
handled must yield place to new. It is easy to s ggest 
names of industries both old and new that my be 
taken up in the scale of small industries Lut tharc is 
no avenue or centre for training worth the name that 
can put a new-comer on his legs. In the old order 
of things, from sire to son the art descenced ; ome- 
times the special aptitude of a particular attisan 
brought in new life, new technique and caused the 
manufacture of special products. 

There were families which specialised in a >arti- 


cular type of goods so much so that the producer or 


the locality of manufacture and the products wre 
inalienably associated together in name. In the new 
dispensation the struggle is bound to be harder. Edu- 
cational institutions will turn out students ir thousands 


and any lucrative business will draw manz com peti- 


‘tors to its fold. Further, the new cottage industnes 


as envisaged in this article will have to draw their 


raw materials from various sources having their crigin 


in far-off places and depending on large incustries ‘or 
their regular supply. 


SwapdesH1 vs. SWADESHI 
It is quite likely that big industries woul] be rorx~ 
ing with the same kind of raw materials and .n a 
competition between the giant and the dwarf the latter 
is bound to suffer badly. For a long time the competi- 
tion had had its origin in foreign lands bus now t1e 


“industries have been shifted to India and cne cannot 


now work upon the sentiment of the people and carry 
on a campaign of boycott to safeguard the intercs.s of 
small-scale indigenous industries. Under ths ehaaged 
circumstances, there will be keen competitioa bet7ecn 
two sets of indigenous industries, one larg: and tue 
other small and it would be very difficult to .nduce tLe 
common,.man to support small industries when tue 


. 
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price of the products of large-scale manufacture is 
usually lower. — ‘ 
. ZonaL Barriers 

Tn such circumstances the duty of the Government 
is not only delicate but also very difficult because it 
will have to support a unit which is rather uneconomic 
in the sense that it involves a larger cost for the manu- 
facture of the same kind of indigenous machine-made 
goods. The Government will’ have to raise zonal 
barriers to enable cottage industries to establish them- 
selves and this barrier must be effective against both 
‘indigenous and foreign products. It is a difficult pro- 
position and it is doubtful if it will be economically 
sour and feasible in application. But it may be said 
with an amount of certainty that without the help of 
a measure of this nature no effective ‘protection can be 
‘given to cottage industries. 

DirFicULTies IN MarkKeETvING 

Ir-has always to .be remembered that the old 
ideas about cottage industries have got to be changed. 
They can never be self-sufficient inasmuch as market- 
ing would be found moré difficult than production. 
Formerly a certain area near about the centre of pro- 
duction was sufficient to consume the total output 


but in the changed circumstances with other articles. 


ready at hand as substitutes it may be found difficult 
to make arrangements for sale of the entire production 
within a limited area. The more distance the pro- 
ducts of cottage industry will have to travel the more 
complications will arise, involving larger costs and 
additional problems regarding disposal. 
Basic Epucation anp Corrace Inpustries 

The country is getting ready to impart basic edu- 
eation to all its primary students. Education will be 
imperted through the help of a craft and it is not 
unlikely that at least some students will acquire @ 
degree of efficiency enabling them to produce market- 
able goods. The crafts. suggested are spinning, weaving, 
clay modelling, carpentry, agriculture, and a few 
others. The question is whether the training in ‘these 
crafts is secondary, the primary object being education 
of the pupils, the aspect of earning in later life through 
the knowledge of a craft acquired in earlier life being 
totally overlooked. But according-to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the scheme, the products of 
crafts are expected to make education self-sufficient 
and it is understood that the trainees should be able 
to start cottage industries on their own account. This 
is expected to make the village hum with activity and 
enrich the countryside. The point regarding self- 
sufliviency of education through the labour of immature 
pupils is pushed somewhat to the background. It is now 
expected to create an aptitude in the child and make 


it easy for him to choose his own course in post-school’ 
period in the matter of earning his livelihood through © 
" Without tackling those problems, 

Yheasures for their eradication or removal, it would be 


a particular craft. 

In making a ,scheme for resuscitation of village 
industries we cannot possibly overlook the shape of 
things which basic education 


the’ 


is going to create: 
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There would be legion who will have some sort of 
training, maybe an expert knowledge, in the manu- 
facture of goods that have some use in everyday life 
but the want of which can be met by articles obtained 
from other sources. If measures cannot be evolved 
to protect’ the interests of these grown-up pupils 
engaged in handicrafts, in any case the part of educa- 
tion on which the children will have to spend many 
useful hours is bound to: go to waste. In the larger . 
interests of the present and the prospective artisans — 
and of village economy it is necessary that the 
knowledge acquired through basic education may fit in - 
the larger scheme of revival or starting of cottage 
industries. The outlook is gloomy inasmuch as there 
are no signs of such an attempt and it seems that each: 
section is pursuing its own course without thinking of 
the possibility, may the necessity, of a combination of 
the two. 
; Corrace Inpustries in JAPAN 

The Government of India has recently sent two 
gentlemen on deputation to Japan for a comprehensive 
study. of the conditions prevailing there regarding 
cottage industries where, to this day, they thrive as in 
no other country. This investigation was carried on 
half a century ago and it is a pity that the knowledge 
acquired through several visits to Japan have never 
been applied in practice. Availability of cheap 
electricity and gas is the most important factor in the 
village industrial activity in Japan. There are other 
advantages such as easy and cheap communication, faci- 
lities at research laboratories, selling associations and 
subsidies ; gearing the requirements of large industries 
with the products of small being the greatest. In my 
view if we cannot satisfy the last-mentioned condition, 
there is very little chance of the large mass of cottage 
industries surviving the onslaught of large-scale 
industries. ma, 

ImMMepiats RequireEMENT 

There must be training institutions distributed 
over each distret where experts should be entrusted 
with the task of imparting practical knowledge instead 
of the present method of glorified clerks Holding 
important positions in departments, where dexterity of 
hand should be more important than a facile pen. No 
doubt there will be occasions when even the teacher 
and the actual workers may be confronted with special 
difficulties and problems of a peculiar nature presented 
by ‘the marketing of a new and better type of factorf 
goods; at such times the services of the specialists 
in solving the difficulties of an individual producer or & 
class of producers will be indispensable. 

An attempt to solve the problems of the cottage 
industry, without an intelligent investigation into the 
causes that have wiped out age-old industries that used 
to feed many millions, is bound to fail miserably. 
without adopting 


futile to try to build up a siiferstrueture on @ founda 
tltn that is old and wéak: 


AGRICULTURAL Vs. INDUSTRIAL PRICES IN INDIA 


By PROF. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAL, Ma. 


Wuar is important in the study of prices is not a study 
of rise or fall in the general price-level but the study 
of the price-mechanism as a whole. From the socio- 
economic standpoint a rising or falling price-leve] has 
wot little significance if prices of all commodities and 
factors of production rise or fall unifonmly. Importance 
“of an inflation or deflation consists in the disparity of 
price-movements. This is an obvious truth; but yet 
in theoretical discussions much more attention is devoted 
to the general rise or fall than to the relative move- 
ment of prices. It is necessary to study the inter-relation 
of. prices precisely because the price movements are not 
harmonious. What is important in price-economies is 
not somehow to check inflation or deflation by fiscal 
and monetary measures—but a planned reconstruction 
of the price-structure as a whole: Reconstruction or 
planning of prices is possible only on the basis of a 
wstudy of the inter-relation of prices. But it is not 
enough to study the inter-relation of present prices. 
The whole background of price-relationships should be 
brought to bear upon the present policy of price- 


planning. It is necessary to consider long-period trend. 


in relative prices. The present essay is concerned with 
ythe two major sectors of the national economy—agri- 
culture and industry. It is an attempt at studying the 
relative movement of industrial and agricultural prices 
in prosperity and depression. In this connection we 
first of all choose for our study a long period—the 
period between the two Great Wars. The first part of 
this period is characterized by recession following the 
post-war boom, the second part is characterized by 
‘depression and the third part extending up to the 
commencement of the second Great War is a period of 
slow recovery. This is shown in the following table:— 
Inpex, Numerers or Wuo.esate Prices 


1914==100 
2 2 8 a, "a 
: a 35 68 258 3 
" S $2 248 33 582 &§ 
1 1) t0 nod Tas Coo” ay 
1922 136 83 144 191 239 176 
1923 112 90 1388 244 921 172 
1924 121 102 159 272 228 173 
1925 135 154 177 205 210 159 
1926 139 120 147 147 173 148 
1927 139 93 146 167-159 148 
1928 133 100 150 167 159 145 
1929 125 95 122 146 160 141 
. 1930 100 63 88 ‘91 0139 116 
1931 78 49 76 83 123 96 
» 1982 68 45 “15 92 119 91 
1933 66 4} 77 80 113 87 
1934 69 39 17 73 115 89 
1935 15 50 74 78 117 91 
1936 79 50 64 89 «+ 111 91 
1937 77 ~~. «5G 67 - 89 117 102 
1938 72 49 62 67-106 95 
1939 86 80 106 108° 


From the above table we find that the pos.-war 
boom had been over and the prices began to decline 
since 1921. The fall is, however, very sharp during the 
depression of the ’thirties. From 1935 the prices tended 
to improve and then soared up during the second Great 
War. 

Analysis of the above figures glaringly reveals the 
disparity in the movements of industrial and agricul-.ural 
prices. Throughout the period the prices of raw jute 
lagged behind the prices of jute manufactures, the 
prices of raw cotton lagged behind the prices of ectton 
manufactures and the cereal-prices lagged behind the 
general price-level. 

Together with the above figures one should -ead 
also the table of dividends earned in the jute and cozton 
mill industry in India as given below: 


Averacs Divwenps (ordinary rate per cent per annum) 


Jute Mills Cotton Mills 
1927 63.5 20.7 
1928 72,0 24.6 
1929 59.7 = 20.8 
1930 31.3 : 18.5 
1931 20.0 16.6 
1932 17.0 1.1 
1933 17.0 10.0 
1934 19.5 10.1 
1935 20.8 ° 9.6 
1936 15.7 7.6 
Average during : 
1927-1936 32.7 15.0 


An average dividend of 32 p.c. or 15 p.c. can 
certainly be regarded as high, It will not be unreascn- 
able to ascribe a large portion of it to a disparty 
between prices of raw jute or raw cotton and jute moIu- 
factures or cotton manufactures. Thus while durng 
the period 1926-1935 the average price-index of raw 
jute was 69.5 the average price index of jute maru- 
factures was 103.2, there was a disparity between tne 
two price-indices to the tune of 33.7 points. Similarly 
while during the period 1926-1935 the average price~ 
index of raw cotton was 112.4 that of cotton mani- 
factures. was 137.7, the Jatter being 25.3 points higher 
than the former. Dividend in the jute industry reached 
72 pe., ie, the maximum in the year 1928 when the 


’ difference between the price-index of raw jute and that 


of jute manufactures had been 53 points, i6. tue 
maximum in the year 1927. The accrual of profit even 
during the depression in both the industries at rats 
noted here would: not have been possible without 2 
comparatively greater degree of depression of the ray 
jute and raw cotton prices. 


The comparatively unfavourable prices of agr- 
cultural commodities are largely explained by ths 
unorganized character of agriculture in India. Industrz 
by virtue of its organization enjoys a superior bargain- 
ing power in relation to agriculture. In India indus- 
tries like cotton mill industry, sugar industry iron 
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and steel industry have received full benefits of pro- 
tection from the State without any corresponding 
benefits accruing to agriculture. 

Now, how did the prices fare during the second 
Great War ? 


_ Figures relating to price-movements of raw cotton 


and cotton manufactures in 1943 are given below: 
Inpex Numsers oF WHotesate Prices 
: 19th August, 1930-100 


. Cotton 
1943 Raw Cotton manufactures 

January 176 402 
February 199 416. 
March 250 429 
April | 242 455 
May 259 508 
June 261 487 
July . 261 476 
August 238 414 
September > 283 _ 

October 240 404 
November 193 376 
December .... 200 _ 869 


A perusal of the above figures enables us to under- 
stand that it was not unnatural for the cotton mill 
industry to enjoy in 1943 2 500 per cent increase in 
profit over the level of 1939. -In 1943 the food pricés 
rose abnormally only to enrich the business-community, 
but the peasants or agriculturists could not take 
edvantage of the high prices. 

Throughout the period of the second Great War 
the prices of raw materials lagged behind the prices 
caf manufactured articles, though, of course, the rise in 
prices of agricultural commodities in general tended to 
exceed the rise in, industrial prices since 1943. This 1 is 
chown in the following table : 

Inpex Nompers or WHOLESALE Prices 
Week ended 19th August, 1939--100 


Agricultural Manufactured 
Commodities Raw Materials articles 
1939-40 127.5 118.8 , 181.5 
1940-41 108.6 121.5 119.8 
* 1941-42 124.2 146.9 154.5 
1942-43 166.2 165.9 190.4 
1943-44 268.7 185.0 251.7 
1944-45 265 .4 206.0 258.3 
1945-46 272.6 210.0 - 240.0 
1946-47 313.8 235.3 259.7 


In recent times a tendency has developed for prices 
cof raw materials to increase in greater degree in com- 
parison with industrial prices. This is shown below : 

Inpex Numsers or WHOLESALE Pricés - 
Year ended August 1939-100 
~ 17th July A week Amonth A year 


1948 ago ago ago 
Fibres . * 455.3 454.7 473.7  - 334.2 
Textile products 452.8 . 452.7 449.8 312.7 


We find that in the post-war period the increase in 
all prices of agricultural. commodities including food 
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articles has surpassed the increase in industrial prices. 
Undoubtedly the food prices have been largely respon~ 
sible in recent times for a sharp increase in the cost of 
living of the workers and middle class employees—thus. 
creating a disparity between their earnings and cost of 
living. On this account inflation is causing social unrest? 
But the question is whether it is advisable to bring. 
down the agricultural prices at the present moment for 
moderating the general prices. To commit one-self to 
a policy of lowering agricultural prices for providing 
ibdustrice with greater profit-margin and workers with 
relief in cost of living is to ignore the whole back- 
ground of relative price-movements in India. The data 
given here as far as available lead to the conclusion 
that the prosperity of industrial economy in this country 
kas largely been built upon the impoverishment of the 
agricultural economy. Agricultural economy in India 
has all along been subservient to the interests of the 
industrial economy. The system of control which was® 
in force during the war-period did not remedy this 
subservience of agricultural economy to industrial 
interests. = 
Thus even in 1944 when the control was most 
seriously applied the profit-index in the cotton mill 
industry rose as high as 760.5 (1928==100), the peak 
level, 2.e., 988.0 having been attained in 1943, Agriculture 
in India has all along been a deficit economy. While 
industries went on earning. profits even during the 
depression of: the ’thirties, the indebtedness of agricul- 
turists was mounting day by day. While the orthodox 
Indian economists laid emphasis upon the agriculturists’ 
expenditure on social ceremonies as a cause of rural 
indebtedness, they did not attach due importance to“ 
the relative deficiency in agricultural prices. The State 
here systematically neglected its responsibility towards 
removal of this deficiency. It can very well be main- 


‘tained that agricultural interests in India have not yet 


received as much patronage of the State as has been 
extended to industries. 

In present discussions the existence of cash hoardspy 
in rural areas is being exaggerated. Thus while various - 
sections of the community of intelligentsia conferred in’ - 
the middle of the last year and expressed their opinions 
on the inflationary situation, the industrialists and 
bankers ‘in their reports emphasized wthdrawal of sur- 
plus purchasing power from the hands of farmers, as 
an effective remedy of inflation. Such ie aes seems 
to be based upon an overestimation of’ the surplus 
income in the rural sector of our economy. The 
question is: How many of the peasant families are 
above the subsistence Jevel in our country where 
average agricultural holding per family is hardly more 
than four acres? The recent improvement of: agricul- 
tural prices has at best enabled the peasants to reduce 
their ancestral debt. The agricultural economy at 
present can clajm at most to be financially balanced 
and not more than that. There is not much_point - in 
suggesting reduction of public expenditure as an anti- 
inflationary measure. What is necessary is the diversion 
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of a considerable portion of public pecans towards workers and middle class employeéeg. in such a corzext 


making agriculture immediately more fruitful—towards 
intensive development of small 


the need for an assessment of the jnter-relation of 


irrigation projects agricultural and industrial prices in our coun-ry should 


which will immediately yield satisfactory results— be properly appreciated. 


etowards schemes of small-scale industrial production 
which can be immediately fulfilled. 

4 The question at this moment is not that of a 
deflationary movement but a greater degree of socio- 
economic adjustment. This requires a greater degree 
of planning in the system of control which-is working 
in India. ‘This means that profiteering is to be uprooted 
with the utmost determination. The problem is that ofa 
vigorous planning for price-cost adjustment—adjust- 
ment between earnings and cost of living of factory 
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By Pror. P, L. GOLWALKER, M.A, B.Com, 
Commerce College, Wardha. 


“Tere is a general willingness in the United States to 
invest money in India and give technical .assistance 
' with adequate safeguards,” recently expressed Mr. B. 
Ramarau, India’s ex-Ambassador in Washington and 
the Governor designate of the Reserve Bank of India. 
The investment of foreign capital in India is not now 
looked upon with suspicion due to her political freedom 
and the venues open for the future industrialisation of 
the country. India, for her industrialisation, requires 
large amounts of capital which cannot be made avail- 
able in the country due to the shy nature of Indian 
capital, hence there- are no two different opinions on 
the question of invitation of foreign capital for the 
industrialisation of the country with proper regulation 
of the conditions for such investments. Industrialisation 
is the necessity for India as it alone will strengthen 
the economic stability of India which in modern times 
- is so important for the defence of any country. India’s 
annual rate of saving is 6 per cent of her national 
income which is already very high for a poor country 
and more saving cannot be expected at the cost of 
. foregoing the necessities. of life. Therefore, for Ind s- 
trial development and iniplementation of the various 
economic plans, foreign capital’s assistance is the 
necessity of the hour ; also with foreign capital we can 
secure scientific, industrial technical knowledge, capital 
equipment and know-how of various industries. 

But before welcoming foreign capital there is 
utmost necessity for the regulation of the investment 
under the supervision of state authority so that it may 
be utilised in the best interest of the nation. ‘Also we 
have got to be-careful that.‘history may not repeat 
itself? in terms of foreign domination—economic or 
political. In this connection the remarks of President 
‘Wilson are worth remembering : 


“A country is dominated by the capital invest- 
ment in it. It is a fundamental idea that in pro- 
portion as foreign capital comes in, and takes hold ; 


foreign influence comes in and takes held. Trere- 
fore, processes of capital are in a sense, processes of 
conquest,” 

If we peruse the past history of India tiis version 


holds good where the DBritishers came in the 
17th century as tradesmen and gradually kecame the 
master of the country and ruled over for aprroximately 
two hundred years. Therefore now when re are free 
and are inviting foreign capital, it must no be 
forgotten that a keen and watchful eye mist be kept 
on the methods of such investments’ and no. only this, 
but these should be properly regularised in the best 


‘interests of the nation along with ample pravision and 


facilities for the foreign investors. 
2) 


PRESENT INVESTMENT = 

As to the present investment of foreigr capi-_al in 
India, various estimates have been given frem tine to 
time by various sources but so far no reliakle sta istics 
are available. The amount of foreign capital in India 
was estimated to be £700 crores in 19-0 in the 
Economist, to £1,000 crores in 1983 by ihe Eritish 
Associated Chamber of Commerce (this figu-e consisted 
Britain’s one-fourth investment in foreign. coumries). 
Mr. B. R. Chinoy now the member of The Internazional 
Monetary Fund has estimated this amount of foreign 
capital to be £528.52 crores in March 1945, after ettle- 
ment of the sterling debts and to £2237.2- crores in- 
clusive of foreign rupee-debts .(Commerce, 1947, 
p. 742)."The major portion of this foreign capital came 
to India through the loans taken by the Goverament 
establishments and only one-third amount came in as 
a loan to individuals. Besides, the total of Bntain’s. 
investments in India has been estimated to b- £240 crores, 
by a prominent British journal; the ccupztional! 
analysis of this was made Py Sri Nalini Ranjan Garker: 
as below :* 
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Trade atid rianufacture 7 Over 50% 
‘Banking and Insurance * 20% 


Shipping and other transport business 13% 
Plantations and tea gardens o- 4% 
Mining 4% 


tt wil: now be necessary that before new capital 
investments are made, proper and accurate statistics 
of foreign capital already existing in India may be 
comauted by State authority, freferably the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

Requirement or Foreton Carrran 
_  -h India the scope for economic development is 
tremendous. India has made béginnings towards indus- 
trialization, mostly in the cotton textile industries, due 
to the dislocation of world markets during the last war 
‘and. st present has got to make her position economi- 
_ cally strong to organize and maintain her defence and 
for his expansion and establishment of her basic 
incustries on national basis is the need of the hour, 
whica necessitates a large amount of capital. Due to par- 
titin:, and political and communal disturbances during 
the ‘ast few years India’s’ problem of industrialisation 
has keen complicated resulting in decreased productjon, 
infiztion, extrerne dependence on imports and a shortage 
of foreign exchange facilities, specially in hard currency 
areas: These cumulative causes have led to the decline 
in tke new investments by private individuals when 
the country is standing at the threshold of industrial- 
isaticn and has got so many plans for the develop- 
ment and utilisation of her natural resources—power,_ 
mineral, forestry, etc., and for the establishment of 
basic industries. For successful implementation of all 
these plans, India requires a large amount of capital 
whick cannot be expected from Indian investors’ alone 
but requires foreign assistance in the forms of capital 
‘ goods, know-how of ‘the various industries and 
technical assistance. The capital requirements of India 
accordiig to Bombay Plan were estimated to be 
Rs. 1:),000 crores of which three-fourths were to be met 
out of created money and Indian capital and approxi- 
mately Rs. 2,600 crores were required to be loaned 
from abroad. Besides Indian industries also require the 
replacement of the war-worn machinery for which no 
_ provision was made by. the Indian industrialists during 
the prosperous years which also require capital. Thus 
the total capital requirements of India for her indus- 
trialisation, at present have been estimated to be 
Rs. 25,000 crores during fifteen years by Dr. Henry F-. 
Grady, the first U. §. Ambassador to India. 
Arrraction 10 Foreicn Caprran 

T> have an inflow of foreign capital for the indus- 
trialisstion it is necessary that foreign investors must 
have some attractions for investment of their surplus 
capital in this country. The first and foremost condi- 
tion which goes to attract capital is the credit of the 
country in the International Money Market which in 
its tur requires stability. In spite of so many political, 
commeimal and economic disturbances and dislocations, 
India is the only country in the South-East Asia which 
is move and more being looked upon as a stabilizing 
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factor and ag to her credit in the money-market it is 
considered to be very high. 

Therefore, obviously the foreign investors would 
prefer to invest their surplus capital in India than to 
invest the same in any other Asian countries where 


the political disturbances are co-existent with the mis-* 
management of currency and eredjt, where they will_ 


have to face greater risks: For every investment there’ 
is the profit-motive behind it and as India has got 
Jarge venues for industrial developments, the -profits 
earned will be naturally higher than in many other 
countries due .to availability of large home-markets. 
Thus if sufficient safeguards as to repatriation of*capital 
and profit remittances are provided along with investor's 
reasonable demands, foreign capital will no doubt flow 
‘in for the industrialisation of the country which will 
raise the economic standard of the country and make 
her a power in the South-East Asia. 


Prime ¢Ministm’s Srarement on Forzicn Gina ~4 


On 6th April, the Prime Minister has given a 
statement on the investment of foreign capital wherein 
he expects that foreign and Indian industrialists 
would co-operate with the Government in strictly 
‘abiding by the Industrial policy of the Government 
declared in last April. The Government does not want 
to restrict the foreign capital in any way and the 
foreign investors will be free to earn profits under the 
same conditions which are applicable td the Indian 
industrialists and these profits could be remitted sub- 
ject to the availability of foreign exchange facilities 
then existing. The Government does not intend to 
impose any restrictions on the withdrawal of such 
capital provided it is not prejudicial to the interests 
of the nation. As to the acquisition of industries financed 
by the foreigners, if need be, proper compensation will 
be paid for the same and facilities for remitting the 
same will be provided according to the Government 
policy. He also emphasised that the management and 
control ‘of the industries should, as far as possible, be 


“in the hands of the Indians but the Government shall 


have no objection if the control of industries rests 
with the foreigners for a limited period provided such 


Aa 


control is not prejudicial to the national interests and ° 


every case for such control of industry will be examined 
on the basis of their plans. The Government shall have 
no objections for the import of foreign technicians, if 


sufficiently qualified Indians are not available, but the © 
trainmg and employment of Indians will nee as aD 


essential condition. 

As to British interests in India, Pandit, Nehru. said 
that though the Government’s policy is to promote the 
Indian industries still there is ample scope for British 
and foreign industries in India. The Government does 
not want to mar any foreign interests existing in 
India, but wants their constructive co-operation for 
the promotion of national economy of the country. 

To sum up,” foreign investment is welcome in 
India in the interest of the nation and that there 
would be no discrimination in favour or against foreign 
capital except that the foreign capitalists would func- 
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‘ tion according to the industrial policy laid down by 
the Government of India. 

While the reception to this statement has been 
generally warm, there are some classes of businessmen 
who reyeal some important points of differences, be- 

-tacause firstly, the Indian businessmen have not been 
given any free hand in negotiating to Secure foreign 
4 assistunce. This point has not becn made clear in the 
statement. Secondly, the statemént does not clarify 
the extent to which Indian business interest can make 
their own arrangements for foreign assistance. Thirdly 
there is no clarification whether the initiative for 
securing foreign assistance as to capital and technical 
personnel rests wholly with the Government or other- 
wise. As far British interests are concerned they are 
fully satisfied as they have already got a firm footing 
and ave well-acquainted with the Indian business con- 
ditions. As to American businessmen, they are more 
»- reluctant to express themselves beyond signifying their 
reactiness to recognize the change. In common with 
the British businessmen, they emphasize the importance 
of providing positive attractions as further investments 
will be required in the basic and other new industies 
which would require a long time to be able to earn 
4 profits; but as India requires capital for her inter>sis 
"the sateguards provided for in the statement as to the 
repatriation of capital, remittances of profits and com- 
pensation in case of nationalization are more than 
enough to attract foreign capital, Only- what 3s 
necessary is the clarification of the aforesaid three 
points by the Government. The field for private in- 
vestments is still large and the foreign investors who 
* have been offered sufficient security for assisting in 
India’s industrial development have thus nothing to 
lose but a great deal to gain by having a channel of 
investment in this country and in view of Pt. Nehru’s 
assurances there is no reason for the shyness of foreign 
capital in seeking investments in this country. 
Foreign Caprrat—Rucutarion anp ConTRoi 
Before foreign capital is welcomed in India, it is 
"necessary in the interest of national economy that 
proper and accurate slatistics of foreign capital so far 
existing in India may be computed. This computation 
should be on an analytical industrial basis, z.¢., giving 
the amount of foreign capital invested in each industry 
separately by some responsible State authority, re- 
ferably the Reserve Bank of India. Secondly, these 
foreign investments should altogether be free from any 
sort of political strings as Free India cannot now 
tolerate any efforts to establish economic strangleholds 
in any sector of her national economy and for this it 
is necessary that provisions for the regulation and 
control should be provided and processes of invest- 
uments should be watched with the utmost care. The 
provision for this should preferably be made in the 
Industrial Bill which is being submitted in the assembly 
for discussion. Jt is already clear from the Prime 
Minister’s statement that forcign capital is not neces- 
sary due to meagre savings of the country but for the 
assistance of home capital and henee both foreign and 
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national capital should go hand in hani for the 
promotion of India’s economic prosperity. 

It is also necessary that further records of cll the 
foreign investments should be maintained bys the State, 
preferably the Reserve Bank of India and these hould 
be given periodic publication through the Bank-b illetin 
for information of interested parties, also thi- 
will help as a guide-to the Government 2f Inia in 
respect of foreign capital employed in the \ wou 
Indian industries. The foreign investments cre navurally 
required for the purchase of capital goods -equir d for 
our industrialisation and so tke Governmen shuu d see 
that the investors do not insist on the purclase o. capi- 
tal goods from one particular country as tlese ae the 
days of standardisation and price-wars and under t!iese 
circumstances India shall have to depeml oa chat 
particular country for the accessories; he1ce nétivnal 
interests should not be sacrificed at any mte. 

The management of industries should exclusively 
remain in the hands of Indians in case of asi: ndus- 
tries and other such industries which are of impcvt nee 
irom the strategic point of view. As to the nanag:icnt 
of other subsidiary industries the managemant may be 
allowad to rest with the foreigners for a linaitei seriod 
still it is necessary that at least a third of the namber 
of directors on the management-board shoull be Ladian, 
uiso a certain percentage of directors shou 3 be 
nominated by the Governmert. 

To have a proper and efficient corirol cn the 
industries financed with foreign capital, he Ras rve 
Bank of India should have a separate Incustrics De- 
partment who should be entrusted to collect and yublish 
statistics of foreign capital employed in each indastries 
and also have the knowledge as to how he seme is 
being made use of. This work can be perormec. most 
judiciously by this Bank only and banzs are in 4 
better position’ to have the best knowledg: of cuccess 
or otherwise of any industrial undertaking. La tly it 
is also essential that these foreign investrrents hould 
be most carefully regulated in thé national intere:t and- 
adequate provision made to canalize them into h:sherto 
unexplored productive channe’s, as this wovld facilitate 
elimination of competetion in the existing jeld. 

ConcLUsion 

The treatment afforded by the Government o the 
Indian industrialist is far more liberal thar exist.ng in 
many other countries. Similerly, many mure facilities 
have been granted to them by relief in taxation n the 
new budget and still if they do not co-cperat: with 
the Government by providing more capita and start- 
ing new enterprises foreign capital is welcome and indis- 
pensable for financing the Industrial and Agre liural 
‘evelopment programmes which are bound to ir:zrcase 
the national prosperity. Tae maxim that “poverty 
anywhere is a danger to prosperity everywt ere” « hould 
not be ignored by the countries who are it a sition 
to lend money, as this will prove to be the bes anti- 
dote for the spread of communism in Asitn corntries 
on account of the economic prosperity of the pezple-- 
which can only contribute to world peace an 1 proszerity. 


INDIA NEEDS INFORMATION LIBRARIES ABROAD. 


By PB. K. SARKAR, Ba, Aa. 


“Untess real co-operation replaces both Isolationism and Imperialism of whatever form in the 


new inter-dependent world of free nations, there 
Chiang Kai-shek’s message to New York Herald 


Tt is a truism that man cannot live’ in peace even 
within his narrow circle, without caring for the’ opinion 
of his fellowmen. Where the sphere of a man’s activities 
increases, public opinion gathers a momentum, 
whos2 effects are far-reaching. In spite of vigorous 
Nazi propaganda Hitler lost his hold on the resistance 
of German armed forces at the Russian front, and 
Rommel had to retreat in the African theatre of war. 
Nething else has brought home to thoughtful persons 
the =mportance of public opinion, both interna] and 
external, than the two successive world wars. Men have 
realized that common people have- a mind of their 
own, generally capable of forming sound opinions upon 
a basis of ascertained facts. Hence the importance of 
stateeraft or anything considered to be the pursuits of 
a handful of experts, such as diplomats, economists, 
etc. They have further realised that it is not enough 
for a nation to be good-intentioned to its neighbours. 
It acust vouch honesty by its activities and mutual 
understanding, because ignorance of each other’s ways 
and. lives has been a potent cause of the suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world, through 
whica their differences have broken into wars. Hence 
the end of the first World War saw the birth of the 
League of Nations, and the U.N.O. has now come into 
existance, after the second World War has proved how 
‘true these words are. 

‘On the international plane the UNESCO is fighting 
for 30-operation in education and furtherance of 
cultural interchange of arts, humanities and sciences ; 
* for these will promote the freedom, the dignity and 
the ~vell-being of all and thus assist in the attainment 
of understanding, confidence, security and peace among 
the peoples of the world. But this should not preclude 
individual members of the United Nations from acting 
so a3 to strengthen the mother organisation. As 2 
metier of fact, so far as Great Britain, U.S.A., and 
other. big nationg are concerned, we already find that 
they have individually entered the field, and are 
irying for mutual understanding and help. Such English 
orgsnisations as the British Council, which stimulates 
interest of other people in the British way of life, 
organises English classes, and encourages lectures and 
disemssion groups, and the British Information Libraries, 
which are to a great extent self-explanatory, and the 


will be no lasting security for you or for us.” 
Tribune. 


United States Information Services, have all been created 
for the ulterior motive of “making others our own.” 
There is no reason why our nation which has just 
attained freedom should not vie with the elders and 
surpass them in course of time in making known to the 
world the ahimsa-niti of her people and in explaining’ 
the Indic cultures—her history hoary with age, her 
literatures resplendent with variegated languages, her 
philosophy which soars high to the realm of the un- 
knowable Brahman, her arts which are as rich in variety * 
as they are colourful in tone and perspective. 

To each Indian Embassy there should be attached 
an Information Service upon which the superstructure 
of official publicity must not only rest, but to them the 
public outside India must return with whetted appetite _ 
for elaboration of specific points or corroborative back- * 
ground. Although these Information Services would be 
under Indian Foreign Office, they should have their 
supply of books and other materials as well as services 
from the National Central Library, about whose set-up 
a proposal is already afoot. The Information Service 
Libraries must give precedence among its sources of in- 
formation to Indian Official documents. Alongside of ; 
these, filling in the picture of -current affairs, should” 
grow up the vertical information files, made-up pamph- 
lets and cuttings from newspapers. But to give balanced 
reflections of Indian opinion on this mags of fugitive 
and sometimes contradictory views, the ISLs must be 
reinforced with a solid phalanx of wisely selected 
Indian periodicals. Of course, we cannot forget the 
Librarain’s lifelong companion—books which should’ 
form the background to the files, documents and” 
periodicals, books of every type, from yearbooks, 
gazetteers and other treatises of ready reference, to 
standard onés on Indian aris, literature, agriculture, 
etc. When India has begun producing films of topical 
interest, e.g., those on Indian schools and colleges, 
produced for mass recreation, these may also be housed 
in ISLs, and given a display. The ISLs may also be 
responsible for organising lectures of eminent: Indians, 
when they happen to visit their centres. In fine, the 
ISLs should undertake and supplement all. possible 
activities of an Indian Embassy, which may hold the | ‘ 
prestige of her nation high in the estimation of world” 
opinion. 


ERRATUM . 
The Modern Review for May, 1949: Frontispiece, facing p. 337, read Nityananda with Jagai and 


Madhai for Sri Chaitanya with Jagai and Madhai. 


















the traveller eis down at the simple and sau 
tion of Conjeeveram, he will hardly believe that fe 


Lp 

and a on ricketty “jutkas (hors coreiages) taking the 
vast crowd of people nside the town. The jutka, which 
neither gives stitable accommodation nor facilitates 
sight-seeing, ruslies along the dusty roads, and the visitor 
x onder: how people came to call this the best among 
ties like the Ganges among the: rivers. The Sanskrit 





 Nedeeshu Ga ga ” Nagateshi: Kanchi 
-Pushpeshu Jati Purusheshu Vishnu. 
eviden ly must have been composed by a native of 
Very soon the earriage takes jim into 


“The Kailasanath temple 


‘the precinets of the city and he will soon find that he 
hag never come across such broad roads in any of the 
places. of pilgrimage and that even many of the modern 
¢ities do not have such wide and well-planned streets. 
hOn’'éither: sidd’of the road, run rows of shady trees and 





“further away from the trees are the rows of houses of . 


“various shapes and designs. Here and there he sees an 
old stone mandap or pavillion or an age-worn temple 
e into bits, making it clear that the city may 
st interesting for the antiquity of the place. 

Kan puram or Conjeeveram is the modernised 
form of the original name Kanchipuram or Kachchi- 
- pedu which ig the name of the place mentioned.in the 
: cient records. Perhaps it is right to accept this name, 















apa. (tortoiee), ‘han with kanchi(a golden waist 
Firstly, among the various temples of the place 
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nd). 
re is one temple. dedicated to Kachchapeswara, 
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tiful and imposing shrine for Shiva who, worshipped 


“‘Purther, we “find wi almost al] the 









































mandapas a big carving of the tortoise in the ce 
the floor over which the deities taken in prosessi 
placed, which is a unique feature of the city. But s 
the name of the town’ came to be known 2s Ean 
puram many centuries ago and became a pia: 
pilgrimage of gréat importance as the following Sa 
couplet shows : 
Ayodhya Mathura Maja Kashi Kanchi Av 
Puri Dwaravati chaiva saptaile mokshadegike 
Of the seven sacred places Ayodhya, Mustra, 
(Hardwar), Kashi, Kanchi, Avantika (Ujjai 
Dwaraka, capable of giving salvation to a persot 
city is one. It is really very significant that th 
is important to worshippers of Shiva, Vish 
as of the Divine Mother. So it is no wonder tha 
day largé crowds of pilgrims are pouring into th 


An interior view of the Kachachapeswara 
temple 
from various parts of India. But this is net the 
attraction. While the devotee finishes his round 
visits to the few temples in a day or two, the historian, 
the artist and the archaeologist will find that. 2 8 
even for a month is too short a period to have 
thorough knowledge of all the attractive Jeatures: 
‘this ancient city. Wherever one goes, the num e 
temples that greet his eyes will make him soon. vealise 
that the temples did not serve only as the 
gods but also as ‘rich museums of art, ar : 
well-recorded monuments of ancient history. The. 4 
hudeee and odd temples scattered oe th 





‘he country was not anne: a in hitoric sease © 
the early. days. : 
aa 

This big city at present extends over five-or six 
and is generally divided into. two sections: the 
Kanchiputam and the Little Kanchipuram cr the 
Kanchi and the 2eVishnu Kanchi, Tespectivel TL 


oe apt aaa Yam srt stat saat 
oe oa Sa age Maqiasr 









-& fiowd part wiled the 
i known by a saeaeme 





Shine ee of Rianne and ‘the ‘temple { foi on 
Divine Mother Kamakshi, besides many other temples: 
_It ig the most crowded: part of the whole city. 























A view of the interior of the Kailusanath touple 
showing the rows of cells with the lion-pillars 
and isa yery important place of pilgrimage for all 
folbvwers of Sri Ramanujacharya. ‘The third one con- 
tains: : “vO ancient temples of Jain Thirthankars remind- 
mg. of the fact that there was a good population of 
Jains et this place. Thus we find that in olden days 
religious needs of the 
peorle, whatever religion they followed. The brond- 
“uiimiirs, rulers spent lavishly in building the temples 
aeegrding to the needs of the people. 
~ When we just try to probe into the history of the 
ew we will find that the city has been in existence 
wwe than two thousand years and it quile 
oo jvobsbie that many relies of the olden days may be 
the buildings and roads of the present town. I 
> the capital of the Palls 
‘y and held that important position up to tbe 
hind century. Many Chinese travellers who have 
4 India give graphic accounts of this wonderful 
: y aad its people. Hiuen Tsiang mentions that this 
Was birth place of Dharmapala Bodhisatva, a 
famous Buddhist scholar. There were many éanigharamas 
with secuted men of wisdom and thousands of voung 
men gathered there for their education. It is also 
-menaored that Emperor: “Asoka built a tall stupa 
— teacbine a height of 100 feet. Although we do not find 


the erty was catering to the 
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any scaee either of the sangharamas or the tall pillar . 


idence froay the 
find that it was 








ai pocsent, brit still oo ‘the 
dase> 7, lepers of the Tamils also, 
fn imecertant Buddhist eéhire at one time. The Tamil 
beak J animekhalat gives a very m picttire’-of the . 
_Monke ef the period ang the. high level of the culture 


of the times. The only monument, which is said to be 
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alee it with many artistic places of -worship. They 
constructed broad and straight roads and dug many. 
tanks for supplying water. The river Vegavati, that 
flows close by,-does not contain water during many 
months of the year and consequently these tanks 
became the reservoirs. Even now, when the town is: 
getting water from the underground wells in the river- 
bed, we can see many. of ‘the tanks, although most of 
them disappearing for want of attention. 
Various industries and» crafts thrived well under the 
patronage of the kings, and the weaving industry is 
one, which has brought a name ta the place: It is the 
one industry that has been kept for many generations * 
and the major sopulation lives by this alone. 






are slowly 











A front ‘view -of the ‘Phammrauath teraple 
Gopuram with the Manda, “The Gopuram 
ae is 188 ft an ‘height. . 


of Pallava 
«from other 
Faia 






nagara kings, About the beginning of the tenth ce mtury, 
the fate of the eountry. changed “onee for all. The 
beautiful capitalof the Pallavas became the target of. 
“attack: of the enemies. a nany a time was the own 
sacked, and burnt, when most of the buildi gs of the 








ee kings 


kings were 
“there and they “also ccatibuisd we 
: s like those of the 


ranath and the ‘Varadaraja, By this time, the 


‘revival movement was being vigorously preached 


The Vitusna sy the tower over, the 
Vaikuntha-Perumal temple, 
Saiva Nayanmars and. the Vaishnavite Alvar 
nd consequently the. places of Hindw worship 
for Sanskrit studies began to get spceial 
_ it is interesting to note that in spite 
at the ciy lost its glorious times, it atill 
atmosy ahere. a institutions pan 


head The fact hae. Sti 
acpaid a visit-to this place and made this 

: seats for teaching Advaita, shows the 
ofthe place. After this period. and before 
of. the British there was the influx of abe 


began to i. wide 
cha: 


bis short histone background we 
: stand the -special features of the 
sound thecity. As it has 
oe Kanchi is on the 


dain records of 


_. bY 


indust TY: Now its is a very eal! village: wi 
temples, Chandraprabha and Vardhamana. 
temple is.a big one and has been built in perel 
dian style and the whole lay-out is like thateof a 
temple. At one time it was an importanl | 
culture and the nante-of this place is men 
Mysore. Some great saints 
formed nusterities under a trec-in its eourtear 
iain shrine, find. the of a oa 
Tirthankars ; and also close to the me 
shrine fo Sashta, otherwise knowns tia i 
the Dravidian. 
Hindu pantheon and whose 
temples in Wanchi. 
Kanehi, 


we siutues 


“his is one of gods adgwte 
image We Se Hie 
His figive has a partlevlar | 
whieb is rather unusual. He is seated 
leg hanging down und the other on the 
his waist the raised leg, 
Hindu god, we also find im ihe 
ceiling depicting the life-sketehes of varios / 
kars, and the story of Krishna who is cons 
of the Tirthankars, At present, in that » 
there are only four dain families aad 
there are not mary. to kes 
The otber temple. ¢ 
is a much neglected small teaple. 
temples in the fown, 
they Jost supplied the 

» Hinds. i not be st 
a row of Jain images in a block, put in the vid 
wall of a Hindu temple. 


gees round and 


three or 
that 
neat and attractive. 
prabha' 
have been other Jain 


with regret 


their ees 


temples. So one will 


huge outer 


Sectional elevation of Sri Vaikuntha- 
temple 

From the Jain temple as we approach 
cily., we, reweh@ the most important: ancien? 
Kailasanath. A casual visitor to” Kanchi will 
come tosit, ince it is abit away from the pe 
town uni ix not considered as a place of pil 
many. a . HARDY anys Bia the. 


lone ei haa. sud raided by 
Phy Edict ace Except 


and sic 












pe oe to enjoy tiliness _ regen 
of hie favourite abode Kailasa, ee 
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&ide and front views of the lion-based pillars 
of the Pallava period 

~ Even an ordinary visitor will find that the cemple 
has & primitive appearance, when he just thinks of the 
tall Gopurams, well-decorated Vimanas and the 
elaberately carved pillars in the other temples of the 
Main city. The entrance Gopuram is ludierously 
tinted with no wide and big gate-way. On either side, 
finds rows of small Shiva temples, six on one side 
and two on the other. There must have been four more 
temples, which have evidently crumbled down. This 
Arrangement of rows of Shiva shrines is not found any- 
‘where in South India and it will remind one of the 
temples on the banks of the. Ganges near Calcutta. 
ost of the Shivalingas have been removed except a 
ew. These Lingas are not in the usual form bu: have 
Prismatic sides. Just behind them on the wall, we find 
the image of Shiva, Parvati and their son, sitting 
“together and above them are. Vishnu..and © Brahma 
adoring them. This was the conception of ‘the Pallavas 
of a Shiva temple and this same pattern has been 
cerried on in all their temples.* Through a small gate- 
way, we enter the inner courtyard and we see before 
us one Shiva shrine. But the main temple is in the 
_ Western extremity of the courtyard and is just behind 
the temple we’ see in the front. Here, in. the inner 
_ eourtrard, we find ‘that it is not a sifigle temple but 
a large group of ‘shrines neatly a 
one, Facing the courtyard are rows, of cells, each of 

wich was originally a small temple. These temples 






























“eyes, “and we : ceni6t: but 


anged round a big .t 






‘Rea, who was profound impressed by the temple : 

“From every point. of view; 
the Pallava structures: ig the 
which is one of the mest. remarkable architectural 
manuments in the district alike for the extent ‘and 





beauty of its sculptures—forming a eomplete series of 


the representations of the principal legends in the 


Saivite mythology—and from the fact that its archi-. 
tectural features, which compared with the rathas of. 


Mamallapuram, show ai 
style common to both. | 


tlier period of the Pallava 
so is it with regard to. the 






other Pallava temples in Kanchipuram.. The massive. 


‘piers 4 Kailasanath Maha Mandapam also indicate an 
early period of the style.” — 


The sculptured representations. of Shiva, in this 


temple are a study by themselves, According to the 


availability of space, the artist’ adjusted ‘the size of the : 





figure but kept up all the necessary. details, 
forms of that period were represented with eight hands 
and Shiva’s images,.. here,’ 


of Shiva-tandava-natana and a student of Indian 


dancing will find how the sculptor has tried to represent. . 


the posture with all the mudras (gestures). The 
numerous hands bring out beautiful ‘representations of 


the mudras and show us how the artist was conversant, 


with the mythological stories of the Saiva a 
well as the art.of dancing. Although 
building was in stone, it was fast loosing shape dte. to 
the inferior material chosen and the later kings have 
tried to preserve them. by plastering over them.. 
Unfortunately, the plastering could not keep*up the 
original beauty of the stone carving. “The Vimana or 





the pyramidal tower over the. main temple is. higher. 


“all the words of. Tisaades 


most important of : 
Kailasanath temple, 


are always with eight . 
hands. Most of. the forms represent one or other Pose 


original ip 





than other structures and has its own simple decora- ~ 


tion. But in spite of this havoe of time,.one cannot but. 





come out of the temple with the: ‘impression that it 
an interesting place worthy. , visit. : : 
The other temple of the Pallava’ period of ‘some’ 








importance is the Vaikuntha-Perumal temple, which 


attracts our attention even from a distance by its tall 





& 


Vimana. Usidoubtedly, it” must. have been constructed — 





much later than Kailasanath temple. Numerous im- 
provements have been made and greater skill has been 
shown in the planning of the temple. As re ‘enter, we 
find the base of a huge 


























ck colour’ merging into 
eness th nds it. But patient waiting 
us to see the exceedingly charming figure, very, 
ly prepared, even up to the tip.of the finger-nails. 
‘the period, when all Vishnu images were made 
igantic and we find the size helped the sculptors 
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A panel of the Kailasanath temple showing 


Shiva-tandava-natana” 









_to carry on the work very elaborately. The main temple 
js having three storeys one above the other and each 
one of them has an image of Vishnu and a balcony 
going round the shrine,.It is worthy of mention here 
at this feature has been adopted by the Pallavas 
m the Buddhist Viharas. Around the main temple 
is a covered verandah very close to the inner shrine, 
which is covered with two rows of carvings. These are 
sentations of the legends but historic accounts 
Hava kings. The carvers have inscribed short 
nd give us glimpses of the lives of 
hey fought. their enemies, their mode 









of gov 
the wrestling bouts and 
interesting. Besides these, 
temples of the Pallava 
temple, Trilokeswara temp 
have anything very important. 


pillars behind “which the main Gopure 1 







ernment and their amusements. The pt 
S dancing troupes are 
there are many more 
period, like the Muk 
le and others which 
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A panei of the Kailasanath tereple 

In the Big Kanchipuram the chief tempie 
of ‘Ekamreswara and is distinctly Drav dian 
structure, This temple was constructed much la 
the temples of the Pallava period and 
‘constructed with good granite, stone. Ab the 
entrance is a big stone Mandipa with. aicet 



























gigantic height of 188 fe 
beautiful. Mandapa and {J 
dmmposing. The temple has 
‘sierounding the main temple, with | x 
550 pillars in. front. The temple is de icated to Shiva. 
‘The Shivalinga here is made of earth, one. of the five 
elements, and it is covered With a golden case.” The 
tradicional account of the temple is that Parvatitmade 
‘& great penance sitting under a mango-tree, The river 
Vegavati flowing close by, suddenly swelled and she 
being frightened clasped — the Linga, Shiva 








when 





The Jain temple of Vardhamena in 
the Jina-Kanchi 

ppesred before -her. 

ang tree where this 

ace and Shiva accordingly goi the name of Ekamra- 


Just behind the temple is the 
incident is said to have taken 


hath or Ekamreswara (Lord of the single mango 
2). Surrounding the main tempie are long corri- 
“with exquisitely carved -pillars reminding us of 
the corridors of Rameswaram, While the Pallavas 
filled the temples with heavy columns with lion bases, 
e later people adopted a different pattern and made 
pillar a repository of pictures of puranie episodes. 
The octagonal pillars are interspersed with. square 
igeces each of which is used to represent one incident. 
eimes the four pictures form. a series comleting 
gend. Scenes from the Ramayana and the Lilas of 
Sri Krishna and Shiva are ‘given, so that they form 
ting and useful panels for teaching children the 
-epies. A good variety of subjects is chosen so that 
tor will hardly feel any monotony in studying 
carvings. The picture. depicting Shiva burning 
“Kame, the worship of Parvati at the foot of the 
_-Mango tree, the legend of Markandeya are some of 
the sarvings which are superb. The care with which 
the mneidents were chosen and the graphic presentation 
of them are fine examples’ of. the ‘skill of the artisans. 
Besices these. the pillars are filled swith. decorative art 
“of various designs. Thes main Gopuram at the en- 
trance of the temple isthe tallest one and if one can 
mut ap with the strong stench of the bats and climb 
0 the top, a beautiful panoramie View of the whole 





































BOVER 
chara. Tantric methods were adopted in’ the early days 
The arrival of Sankaracharya to this place brought a 
reform in this method of worship, At present, before 
the image of the diety ds the Yantra “which Sankara- 
charya is said to-have-fixed with the cardinal Ashita 
Lakshmis. The worship is done t6 the Yantra alone 
und not to the image as it is done.in other temples. 
Close to ihe main temple are the shrines dedicated to 
Sasta and also to Sri Sankaracharva with his four chief 
disciples, ° Si 
Besides these two temples, there are a numberof 
temples in the Big Conjeeveram like that of Pandava 
Duta and Trivikrama, Ashtabhuja and also Subra- 
manya and numerous other gods; The next temple of 
much importance is that’ of. Devaraja or Varadaraja 
in the Little Conjeeveram about tea miles away from 
the main city. According to all followers of Sri 
Ramanuja, Sri Rangam, Thirupats ahd Kanehipuram: 
are the three most saered places and so, large numbers. 
of Vaishanavites visit. this femple every day. The’ 
main temple is on a small hillock called Hastigiri and. 
so the god gets also the name as the Lord of Hastigiri, 
The life of the great °Vaishnavite teacher Sri Rama- 
mua is associated mueh with this temple and hence, 
the shrine gets av historic mportance. The Achary: 
himself worshipped the Lord for a long. time and had | 
‘the vision of Him. Here. it: js worth-while ent 
an interesting incident in-the teacher's ‘life. Sri Rama-., 
nuja, once while he was ‘returning to Kanchi from 
3enares lost his way in the jungle... Suddenly he met 
there a hunter couple with Whom he began to walk. 
After travelling for some time, the hunter’s. wife felt 
thirsty. Ramanuja promised to get water. and after 
some search reached “a well. He got inside and brought: 
out some water. But he could not find his friends 
He searched all around, — but. there was. no. trae 
them and lo! he suddenly found the gopura : 
‘Varadaraia at a distance: He felt surprised to see that 
he was so close to Kanchi and felt that none other 
than the Lord.himself chad guided him in the jungle. 
So he walked straight into the temple and worshipped 
the Lord with the water: he brought. Even now the 
water from that well is brought to Varadaraja temple 
for the worship. The temple: had. many. improvements 
byevarions kings: and the visitor cannot but be im- 
pressed by the. fine. stone Mandapas: in front of the 
temple. They: must have been made. during the reign 
of the Vijavanagara ‘kings who delighted. in Mandapas 
with elaborate carved pillars; and we are reminded: of 
the pavilions in Sri Rangam The ‘upright horses all 
around and the beautiful representations of the Lilas 
of Sti Krishna inf the bigger Mandapa will make US cg 
wonder at the extraordinary’ skill with which they have” 
been carved. “But _unfortunately. the hands of the 




































SOME MORE 


‘ ‘ohammadan invaders have left. their. cruel mark. 
ey. have ‘shown their skill in spoiling by breaking 
cone part of each pillar and there are few pillars which 
escaped their destructive hands. But still the pavilion 








‘stands as a grand piece of stone-carving. Here and. 


there, we find representations of birds and animals and 
ram the corners of the roof of the Mandapa are 
fanging chains cut from solid stone. Besides these 
artistic features, are the inscriptions, which fill the 
outer wall of the main temple, in Tamil and Grantha 
scripts interesting to a student of epigraphy. 

This indeed is a very short sketch of this city, 
which well deserves to be called a city of temples, 
considering the large number of temples to be seen 


prominent as Kanchipuram. 


——:0: 


everywhere. So, although one may feel somly dis 
appointed in not finding gold in Kanchipuram, but 
still he may consider that the city is well werth the 
name since it is a museum of precious treasure al 
ancient art and architecture. Undoubtedly it is she only 
city in the South which possesses such a wealth ob, 
historic material. So, in spite of the fact shat the 
traveller has to go through dusty roads ard filthy 
streets, he cannot but leave the place without the ; 
impression that he has visited a store-house of cultural. 
and artistic monyments. Of the various places in South 
India that deserve our attention on account of their 
antiquarian interest, there is no other city whch is 80. 














SOME MORE MURAL PAINTINGS OF KERALA 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, Ba, MSc. BL. FSS. (Lond.) FB-Econs. ( Lond.) 


zm. 
Fy the January issue of this year we 
wrote about “Mural Paintings of 
Kerala” in The Modern Review, and 


published some nine photos of mural 


paintings from: different temples of 
Travancore. The paintings were ex- 
*® clusively religious in subject. In 


this further short note we are publish- 
ing some hitherto unpublished photos 
of mural paintings from the Padmana- 
bhapuram Palace of Travancore and 
line sketches from the Mattancheri 
Palace of Cochin, Speaking of the 
Padmanabhapuram Palace, Dr. J. H. 
Cousins says that it is “a unique 
exhibition in situ of the major arts of 
architecture, sculpture, | wood-carving 
and mural painting.” Walls in these 
two Palaces are richly decorated with 


* 





Wild elephants, Mattancheri palace 





Parvati and her companions 
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IIE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1949. 
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Siva and Parvati (wich Brahma) 


The seven sages and Arundhati meet Siva at Kailas 
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- paintings. These paintings, whatever they may have owed 
to traditional Buddhist technique, are entirely Hindu 
in ‘subject; and mostly religious in treatment. They 
date from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, or 
early 19th century. The murals of the Padmanabha- 

“Buram Palace are well preserved; and they are of 

gan earlier date (16th century). Those of the Mattan- 

““cheri Palace are not so well preserved. Through the 
refixing of the plaster on the walls, and the continued 
burning of oil-lamps in a corner of the Palliyara oF 
royal bed-chamber, the paintings have been slightly 
affected; but they have been saved from the ravages 
of the equatorial sun and rain. Some paintings of later 
date give indications that they owe their technique to 
the Mughal and Rajput schools of painting. Almost 
the entire Ramayana in different scenes is depicted 
in the Palliyara. These are considered to be the 

earliest paintings in the Palace. Other subjects and 

# ther scenes are painted in other rooms; for example, 
scenes from the marriage of Siva and Parvati are 
painted on the walls of the lower stair-case room. They 
picture the story as described by the great Sanskrit 
Poet Kalidasa in his famous poem Kumarasambhava. 
They are monochrome, and are now in a state of 

deterioration. 

It is a matter of great regret that many of the 
temple paintings are fast disappearing. The upper 
structure of the Siva temple at Chemvantatta, about 
ten miles from Trichur, was destroyed by fire some 50 
or 60 years ago. The pictures form part of the gallery 
of the murals in the temple and are in colours. They 
are now fast disappearing. These paintings belong to 

“the same period as those of the Vadakurunathan 
Temple of Trichur but they have a special gracefulness 
of their own. There the pictures represent mainly 
scenes from the Mahabharata, the other of the two 
great Hindu epics which have moulded and dev eloped 
Hindu culture. According to an inscription recorded in 
an obscure corner of the shrine, these pictures were 


Boainted by a group of artists in the early half of the 


eighteenth century. It is indeed notable that the paint- 
ings, exposed as they are to sun and rain, have 
survived the ravages of the Malabar monsoon for two 
centuries and more. Covering a wall space of about 2 
hundred feet in length these pictures still stand, faded 
and fragile, on the upper half of the wall of the circular 
shrine dedicated to God Sankara-Narayana,. 

Early and systematic attempts should be made to 
have such paintings preserved for posterity, by copy ing 
them, by photographing them, by applying preservatives 
over them, by erecting sumshades and _ rain-shades 
over them. Attempts also should be made to search for 

* them on the walls of temples and maths and palaces 
everywhere, especially in Southern India, which has 
not been ravaged by the Muhammadans as systemati- 
veally and. for such a long period aseNorthern India. 
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Our government and State governments should = 
encourage students of art to visit them, and study 


Kodande Rama, Padmanabhapuram palace 


them, Universities and Art societies should help schol 
in writing monographs on them. : 












THE BETHUNE SCHOOL 
First Phase 


By JOGESH C. BAGAL ip 


Tae school that bears the name of Bethune was 
feanded in Calcutta on the 7th May, 1849 by John 
Eliot Drinkwater Bethune, the Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council of India. A College Department was 
added to it later in 1879 under the same“ name. The 
sehool, however, has retained its separate entity. It 
is, therefore, meet that the Centenary Celebrations of 
the school are being held this year by the 
authorities and well-wishers of the institution. The 
Bethune School as well as the Bethune College is 
regarded as the pioneer women’s educational institution 
on this side of India. It has not only a history of 
its own, but it has also made history in this respect. 





John Eliot Drinkwater Bethune 


The later decades of the eighteenth century as 
well as the earlier ones of the nineteenth witnessed a 
revclution in the political, economic, social and 
eukural outlook of our society. Women’s education 
formed a part of the evangelising activities of the 
mstian missionaries. They started schools in and 

nd Calcutta in large numbers. The leaders of the 


4, Detailed accounts of the. missionary activities and che events 
leading to the foundation of the Bethune School will be found in my 
Beginnings of Modern Education in Bengal : Women's Education. 














Hindu community, Raja Radhakanta Deb, Raja, 
Baidyanath Roy and a few others, helped: the. mission- 
aries at the outset materially in their endeavour, But 
owing to the inculeation of Biblical instructions to: the 
young girls these schools soon became unpopular. 
Women’s education was necessarily confined among the 
girls of the lower and poorer order. Those of affluent 
circumstances engaged women teachers, the European 
ladies not excepted, for the education of their female 
wards. 

But it was soon felt that for the proper diffusion 
of useful knowledge among the generality of ours 
women-folk some other ways should be imme- 
diately found out. Ramgopal Ghose of Young Bengal 
fame, first personally and later on through the Bengal 
British India Society, formulated schemes for women 1s 
education in Bengal. Pearychurn Sirear, Kali Krishna 
Mitra and Nabin Krishna Mitra of Baraset and the. 
Mukherjee brothers of Uttarpara set to devising pla: 
for instituting public schools for girls in their 
respective places. And a school was actually started at 
the former station. But it was left for John Elliot 
Drinkwater Bethune to establish under more favourable 
and influential auspices the above-named female school 
to be a pioneer lay institution in this land of ours. 


i % 

John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune was a brilliant 
student of the Trinity College, Cambridge. He studied 
Law and took to the Bar. As a counsel to the Home 
Office he came into prominence and remained in that 
post till his Indian appointment. A life-long bachelor, 
Bethune engaged himself heart and soul in the pursuit 
of knowledge. He was also a poet of considerable merit. 
Even while in England, he followed our educational 
efforts with unusual interest. He felt very much. dis- 
tressed at the sad plight of our women-folk. He consi- 
dered education as the only means of their rapid 
improvement. 

Bethune arrived in India in April, 1848, as Legal 
Member in the Governor-General’s Council and by 
virtue of his position became President of the Council 
of Education. Here he made acquaintance with Ram- 
gopal Ghose, also a member of the latter Council. 
Bethune wanted to set up a lay public school for girls 
and for the first time apprised Ramgopal of his inten- . 
tions. Ramgopal heartily acquiesced. He told his friends gf 
of Bethune’s desire and presented them before the 
latter for mutual discussion. Bethune made a clean 
breast of his intentions to them. They in their turn 
promised him gil help and expressed readiness to send 
their daughters to the proposed school? 


2, Sambad Bhaskar, May 10, 1849, 



























xy Ramgopal, Bethune went to the to Lord Dalhousie, then Govern 
d of Dakshinaranjan Mookerji at 29th March, 1850. Madan Mohan taught the g 
uikeas’ Street, then known as Bahir Simulia, im school regularly for some time. He comped Ben 
i ch: of a site for the proposed school. Dakshina- primers specially suited to the girl ahinni of” 
yanjan’ was not at home at the time. On his school. Hee 
turn he learnt of this matter. Though unknown to Iv 
ethune, Dakshinaranjan went to his place at the 
& earliest opportunity and offered him his Baitakkhana 
“house for the proposed school free of rent. He also 
offered his personal library worth about five thousand 
rupees for the school: For the permanent habitation of 
the school he proposed to make a gift of land, five 
.pbighas and a half, in Mirzapur’ For building a perma- 
“nent structure there he expressed his desire to give one 
thousand rupees more in cash. Dakshinaranjan came . 
back home, made his proposals in writing and sent them 
to: Bethune. Bethune accepted them with thanks. 
Amongst. others who helped Bethune mature his 
lans, the name of Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkalankar 
deserves special mention. Of him; more later on. 












The school thus opened was a lay public i 
and there was no harm for the girls attending i 
large numbers. But attending public schools. wage 
the custom among the respectable classes 
conservative amongst them rose publicly age mst 
school. Some of those who sent their girls 
from doing so. The number of students at 
dwindled to seven, but it was a happy sign of | 
that at the end of the first year the num 
thirty-four, 
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ae ee Preliminary arrangements completed, Bethune 
 gtarted the school. at the above place on 7th May, 1849 
™® with twenty-one girls on the roll. The opening cere- 
“\Somony was very simple. Bethune delivered an 
address suitable to the occasion. He gave reasons for 
bis not asking government help, for in that case the 
establishment of the school would have been delayed. He 
‘did not invite the leading citizens of Calcutta, such as 
Raja Radhakanta Deb, Raja Kali Krishna, Asutosh 
Deb, and Prasannakumar ‘Tagore, because they 
a might not approve of the way of his approach or might 
. try to impose.their own method upon the new one. He 
also abstained from inviting the European ladies and 
gentlemen, for in that case it might look like a public 

. 8 function. 
Bethune narrated in his address the nature of the 
eourse of studies to be followed. It was stipulated that 
ww Ro religious instruction would be given. Girls would be 
: instructed, free of charge, through the medium of 
Bengali. English would be taught to those only whose 
- parents would give their consent. Instruction in sewing 
“and other feminine industries would be imparted regu- 
.¢ larly. He proposed that girls who lived at a distance 
would be taken to the school and sent back home by 





Ramgopal Ghose 


Raja Radhakanta Deb started one girl 
kis house at Sobhabazar, Calcutta, only fil 
after Bethune had founded his institutioa. 

The Baraset Girl School was remodeled after @ 
of Bethune, and some new girl schools were started 


to indignities even, The Government did not 
organisations ; the mischief-mongers took adv 
this and construed this fact as governmental 
to these endeavours. Bethune, in his famous Jet 
Lord Dalhousie already referred to, 
Government of India to issue a circular le 
Local Government and through them %o 
trates and tne Council of Edveation to exp 
sympathy with these private endeavours. A cim 
accordingly issued by the Government of Inch 
= Local Government. Thus the foundation 
; 3 bid. Also see Srijut  Brajendra Nath Banerjee’ Jaygopal Female School by Bethune signalled & THO 
Tarkalankar, Madan Mohan Torkalankar, p. 27. rational benefit as well of far-reaching consequ 





: Ia the above letter to Lord Dalhousie, Bethune 
_ Tequested him to sound the Court of Directors whether 
it wuld besfeasible to name the institution after 
Queer. Victoria. The Court were still very chary of the 
conservative feeling. Though they signified their 
appreval of this pioneer attempt, they did not “think 
that the present. state of female education is such as 
. to warrant the unusual proceedings of applying for the 






waxsninaranjan Mukherji 
sanction of Her Majesty’s name to the Female School 
‘ab Calcutta.” 

The Bengali newspapers of progressive thought, 
such as Sambad Prabhakar and Sambad Bhaskar, sup- 
‘ported the school vigorously, while a few others, pre- 
sumably of the old school, took to spreading calumny. 
Raja Radhakanta Deb, the doughty champion of 
women’s education, in a letter to Bethune, wrote of these 
publications as “certainly the vituperation of a malig- 
nant mond that cannot rest without doing evil’* It 
should be noted that the Raja himself was 2 conserva- 
tive of the conservatives. 


Vv 

Bethune purchased a new plot of land adjacen: to 
that gwen over by Dakshinaranjan Mookerji in 
Mirzapur at the cost of ten thousand rupees, The 
Government of Bengal owned some land to the west 
of the Cornwallis Square. As Mirzapur was then deemed 
asouiskirts of the city, Bethune preferred this place 
to the former as a suitable site for the school. He 

4.0 Selections from Educational Records, Part U, by J. A. Richie, 
61 
: 5, Beginnings of Medern Education in Bengal : Women's Education, 
Appendix, sp. 697 70; << + - PE a oe = 





arranged with the Government of Bengal to have this — 


plot in exchange of Dakshinaranjan’s and his in 
Mirzapur. : ee 

The ceremony of laying: the foundation-stone of 
the school-building on. this new piece of land was held 
on November 6, 1850. This day the East India Com-~ 
pany’s Attorney presented the title deeds of the ground 
to Bethune and Dakshinaranjan and made over ‘posses- 
sion of it to them by the delivery of an Asoka tree. At 


Bethune’s request, towards the end of the ceremony: ® 


Lady Littler planted itin a conspicuous part of the 
spot intended for the school garden. The main cere- 
mony of laying the foundatiou-stone was conducted by 


_Sir John Hunter Littler, Deputy Governor of Bengal, 


with the help of the Masonie brethren just at sun-set, 
A short account of the ceremony is given below : 


“Sir John Littler first arrived, and, shortly 
afterwards, the masonic body marehed from the 
General Assembly’s Institution to the site of the 
intended building. Having arrived within a proper 
distance of the spot, the procession halted, the 
brethren opened to the 
inwards. so as to leave room for the officiating 
Grand Master, preceded by his standard and sword- 
bearer, to pass up the centre, followed by the rest, 
s9 as to invert the order of procession, When the 
Grand Master arrived, he received the plans of the 
building from the builder, Mr. Grey, and presented 
them to Sir John Littler atid the rest of the com- 
pany for their inspection. The inscription on the 
(copper) plate was then read by the Grand Master, 


who requested Sir John Littler to descend from the - 


platform, in order to assist at the ceremony, present. 
ing him at the same time with the silver trowel made 
for the occasion. The Grand Treasurer then placed 
two bottles, containing coins and records of the 
present reign, in cavities prepared for them in the 
lower part of the stone. The plate was then placed 
in its bed by Sir Littler, the cement was applied, 
and the stone laid down slowly to solemn music. 
The Grand Master next proved the stone by the 
square, level, and plumb-rule. which were successive~ 
ly handed to him by the Grand: Wardens; after 
which the Grand Master said: ‘May the Grand 
Architect of the universe bless this. foundation-stone 
which we have laid, and may we be enabled, by His 
Providence. to perfect this and other virtuous under. 
takings.” The cornucopia and eup.of wine and -oil 
were then banded to the Grand Master, as before 
who having poured them on the stone, said : “May 
the bounteous Author of all good bless the citv with 
the abundance of corn, wine, and oil, and with all 
other necessaries and comforts of jife.”* 

This interesting ceremony has beén depicted in a 

picture reproduced elsewhere in this number. 
Sir John Hunter Littler, after laying the foundation- 
stone, addressed the assembly in suitable terms. 


vr 


The Court of Directors, we have. already known, 
did not think it prudent to approach Her Majesty for 
the appendage of her name to Bethune’s school, which 
generally came to ‘be called “Hindu Female School.” 





6 Quoted in The Illustrated London News i 
from The Friend of India, ee 





right and the left, and faced . 


a 








e Was one inscription on the copper-plate, and 
_ another on the silver trowel. In both these inscriptions 
-oecur the above name. The following is the inscription 
on the copper-plate deposited in the foundation-stone : 





; IN THE REIGN OF 

Both Her Most Gracious Masesty 
eed Victoria, 

BoE Tue Founpation STone 

OF THE 
Hinpu Femate Scuoon 
IN es 
Cornwatuis Square Catcurra, 
WAS LAID with Masonic Honovrs 
BY 
Masor Genera, tHe Honouraste Sm JouHn 
Hunter Lirrim, G.C.B., 
Derury Governor or BencaL 
ASSISTED BY 
Tus Orriciatina Deputy Granp 
Master or Benaat, 
Supporrep sy a Numerous AND RespecraBLe 
ConvocaTIoN OF THE CRAFT 
UAND A LARGE ASSEMBLY OF THE 

eee Inwasirants. of CaLcurta, 

“On Wepnespay tHe Sixra Day or Novemssr, 

oo A.D... Mbecen. A.L. vpcecn. 
Wisdom ezalteth her children, and layeth hold of them 
that seek her: he that loveth her loveth lije, and 

they that seek to her early shall be filled with joy. 

—KEeclesiasticus, IV, 11, 127 












The Inscription on the Trowel, with which the 
mortar. was laid-on the copper-plate, was as follows : 


: PRESENTED BY 
Tae, Honorasue J. E. D. Beracne or Batrovr, 
. Member or tHe Supreme Councin or Inpia : 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL OF 
Evtcation, 
To 
. Maser GENERAL 
Tre Honoraste Siz Joann Hunter Lirrier, G.C.B., 
Derury Governor or BENGAL. 





Being the Trowel used in laying 
Tue Founpation Stone 


OF THE 
Hindu Female School 
A.D. moceci. 6th Nov, A.L. vpecce. 


Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far 
above rubies. She openeth her mouth with wisdom : 
and in her tongue is the Law of Kindness, Her 

children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he pratseth. her. 
—Prov. xxxi, 10, 26, 28. 
ae {On the Reverse ] 
Elevation of the Building with Masonic emblems.” 


ngal Hurkerw and India Gazette, Nov. 8, 1850, 



























Bethune’s speech on this occasion Wasa memo} 
one. From historical point of view, its importance cam: 
not be over-estimated. It is wrongly suid i 
present site of the school stands on the land give 
Dakshinaranjan. It has been more than preved tha 
present site Was a governmental prop 
exchange of that given by Dakshinar 
together with the plot purchased by Bethune: hix 
The main burden of Bethune’s speech was cate 
this transfer of property. He referred “0 Daks 
ranjan’s liberality in very glowing terms. The fdlle 
excerpts from the speech are not only entertainin, but : 
illuminating too. Addressing Sir John Littler, Bethune 
said : oy 

































“For myself and for my friend Duckiz 
Mookerjia, I make answer before these witnesse 
we accept the gift and assurance of this lan 
ing to the form and tenure of this same deed ; 
further for myself I promise and undertake, 
presence of this company, that, if hfe and a 
granted to me, I will build upon this »pot.a 
for the education of Hindu girls, which } 
blessings of God, I trust may be destined hereater 
to produce effects worthily entitling .t to hav 
name in the annals of the land. : 

“It is probable, Sir, that there are many per 
present who do not know that. the ee 
through which we have just gone, for givin 
ownership of this land, is the most anci 
honorable form of conveyance of land «nowt 
English law. It has been selected on this 6 
not merely for that reason, not merey beca 
the remarkable analogy which it bears:to the #ux 
forms that have been immemorially used in E 
countries, but also, and especially, because i 
given me opportunity of publicly associaty 
myself, and enables me openly to  proela 
gratitude to, the enlightened man wha stand 
me, to whom jointly with myself, the and ty 
conveyed. Duckinarunjun Mookerjia -was::a 
stranger to me: I had never before heard his Heme, | 
when he introduced himself to me a year anda fall 
ago, for the purpose of letting me know that he had 
heard of my intention of founding a femsle seiool 
for the benefit of his country: that he eould mot. 
bear the thought that it should be said hereafter: of 
his countrymen that they had all stood idly loozing — 
on, without offering any help in furtherance of the 
good work: and in shert without further preface, . 
that he was the proprietor of a piece of groune In. 
Calcutta, valued, as I have since learned, af. woul 
twelve thousand rupees, which he placed freely and) 
unconditionally at my disposal. for the use of the | 
school. It was-a noble gift, and nobly given. T: 
quently was enabled to possess myself of some 
adjoining slips of land, until at last we became 
proprietors of the whole of that which by nh 
munificent liberality of the Government of 
exercised, and was in substance told, in the: 
announcing their decision, expressly tw testify 
approval of my design, we were permitted { 
change for this more valuable and far more € 
site on which we are now met. It is 
Duckinarunjun Mookerjia that his name shou 
had in perpetual remembrance in cennexion 

the foundation of the school.” 



























9. The Bengal Hurkeru and tadio Gasette, Nov. 9, 1850, 








presently do Us the: houour of planting in a cons- 
prcuous place, in’ that which. is: intended. He become 
the garden i ool. 







e has ‘not. 

out: ning. Ixam-told that its 
Bengali name is not uni paraphrased ‘as ‘The ‘l'ree 
of Gladness’. It is commended. for this day’s 
eeremony, not only by the gracefulness.of its foliage, 
and the surpassing beauty of its flowers, but also 
because it is held’ in especial honour among Hindu 
wemen, I understand. that. formerly. they believed 
that, by eating its blossoms, they should bring . a 
blessing on their children... . F propose therefore 
and henceforth’ that the. “Asoca tree be made the 
symbol of female education in India; and not only 
here, but by every s¢hool which has been recently 
established in ‘the villages found Calcutta in imita- 
taiien of this, and’ near all those which shal] here- 
afier be multiplied inthe land, I suggest that an 
Asoea tree be’ planted, a new tree -of liberty, to 
remind us of the bond ‘of fellowship which unites our 
labours in the’. common cause,” 


Atter the ceremony had: been over, the distinguished 
ocpersons of the assemblage’: were taken to Dakshina- 
“Yanjan’s house on: the-Sukeas’ Street. There they were 
feasted sumptuously. They separated at about 9 p.m. 


“advisedly or witho 







Vor 
Bethune bore: the expenses of the institution from 
bis own pocket amounting. ‘to eight hundred rupees 
per month. The “cost of the school-building was esti- 
“mated to be not’ less: than. forty thousand rupees which 
also he was to, : bear.» In . December, 1850, Bethune 
- appointed Pandit swar Chandra Vidyasagar, Secretary 
“to the school; We have" it on -the authority’ of Sambhu 
~ Chandra Vidyaratna; “the biographer ‘of Vidyasagar, 
e ‘that the latter i { duced ‘many respectable Hindus to 























ae _ 
mé of the iadiey present will 


been made “un. 





“The 


ie Bt 
Hindu Female School . soon : attracted such influential 


danga school, ‘later known. as 





Bengalis as Debendranath Tagore and Raj; krishna, 
Bahadur to its side andthe number of its students 
increased to eighty in the middle of 1851. We find : 
“One of the most imfluential Natives. in Cal- 
cutta, Debendranath Tagore, “has-added’ his own 
daughter to. the. long list. of ‘eighty female children 
already receiving instruction ‘in this Institution, and 
the Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur, who “occupies the 
‘most prominent position in’ Hindu Society in the 
metropolis has accepted the: ‘office of its president” 


Bethune’s life was cut short by: death on 12th 
August, 1851. But it was. found that he had made by 
will, a gift of his Calcutta _ property worth Rs. 30,000 
to the school. Lord and Lady Dalhousie took keen 
interest in the progress of Bethune’s institution. Lady. 
Dalhousie often visited the school of her own accord 
and spent some time with the young girls. After the 
demise of Bethune, Lord Dalhousie took ‘up. the school 
as one of his private charges, which ‘cost him seven 
hundred rupees a month. On ‘his recommendation the 
Court of Directors agreed immediately to run the 
school in a despatch dated November 9, 1853.° They 
suggested that a monthly fee should be levied on cach 
one of the girl students.’ 
expedient by Dalhousie. He, however, be 
as a sacred trust from Bethune till: his: ; 
India on ‘March 6, 1856: Thus ‘Bethune's 

pleted its first phase. ° 







he burden 
rture from 
school com- 












Ll. The Calcutta Christian Gisnites: for. ‘Anguii,, 1851, pp. 378, 
12, Selections from Educational Records, Part Al, oe J. A, Richw, 
p. 61, ces ; 








This’ was” “not. thought. - : 





Krishna and Gopis, Padmanabhapuram palace 






































Tae ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of Bethune’s Hindu Female School in Cornwallis 
Scuare, Calcutta, on November 6, 1850. Bethune js seen addressing the assembly. To his immediate 
left stands Dakshinaranjan Mukherji 





Sardar Patel addressing a publie meeting at Indore when he visited the-place to open th 
second session of the ILN.T.U.C. held between 6th to 8th May. To the right of Patel is HE 
Holkar, to his left is H. H. Gwalior and next te him is Maniben Patel. 
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THE WONDER WORLD OF ANTS 





By K. D. PAUL 


OF at the inna inteots of the world, ants are the largest 

and most ‘successful, comprising over 6,000 different forms, 
three-quarters of which inhabit tropical countries. They 
“are, however, cosmopolitans. and are found from the out- 
- skirts: of the Arctic regions to the Tropics and fram the 
- foreat lines of ‘the highest mountains to the plains and 
even deserts. 





Socta. Communtries 


 Aess live in social communities inhabiting nests known 
as formicaries which are .built in-a bewildering variety of 
architecture. The nest is usually constructed in the soil 
beneath stones oF jogs or at the base of a large tree or 
: id floorings of buildings. Some classes build 
nsis ing ‘not only of excavated soil, but also of 
€ raw, etc, so arranged as to form an 
galleries and outhouses. Other classes 
ean i in stems, thorns, petioles of flowers. bul- 
» The red‘ tree ant lives in nests in foliage 


















Tue Weaver ANTS 


~The red ant is also known as the “weaver ant.” It 
nstructs its nest by drawing and binding together the 
Ege" ral adjacent shoots, which later on. dry up. 
ig is done with silken thread exuded by. the 






uttles, The iarvae are. applied: to the edges of 
held together: ‘and wherever they touch a thread 
posited: In addition to the main nest several 
s : he same way, some of which are 
used for storing food “material and: otliers as cattle sleds 

in which ‘antcows” are kept. The nests are usuall} 
-ogmall’ but sometimes they are as big as a football, and 
are div ided into many compartments. 





















population of:a fiourishing colony is: estimated 
idividuals:. It. consists of 
ringless “workers aud soldiers, males, and 

“These males — and. females 
inged swarm at certain Seasons, Mating 
outside in the “open, usually in<the air, 
alter which the males die. 
queen sheds her two pairs of wings and 
new. ‘eolony. She lays -her eggs in the 
nest and feeds the larvae when they emerge. 
er pupating in cocoons of silk. spun by them- 
‘ingles workers “Whe at’ once’ take 
d. the queen, The queen afterwards 
: Her normal span of 














“The fertilized - female | 


; Soctatisa: 

A formicary is a socialist state par exoellener 
wonderful industry and perseverence of. ants is prove 
Socialism in its highest expression, where indy 
is voluntarily sacrificed for the welfare of the sec 
a degree unattained by hymans, is reached by a fs 


ladder of civilization. Hunting, paakoral: and ag 
modes of life appear to have succeeded each oth 
in a similar manner as in the case of Man, 

The most primitive tribes of ants are catnivers: 
bunt mainly small insects. They possess powertil. ows 
and are specially suited for the purpose. 5 













ANTS THAT KEEP Cows 


The pastoral ants keep herds of aphides (plast 
aud seale-insects commonly known as “ant-<cows 
they protect end domesticate in their formizarie¢ 
collect newly-laid. eggs. of the aphides and sca 
and keep them in their nests during the winte 
hatching, the larvae are taken. out and nourished 0 
natural food plants. The ants tend them with the gr 
fidelity and protect them. from their natural enettl 
return the ants obtain from them a sweet and niutr 
secretion known. as “honey- dew” by stroking then. ye 
their antennae and: jaws, thereby inducing «hem to. wid 
the colourless sweet droplets. When an arts’ mest con- 
taining these “cows” is. disturbed. the workers are. seen 
to pick them in their jaws and carry. them dwn fhe 
gulleries into safety. During raids. in which one ¢ 
munity attacks the formicary of another, these cows ste 
corsidered as priceless: booty and it is a sight: 10 s@e 
them changing masters repeatedly ducing the encounings 
which are generally very harasdous, Aue 





ANTS THAT Cuinivare: “GARDENS 












The agricultural ants cultivate certain et in spe al 


fungus gaidend are manured with their. ‘taco. a 
of leaves which they cut off from plants and’ tre 
‘carry over their heads. The ants do not allow the f 
hyphae to grow into mushrooms which weald 
result, but only allow them. to: preduce smnali. round 
bromatia on which they feed. 

The harvesting ants collect .sceds ine ermari : 
are generally built not more than 24. feet amie 
If the grain becomes-damp, it is brought aut: 
prevent it from germinating. : 











RoAap-BuILDING Any : 
Some ants are known. to. build regular seals te facili- 
tale movement through herbiage, Roads are built in all 
directions from the nest, and “are as broad as 6 inches 
near the nest but narrower. farther off. These are kept 
perfectly clean of all outgrowth. From: niorn till late in 
the night the endless streams of workers are seen going 
out along these routes in search of food and returning 
laden with their burdens to their formicaties. 
Brinces = 
are known to streich across 
each other by their specially 


Livine 
tertain species of ants 
wide gaps by holding on to 




















lt is even said by some. 





long waists to form a chain, | 


observers that some species are able to cross small streams 


in this way. 


With” very few exceptions, ‘gnis ‘elonging to one-com- 
munity are hostile to those of an other community, even of 
the same species. However, no one community will dare to 
raid the formieary of another because generally: their rela- 
tive strength is almost equal which makes the undertaking 
very dangerous. Among the natural enemies of ants are. 
spiders, tiger beetles, frogs, foads, blind snakes, some 
birds. moles, shrews. scaly ant-eaters, and sometimes even 
bears and monkeys. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


‘Succussrul esablishment in farming is the goal of more 
than 200,000 members of the Future Farmers of America, 
@ national organization of high school boys who have 
chosen agriculture as their lifetime career. These boys, 
aged 14 to 21, are studying vocational agriculture in 
15,000 rural high schools throughout the United States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. They find in the activities 
° of the Future Farmers of America, popularly called the 
FFA. a laboratory wherein they can apply classroom 
“theeries and lessons to actual work on the farm. 
‘The organization had its beginning in 1917 when 
“the Federal Government first appropriated funds to aid 
“state schools which gave vocational training in agri- 
“¢uitare. Witnin a few years the vocational agriculture 
students began to form local clubs. Local clubs 
-eo-cperated in various programs and activities and state 
organizations developed. In 1928 under the sponsorship 
of the United States Office of Education the boys 
‘decided to co-ordinate all local and state vocational 
agricalture clubs into a national organization and called 
it Future Farmers of America. ; 
1€ primary aim of the Future Farmers of America 
development of agriculttiral leadership, co 
operationand citizenship. This is the ereed to which 
the future farmers adhere: = ~ 

“T believe in the future of farming, with 
born not of words but of deeds. .. 

“I believe that to live and work on a good farm is 
pleasant as well as challenging. ... 

“T believe in leadership from cians and respect 
from others.... 

“T believe that rural America can. and will hold 
true to the best traditions in our naticnal life 
and that I can exert an influence in my home 
and community whieh will stand solid for my 
part in that. inspiring task.” 

Orcanization 4s 6,000 Craprers 

The FFA has more than 6,000-chapters. In these 

cheptera the boys, working “on individual and group 
























a faith 


projects, progress from “Green Hands” “Chapter 
Hands,” then to “State Farmers” and finally “American 
Farmers.” These designations denote the successive 









degrees of achievement shown by the boys in farming 


A local chapter. meets ino a school class-room 
under the Jeadership of an elected president 


i 


practices, scholarship, school and community leadership. 
les highest. Honor for which vocational agriculture. 

tudents compete is the “Star Farmer” award, . Each 
year four outstanding “American Farmer” candidates 
receive this award at the national FFA Convention 














““e spell in the state of Montana. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 





which is held in Kansas City in the mid-western state 
of “Missouri, at the same time as the American Royal 
Tavestock Show, 





A tarmer trom the south-western state of 
Oklahoma received the 1945 “Star Farmer” 
; award 
The FFA makes farming mean something to its 
members. The boys are encouraged to go at the business 
of farming scientifically, and earn‘ while they learn. In 


~» gehool they take full advantage of the machine shop 


and. earpentry work, livestock, crop and pasture improve- 
ment. ‘courses and other instruction. in agriculture. 





vr ‘Out of school the vocational agriculture instructor 
follows: up classroom theory by advising the ‘young 
farmer. on 


individual and club projects on a year- 
. He visits. the boys on their home farms, 
exposing them to the latest. and most. worth- 
popes in _ Aerie, and guides: them in 
members make a8 






Work or Typica, Caarrm 
Typieal of the FFA is Flathead Chapter of Kali- 


In this American farm- 
ing community of some 8,000 population, 79 boys in 
1945 carried out large farming projects in connection 
with their vocational agriculture studies. They com- 
pleted an average of four productive projects per mem- 


_ “ber which produced 25,936 dollars worth of agricultural 


products, or a net-worth to each student of 672 dollars. 


’ spring after the low-lying areas had been eubsoled 


The Flathead Chapter’s Dairy Herd Inmprewemer 
Association resulted in higher production par eae 
in improved feeding practices. Milk testing was 
in the school laboratory by the boys. Cver sev 
years they have acquired several head of outsten 
breeding stock for use not only of FFA member : 
by local farmers as well. , This revolving-ring live 
stock program is responsible for the many purebred. 
or registered herds of sheep, dairy cattle, bee! 
swine in the community, 

Relive aEtp eine herr sieteusl in mee 









Rae as ae ons brooders, well 
hog houses. Their slogan is, “If you caz 
build it 2 ae ie boys bees own 4 22-acre ae 


of farm aoa and to rors a ” gustilined yield and 
greatest return, 


Many of the boys of the Flathead Chaoter are en - 
the school honor roll. Scholarship is stimulated boy 
having “Big Brothers’—old members—help new boys, 
and by holding meetings on “how to study.” Gracualliy: 
the chapter is building a library of periodicae 
books of special interest to the farmers. 

This FFA chapter won the schol saftdell 
championship, held a father and son banquet, gave ® 
picnic for the Home -Economic girls, and attended * 
summer camp in Glacier Nationa] Park. 










TrousLesomMe Propiems Dearr Wree 

FFA chapter meetings are continued under the 
sponsorship of the local vocational agricultune i ingtrugtea - 
for FFA alumni and other adult farmers, Here young: 
boys and adult farmers exchange ideas and experiences, 
discuss new projects for the community, and hare 
round-table discussions by authorities on such swbjecis 
as poultry raising, management of orchards mazh ee 
of produce, pasture improvement and soil conservation. 

In Burlington, in the eastern state of New Serser 
a young farmer found himself with a “rovkicsome 
problem of standing water on his farm. He prese ted : 
the problem at a chapter meeting. “There ‘ollow 
exhaustive discussion of plow. soles and subsa 
eliminate the formation of an picid and : 
down layer in long-cultivated fields. 














directed, the water vanished. 


Chapters of the FFA have membership im local 
co-operatives through which the club members bux foe, 
fertilizer, certified seed and livestock. They take part 
in campaigns to prevent livestock and cron lessas ley 
inspecting and treating animals and plants for ciseases 
and pests. Seed and soil testing is another communry 
project of FFA boys. 

Wuar Encovrscement Can Do. : 

What an individual can do under the FFA ean Be 
seen from the case of a poor boy in New Jersey who 
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wanted to be a veterinarian. Like most other boys in and sfeguard: their funds. Many chapters deat 
the community he had a trap line. Under the guidanc® thrift banks and in 1945 FFA members purchased more 
of zhe vocational agriculture instructor he trapped and than eight million dollars-worth of United States Sav- 
sold 30 dollars worth of skunk and muskrat hides, ings Bonds, During the war FFA members canned 12 
million jars of fruits and “vegetables, 
of -which one million cans were 
donated to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis 
tration, 


cpm 


Members of FFA feature rural. 
landscaping, beautifying publie pro- 
perty as well as improvinz the 
attractiveness of their farmSteads. 
They improve community ” picnic 
grounds on which they build out- 
door fireplaces and erect tables and 
benches, 


FFA members learn that farming 
is a science which requires vision as 
.well as brawn and brains. They learn 
that the health and nutrition of 
people depend on the quality of the 
food they eat; so each boy strives 
to raise better Hvestock and crops. 
He learns that the chemist can take 
farm products and transform them 

A vocational agricultural teacher advising a young future farmer into industrial products. Wheat can 

on the selection of good corn be used to produce alcoho! whi.h 
which he used to buy a purebred 
heifer for his FFA project. The heifer 
matured, and had two heifers and 
two bull calves. Taking on more FFA 
projects the boy acquired 88 hogs, 
then 220 turkeys, later some 1,300 
chickens, and five acres of blueberries. 
In kis senior year another project 
consisted in studying test plots. of 
lines of corn the college agronomists 
were developing. He gave up his idea 
of becoming a veterinarian and was 
appointed to grow hybrid seed corn 
for the college. 





Vive years later this New. Jersey 
boy: was specializing in the. preduc- 
tion of commercial hybrid seed corn. 
and hybrid seed sweet corn on 310 
 aeres of land, 100 of which he had. 

cc-paid for and owned. He feeds 430 © 

turkeys and over 1,000 chickens with National ciheers of the kuture Farmers cf America . visited 
discards from his graded seeds. He President Truman in 1946 to invite him to attend the National 
“preetises diversified farming and Convention of the F.F/A. in Kensas City, Missouri 

raises seed of Wong barley, soybeans, alfalfa, pump- the chemist turns into synthetic ‘rubber. Soybeans are. A 

kins, tomatoes and string beans. His work sehedules transformed into hard, tough plastics. 

call for six hired men. Members of the. Future Farmers’ of America jook to 

Encouraces Pracrice or Turirtr the future with , confidence. Through improved agri- 

FFA encourages .the practice of thrift. Under culture, more satisfying farm home life, better locel.« 

suporvised farming projects members earn money to communities, and-more efficient farmer-citizansy “the 
finance their chapter activities: They learn to budget FFA creed becomes a- reality —USIS. 








THE DRAMAS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Br AMAR MUKERJI, ma. pho. 


Tue dramatic creation of Rabindranath Tagore com- 
prises about forty-five slender volumes; and yet, the 
variety of it is so considerable that it would be almost 
impossible to say anything generally, about his dramatic 
works, to discover a standard of judgment that would 
r:eet such widely diverse plays as Valmiki Pratibha and 
Bisarjan, Sarodolsav and Raktekaravi, Natir Puja and 
Sesh Raksha, Nabin and Kaler-yatra, Bansari and 
Nrityanatya Shyama. It would be definitely futile to 
make o general characterization of his plays; to say 
whether his plays are plays of ideas, or action sym- 
bolical or allegorical, realistic or romantic. They 
present such a wonderful spectacle of diverse form and 
technique, of subject-matter and method, even of 
attitude to life and towards the dramatist himself that 
a broad statement is liable to border on the point of 
absurdity. 


For, the sources that Tagore drew from, the 
experiences that moved him to write plays and his 
method of writing and re-writing them, had been 
wonderfully perplexing. If he had followed the Irish 
melodies and written Valmiki Pratibha, he had also 
kaown the Greek ideals and written Malini: if he had 
attempted the Shakespearean technique and produced 
Bisarjan, he had also developed the a ers of silence 
and written Grihapravesh; if he had tackled the 
Javanese technique in Tasher Desh, he eae also culti- 
yated the problem drama in Bansari. Many strains and 
impulses had operated on him to produce complexity : 
realism and idealism ; allegory and symbolism ; objecti- 
fication of mood as well as depiction of action ; 
development of an idea as well as immersion in ® 
theatre movement that sought fulfilment of new values. 
Rabindranath in his characteristic way had sought to 
fuse external action with internal calm, his poetic 
personality with his dramatic characters; and the 
barrenness of plot with the creation of a most difficult 
dramatic illusion. 

For, Rabindranath’s artistic being, as he himself 
ecnfessed in one of his letters, was never satisfied with 
ene literary form. From form to form he ceaselessly 
went forward, from the most complicated technique to 
the barest depiction of mood he coxstantly changed. 
And so, to say that, drama being entirely the. conflict 
of characters, Tagore’s genius is not dramatic, is to 
leave out of consideration at least a dcezen plays that 
show Tagore not only going through his apprenticeship, 
bet at the height of his dramatic achievement. It is 
true that Tagore’s most successful plays were. those 
where he did not inflict a severe blow on the dramatic 
tradition of Bengal that Madhusudan and Dina- 
bandhu had left behind, authors whom Tagore had 
zealously read. It would be‘indced an interesting fact 
to know that Tagore in his early youth read and even 
translated Shakespeare—and of all “plays, Macbeth— 
whose profound effect on the imagination of a senti- 
mental lad was bound to be stimulating. The technique 


of Shakespeare was the same as that which m=t cf 
Tagore’s predecessors were trying to emula_e, b ing 543 
in it touches of: the heroic-romantic drama ci Fe 
Elizabethan period. The predominance of one neo, 
ag was in the classical Sanskrit plays, gave Way ‘to -Le 
conflict of characters which showed themselves a 
prodigality of action that tended to be external oraz 
ing in its trail a complicated, though not efective y ct. 
In the social plays it was realism that wos try:np .0 
instil itselfi—ao realism that degenerated cflen ino a 
moralising straightforward statement..But -he Sin=<.it 
tradition had not entirely disappeared, and -iven n le 
indigenous theatre called yatra, which was undcrg ing 
a considerable secularization, while its profuscn of 
songs, its eontinued action, and allegmrieal if rob 
symbolical treatment, were getting gradualy sso bad 
into the main trends of the Bengali dram Th- o cn- 


-air stage and the emphasis on the poetic tcmper of te 


play rather than on its realistic appeal were tho m st 
characteristic features of the yalra. 

Rabindranath who grew in & mot cog mal 
dramatic atmosphere naturally did not cllow iineelf 
to be led away entirely by the Western s andarts aad 
quickly seized the technique of the indigecou d ina 
which was very much consistent with his own poctio 
temperament and for which he had con:ude aole 
admiration. Tagore’s earlicst plays did sot t*er:fore 
thrive on the Shakespearean model; as 1 mazte of 
fact, he seized most eagerly the musical d-ama—tla_ks 
to his ‘acquaintance with the Irish melodies—inc his 
Valmiki Pratibha and Mayar Khela were musical 1k ys, 
Tagore’s chief concern as a dramatist hid been he 
mingling of Eastern and Western styles, an «djc-ive 
that. as he himself said in his Reminisccnces, he 1ad 
achieved : 

“From this mixed cultivation of for gr and 
native melody was born the Valmiki Pratiota The 
tunes in this musical drama are mostly Inu ar. but 
they have been dragged out of their chssie cigany 3 
that which soared in the sky was taurht to rrr on 
the earth. Those who have seen and hean. i> er 
formed will, I trust, bear witness that he harn-ssing 
of Indian melodic modes to the service of ta c Tama 


has prov ed neither dcrogatory nor fufile. TW- *on- 
junction is the only special feature of V. luthi 
Pratibha’™ | 
The other important feature of that play wa -hat 
there Rabindranath for the first time saw h true 


emergence of his dramatic genius, pardcula~y a, & 
time when it was undergoing a tremendo~s upnea 7"! in 
the poetic field. The poet in Rabindranath sucdanly 
saw the dramatist in himself just as tLe roodb-r in 
Valmiki saw the poet in himself ; end Vaimiki Prt bha 
fructified a Jong struggle to be more ob.ective tn it 
was possible to dhe in the lyric. Its tech. qre of 
construction has nothing of the complicated strcture 
of a Shakespearean play; it was a simole sory with 
suspense based on the principle t that the dr matic 


L My Reminiscences, London, 1917, p. p. 193. 
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surprise had already been half-told at the beginning. 
The construction was rather in the mould of the 
Kathakas where “speech takes on tuneful inflexions 
whenever emotions come into play.” The play naturally 
had 2 single knot that had to be opened—a loose knot 
technically viewed from the point of view of the 
drama—but a ‘difficult one viewed from the angle of 
the pceet’s own soul. The framework was indeed simple 
though the struggle was sharply intense—a characteris- 
tic that was so patent in Tagore’s later plays. Valmiki 
Pratthha and Kal Mrigaya broke the tradition of the 
Benga drama, not only because they contained a 
consterable projection of Tagore’s own personality, but 
becausa they defied the standard of action that was 
Jaid down by Madhushudan. Meyer Khela too be- 
longed to the same genre, though of a slightly different 
type. . 

“In this the songs were imiportant, not the 
drama. In the others a series of dramatic situations 
were strung on a thread of melody; this was 2 
garland of songs with just a thread of dramatic plot 
rumming through. The play of feeling, and not of 
action, was its essential feature. In point of fact 1 
wes, while composing it, saturated with the mood 
of song.” 

By leaving aside the type of drama which Tagore’s 
predecessors had practised, he gained in subtlety and 
eleganc2 what he lost in mass and power. ; 

Eu; Tagore wanted a greater measure of stage 
success than what his previous plays could secure and 
he very soon realised, because of his close association 
with tke theatre, that this was impossible without 
accepiitg the Shakespearean technique that. Madhu- 
shudan. had introduced in the Bengali drama. Jyotir- 
indranash, Rabindranath’s brother, was in his own way 
contimimg that tradition and it was really embarrassing 
for the public to witness performances based on any 
other epproach. Realism was against Rabindranath ; 
the use of romantic motivation was against him ; and 
the fivre-act technique was against him too. The result 
was tha; Rabindranath himself became inclined towards 
depictica of character through its many stages and this 
he did In Raja O Rani, Bisarjan, Malini, which had in 
them 2] the elements that the Bengalis had recently 
acquired from the British playwrights. The tradition 
of the acted verse-drama of the heroic-romantic type 
lived with the Bengali auditors and there grew too 2 
devotion to political causes which led dramatists like 
Jyotindranath to seek a correlation between drama and 
nationz! life. There was also the pure enthusiasm for 
dramatic statement, for ‘showing events’ as well as 
telling them.:Shakespearean ideals had degenerated in 
the hands of Bengali imitators ‘into some kind of an 
externc] action and a conflict that was not the outcome 
of an inherent shortcoming in the character, but was 
the resultant of an external force. The four or five 
plays of this period show Tagore’s come-back to the 
tradition of his predecessors who relied on an abundant 
fare of external action and varied incidents. The 
audience was now a, mixed body of spectators (for the 
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admission to theatres by tickets lad started) who 
demanded a full-blooded drama that must include 
vehemence of passion and fine outbursts of poetical 
frenzy. The stage conditions too which permitted the 
multitude of shifting scenes demanded a long descrip- 
tion which the audience would gladly listen to were it 
clothed in the fullest of poetic form. The dramatic 
structure of the numerous plays that were then being 
written had become loose and the emphasis was not 
always on the main action and the single situation but 
on a variety of side-lights and by-scenes that catered 
for the auditor's demand for spectacle. Tagore naturally 
apprehended the danger of such a movement towards 
an episodic plot and felt that characterization and not 
merely plot would be the chief interest of drama. He 
had not yet acquired a command over the new 
technique which was also not suited to his lyrical 
temperament and the result of the attempt that he 
made to fit himself in the dramatic tradition was the 
play Raja O Rani where he tried to shift the degree of 
emphasis from plot to character. Raja O Rani however, 
as Tagore himself admitted, was not a great drama 
though it had rich dramatic possibilities. Maybe this 
was because of Tagore’s inherent dislike for that type 
of drama ; maybe it was because of ‘Tagore’s lack of 
mastery over the form that he was going to use. Raja 
O Rani therefore, became a “mixture of melodrama 
and superb tragedy, of carelessness and subtle art, as 
disordered a close as ever a good plot gave.’ There is 
only a little differentiation of character with a good 
lot of “secondarily relevant material” and unequal 
distribution of emphasis in the scenes. The subplot is 
there too as well as the “tragic loading” of the last 
scene which are reminiscent of the Elizabethan 
tradition. 

In the next play Bisarjan, Tagore had revealed a 
greater mastery of the technique which he had 
employed in Raja O Rani and showed what he could 
achieve in dramatic characterization. The underplot 
which was bequeathed to Tagore by the Shakespearean 


convention was undoubtedly there but the characters “ 


came to have a more differentiated and independent 
existence. The structure of the plot was more rigidly 
moulded while the conflict attained a force that was 
unknown to his predecessors. Reflection made way for 
action whose free development was not hampered by 
any external power. Bisarjan had, therefore, ever been 
a tremendous success on the public stage specially 
because “the passion and the magnificent emotion’ 
that the play contained catered to the demands of the 


aX 


auditors. Rabindranath however in his next two plays © 


Malini and Chitrangada “earried the technique to its 
logical conclusion and achieved a simplicity of form 
that was almost Greek. The emphasis was now on 
Single action while the plot was bereft of any compli- 
cations and even of Tagore’s erstwhile favourite sub- 
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THE DRAMAS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


plot. Tagore gave in these plays bodily fonm to the 
noblest capacities of man and to ‘the thought that 
wanders through eternity’—all with the intense fervour 
of a poet’s vision of life. Yet this period of Rabindra- 


_nath’s dramatic activity shows him paying his allegiance 


to a form that was not entirely his own ; even the use 
of blank verse that he made, his introduction of the 
supernatural in Chitrangada ; his use of too many and 
not very justifiable deaths in Raja O Rani and even 
of some horror tragedy in Malini were in keeping with 
the demands of his age. Tagore undoubtedly used these 
devices with considerable excellence, but the main 
difficulty was that he was ever contending with his own 
subject, to evolve a technique that could meet his 
demands on the drama. It was not an easy job to 
discover a dramatic medium for such poetic soul as his, 
and there were no imodels before him. He had more- 
over to compete with the main tencency of realism 
of his age as well as of his own attitude to life which 
was hardening into a definite philosophy. 


Of it, Rabindranath had already given a hint in 
his Prakvitir, Parisodh, of ‘which he later wrote in his 
Reminiscences thus: 

“This Prakritty Parisodh may be looked upon 
as an introduction to the - whole of my future 
literary work ; or rather, this has been the subject 
on which all my writings have dwelt—the joy of 
attaining the Infinite within the Finite.” 

This statement has perhaps led some critics to 
opine that Tagore’s plays are mainly plays of ideas. 
flays of ideas, they like most plays, are. But the 
question is: Is it necessary to stop by labelling 
Rabindranath’s plays like that ? If Rabindranath in an 
introspective and reminiscent mood had said that he 
had symbolised a certain idea in a certain play or even 
that a certain quasi-philosophidal approach is the 
burden of his plays, can we over-state the point and 
infer that his plays lack the qualities that are dramatic? 
Jt ‘is not enough to say that because a certain casual 
relationship between two concepts run through™ his 
plays, they cease to be effective dramas particularly 
when we know that this approach may well serve to 
Hnk his plays with his other creations. Such a funda- 
mental approach to the universe may at best become 
the theme of his plays where the idea ultimately 
emerges not as an abstraction but os a deeply imagined 
picture of the relationship of man with the absolute 
and speculative questions that face him in his daily 
life. The conflicts of mood, matter and thought and 
~he various juxtapositions of these in the life of an 
individual ultimately tell us of the connexion of a 
soul with the all-enveloping mystery of the universe. 
Tagore afforded himself the spaciousness of a philoso- 
‘yhical doctrine undoubtedly but when he came to the 
writing of his plays he receded this doctrine to the 
Jackground and created men and women about whose 
axistence and about whose relationship with. the 
‘niverse there could be no scope for doubt. At best it 
gan be said that Tagore dealt with a theme that 
‘5Selonged to-the borderline of drama, specially when 





the action-sequence that gave some ind of an 
approach to the external life yielded place to 2 more 
perplexing pattern that communicated a spicitual 
insight. Has not Tagore himself said in some of ais own 
statements about his plays that the philo-ornical 
approach to life that was his, was unconsziousl- t-ans- 
formed into a conflict that belonged to the charccters 
of his plays and so became dramatically real? But 
‘Tagore never tried to deduce this dramatic ecafict 
consciously from his philosophical doctrines, wkicl too 
he could not entirely forget. This was indeed a di-icult 
position, made all the more difficult by an att.mot at 
reconciliation that must be made between a cra Aatic 
form that involves the dramatic existence of his 
dramatis personae and an underlying idea whose nature 
would seem incompatible with that form Ths idea’ 
must have essentially a philosophical Lasis (i: the 
widest sense of the term ‘philosophy’) and aa not 
Tagore himself said with reference to his play. iegin~ 
ning with Serodotsev that the eternal conflict a the 
soul is between its joy that is its inherert nature and 
the facts of sorrow, states of fear, hatrec, ind:fc-ence 
and doubt that prevent us from attaining icinite 
bliss? This conflict—fundamental in its ~afure— 
naturally involves many more things than the redlisa- 
tion of a philosophical conflict in the drama. A s cond 
conflict runs across the first; the closure ci nan’s 
senses by man’s own injunctions and ap2etite- <ersus 
the urge of nature through the call of se.sons so open 
the senses in order that man may meet one anther 
more intimately These two conflicts prac‘ucally 
involve everything that a good tragedy can soatain. 
Ultimately they are reduced to a Gonflict betwee. the 
vision of the cosmic unity where everythicg from 
dust to galaxy is held together, and the impuls: cf the 
individual to fulfil its unity by breaking awcy from 
the ‘separations of life, in time and space. <n this 
pattern, action is sometime an element of the «een life 


.of human relations but it is an elefifent of the uaseen 


life too particularly when Rabindranath’s relezicaship 
between the individual and the total is rot al-vars on 
a ground level, but between the indivicual symhesis 
of various human powers and the supertotality 1 vhich 
the powers subsume * 

There are naturally, as Prof. Cousins has pcinted 
out, two directions of movement—one tow rcs the 
material and the external, the other towards the 
internal and the spiritual ; the outward-movem: nt with 
its emphasis on these things that pertain to the renses 
and the internal movement with its intuit on of n .tural 
and inescapable unity. Action under sich coniition 
comes to have the force of a symbol—and has not 
Rabindranath talked of ‘movement’ frequentir hh his 
plays*—which conversely assumes the charaste of 

4. Tagore by TD. P. Mukerji, p. 120. 





5. “Tagore on Tagore’ by J. H. Cousins in Gurud:» ~agore, 
p. 26. ct seq. 
6& Cf. “With the Hinde philosophers Tagore believ 3 on the 


gradual perfection of individuals till the ideal is a:tained, Tis soul 
had to pass through many lives before the goal is reazhed.” ?heosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore by Radhakrishnan, p. 63, 





action. A good instance of this is in Sarodotsav itself 
as well in Hoja, where in the story of the transforma- 
tion of the personalities to states of complete fulfil- 
ment, is concentrated ‘the infinite action that is 
necessary to attain the infinite being. The songs too of 
the plays of Tagore’s second period are remarkable not 
merely for their structural use but for their suggestive- 
ness often as pure epitomes of spiritual truths. 

Such an unforeseen use of ‘action’ has led many 
crilics to say that Tagore’s middle plays have no 
action. They say that there may be philosophy ia 
Tagore but of action there is none in his plays, ever 
missing the fact that Tagore’s technique of life is in 
fact so much dynamic that ‘action’ becomes its in- 
herent property and does not wait for external impetus 
and even canalization. The world that Tagore creates 
is nct an unreal or too real one, though it is consider- 
ably different from the world we are accustomed to 
find in drama. As a mental world it had its own 
standard of truthfulness ; as a world of Tagore’s own 
personal experience, its own modicum of truth. 
Kabindranath’s means may often be of utter suggestive- 
ness, but his end was to depict a world that was true 
and exceedingly proximate; a standard of emotional 
and spiritual reality that he had himself felt and 
oxperienced. The Post O-tce, for example, presents a 
feeling of an acutely intense world, a play that has a 


veiled truth at the back of its eternal elusiveness. The ° 


Cycle of Spring too is not a cycle of spring whose 
revolution can be seen with physical eyes, it contains 
essertially the exuberant high spirits and fun, the 
irrepressible abandon of eternal youth. The beauty of 
Rabindranath’s symbolism lies in the use of irrealities 
as symbols of an intensely real world. 

. The difficulty however arose when Tagore found 
that his technique was not successful on the public 
stage and that even scholars d'ffcred vastly in opinion 
about the success or failure of his plays. The first and 
apparent reason for such a mixed reception was that 
his auditors had never seen anything of this kind 
before. The second reason is a more psychological one. 
Tagore perhaps residing in his own plane of conscious- 
ness did not have a correct idea of his auditor’s plane 
of consciousness with the result that his reality became 
his suditor’s fantasy. Queen Sudarshana’s trouble was 
Tagare’s own trouble; his public could not discover 
the real king. Tagore’s demand on the sensibilities of 
his audience was more than they could reciprocate and 
so his plays like Nabin, Ritu-Utshav, etc., failed once 
to be popular successes. To be more precise, Tagore’s 
real shortcoming was not that his plane of reality was 
entirely beyoud the comprehension of the common man 
but that he sometimes refined the material world 
rather too much—adding to it occasionally a very 
mystic tone. The meaning would be more clear if it 
is pemted out that in the re-written version of his 
piays, Rabindranath achieved a Jarger measure of 
popular sucecss by giving a more concrete touch to the 
whole theme, as it were, by making his imagery more 
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rational than mystical. Again, the limited success that 
came to his Nature dramas where the spirits of nature 
have been symbolised to an almost unforeseen extent, 
was not because people understocd their meaning but 
because the show attracted the eye and the ear more 
than the intellect. Flowers like malati, madhavi, etc., 
Were sometimes invested with a human touch to give 
some kind of an appeal to an etherial symbolization. 
Again, in some plays the unreality of the action has 
been matched by an intensely poetic dialogue, and an 
imagery that is more human than can be reasonably 
expected in such plays. 

Another reason for such a confusion about the use 
of ‘action’ in Rabindranath is the recurrence in some 
shape or other, of the same 
strain which, as Tagore himself admitted, disturbed the 
dramatic texlure of his plays. It is aiso true that the 
germ of many of his plays can be seen in his lyrics. And 
moreover, the over-use of songs which people always 
took to be lyrical without caring to appreciate their 
dramatic propriety’ provided another source of confu- 
sion. What Tagore essentially did was that, particu- 
larly in his later plays, he used a kind of vocabulary 
that was well known in his poctry with the inevit:ble 
consequence that his’ public which had keen humming 
his strains of music failed to detect the dramatic in 


-the songs. The emotion was naturally the same but 


his dramatic emotion was different from the poetic 
emotion in the sense that the former had a’ movement, 
a direction and also a crisis which the latter had not, 
It is said that the drama is more objectjve than the 
lyrie poetry and with Tagore particularly the distine- 
tion was sharp like a razor’s edge, and movement from 
one stage to another was merely a matter of degrees. 
Sarodotsav, for example, is one of the most original 
and delicate of Tagore’s plays, one with the most 
attenuated action, one of which it will be easiest to 
say that it is undramatic. Yet the play is essentially 
dramatic in conception and tone, as the beginning song 


itself would suggest. Its emotion is the most delicate_ 


theme and of the lyric ~ 


of emotions, an idea of which has been given in 8 


Tagore’s lecture on the Philosophy of Leisure. Yet the 
drama develops not merely on one central ‘emotion’ bus 
on a chain of ‘emotions’ that clash with each other in 
a way that becomes dramatic. It involves essentially 
a refinement of method that has often been mistaken 
as a confusion of form. The same is almost true of 
Achalayaian where the dramatic intensity of the climax 
lies in the perspective that it unfolds—the prospect of 
a free communion with Nature which not only destroys 
but creates. ; 


What Tagore, unlike some other creative writers, 


wonderfully combined in his plays were attitudes that e 


had been for long accepted to be antagonistic: spiri- 





7. and 8 For instance, Valmiki Pratibha had its songs in styles 
that are dramatic. ‘The Telana stylo of Indian modes specially lends 
itself to dramatic purposes, and has been frequently utilised in this 
work.” My Reminiscences, p. 193. In most of Eis songs in his piays 
Tagore used fast tol-s. ° 
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tual, dramatic and poetic values. Tagore had a life 
to express; he was acquainted with a powerful drama- 
tic tradition and so had an acute sense of the dramatic 
form; and yet he was a poet with his personal stan- 
dards of values and individual conflicts. An inter- 
action, or rather, a fusion of these it was, that sought 
fulfilment in his drama—a kind of a development that 
involved a constant movement away from realism. 
Tagore’s plays, therefore, became so distinctly original 
that they dispensed with’ the accepted manner of 
dramatic writing, and involved the conflict and subse- 
quent fusion of so many contrary tendencies-of feeling 
and essences of the spirit that are prolongations of the 
poetic sensibility (Prakritir Parisodh); of a ‘personal 
kinship with the strand of thought of his country 
(Bisarjan); of an endeavour to discover a dramatic 
statement of emotions and moods that are personal 
(The Cycle of Spring) ; and finally, of an acceptance 
within the orbit of drama of the various socio-political 
causes that were shaking the age in which he thrived 
(Achalayatan and the Machine dramas). There were 
moreover, many aspects of Rabindranath’s own per- 
sonality, the various aspects of his creative self that 
delighted in experimenting with practically all forms 
of literature. The latter particularly together with his 
lyric inclinations, 
texture of his plays—an influence that made him doubt- 
ful about the force of the effect that his plays would 
ultimately produce on his audience. 

Dramatically speaking too, the difficulty was be- 
tween the diverse demands of characterization, and the 
depiction of mood; the demands of intellect and feeling, 
If in the plays beginning with Raja O Rani, Rabindra- 
rath depicts the conflict and decay of character, the 
characters develop ‘because they are driven to seek 
freedom for themselves through self-knowledge, through 
the realisation of the truth that the avoidance of sorrow 
cannot entitle you to the supreme bliss. The ideals and 
faiths of the characters have been shaken, as in Raja 
O Rant or Malini or Bisarjan, shaken by the know- 
ledge that to’ vaer round the smaller-I in us is not the 
summun. bonum of ‘human existence. ‘The socio- 
political background of the age also came to have its 
full play and Bisarjan and Achalayatan belonged 
considerably to the tyranny of a dogmatic age. The 
conflict of the plays apparently started as the conflict 
of warring men, though fundamentally speaking, they 
grew to be conflicts of a different and more elemental 
order. 

The plays beginning from Sarodotshov laid greater 
emphasis on this fundamental concept, which in 
Tagore’s own words was something like this: 

“The soul’s expression is Joy for which he 
(man) can accept sorrow and death; he who avoids 
the path of sorrow in fear, or in laziness or doubt 
is denied the Joy in the world.” 

The conflicts in Rabindranath’s tragedies then grew 
to be conflicts between the narrow* world of selfhood 
that man has created for himself and the Joy in 
universal soul that he can ever secure for himself, but 
which he unfortunately avoids because of the small 
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had their effects on the dramatic 
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eddies of fears and doubs and hatreds thet ho zrcites 
around himself. The conflict of personalities natu ally 
recedes to the background, though it is the human -:on- 
flict on which this inner conflict is sougkt to 3e en- 
grafted. The result was that the human bein:s ‘hat 
Tagore created in the plays of this period became not 
only eternal types, but beitigs whose natures, .¢! ons, 
thoughts and passions becarne of lasting significade for 
all times. An undying quality of mankind was xyribo- 
lised in them—symbolised in such a way that heir 
spiritual significances appeal to us not throvgk the 
medium of reason, but of feeling. It was a forn of 
symbolism that was beyond the competence of the 
common man who was unable to string ap hi eonsi- 
bilities to the same tenor to which Tagore wanz2d him 
to do. The profusion of songs and the use of ee: day 
speech carried to its perfection of utterence helve: the 
creation of the necessary atmosphere—an atmos ‘here 
of soul-existence as contrasted to mere paysica. being. 
In The Cycle of Spring which is the last play o: this 
period, this use of symbolism was carried to ite far- 
thest point. In that play particularly, symboli-m con- 
sisted in regarding the whole natural world as a s;mbol 
of an inner spiritual reality, of a spiritcal treth that 
verges on the right side of pantheism. Deutl and 
birth; resurrection and destruction; thes2 trarse nded 
the Poet’s being and gave it a glow thet was a most 
mystical, The result is that the plot is reduced -o its 
barest simplicity and the dialogue comes almcst to 
the point of silence, imparting a magnificent s. lennity 
to his plays, and effect that Tagore’s recertly d vcloped 
stage-craft sought to fulfil. His formal ratterc tended 
to be more commensurate with the besic icex; the 
continued action, the minimum stage devices ari the 
successful enhancement of poetic expressicn, all firther- 
ing the effect. The dramatic action had been min mised 
without disturbing the artistic impressiveness of suffer- 
ing, ultimately identifying the dramatic action wih the 
dynamics of his philosophy’. 

In the next series of plays ‘beginning with 
Muktadhara, the symbolic pattern which ir mostly 
atmospheric, has tended to disappear while Lis plays 
seek to assimilate within themselves some of ch: vital 
trends of the age of machinery. To make machisery a 
protagonist had been the objective of dramatis s like 
Capek and Rice and Toller. They showed racainery 
as‘an active agent that directly moulded the belaviour 
of the characters and the order-of th2 socwet~ they 
lived in. But Tagore allegorized the mnachiaery and 
instead ‘of making it stand before us as a livng being 
kept it at a distance (as in Muktadhara) as :n object 
of terror and perhaps, hatred. Its influences oa men 
were shown to us—or rather, a manifestation >f the 
influences—at work in a society which had not fo gotten 
the intimations of immortality. On the one nad, we 
have the sense of feeling of the joys of free exstence 
while on the other the sense of an intel’ectua’ ¢>»movre- 
hension of the evils of machinery. The two f. culties 
of ratiocination and feeling have to work tcze her in 
~~ 9, Sadhana, chapter on Realisation in Action, pogo 1:9 20g. 
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unison if we expect to understand ‘the plays—a combi- 
nation that does not produce symbolism of the highest 
type Dut an allegory of the common variety. That 
Tagor= understood this, is evident from his two explana- 
tory statements in which he sought to clarify his mean- 
ing~-a comprehension of which in itself is more intel- 
lectus! than it was in his previous plays. When Tagore 
had sought to slash the world of ratiocination and 
actuclity he did it by means that belonged to the world 
he was seeking to slash; the occasional immortal visita- 
tions that Nandita and Abhijit get are washed off by 
the many lines in the plays that read like Shavian 
propaganda. Moreover, the plays give only one side 
of our experience of machinery and though the inner 
strugzle was there, the outer struggle took the upper 
hand. The treatment that Tagore gave to the theme 
was she result of a conscious effort to accommodate 
certa:n trends of international thought into drama. Or, to 
be more precise, it may be said that in the plays of this 
perio, there is a mixture of allegory’ and realism, where 
the machinery is an epitome while the characters are 
ratural, preserving in between them an artistic consis- 
tency that is remarkable. 

In the next cycle of plays, we notice Rabindranath 
celebrating the seasons of the year, giving to Nature a 
dramatic scope different from what he had. given her in 
his earlier plays. In his previous plays, Nature was 
used to suggest the world surrounding the acton; now 
Nature came to have the importance she had in the 
Sanskrit dramas”. Here he gave to Nature the expres- 
sion cf certain emotions by means of his peculiar 
imagery and discovered in her a certain human affinity 
that was the product of a deep personal contact. The 
playlets of this period have, therefore, little action in 
the common sense of the word and have rarely the 
catastrophe that belongs to tragedy. Rabindranath here 
for the first time shows the extent to which Nature can 
through the call of the seasons help us to regain our 
lost buss and to mingle with the Infinite that is within 
us. The festive appearance is already there, and also 
the sanctity of the ritual; Rabindranath could -very 
conveniently in plays like Basantotsav, Barshamangal, 
Seshbarshan, Nataraj, Nabin and Sundar use a kind of 
symbclism that transcended the limits of allegory and 
lived not only by its atmosphere but by a musical re- 
petiticn of intensely poetic images and imageries. -Sal 
trees, bokul trees and flowers sing in. chorus at the ad- 
vent cf the spring or at the commencement of. the rains. 
These natural objects have sometimes been associated 
with arbitrary qualities but very soon they have been 
enrichsd by tender human values that endear these 
seasons -to us. It is then converted into a mystical 

- experience where Nature breathes the spirit of joy and 
freedom in mankind and does not become, as in Synge, a 
protagonist. Nature remains a continuously surprising 
source of imageries whose combinations conjure up ideas 
that do not entirely belong to the region of drama but 
of lyrical poeiry. Nature does not merely develop a 


10, Creative Unity ; chapter entitled “The Message of the Forest,” 


-human affinity and human response. For, 
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background or create an atmosphere as in Sarodotsav Ur 
Phalguni; she has a distinct existence that thrives: on 
with 
Rabindranath natural beauty is not merely one of the 
many forms of beauty that he loves, it is an actor 
recognised by us, an actor who has the pulsation of life 
and rhythm of movement as much as human beings 
have. The most important point about Rabindranath’s 
treatment of nature, particularly in the season-plays, is 
that he hag intensified the almost mystic appeal of 
Nature by the profusion of songs and by all other 
means of suggestion which he with a prolonged stage 
experience could think of. As in the plays of Synge, 
Nature here does not reveal herself in terms of character, 
thought and fate, though Nature without human touch 
has no significance either. 3 

From the point of view of dramatic technique too, 
this period is remarkable for its plentiful use of songs, 
even at a jeopardy to the dramatic moment or moments. 
The prose dialogue was also being reduced to its barest 
minimum and the dance was being employed to clarify 
the delicate moments of emotional tension that the 
songs contained. The tempo of the drama concentrated 
itself in song to seek its outlet again in dance. 


The development from the drama of the seasons to 


dance dramas was therefore logical. In technique it 
asserted in a new way’ the virtue of convention and 
formality, exploiting to the full the expressiveness of ~ 
design in speech, movement, stage-setting and music. 
Tagore’s ambition was naturally the enhancement of 
expression that sought its freedom from the conflict 
between the lyric poet and the dramatist. The verbal 
contents of the play came to be concentrated in songs 
from which it again wanted to go out to the dance and 
the following statement is fairly indicative of the 
change: “The events of human life in their outward 
aspects are all displayed as movement. So when any 
event of an outstanding importance has to be portrayed, 
it is but natural that its movement should be given 
a corresponding dignity by the addition of rhythmic 
grace. The dance here is just giving of rbythmic 
prominence to the events of a story, keeping in the 
background or leaving altogether the words. In drama 
where the words are metrical, it is surely inconsistent 
to leave the movements realistic. Our very word for 
drama or play nataka shows that the dance was its 
essential feature.”* This not merely involved the 
acceptance of a new dramatic technique born out of 2 
consideration for the poet in the theatre but of 2 


‘fuller accepance and realisation of the use of symbolism 


in the theatre. As regards Rabindranath’s attitude 
towards the theatre it would be wise to recollect that 
almost from the very commencement of his dramatic 
career, he was never an admirer of the modern attempt 
at making scenic representation usurp the place of 
imagination. His opinion was that the deliberate 
‘pursuit of scenic ‘realism -was antagonistic to the law 
of dramatic art and that the dramatic illusion must 


Vi, Visea Bharati Quarterly, Vol, 6, No. 3, pp. 2-3, 
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ultimately spring from the active and unrestricted 
exercise of the imaginative faculty of: the author, 
actor and audience combined. Such an approach to 
the theatre was perhaps because of the influence of 
the Sanskrit tradition, on the one hand, and of the 
demands of his poetic temperament on the other. 
But it was essential that an equilibrium was established 


_ between the poetic drama of his type and the craze 


for ‘action’ that was in Bengal without which no 
drama, could be successful on the public stage of 
Bengal twenty years ago. Moreover, the Dramatic 
School at Santiniketan was bubbling with a new 
enthusiasm for fine arts, an enthusiasm whose outcome 
was in the shape of highly collaborative plays like his 
dance-dramas where the poet, the dancer and the 
musician combined to make ‘the plays what they were. 
‘Action’ in these dance-dramas came to be inherent in 
the character of things and the realistic fidelity made 
way for the profundity of emotions that exist only in 
solitude and in silence. And the Poet’s effect flowed 
finally from an imagery of emotion that is intense to 
the complex use of different media towards a single 
end—and effect about which Tagore had very little 
doubts himself, thanks to his acquaintance with the 
Javanese and No plays, 
Such an approach to the theatre and such an 
use of ‘action’ immediately necessitated a peculiar 
; assembling and ordering as symbols which as noted 
already added in its turn a function to action itself. 
Instead of treating a plot as something that illumi- 
rates human character, Tagore identifies action with 
emotion—action that does not flow from and is not 


@ entirely dependent on character but invokes instead 


v 


some of the most subtle emotions of the soul-life. 
Truly speaking* Tagore dwells on mood, the mood of 
suspense, of suffering, of beauty expressed in terms of 
the submission of ‘the soul to the all-enveloping 
‘mystery. Not that ‘action’ was, really speaking, con- 
centrated in the very movement of thought, in the 
progress of mood, which in their turn created an 
element of the unseen life of the soul presented not 
only in an atmosphere charged with symbolism but 
through a medium of expression that is remarkably 
symbolic—we mean, dance. Of this form Tagore 
indicated some new possibilities in his dance-dramas 
where dances, unlike some of his previous plays, were 
not merely illustrative of the verbal contents of the 
lay or its songs, but became a complete imaginative 
symbol of all that Nataraja symbolises. Natir Puja is 
perhdps the most important play from that point of 
view because there the dance is a part of the dramatic 
incident itself and so becomes a crucial factor in the 


-s. development of the play. Dance there is not merely a 


’ peg on which the motivation hangs but is a symbolism 
of the transcendence of an aesthetic world. Dance, 
poetry, song and colour form a complete harmony 
which affects the complex aesthetic “life of Srimati 
so that she is herself freed from her own limited being 
and becomes a part of the universal existence. Luter 
in the dance dramas of Chitrangada, Chandalika and 

2. 


“4s more complicated and°technieal than tke firs: 


Shyama, it was through the dance movements thit 
realistic ‘action’ was sought to be portrared—e3 2 
matter of fact it went so far that, as Mr. D. >. Muse Ji 
has admitted, in certain scenes “dancing attained sef- 
government.” In these plays Tagore gare throuzh 
dance, as Yeats did in some of his plays, the expression 
to certain emotion in a way that seemed to strile at 
the roots of dramatic convention. But, “to have been 
more dramatic in the conventional sense vould hrve 
done less for drama,” 

Yet, in spite of all these Tagore’s. play: were Tlf 
as much successful on the public stage of Bengel as 
were the plays of some of the second-rate dram -ti ts. 
This has induced critics to say, that in spite of all 
theoretical peculiarities that we might have .n Tazo e’s 
plays, they are fundamentally deficient in c-riain 
qualities that are theatre’s peculiarly own. I- 5a 
difficult point to face yet a point that has ts be 
squarely met. The answer would however br- clear i it 
is recognised firstly that by one straight jomp Tagore 
carried the dramatic tradition of Bengal so much 
forward that the people could not equally advarce in 
time—a statement that is substantiated by she groving 
popularity of Tagore’s plays today. The cther ‘eczon 
ne. 
Tagore’s plays reveal a peculiar progress in the drve- 
lopmert of form in the sense that instead of gong to 
passion and characterization for the making 2f his plays, 
ke relied on a kind of a symbolism which thrived on 
suggestion. It was perhaps also because of the fact -hat 
against the real world of drama that his coctemporcries 
used in their plays, Tagore used in his, a owely 
mental world where the progression was from ortrard 
to inward, from a world of intellect to a word of 
mood or perhaps, an ideal world of the spirit The 
other difficulty with the plays of Tagor wes the 
dominating interest of a personal confi-ct thet -hey 
contained—a conflict whose true appeal is not of the 
nature of a mass appeal, as we have in theatre, but 
of the type of a contact that an individucl esteal shes 
with his personal deity. This personal feelng tke >oet 
can hardly share with the audience, parti-ularly then 
the “tragedy does not become the traged7 of u om- 
munity but remains the tragedy of the ictividual” 

“A poet,” as R. Peacock has admitted, “t-ying 
to create his own tragic values enters she arera of 
opinion; his audience loses its :ohesion and 
emotional unity ; we disagree with his opinion and 
are insensible to his tragedy.” 

The difficulty is much more intensified wher the 
conflict runs between the poet’s imagination un_ his 
auditor’s ‘intellect. Rabindranath’s coniributzor to 
world’s dramatic technique would, howev-r, be aways 
remembered * 


12. Ronald Peacock : The Poet in the Theatre, p. 130. 
- * This study is based on Tagore’s original lays in 
though the statements made are generally true of the Englisa versions 
ae well, The remarks. made on the dramatic texturr of tka Jengali 
plays would however not be true of the English counterparts whch are 
not literal translations but re-written vorsiona of tks origla] plays, 
whoro the original arrangement of scones has been freely cha ged- 
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THE BATTLE FOR FOOD 


By SARATHI NATH SET, ma, 


Since the termination of hostilities, the most complex issue 
of the hour has perhaps arisen in the shape of world food- 
snortage for the entire population on earth. The states- 
men, all the world over, face the challenge, nationally and 
internationally, bravely and intelligently, with an eye 
to the demands of the large scarcity areas over the vast 
regions of Eurasia. On April 2, 1946, the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper which stated the most 
alarming pésition of world food. Production of bread 
grains (wheat and rye) in Continental Europe exclud- 
ing U.S.§.R. during 1945 autumn amounted” to only 
81 million tons, compared with’ 46 million tons in 1944 
and a pre-war average of 59 million tons. The import 
requirements of Europe for the year 1945-46 (June- 
July) amounted to 15 million tons of bread grains 
compured with the pre-war imports of 3.7 million tons. 
In India, China, France, North Africa and South 
Africa and certain other countries import needs for 
1945-46 amounted: to 10 million tons compared with @ 
pre-war import of 2.4 million tons. In the two 
principal rice-exporting countries, Burma and Siam pro- 
duction in 1946 is estimated St only 4.9 million tons 
against a pre-war average of 3.4 million tons, The 
current consumption levels in calories per head per day 
in different countries may be considered in understand- 
ing the trends of the world food situation. Below is 
given the table: 


Calories Consumption for the Whole Population 


Countrics Average for the Percent of 

; year 1945 pre-war 
United States 3,150 102 

" Canada 3,000 100 

Australia: 2,900 97 
Denmark and Sweden 2,850/2,900 90/95 
United Kingdom 2,850 95 
France, Belgium, Holland, 

Norway - 2,300/2,500 75/85 
UNRAA countries (Greece, 

Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 

and Italy) 1,800/2,200 70/75 
Germany, Austria including 

four zones of Germany 1,600/1,800 50/60 


India, China and other semi- 

developed areas 1,500/2,000 

~—Kessing’s Contemporary Archives, p. 7840. 

It may be relevant to point out that North 
America leads in the increase in caloric production 
with an expansion of 30 per cent over the pre-war 
. standard and South America is second with an increase 
of 17 per cent. (The Food for the World by Chicago 
University Press, 1945, p. 153). Morenvet, the fact must 
be faced that 


“The people of India are only somewhat more 
Poorly fed in years of famine than in years of 
relative abundance. China suffers acutely from 
various specific deficiencies and from the cataclysms 
of periodic famine. Japan’s pre-war consumption. 
had not approached most Western European coun- 
tries in terms of nutritional adequacy.” (p. 165) 


To fight the famine crisis relatively for a short and 
_ Jong “period over the Jarge scarcity areas of the world, 


a machinery was born during the war in the shape of 
the Combined Food Board set up by the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and Canada. Soon it became clear that 
the machinery was inadequate to meet the enormous 
problems at hand. A fresh approach came from the 
United Nations’ Conference on Food and Agriculture 
at Hot Springs, Virginia in the dark days of 1948, that 
laid down : 


“There must be expansion of the whole world 
economy to provide the purchasing power sufficient 
to maintain an adequate diet for all.” (U. 8. State 
Department Bulletin, June 19, 1943). ~ 
During the first conference of the United Nations’ 

Food and Agriculture Organisation held at Quebec from 
October 16 to November 1, 1945, President Mr. Lester 
B. Pearson (Canadian Minister in Washington), while 
presenting a draft letter to the Governments of the 
nations represented on or associated with FAO, gave 
a warning that if through “apathy or ignorance” 
Governments failed to give the organisation full sup- 
port, “it would not succeed in its goal of ending 
avertible hunger and malnutrition throughout the 
world.” (K.C.A., p. 7874). The matter did not rest there, 
An emergency conference of the FAO called by the 
Director-General (Sir John Boyd Orr) on account, of 
the prevailing critical world food position was held in 
Washington from May 20 to 27, 1946, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Cliton Anderson, U. 8S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Conference instructed Sir John Boyd Orr 
to proceed with plans for a ‘permanent world food 


authority with executive powers to control world food ' 


scarcities and to distribute surplus to bg submitted for 
approval by the full FAO conference, (K., C.A,, p.7988), 
During the second full session of, the FAO held at 
Copenhagen from September 2 to 13, 1946, the 
Director-General observed that 


“There had never been enough food in the 


world, that: before the war there were thousand- 


million people consuming less than 2,250 calories per 
head (by contrast the present standard in Great 
Britain, even with the prevailing food shortage, was 
2,750 calories per head).” 

The Director-General simultaneously 
report for the betterment of nutritional 
throughout the world. 

Based on data from 70 countries covering 90 
per cent of the world’s population the report recom- 
mended, on the assumption that the world’s population 
would have increased 25 per cent in 1980, the following 
percentage increases by that year in 8 basic food com- 
modities : 


issued & 
standards 


Cereals me 8 21 per cent 
Roots and tubers .. nee 27 ly 
‘Sugar ee ec 122 ~C«a, 
Fats < ne aa 34 Cis 
Pulses ce 80 i 
Fruits and Vegetables fs 163 3 
-“Meat ee 46 i 
“Mik 100-—C—=, 


The report said thet 


ay 


ak 


or 


‘€ 


tr 
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“About one-half of the world’s population was 
subsisting before the war at a level of food consump- 
tion which was not high enough to maintain normal 
health to allow for normal growth of children or to 
furnish enough to energy for normal work.”— 
(Kessing’s Contemporary Archives, p. 8195). 


As regards food cereals (wheat, rye and rice) world 
production during 12 months ended June 1946 was 
340 million tons, compared to an average annual pre- 
war output of 410 million tons while world consumption 
during the period was 355 million tons, The production 
for the 12 months period July 1946 to June 1947 was 
estimated at 320 million tons, which though an increase, 
was still 12.4 per cent below world demand. 

Rice allocations for the first half of 1947 were 
announced by the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil in Washington on January 2, 1947, as follows : 


India Se be 410,000 tons 
China ne Se 245,000 ,, 
Malaya ae 225,000, 
Ceylon ee a 200,000 =, 
British responsibilities in the Pavific 

Islands, Middle East and West 

Indies is 58,700, 
Korea we ~ ae 50,000, 
South Africa oe ey 7,000 =, 


The I.E.F.C. emphasised that world rice supplies 
were far below even minimum subsistence requirements 
of nations where rice was the major element of diet, 
the total amount available for allocation (1,682,600) 


“being 50 per cent less than the stated requirements of 


the countries and areas for which allocations were 
recommended. (K, C.A, p. 8377). 

Later on, a conference organised under the 
initiative of Mr. Fitzgerald, Secretary-General of the 
International Cereals Con- 
ference met in Paris from July 9 to 13, 1947, thirty-four 
nations being represented by their ministers of Food 
and Agriculture or by experts. Dr. Fitzgerald emphasised 
that for 1947-48 there would be an estimated deficit of 
18 million tons between import .requirements (50 
million tons of all sorts of cereals) in deficit countries 
all over the world and prospective exports (32 million 
tons) from surplus countries. He conceived that pro- 
grammes of utilisation must be set in motion imme- 
diately and carried through relentlessly, if the nations 
wanted to keep to a minimum the crippling results of 
the world food shortage. (K. C.A., p. 8377). 

So the story goes on. During the third annual 
conference of the FAO attended by delegates from 39 
rations and by observers from more than 30 organisa~- 
tions and non-member Governments was held at 
Geneva from August 25 to September 12, 1947, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. F. T. Wahlen (Switzerland). 
In his report on the world food situation presented on 
August 27, Sir John Boyd Orr, the Director-General of 
FAO, gave a warning that during the coming winter 
and spring millions in Europe would be “worse fed 
than during the war,” that there was little hope of 
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the lot of the majority of the population,” and tht 
failing far-reaching measures to increase food suTpl es 
there was small chance of avoiding ‘widesorcad 
starvation and a third world war.” 

During the fourth conference held on November 15 
to November 29, 1948, Washington, the nev Dirzelor- 
General of FAO, Mr. Norris E. Dodd declared that 
though improved crops in 1948 had ‘dulled the ecze’ 
of the food crisis, the position was still critice. : nd 
there still remained an extreme dependence on Nerth 
American production—an unbalanced sitdation u20n 
which the world could not risk easily. Fo- the w rid 
as a whole, he said, there was only nine-tenshs as nzich 
food per head as before the war, and only three-fou the 
as much was now moving in internationa’ trad-. Mr. 
Dodd emphasised that despite much progess towurds 
rehabilitation, the pre-war level of fooc procucion 
would be inadequate, since each day there were 5f,000 
extra mouths to feed in the world, while there cre yet 
ro signs of 55,000 more bowls of rice or 55,00: more 
loaves of bread being made ready for corsumpt.or. It 
must be remembered that during the last decade a one, 
the world’s population has grown by 200 mi lions :n .pite 
of the destruction and carnage of the greatest wer in 
history. (K..C.A,, p. 9815). 

During the first quarter of the year 1949, several 
regional conferences on the problems faciag Asia and 
the Far East were held so as to focus the atte.tion 
of the member-nations of F.A.O. on ths stuserdous 
tasks ahead. Recently, the Internationa. Rie: Jom- 
mission held at Bangkok, the F.A.O. Ragionel 2ffice 
for Asia, was attended by fifteen counvies, 2a-nely, 
Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, Trance, “dia, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philipines, 
Siam, the United Kingdom and the United S.atzs of 
America. This Commission was vitally intercst d in 
encouraging co-operative action in matters rel.tiag to 
the production, conservation, distribution and con- 
sumption of rice (excepting matters relating to .nter- 
national trade). The pressing need fo~ co-opeative 
work along lines proposed for the Rice Tommisson 3s 
emphasised in a recent F.A.O. bulletix on th rice 
situation, which reports that after four Dost-war years 
this staple food of virtually half the vorld’s popula- 
tion continues to be in critically shor: sup l, with 
a danger of starvation ever present among the n-_Ilions 
who depend almost exclusively on rice for thcir Jife. 

F.A.Q. Director-General Norris FE. Dodd while 
opening the first meeting of the newly crganisad. Indo- 
Pacific Fisherias Council at Singapore on March 24, 
1949 last, reminded the Council delegates th.t the 
war against starvation and want is a zotal wa-, and 
it must be fought simultaneously on many fronts—such 
as production, distribution, conservation nutr:tica, ete, 
--all inter-related and inter-dependent. The rih re- 
sources of the seas, as yet virtually untapoel, Mr. 
Dodd said, promise the quickest result: in tne battle 
against starvation and the disease anc misery which 
follow in its train. In the Indo-Pacifi: aree taere is 
a general shortage of animal protein jn the let of 
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the people. To make up for this deficiency greater of cereals remains about the same. As elsewhere in 


use for fish products is hoped for. 

It is in view of the world shortages in general and 
particularly those over Asia and the Far East, that 
the vigorous drive for rehabilitation calls for a global 
Strategy. F.A.0.’s report on the state of Food and 
Agriculture, 1948 shows that the present production 
efforts of F.A.O. member countries are not enough to 
cope with the world’s long-term needs, particularly in 
the low-income areas of the world. The Far East, for 
example, which contains half the world’s population 
living on one-fifth of the world’s land surface, has been 
Crawing particular attention of the F.A.0.’s experts 
since the World War II. It is a fact that the areas 
having little cultivated land but with a large popula- 
tion, have to depend overwhelmingly upon its own food 
production as far as possible. Imports, even of the 
magnitude of recent years, provide only a fraction of 
the total food supplies of countries like China and 
India. The slight increase in wheat production in these 
areas compared with pre-war has been offset by the 
fall in rice production, specially in Burma, China, 
Indo-China and Indonesia. It is an encouraging sign, 
however, that recovery in rice cultivation has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily in Burma and Siam, but less-so 
in Indo-China (perhaps on account of political unrest). 
In Burma, the 1947-48 crop reached 5.4 million metric 
tons af paddy, a notable advance on the previous year 
end comparing well with pre-war average of 7.0 million 
tons. However, because of the increase in consumption 
of rice inside Burma, exports are only 50 per cent of 
the pre-war level. In Siam, although the production 
has fully recovered, more is being consumed locally and 
exports have been held back partly on account of the 
low prices prevailing at the time. Prices have now 
been adjusted upwards and exports from Siam ap- 
proaching a million tons may be forthcoming in 1948- 
49. In Indo-China, general disorganization and econo- 
mic insecurity have discouraged production of crops 
on commercial scale so that the output of rice, maize, 
sugar, coffee ard Pepper.continues at a very low level. 
In Indonesia the output of crops for local consump- 
tion has recovered to 70-80 per cent of pre-war, 
although there is difficulty in assuring equitable distri- 
bution between the various islands, particularly in 
tespect af rice. In the Philippines, the recovery of the 
general pre-war production plus reasonably adequate 
rice imports kept supplies at a steady level throughout 
1947-48 and prevented the sharp price increase asso- 
ciated with the period of scarcity which ,usually occurs 
just before harvests. It is clear from the above that 
in the five exporting countries the central agricultural 
problem has been the rehabilitation of food production 
for export. As regards the food-importing countries, 
Ceylon and Malaya are striving to’ diversify theit 
economies and to become less dependent on imparts 
of food. Before the war Ceylon imported over 70 
per cent of its rice requirements. During the war and 
since, it had been obliged to substitute wheat for rice 
imports to a large extent, but the combined quantity 


the Far East, production of root crops, vegetables and 
fruits in Ceylon and Malaya is reported to be 
higher than in the pre-war period. Malaya has always 
relied on imports of about 60 per cent of its rice 
supply and like Ceylon, has had to import wheat in 
place of rice during and since the war. 


In the four main exporting countries, namely, the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, the 
problem is to keep production from getting ahead of 
requirements. Although technically the most advanced 
in. the world, they can still expand production under 
favourable circumstances. But over the less developed 
regions like Africa and Latin America, the problem is 
how to organize and to expand food and other agricul- 
tural production. There is also a shortage of technicians 
and a need for large-scale investment. The central 
problem in Europe on the other hand lies in restora- 
tion of international trade so that Europe can produce 
and exchange industrial and other products for food- 
stuffs and raw materials overseas. If Europe’s foreign 
trade cannot be extended, she must concentrate on 
programmes of agricultural self-sufficiency, with possibly 
reduced food standards. It is a pleasure to note that 
in 1948-49 there will be the largest world export from 


surplus countries of foodgrains since 1930-31, amount-. 


ing to 38 million metric tons as compared with 35 
million last year and 29 million the year before. 


It is clear from the above Survey that the world 


opinion has been more or less stirred to the vital tasks . 


ahead. The countries or nations, geographically fortu- 
nate to meet their own requirements, have been play- 
ing their part to solve- the continuing deterioration 
over the large scarcity areas of the globe.’ It is in view 
of the world economy as a whole that an international 
food policy must be stated with the goodwill and 
promotion of world co-operation at a high level. 


Inevitably, India (the Indian Union and Pakistan) _ 


has more or less been able to grapple with the situation 
by the undergoing terrible ordeals or regimentation, 
controls and austerity plans since the year 1943. It 
is a fact that the partition has been tremendously 
affecting the food economy of the two dominions since 
August 15, 1947, The pre-partition India annually 
produced the following among others for her require- 
ments : ; 


Cereals as -» 60.0 million tons. 
Pulses 7.5 4% 3 
Fats & oils 1.9 5 2; 

_ Fruits ‘i -- 6.0 is $ 
Vegetables oe -- 9.0 sel Day 
Milk 23.0 - » 


Meat, Eggs & Fish 


In contrast with the poor production of India, the 
position of the privileged nations like the US.A., 
Canada and South Africa as compared with the bane 
period of 1935-39, ig interesting: 


sd 


eh 
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THE BATTLE FOR FOOD 


‘he percentage increases being 


Cereals 106 

Fruits and Vegetables 109 

Edible Oil and Crop 123 

_ Sugar Crops -. 105 
Total Crops 107 


Generally speaking, the Indian agriculture is 
limited with poor yield per acre. Below is given a 
table :. 


Rice : India 600 lbs. 
China 1400 ,, 

USA. 1,450 ,, 

Egypt 2,000, 

Japan 2,300 ,, 

Italy 3,000, 

" Wheat: India fs. 5 -.- 800 , 

(Stationary for many decades) 
Germany 2,200 Ibs. 
Italy 1,350° ,, 


It explains that India continues to be tied up with 
a type of agriculture economy that needs an immediate 
change. The advanced countries of the West bear 
testimony to the fact that concerted attack with all the 
offensive weapons of agricultural science, soil conser- 
vation, afforestation, irrigation, better seed, better 
implements, the use of organic and inorganic fertilisérs, 
better quality livestock, reformed credit facilities and 
establishment of extension service is the crying need of 
the hour for the agriculture-world. For many decades 
past India has been a case of arrested development. 
Her potentialities are great and her problems are great 
too. The agricultural problem over the two dominions 
is, in brief, to inténsify production at the maximum 
possible rate because, even if considerable numbers of 
people can be given occupation in the developed 
industries there will still remain so many on the land 
that only the most intensive farming can give them 
adequate incomes. (Food for the World, p. 184.) 
It is relevant to point out that 
“According to a recent estimate 81 per cent of 
the world’s population have an average real income 
of less than the equivalent of $10 per week per 
breadwinner, and about 53 per cent less than $4 per 
week per breadwinner. Only in Argentine, Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, Switzerland 
and the United States which contain between them 
about 10 per cent of the world’s population is the 
income §20 per week per breadwinner or more.”— 
International Labour Review, January, 1944, “Social 
Aspects of a Public Investment Policy” bw OD. 
Christie Tait. 


Be that as it may, the Indian Union has been alive 


“~ to the stupendous tasks facing the reconstruction of 


agriculture as a whole. The present Cabinet has been: 
able to overcome the famine-crisis the Indian Union 
passes through. Viewed objectively, the food policy of 
the Government that continues to pursue one of rigid 
control over supplies and distribution was bound up 
with the world food situation during the six years of 
war. The present position is that India spent on 
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imported food-grains to the tuiié of Rs. 8€ crorcs in 
1945-46 in foreign exchange against a total earz.ag of 


Rs. 270 crores, and Rs. 100 crores in 1946-47 agaixst sur 
total foreign earnings of Rs. 300 crores. Agairst he 


background of the colossal expenditures, the ‘act ram:ins 
that the Indian Union has been living or a cet of 
10 ozs or 4 ozs (in some places) per head der day. Jt 
is in view of the national food crisis confrontiag _he 
three hundred million souls that the Dominion’s F:0d 
Minister appointed a Food Grains Commit-ce to 
examine the food policy of the country in the I'ch of 
the demands of a free nation. The Food-grains Pc icy 
Committee emphasises the increased annua. prod.e ion 
of ‘10 million tons to be achieved through large-ax Iti- 
purpose projects which will provide assured irrguLon, 
intensive efforts to raise the production from the ¢ Iti- 
vable area by increased use of water, manure 12nd 
improved seeds, and the development of cut-umble 
waste land. The expected increase in procucticz fom 
multi-purpose projects is 4 million tons fram the ecxist- 
ing food production plans of Provinces anc S ates 
within the next five years, 3 million tons and the 
balance is to be bridged by the reclamaticn and culti- 
vation of culturable waste lands of all types. 

Very recently, an ambitious project to make Iadia 
self-sufficient in food supplies within three ycirs was 
announced in Parliament by the Minister for Fuod and 
Agriculture. The plan was that barring wunsfo seen 
calamities and the need for central reserves, ro ~0d- 
grain should be imported after 1951. By recaiming 
rearly 800,000 acres of a cultivable waste land, sicking 
tube wells and diverting some of the land now under 
surplus crops, it was intended to extend cui'ivation 
and produce larger quantity of food-graias. Furher- 
more, cultivation was to be intensified in areas al-eady 
served by perennial irrigation through improved ceeds, 
organic manure and artificial fertilizers. It is ib be 
hoped that the scheme while being treated on wa-time 
emergency basis, may wipe off India’s fcod cdefict by 
10 per cent by the end of 1951—A Newszgcncy’s 
despatch from New Delhi on March 19, 1949. 

It may be stated here that India imporsed 28.4 
million tons of food-grains costing about Rs. 13) rores 
and entered into eight agreements with foreisa soun- 
tries in 1948 (Food Minister’s Report). Of these -gree- 
ments, three were with Pakistan, two with ius ralia, 
and one each with Argentina, U.S.S.R. anu Zugo- 
slavia. In view of the limitations of forsign excange 
resources and working on the assumption thct the 
Provinces and the States would procure more ‘his year, 
it is proposed to import 4 million tons. It world be 
possible to réduce this figure, if the procuremcnt shows 
better results. 

We must admit that the development of -world 
agriculture lies in several lines of international - olicy. 
The students of world affairs have been awar2 if the 
important meeting of the world Food Counc:. held in 
Washington from November 4 to 11, 1947, las. Sir 
John Boyd Orr while addressing the Counci: gcve a 
warning of a possible “complete breakdown o: the 





structure of human séciety” and called for a “bold and 

fer-reaching policy” in dealing with current food shortages 
and future “unmarketable surpluses” adding that “if the 
nations’ efforts were turned to agricultural production 
as they had been to war purposes a world of hunger 
could be turned into a world of plenty within 5 years 
. . .” Taking into account the present war situation he 
said that “there was no hope that the present shortage 
will end with the 1948 harvest,” and stocks were so low 
even with the bumper cereal harvest of 1948 that many 
couniries might be forced to continue bread rationing 
through 1949.—(K. C.A,, p. 8971.) 

The outstanding fact must be faced that “freedom 
of access to food from the world’s great surplus areas 
end freedom from need of -food are nothing but empty 
phreses unless they are made workable by opening the 
gates of the wealthier nations to a prosperous foreign 
trade. . . . The main obstacle to the introduction of 
such an international exchange of food within the 
world economy lies in the economic nationalism and 
protestionism which are so deeply ingrained in the 
history of America as well as that of other nations.”— 
(Food for the World, p. 330). 

Sir John Boyd Orr (now Lord Boyd Orr) ig pro- 
bably right: 

“If immediate and long range plans to free the 


world from hunger are carried through by: the U. N. 
Organisation of which both the supplying and 
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receiving countries aré members the ptovision ot 

food can be put on a business footing.”—-(K. CA, 

p. 8971). 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
the formation of certain blocks of nations for purposes 


of strengthening their bargaining position with other . 


blocs of nations perhaps with interests apparently not 
common to one another faces the less developed coun- 
tries like the Indian Union, Pakistan, China, etc., in 
the International plane. So far any approach to the 
international food policy has not been practicable in 
the larger context of the present world situation. Sooner 
or later (perhaps it would be sooner than later) an inter- 
national food policy may emerge from the sum-total of 
national policies, hitherto pursued by the wealthier and 
less privileged nations alike. The trends of national 
policies have more or less been aimed at the attain- 
ment of self-sufficiency of the great powers who cons- 
tantly live in an atmosphere of fear or-the anticipation 
of risk of another war and reliance in that emergency 
upon domestic food resources. It may be pointed out 
that constructive international food policy must begin 
at home, nowhere more than among the great powers. 
It remains to be seen whether the great powers would 


adjust themselves to the most stupendous of tasks of human 
welfare which is to be achieved with an international * 


food policy intelligently and intellectually at a high 
level. 
:0: 
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EINDU CULTURE IN GREATER INDIA: By 
Swami Sadanand. Published by All-India Arya (Hindu) 
goes ‘Sewa Sangha, Delhi. 1949. First edition. Price 

Ss. 2. 


The rise and expansion of Indian culture through- 

out the vast regions of South-East Asia in the first 
. millemium of the Christian era is one of the greatest 
historital movements of the ancient world and fills 
one cf the most glorious chapters in the annals of our 
ancient land. Unfortunately, few even among our 
educated countrymen are acquainted with the outlines 
oi tkis grand movement, and fewer still have cared to 
-underiake pilgrimages to the lands affected by the 
same. Swami Sadanand has qualified himself for the 
task of bringing this little known topic to the 
_ knowledge of his countrymen by making a number of 
journeys to Indo-China and Indonesia in course of 
. which he inspected, with intelligent, if not scholarly 
interest, some of the ancient - sites and important 
museums scattered throughout this region. the 
presenti work. the author, while making good use of the 


nor can any enquiries relating thereto 


Kpitor, The Modern Review. 


material available in English and occasionally enliven~- 
ing his narrative with .ecords of his reminiscences, has 
succeeded in presenting a popular account of the state 
of Indian culture (past as well as present) in the 
countries of South-East Asia with the important and 
lamentable exception of Burma. The interest of the 
author’s writing is enhanced by his quotation of some 
extant Sanskrit ritual texts and ancient Sanskrit inserip- 
tions. A number of very interesting illustrations dealing 
not only with the art and architecture of “Greater 
India,” but also: with its social and religious life .is 


another welcome feature of this work. Considering the - 


good quality of the print, paper and get-up, the price 
is remarkably low. 

We propose to make a few remarks. 
strangely enough, uses as his source-book for “the 
ancient history of Kamboja and its people in pre- 
historic times’ the tales of the Mahabharata, the 


Harivamsa and the Ramayana as well as the references . 


in the Brahmanda Purana and other works (pp. 70-85). 
From these data he draws the conclusion, unworthy of 
a serious student, that “the Aryans in the Dwapara 
Yuga at the time of the Mahabharata, carried: into 


The author 
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distant Cambodia their fag of conquest, and along with 
it, Hindu civilisation and culture” (p. 82). Of a piece 
Witn tue above is the author’s inierence that (apparently 
in the same Dwapara Yuga) “the Kambojas (szc.) from 
Cambodia” along with the Yavanas from the Greek 
colonies on the North-West of Aryavarta, the Sakas 
from the banks of. the Oxus and o.her peoples “came to 
take part in the dreadiul conflict of Kurukshetra” 
{p. 80). Per contra, it is odd to find the au.hor 
referring to “the Chinese legends” of the embassy sent 
by kudravarman, the then king of Kamboja’ (read 
Kambuja) to the Imperial Court in 539 A.D. The 
treacherous deduction from similarity of sounds which 
is shown by the author’s systematic identification of 
Kambuja (ancient name for Cambodia) with the 
Kambojas of Sanskrit literature is illustrated with 
equal crudeness by his derivation of the island- 
name Bali from “the derson-king of Indian mythology” 
who “had his seat here” (p. 11). Some of the auchor’s 
atatements are loose and misleading as when he 
characterises the art of Angkor Wat Temple as 
resembling that of Ajanta (p. 93), or describes “kings 
Jaya Varma, (read Jayavarman Il), Svorya Varma 
(read Suryavarman II) and such others” of Angkor 
fame as professing the Vaidic faith or that which is 
now known as the Hindu religion” (zbid). Instances of 
positive inaccuracies are the repeated description of 
Borobudur as a temple (p. 30 etc.), and the ident.fication 
of Angkor Wat with Nagor Thom (p. 92) as well as 
the reference to the paintings on its walls (p. 96). 
Misprints are numerous and the transliteration of 
sroper names which are invariably printed without 
lacritical marks is irregular. ‘“Mulasaraswatiwada- 
nikaya” of p. 53 is a grievous slip. In his account of 
Borneo, the author fails even to put together the scanty 
traces of Indian culture, but contents himself in the 
main with giving a long (and wholly unnecessary) des- 
cription of the aboriginal inhabitants. The complete 
absence of maps is very much, to be regretted. 
U. N. Guoswat 


TO THE PROTAGONISTS OF PAKISTAN : By 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi Series Vol. V. Edited and 
published by Anand T'. Hinyorani. Sole distributors, 
Rupa and Co., Calcutta. Pp. xvi+968. Price Rs. 6-8. 

Sri Hingorani has been doing singularly useful 
work by editing Gandhiji’s writings in classified form in 
various subjects. In the present volume, which forms 
the fifth of his series, he has brought together all of 
Gandhiji's ideas with regard to Pakistan, before it came 
into being. The writings cover a period from November, 
1939, to January, 1947, The Appendix contains valvable 
relevant material in the shape of the Muslim League’s 
Lahore Resolution, the Cripps’. Proposal, the A-I.C.C. 
resolution on self-determination, the Quit-India res2- 
lution, a report of several correspondences between 
Desai and Liaquat Ali and so on. 

The book will.prove indispensable not only to 
students of Gandhian literature. but also to those 
interested in the history of current times. 


SELF-RESTRAINT Vs. SELF-INDULGENCE : 
By M. K. Gandhi. .Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. 1947. Pp. viti + 282. Price Rs. 2. 


Gandhiji held strong views about sex and sexual 
morality. And, we believe, for one regson or another, 
this collection of his writings on the subiect has com- 
manded the largest circulation and sale. The publishers 
have now issued the former two parts in the shane of 
one single volume, which has been*priced moderately. 

GANDHI AND THE YOUTH: By S. Rama- 
nathan. Sole distributors, Thacker and Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. 1947. Pp. vitit+112. Price Re. 1-8. 
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‘The author, who was o minister under the Congress 
Government when it first accepted office, is ol viously 
a very learned man. He was once responsille for 
organizing khadz work in Madras. Later or, he t.a.elled 
widely, and saw the.shape of things in the modern 
world in several countries outside Inda, inclding 
Russia. He is clearly of orinion that, in spite of huis 
correct insistence upon noa-violence, Gandh ji has 
practically acted as the brake upon Ind a’s irdustrial 
and social progress through his insistence up nthe 
charkha and tne Gita, two things which stand for 
technological backwardness and racial ciserirination, 
which, according to him, is the 100t of the caste s)s.em, 
and the central teaching of the Gita. TLe autnor hag 
many bitter things to say abcut the persoas anc cliques 
which surrounded Gandhiji during his Ltetims. ‘ihe 
recital of certain experiences makes him an,ry ; and 
he ends his book by appealing to the youth..l forces 
of India to shed the hypocr.sy and the backward 
economic and social doctrines popularized by Candain, 
so that India can freely march abresst wth the 
progressive forces of the world. 

Nirmat Cumas Boss 


NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA: By  Jilendra 
Nath Ghosh, Advocate. Published 6, Orient Book 
Company, Calcutta. Pages 178. Price Rs 6. 


The book is not a biography of the great Bengali 
leader in the sense as it is ordinarily urderstcad, The 
author limits his study in Part I in elicidia.ing the 
political philosophy of Netaji and by pointed 
arguments throws in bold relief hs idzological 
conflict with Gandhiji and through him, with 
the then All-India Congress Committze. advocate 
Ghosh delineates-one after another a ser.es of chrono- 
logical political developments and in ca.h case 
emphasises how the political views of Stbhas Uhandra 
based on his keen foresight and scund political 
wisdom always vindicated themselves wnen tne time 
for action. came. The author also gives ore the impres- 
sion that the great leader was never fully recognised 
and appreciated in his own country, nay he was cried 
down and -condemned and branded as a supp.rter of 
violence in some quarters. 

Matters have perhaps been too simplified cnd one- 
sided in places. India was supposed to heve m:ssed the 
bus by letting slip the extremely favourab.e inter- 
national situation that arose out of the seconc World 
War and our erstwhile rulers being alre.dy knee-deep 
in it, could ill afford to face an India in turmoil, 
Gandhiji was violently criticised for not launcninz the 
Non-co-operation Movement at that ooportune 
moment. Surely Gandhiji had his rea:ons. Did he 
withhold the Movement only to obligs our enemy 
(our rulers) in peril on the score of riceties of hs 
belief in unadulterated non-violence or ‘vhen he 
smelt violence in the air, he rightly app ehended 
that in case of a movement the country would 
go off in violence (which it in places actcally did in the 
1942-upheaval in spite of Gandhiji) and would get out 
of control of the sober element in it? The ou'come 
was very likely to be one far removed com Gandhiji’s 
cherished ideal. There are weighty arguments on each 
side and opinions may quite naturally vary. 

Non-violence was not a creed with Netaji 15 it was 
with Gandhiji. Netaji recognised and accepted non- 
violence as the only handy and effective weapon avail- 
able for a fight from within India, His role in the 
J.N.A. clearly shows that he had no dangs to fight 
evil back with evil if that was the quickest cnd most 
effective means of putting an end to it. ates 

In ultimate analysis, their ideological conflict is the 
conflict between the real and the ideal. It is extremely 
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difficult for the ideal to escape adverse criticism of 
rational scrutiny when practical application of its 
principls is called for, specially in the highly compli- 
cated political sphere where nothing succeeds like 
immedists success. 

Part if of the book deals with the history of the 
Azad Eird Government and reads like ao thrilling 
story. I: Part IT], consisting of a few pages only, the 
status af-the I.N.A. is examined in the eye of the 
internatioral law. The get-up of the book is respectable, 
A few ornting mistakes found here and there should 
have beer avoided. 

Narayan C. CHANDA 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS : By Bijoy Krishna Bhatta- 
charya. The Book Emporium Ltd, 22/1 Cornwellis 
Street, Ccleutta. Pp. 961. 


In Exrglish there are a good number of books on 
the history of the Indian National Congress, and the 
book under notice is an addition to this. The author 
tells us in the Preface: “No proper appreciation of an 
institution is possible if we lift it out of its contem- 
porary crvironmient and judge it in the light of sub- 
aequent developments.” But strangely enough, he has 
given onl; 28 pages out of 261 to the description of the 
period previous to the start of the Congress, from the 
Dark Axze3 to the year previous to 1885, Any account 
of the Indian National Congress will be incomplete 
without the proper assessment of the various intellec- 
tual, sozicl, economic and political forces that were 
responsible for the ushering in of the Congress in 1885. 
Those written up till now, have either omitted or very 
scantily referred to this all-important aspect of our 
political progress. The present volume, too, suffers no 
jess in ih’s respect. The author has, however, presented 
us with ¢ rapid sketch of the currents and under- 
currents of thought moulding the Congress in its 
variegate? and colourful life. The account runs up to 
1947. Tke style of the book is elegant. So far as the 
affairs oz -he Congress are concerned, this volime will 
be helpful to the publicist and the general reader. 

JocesH C. Bacau 


THE A BC OF CENTRAL BANKING WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA AND HYDER- 
ABAD: By Nawab Mir Nawaz Jung and S. Kesava 
Iyengar. Published by the Bangalore Printing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 1945. Pp. xvii + 666. Price Rs. 20. 

The book is not an elementary text-book on 
Central Benking, as its name would apparently imply. 
The autho-s mainly intend to show here the necessity 
and utiliiy of a Central Bank at Hyderabad ; its possi- 
bilities ana prospects. The book suggests the lines along 
which tte Hyderabad State Bank, established in 1942, 
should seex to develop and ultimately become a “real 
Reserve Benk of Hyderabad” z.e., a real Central Bank 
like the Reserve Bank of India. It points out, no 
doubt, tae advantages of central banking in gencral 
and discusses its principles and purposes. But this is 
done chicfty to set up the standard that a central bank 
should attsin and bring out the deficiency by which 
the State Hank of Hyderabad falls short of the ideal. 

The bcok wili not be helpful to our students as a 
text-book on central banking. But the book will be 
found in=resting to all students of social economics in 
another wry. It throws light on several economic and 
monetary problems of Hyderabad, and helps us better 
to-understand the monetary organisation of the State. 

The book appears over-burdened with extracts ; 
more than two-fifths of the book is filled up with 


them, 
: P. C. Guosx 
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BENGALI 
SUTOR JANMA KATHA: By Swami Viswatma- 


nanda. To be had of 8}. Sailesh Kumar Bose, 
Vivekananda Silpi Sangha, Po. Ambra (Manbhum). 
Price Re. 1. : 


ota 
This small book is mainly intended for young 
boys and girls who will receive from it practical hints 
and suggestions on the art of preparing woolen thread. 
The writer’s style is easy and simple. Every passage 
of the book indicates that the author is an adept in 
the art of story-telling and he knows how to make 
his subject interesting even to little boys. For this 
reason, his present work, though full of technical 
intricacies, reads like a story-book. 
: : Nauun1 K. Brapra 

HINDI 


PRACHIN BHARATIYA SHASAN-PADDHATI : © 
By A. 8. Altekar. Bharati Bhandar, Allahabad, Pp. 276. 
Price Rs. 6. 

A valuable treatise on the science and style of 
government in ancient India from the pen of a 
person, whose nam is a by-word for extensiveness and 
incisiveness of enquiry. Reading it alongside with the 
outlines of our New India Constitution, now on the 
anvil, one is constrained to exclaim miet-wise, 
“Look at this and look at that,” and one cannot help 
wishing that we would have been wise in grafting 
some of the fundamental principles adopted. and im- 
plemented by our ancestors on the Magna Carta of 
our newly-won freedom. 


PUSTAKALAYA : Edited by Rai Mathuraprasad 
Ramdayal Pandeya and Bholanath (Vimal), Pustak- 
Jagat, Kadankuan, Paina. Pp. 278. Price Rs. 5-8. 

A symposium of twenty-one articles by different 
contributors on the significance of the Library Move- 
ment, the place of the Library as an instrument of 
popular culture, its objectives and its activities and 
its management. It is the first book of its kind on the 
subject and as such, almost indispensable to librarians 
in cities and in villages, ree 


GUJARATI 


SHRI RAMAKRISHNA VARTALAP (Parts I 
and II): By Ratneshwar Bhavanishankar Bhatt. The 
Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, 
a ies 1947. Pp. 88 and 810. Price six annas ae 

3. 2. er 

Shri Ramakrishna Paramahansa is known all over 
the world as one of modern India’s saintly sons. His 
discourses have been published in Bengali in four 
volumes. These two parts contain all the talks, dis- 
courses and addresses of the saint contained in the 
fourth volume of Shri Shri Ramakrishna Kathamrita. 
The language is so simple, that they have already 
become popular. : 


BHARTRIHARI’S NITISHATAK (Text and 
Translation) : By Shantilal Thakkar, MA. The Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahmed- 
abad 1948. Pp. 80. Price three annas. 3 

It is a remarkable production, remarkable not only 
for the scholarship displayed by the translator but 
for the cheap price with an illustrated cover. 


BHAKTA ROHIDASJI: By Mangalji Udhavit 
Shastri. 1948. Pp. 60. Price three annas. 

It is a very short and informative biography of 
the saint, who though te handled animal-hide was one of 
those accepted by Him as His own, because though 
he loyally followed his profession, he did not neglect 
bhakéiz (devotion). K. M. J. 
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% INDIAN PERIODICALS &% 


The Way of Peace for Mankind 


Gandhiji’s great key of Non-Violence is 
not much in use in the offices of organised 
governments, including those of India. But 
some friends are uniting to give a turn to that 
key so as to unlock some possibilities, now lying 
hidden and fallow, for building a World at 


Peace. Horace Alexander writes in The Aryan 
Path: 


In his contribution to Chandrashanker’s book of 
Recollections of Gandhiji, Fenner Brockway records that 
Gundhiji told some war resisters who met him in London 
in 1931 that when Ind:a was free he would like to take 
part in a world-w:de movement for non-violence. Free- 
oo was delayed and he has not lived to fulfil that 

ope. - 


One of the practical steps that he himself was con- 
terzplating before his death was a meeting in which he 
could discuss world problems with men and women from 
outs:de India who were trying to w.tness to the way of 
non-violence in a violent world. 

“Unity is strength,” we are told; if the movement 
for nonviolence is to be strong, its adherents in the 
West need to be united with those of the East. 

Western visitors do not come to India expecting to find 
all India living in a marvellous, idyllic condition of 
peace and love and mutual respect and tolerance. They 
come to India because. when all is said and done, India 
d:d produce Mahatma Gandhi; and because they know that 
Gandhiji’s spirit is not dead, even though it may seem 
to be almost suffocated. 
> Moreover, what they are saying to India is really 
this: 

“You may have learnt some things we have not 
learnt; we, on our side, may have learnt through our 
harsh experiences certain things that you have not learnt. 
» Let us sit down together and with God's help we may 
be given insight that will strengthen us to be truer, 
purer, more effective witnesses among men to what we 
believe is in fact God’s truth.” 

Another Ine of doubt and _ hes:tation is this: 
Gandhiji, we are reminded, strove to convert men and 
women to non-violence; yet, in spite of the fact that 
for a géneration he has been the mightiest influence in 
India and one of the greatest men of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we see now that he has fa:led to convert more 
than a handful. Many use his name, but how few 
accept his principles! If, then, he who was so amazingly 
true to his own principles even in the details of his 
daily life. could not succeed. how can we who by com- 
parison {al so miserably to live up to what we advocate, 
exzect to succeed? To this surely the answer is that 
we cannot judge of success or failure. 


Did Buddha succeed? Did Christ succeed? 
Yes, they succeeded in implanting imperishable 
truths in the hearts of men. -* 

Most men have failed to live by those truths, but 


we all know from their example that men can live like 
that. We know that it is the good life. Gandhiji has 





shown us again in this generation that man can | ve by 
those exalted principles. We shall mst “succeed” where 
even Gandhiji has failed. But to retire out sf the bcvtle 


because the forces of untruth, of stupidity and el. -h- 
ness and inertia seem to be too strong would be th rost 
despicable behaviour. No man who claims © be . man 


will turn and run away s:mply because the ‘aattle of life 
is seen to have no easy end in victory or beca’ se he 
knows himself to be weak. 

India is one of those more fortunate ccuntric3s ‘nat 
has not seen for herself what modern war cin do. ! is 
ttue that millions starved in Bengal as a resul: of the 
last world war; but milligns have starved aga n ard acain 
through the history of mankind; famine is one >f ihe 
least of the horrors that modern war inLicts cn the 
human race. The fiendish effects of modern war 1n the 
whole of man’s life, not alone on his body. or h-s 7 os- 
cessions, but above all on his mnd and sovl, ind ev. on 
the whole structure of human society, defy al desc-ip‘ion 
in language. It is literally true today th:t either we 
control this monster. the Power-State. that man in his 
fumbling progress has created. or all humaa life, irvlu- 
ding the villages of India, will perish off tke glole. So 
there is no time to wait. It cannot be: ead ecom nic 
exploitation in ths generation: then end the interrational. 
anarchy; both must be tackled now. Some may be cciled 
to the one task, some to the other, some peraaps t» loth. 
And each must remember that the worker in th other 
sphere is a friend and colleague. For bcth alixe are 
striving to realise peace on earth. And both, if they vrork 
well. will in the course of their labour find pe:ce ex- 
pand:ng in their own hearts. 


The formation of a world goverrment, 
provided it was not a world tyranny, world be 
a decisive step towards the abolitior of vvar. 


But the nations of the world ~vill ot be 
ready for world government till their minds are 
clianged. Today, the inhabitants of foreign nat:o-s. still 
more the governments of foreign States, are regarded by 
the vast majority of mankind w:th suspicicn, dislike or 
fear; amd too often the newspapers foster tkis aiti ude of 
mind day by day. Most men, even those wio thi-k they 
are educated, have little idea how much tneir tnovghts 
on ‘world politics are moulded by the daLy doze irom 
their daily paper. The newspapers generall: bott r-fect 
and continue to foster the modern disease a= nati na.ism, 
from which 99 per cent. and more of the edu. ated 
citizens of the world chronically suffer. Tie mezchinery 
of the United Nations today, as of the League of Nations 
ten years ago, might well be adequate fcr ths pres«rvation 
of international peace if machinery were tse only uecd. 
But it is not. Loyalty is the fundamental requi ement; 
today loyalty to mankind still tarries. 

At the inauguration of Unesco, Mr. Attles aid: 
“Wars are made in the minds of men, anc thercfore in 
the minds of men peace must be preparel.” /nd the 
minds of men are made up not only by he in‘ncnces 
that come to them through daily intercourse and daily 
newspapers but also through those deeper, nore ~erelra- 
ting influences that touch their hearts. ther sous, what 
psycholog’sts call the subconscious, which also :ncludes 
the super-conscious, 
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It is a superficial judgment that sees humanity as a 
mass of innocent people wanting to be left in peace 
while a few war-mongers seize power and then force the 
peaples to fight their battles. 


“Wanting to be left in peace” is a sclfish 
desire. Selfishness cannot be the root of peace. 


The svealthy miser who has contrived to pile up 
his millions by grinding the poor till they starve, wants 
to be left in peace to enjoy his ill-gotten gains. But he 
has been sowing the seeds of war all his life and he 
cannot complain if he finally. reaps what he has sown. 

The true man of peace is the man who has rooted 
out of his heart all fear, even the fear of death, all self- 
love, all anger and hatred and bitterness and jealousy, 
all the subtle forms that love of power takes, all pride 
and complacency. Those who are afraid of the power 
of Moscow or of the Anglo-American bloc, all those who 
hate capitalists or communists or Muslims or Sikhs or 
Hindus or Christians, all who fear that truth may be des- 
troyed, all who live in fear lest they and their families 
become destitute, all these (and are we not all in one 
or other of these categories?) still have some of the seeds 
of war in their hearts. 


The true peacemakers, the true satyagrahis, are those 
who spend their lives, and who devise means by which 
others may spend their lives, in loving service to other 
men: not in self-righteousness, hardly even in pity for 
suffering, but in pure love for their fellow-men, if possible 
ever in pure love for their enemies, They must learn 
what it is io be loyal, first and foremost, to all mankind, 
seeing in all men, whatever the colour of their skin, 
whatever their crimes of exploitation or of narrow selfish- 


ness. members of one brotherhood, children of one spirit. 
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That Foreign Capital 
The New Review observes : 


The Indian Parliament adjourned with a minimum 
record of 5] sittings for 42 bills covering a multitude 
of points. The Congress Working Committee went 
into recess after having postponed the linguistic, 
adjustments of provinces to better times, and Pandit 
Nehru remained alone on the scene for his two leading d 
declarations on foreign capital investments and on the 
Commonwealth Conference. 

Why invite foreign capital? Because of the inter- 
dependence of independent nations, a fact which youth- 
ful patriots brush aside with impatience and which 
weighs heavily on all national leaders. Circumstances 
peculiar to India to-day aggravate what is a normal - 
phenomenon. International business normally must 
accommodate international investments. In India 
adverse balance of payments with dollar countries, 
dollar deficit due to continued imports of foodstuffs, 
diffidence and inertia of Indian investors along with the 
necessity of industrializing the country make ani appeal 
to foreign capitalists necessary and urgent. “4 

The point can be made in simple style. India is“ 
short of food; she cannct get much from places like 
Burma or Indo-China; she has to find it in America. 
American traders want to be paid. India gets a few - 
dollars for the little jute, etc., she sends out and she 
has to find the enormous balance some way or other. 
She has a stock of pounds in London, but owing to. 
previous agreements with Britain, she cannot convert 
this sterling into dollars. She applied for a dollar 
loan from the International Monetary Fund, a pool to 
which most nations contributed. Last year she got 
one thousand Jakhs of dollars but of that huge sum 
there remains not more than seventy-five Jakhs which 
she husbands with care for future food purchases, and 
she is negoahne re further credit with the Fund 

elhi. 

On the other hand, Indian industrialists and mera 
chants produce little that could fetch dollars in the 
U.S.A. or in hard currency areas, Most citizens have 
been taxed dry, and those who managed to save some- 
thing hoard it quietly in earthen pots or in iron safes. 
Indian investors have grown shy and sit up by the 
Indus- 
trial uncertainties, Jabour-capital frictions, political 
disharmony, fear of premature nationalisation of private 
enterprises, dread of heavier taxation have worked,, 
them into despondency. Were they in a better mood. @ 
they could start or enlarge factories and produce 4 
surplus that could be exported. For the present they 
refuse to oblige the Government with their money 
since their patriotism begins at home. 
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With no money at home and little ‘chance of 
getting much more from international sources, the 
Government of India has no other alternative but to 
induce foreign private individuals and banks to invest 
their money in Indian undertakings. They would not 
have a free field before them. They mere invited 
courteously but on business terms, They would receive 
no preferential treatment; they would have to take a 
‘majority of partners or share-holders among Indians, 
wand provide technical training for Indian employees; 
in case of future nationalisation, they would receive 
fair and adequate compensation; they would not remit 
profits and capital abroad except according to India’s 
ecntrol regulations on exchange. 

British and American capitalists hurried to express 
their deep appreciation of the kind invitation but the 
Stock-exchanges soon registered a slight depreciation. 
Foreign investors understand the cautious policy which 
‘the Government of India announced; if is quite normal 
though the treatment accorded to foreign capital 
varies from country to country, and there is no lack 
of moneyed people who take all sorts cf risks. 


Ireland 


The same Review observes: 


Eire walked out of the Commonwealth on Easter 
Monday. As she walked out, all the sisters big and 
small were there to wish her godspeed, and even 
Kritannia with matronly courtesy had a message of 
‘greeting and all good wishes,... holding in most grate- 
ful memory the services and sacrifices of the men and 
women who rendered gallant assistance to our cause 
and made a notable contribution to our victories. 
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Big sister India was there too, looking wistfcvL, at 
the little person who was so pertly walking c_t of 
the old home. 

Eire had long hesitated on the thresnold. She 
had used the Crown as ‘an external agent’, 3 ‘a 
bridge with the world’, over which Ulster might walk 
back to where she belonged. But Ulster bad p-oved 
obdurate and the bridge was dismantled. Jr cnnia 
looked on undismayed, and refused to change the came 
of North Ireland into Ulster; she will not medc.e in 
Irish affairs. Whether the move of the new Rerablic 
of Ireland will be profitable to the Irish excep. 1s a 
gain in self-respect is not very clear. Mr. du \zlera 
is not happy about it. Geographical situations and 
economic necessities impose on inescapable intcrpe- 
dendence between nations which is becoming set erer 
with modern developments. But the Irish are idezlisis 
and idealists are rare enough in our sorry wor. to 
command respect and sympathy. 


. The Western Question 


Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially : 


The picture of Aryan civilization whica aas-ent 
Indian literature, Vedic and post-Vedic, preserts tc us 
across tens of centuries is the picture of a moving and 
enlarging society, constantly growing rich m c¢: our 
and details as it gradvally spreads itself over the 
vast sub-continent of India. It is a spiritual story 
more than it is political. Political methods are, o! 
course, employed for expansion and for secur.ng social 
cohesion by a rein of law. But politics is cl seccnd- 
ary importance and is employed as the instrimez: of 
a spiritual principle which is broad enough, aid wrich 
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alone’ s capable, to circumvent the conflicts inherent 
in a =ocial situation showing wide disparities. More 
ofter politics merely gathers the rich harvest of a 
spiritual sowing which has laid the basis of a psycho- 
logical unity among the people. A spiritual unity 
becom2s now and then translated into its equivalent 
political form. Political supremacy changes hands in 
later times and passes to new peoples who originally 
stood dutside the Vedic tradition but later became its 
upholcers, Consider for example the Satavahanas of 
the Aadhra country who lead, from towards the close 
of.the Ist century B.C., a fresh spiritual and political 
revivu. from the South when the North lay in ruins 
under the blows of foreigners like the Yavanas, the 
Sakas, and the Pahlavas. Agiin these Yavanas, Sakas, 
and Sahlavas themselves enter Aryan society Jater on 
as feHen Kshatriyas (vide Alanusamhita), and stand 
guarc over Indian culture. 


‘The spiritual character of the Indian expan- 
sion is reflected very clearly in the Epics, 


Izdia has always paid more attention to the spiritual, 


side of life than to its political or economic aspects. 
But mm society this spiritual emphasis has sometimes 
been carried to a point where it has mesnt the 
upseting of a just balance between all its factors. 

The Epics, however, give us the picture of & 
balanzed polity, often very ideal it may be, where, 
though spirituality rules, real polities is never at ® 
disccant. Their emphasis on a spiritual conception of 
existeice distinguishes these Epics clearly from similar 
literature that arose elsewhere. They are not mere 
herolauds that is to say, tales in praise of war-lords 
and military adventurers, The AMfahcbharata says of 
itsel? that it is not only a dharmashastra (a book of 
concict for the achievement, in accordance with moral 
princgpies, of artha, power, and kama, pleasure) but 
also a muishashastra (a gospel of Liberation). It, of 
course, also calls itself a jaya (a tale of victory), but 
the :ale is one of religicus conquest. The Ramayana 
is net only a kavya (poem) but also an itthasa purana, 
whcse aim is to teach the fourfold aim of existence 
(dhsrma; artha, kama, and moksha) by means of apt 
stariss and illustrations. The Ramayana primarily sets 
itse! to the task of protraying ideal spiritual characters 
and an ideal civilization, ramarajya. 


In none of the Epics war and strife occupy 
the centre of the picture. Can we say the same 


thimg about similar compositions elsewhere? 


Rama is no political celebrity seeking military 
glory by exterminating peoples and layiag ccuntries in 
ruizs. He goes everywhere as a friend of the right- 
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eous and as a foe of the ungodly, the self-sufficient 
man, Rama’s character symbolizes power suborunated 
to spirituality. He humbles the pride of Parashurama 
but makes friends with the Nishada chieftain and the 
Shabari woman whose acceptance of the spiritual idea 
makes them part of a common culture. He destroys 
Ravana but puts in his place his brother Vibhishana. 
% is not always easy to sift fact from fiction, but can 
an open mind which does not approach history with 
preconceived notions dismiss this vast literature as 
pure fabrication? Is not the broad underlying fact 
sufficiently clear? It is a natural habit with us to 
explain things we do not know in terms of «those we 
do. It is inevitable; but it is also true that when facts 
demand of our intelligence that we rise acove our 
labitual conceptions we fail very often to do 80. 
Virochana regarded the Self he was taught as the body; 
it was a-natural idea. But to Indra it became ev.dent 
that such’a notion could not be reconciled with the 
teachings he had received. (It is interesting to specu- 
late if the story does not reflect actual history, at 
remote Vedic times, when masses of ‘natural’ men 
failed to grasp the pure spiritual idea and made 4 
travesty of it.) Rama has for this reason been regarded 
as a political conqueror by ‘enlightened’ scholarship. 
At the back of all such erudition are certain assump- 
tions which the present age has converted irto dogmas 
not open to question. There can be nothing beyond 
touch and sight, and no aim that is not political or 
economic. All else is unreal and bunkum. This 
philosophy explains the marked and constant tendency, 
that has been a characteristic of modern thought since 
Renaissance, to interpret a developed civilization, 2 
its true spiritual sense, in terms of human soceties. 
early and late, which have not awakened or find diffi- 
cult to awaken still to the root. conceptions of civiliza-~ 
tion and culture. Modern civilization, it seems, 1s 
irrevocably committed to the Aristotelian proposition 
that man is-a political animal. There is no evidence 
anywhere today of a superior cosception ruling society, 
In a modern society all that floats to the top is usually 
the scum and not its cream, 

-The great diversity of social conditions and peoples, 
the references to the Vratyas, Vrishalas, Andhras, 
Pulindas, Nishadas, Nagas and so on and to new popu- 
lar cults and beliefs that we find in later Vedic and 
post-Vedic J:terature, and all of which are included in 
a common society. tell unmistakably a long and 
exciting story of cultural integration, : 


Unity is established on the basis of a fresh, 
orientation of new beliefs and cults and ways of 
life, : 
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All this, however, is an inside story. A foreign 
question iif the real sense of the term faced India in 
an acute form, in recorded history, when the Achae- 
menian power and, shortly after, the Greeks, extended 
their operations across the Hindukush to the plains of 
the Indus and even beyond. These impacts proved 


momentous for humanity, but not in a political sense. ° 


The impacts from abroad, like those within, led to 
cultural developments which were far-reaching in their 
consequences. At first the familiar and easy responses 
arise. We find, on the one hand, some evidence of 
mimesis of the domirant political power, for example, 
of the Greek, in particular, in material externals like 
iecnography, coinage, J/political and administrative 


terminology and arrangements, but usually the res-. 


pouse takes the form of a narrow reactionism in face 
of the political and cultural danger. Society becomes 
rigid, status of women changes for the worse, and the 
orthodox party tries to establish an exclusive, total- 
itarian cult of Vedic ritualism and elaborates rules of 
ceremonial purity. Slavery and serfdom clearly appear. 
All these consequences are largely due to fear and 
necessity. It is futile to attribute them entirely to 
selfishness. But man is always looking for a devil on 
which he can foist all blame and fix his fate. 


The broad liberal spirit which had however 
gone deep into the roots of the society was far 
from dead. 


It had already come to form a Tradition of pure 
spirituality. It is reflected in the imperishable Upani- 
shadie story of Satyakama Jabala, whose mother, a 
maidservant at the houses of the wealthy, failed to 
answer her son’s question about his parenthood. But 
this damaging truth about himself which Satyakama 
related to his teacher, far from proving a bar to his 
discipleship, lifted him to the level of a true Brahmin 
in the eyes of the teacher and qualified him for the 
highest Knowledge. In the Epics, the philosophers 
declare that in early days there was no distinction of 
caste (brahmen idam jagat), and that caste arose later 
as a result of karma. The remark is significant 8s 
referring to an early homogeneous and simple society 
which became diversified and complex as time went on. 
Intermarriage and commensality still prevailed in epic 
times. Both the Epics and the early Buddhist litera- 
ture say that character and not birth or ceremonial 
puritv is the true test of caste. 
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The Birth of a Human Being 


Prof. Dr. D. K. De writes in the Ca cutta 
Homeopathic Medical College Magazne : 


A concentrated living force contained in a vey 
minute creature within man comes out from its tatser 
and enters its mother’s womb. Here by ils acuio. on 
maternal organism it sets up a reaction. The new 
environment within the maternal womb, recets o. the 
winute creature to struggle for its existance. ‘The 
increased life-force liberated from the minuse creature 
receives increased resistive forces of the erviron:acnt. 
The environments try to overpower the acting lit- orce 
but fails. The struggle for life of this litte cvesture 
within the uncongenial environments  become3 
constantly increased day by day with the imr ased 
expansion of life-force and with the consequeat ine~ti4e 
and modifications of form. 

For nearly ten four-weeks the minute livirg ce ture 
gradually develops into a large human body im.o reed 
in water within its mother’s womb and cu: of rum 
all. the outside world, Lungs were there but noi to reseive 
air to oxidise blood. Brain was there bui it could 
not get any impression on it to receive any sersction 
or to send any impulse to any organ or to any are. 
Heart was there actively doing its work tc circ lute 
blood through all the organs and tissues of its body. 
.There was life in it, still it should not be said a living 
human being as it -cannet live by its own life-[ re:. 
Its life is maintained by the impetus of the maternal 
blood circulating through the placenta whic¢i scts up 
foetal circulation and foetal heart beats. Recai-ing 
the impetus of the maternal blood the foetal hzart 
works according to the needs of its own bady. She 
life-force is maintained by the working of the ! eart 
and circulation of the blood up to the end of a ce tain 
period. 

The birth of the foetus is attended with the 
mechanism of Jabour. A tremendous pressure is exe~tcd 
by the maternal parts constituting the birth canal and 
the surrounding structures. Such an extraordi-ary 
effort is made by the mother to expell the fostus from 
the uterus that the mother becomes complezcly 
exhausted, and there may be damage to the mate~nal 
parts or the mother may collapse. But wha, hap: ens 
to the foetus as it is born? The foetal skul. bercnes 
compressed the skull bones overlap one another ind 
the soft. parts of the foetus are compressed tc a se “ere 
degree, but the foetus is born unwounded, and uwn- 
damaged, without any signs of pain and injury, A 
healthy human baby is born in the world. 

Now, air outside the maternal birth canal  get.ing 
free access to the respiratory passage of tae fo -tus 
inflates the lungs by its air pressure. The <ext 
moment there is reaction in the newborn baby. The ' 
elastic recoil of the lungs and contraction of ckest, 
forces the newborn baby to expell air from the lungs 
which has been taken in as an inspiration through the 
voice box which becomes evident for the firs time 95 
a sound, Repeated and interrupted efforts to e pel 
air forcibly from the lungs through the larynx prod ccs 
notes which are identified as the newborn baby’s cry. 
Afterwards the newborn baby occasionzlly crics 

It- relaxes its respiratory process, feel ng scm% 
interne! 


out. 
sort of unusual sensation within its body. Th: 
feeling originating in the blood circulation and refecre! 
‘9 the stomach, makes the baby cry. This it nethirg 
but one of the processes of forced expiration to keln 
pulmonary circulation to draw more blood ‘rom the 
right ventricle into the lungs due to lowering >f  in-ra- 
pulmonary air pressure. The volume of blood wkich 
has been sufficiently diminished through the excretory 
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aystem causes soine tissues and organs to recelve 
diminished nourishment with consequent spasms 1D 
some organs, especially the stomach causing hunger, 
pain and resulting in crying. The baby is to be fed 
with sufficient fluid to maintain the normal volume o! 
bicod when again harmony in the circulation returns 
relieving the tinusual but natural feeling originating in 
the atomach for the desire of liquid food. 
“Movements of limbs and contraction and relaxa- 
tion muscles in a baby cannot be considered as volun- 
tary the workings of the so-called voluntary muscles 
and other groups of muscles that are noticeable, may 
be due to the effects of 1eflex action within the body, 
but aot due to external stimuli. The contractions’ and 
relayations of all the muscles take place due to some 


internal feelings within the baby, which is directed by ~ 


the invisible inner-self. The only changes that are 
noticeable within the baby are in the circulatory system 
and the respiratory system. So it can be said that all 
the movements of the baby are due to these changes 
in ide blood circulation and respiration. But the flow 
‘of dlood and activity of the heart also depends upon 
the changes in respiration. But it is also true that 
the flow of blood can alter the respiratory activity. 
In ¢ baby whose mind is just growing, disturbances 1n 
the blood circulation can easily change the mode of 


resp_ratory activity to relieve some unusual feeling - 


within its system. F 

Mind in a baby is just developing after its birth 
witout any development of will-power. The move- 
menis of the baby are always involuntary. The s0- 
called voluntary muscles are not yet under the contro! 
of will. The movements cf the limbs and parts worked 
by their muscles depend on some internal changes 
within the muscles. These internal changes no doubt 
denend on the variations in the blood supply and the 
blocd flow within these muscles. The inner-self of the 
baby feels these changes and directs the heart and 
lungs to work in such relation between them that, the 
whoe body can be kept in a healthy state, though 
the dower of will has not yet developed in its mind. 

The newborn baby, placed under new environments 
in the world, react to external stimulus by altering the 
process of blood circulation and respiration. These 
freanent reactions within the baby are necessary for 
its survival and growth. Gradually the baby is trained 
toe co such acts by which it can develop its control 
over ‘the process of respiration and guide the heart to 
dc :ts work according to the needs of the different parts 
of te body. This training and controlling of the act 
of -espiration, practised unconsciously leads to the 
deveopment of willspower. Hereafter some muscles. 
which are repeatedly made to work by this change of 
resciratory activity, become the so-called voluntary 
muscles and those which are not noticed due to want 
knovledge as to their mode of action become the 
inycluntary muscles, 

Thus it is evident that the inner-self of the baby 
is trained by circumstantial influences to strugzle for 
its own existence by adopting same processes to modify 
itu respiratory activity for the harmonious working of 
the heart. The repetition of those processes teaches 
the baby to act with ease. Later on, this kind of 
revsated practice helps to develop the will-power to 
consrol] some of the mechanisms of bodily activity- 
Fores of external environments repeatedly acting on 
the baby make impressions on the brain by developing 
sensory and motor areas and the controlling areas for 
appication of will-power. But one who knows how to 
exert his will-power will be able to find out that he 
dos so by controlling the process of respiration. 

Environment is the greatest teacher to train the 
human being to develop its will-power. : 
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Revolution in. Astrology & Astronomy 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
MLR.A.S. (Lond.j, has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (eg. in England, America, Africa, China, Japan reas fe! 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner 0. 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 

RAJTYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 8rd Sept, 1946, and presliction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which bad been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers: and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power 

of Psnditji”’ Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—~"“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of ,calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—~On 
eeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words,” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K, Roy 
-f Patna High Court says :—"‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble 
linister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, saya :—‘The wonderful power of calculation and 
“antrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
. sonjhar State High Court, says :—'‘Panditji has bestowed the life ofmy almost dead son.’’ Mr, J.A. Lawrence, 
saka, Japan, writes :—‘‘I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
iifferent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. : 
“merica :—-“I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
_wved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—‘Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
‘ace with surprising exactness,” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
\frica :—“T_ had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr, B, J. 
‘ernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—"“I got marvellous effects from your 
<avachas on several occasions”, ete., etc. and many others, 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded, 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—lts wearer earns immense 
vealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
iim son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
‘2s, 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. . 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
services and. succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
his ig also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action. Rs. 34-2. 
‘The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
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ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICLL SOCIETY (Regd. 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far East ), 
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Albert Einstein: Scientist and Seer 
Leo Hirsch introduces Einstein to the reader 
a new light and gives a new interpretation 
his theorv of Relativity in Unity, Jan.-Feb., 
19: “é 


If we were to. take a world poll today, asking: What 
the greatest force in the world-today?, it is my belief 


ee an overwhelming majority of persons would say: 
- js atomic energy and the atomic bomb. The objective 
swer. however. would be that the greatest force in 
world today is the power of ideas, Ideas rule and 
winate our civilization today. For it was an idea born 
. the mind of the most brilliant scientist of our time 
hat really brought the possibility of atomic energy into 
ctuality and realization. ; 

Forty years have passed since Einstein first 
enunciated the principle that mass is not un- 
changeable, that mass and energy are but 
‘lifferent forms of the same basic stuff, that 

1atter can be converted into energy, and, con- 
versely, that energy can be converted imto 
iatter. He found the relationship to be such 
at it requires the conversion of only a very 
1all amount of matter to form a tremendous 
:mount of energy. If that energy could be 
‘berated in a short space of time, the result 
vould be a frightful explosion. 
In the fall of 1939, when a second World War was 
svitable, Einstein suggested to President Roosevelt the 
~ssibility of the atomic bomb. Roosevelt must have had 
_’ at confidence in Ein'stein’s theory and ability to have 
sired more than 2 billion dollars into an utterly untried 
-.ject. Ejinstein’s motive in projecting the atomic bomb 
-3 to convince Germany. in particular, that here was 
weapon that they could not combat and he thoughi that 
is would be the means of preventing the impending 
orld War. His intention was to hold a public demons- 
ition of this cosmic power and invite the representatives 
all the nations of the world to witness the preview and 
, outcome, For it was neither his nor President Roose- 
elt’s intention to first destroy Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
nd thus coerce the warring nations. 


He was profoundly impressed that the 
vorld presentation of this power, when the ato- 
aic bomb was once achieved, would make all 
rhe nations realize that we have reached a point 
vhere we can no longer afford war. The world 
‘s too small, the new atomic power too great. 


Einstein realized then as he realizes now that hence- 
orth war means for all of us a ruthless, indiscriminate 
sbiteration. He knows that Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
ire but the initial, tame intimations of what war in the 
aear future will mean. 

Who is this man who has added so much to man’s 
swowledge? It is Albert Einstein, the German Jew who 
sas become an Almerican citizen, a great moral leader as 
ell as a seer of science. He escaped the terrors and 
:quisitions of the Hitler regime that burned his books, 
onfiscated his property, and put a price on his head. 


-seen only in) flashes 





Shortly before World War II, he anticipated a bath of 
blood and fire. He firmly refused to lend himeelf{ to the 
military objectives of Nazism. War to him is a plague 
spot of civilization that must be abolished with the utmost 
speed: War seems to him senseless violence and a con- 
temptible, degrading thing that solves nothing. He saw 
in Fascist totalitarianism a brute altack on civilization 
and advocated resistance to such an evil force. 


He entered the temple of science not for the sake 
of science herself or because it offered the opportunity to 
display his particular genius, neither did he enter that 
temple to secure money returns; he entered so that he 
could bring more truth of the universe to his fellow men 
and to enable man to further harness the forces of nature 
to increase the general welfare. That is why we love him. 

What led Etnstein to the discovery of relativity? Tt 
was the new scientific method and technique which he 
helped to create—observation. experimentation, generali- 
zation, and interim report. The new science walks on 
two feet—theory and experiment, and continuous progress 
is made only by the use of both. To Einstein, research 
is search for more light and truth. He constantly search- 
ed for new ideas and examined the validity of those ideas 
already advanced. When he entered the scientific field. 
he realized there were certain accepted ideas, concepts. 
theories of the nineteenth century  phys‘cists. Their 
slogan was: Ne plus ultra—‘No more beyond.” Einstein 
soon found that beyond that slogan stretched out a vast 
sea, terrifying in its unimaginable depth. He not only 
doubted the validity of that slogan but immediately exten- 
ded the range of his thought to include that unknown 
see. He had the courage and audacity of a Columbus and 
the trained imagination that is able to take the creative 
leap into the unknown. 

From ihe very start, Einstein was attracted to the 
ideas of the whole, the universal; and the individual parts 
only interested him to the extent that they aided in the 
harmony and synthesis of the whole. The central idea 
of Finstein’s work, namely, the story of the atom, long 
occupied the minds of philosophers throughout the cen-- 
turies. He simply coordinated the best in others and 
added to them his own contribution. 


The positive contribution of Einstein is 
this; for the first time in_scientific history he 
established mathematical proofs that gave 
validity to the conception: of Relativity and thus 
opened the door to the release of atomic energy. 


The end result of Einstein’s thinking leaves the aver. 
age person bew.ldered. Not because it is so vague and 
difficult but because it is as yet so unfamiliar. Of course, 
one musi admit that, unless you are a mathematician and 
familiar with the intricacies of higher mathematics, you 
may not grasp the inner core of relativity. Newton’s 
concepts so familiar to us nlow, were also incomprehensible 
to the non-scientific mind when first put forward. Rela- 
livity muct be grasped slowly, imaginatively until what is 
becomes a_ positive part of our 
understanding. Patience, lime, and familiarity will con- 
fer understanding. Einstein firmly believed that “a new 
type of thinking is essential if mankind is to survive and 
move te ever higher levels of living.” Einstein’s theory 
has certainly enabled us to climb one rung higher in the 
ladder of thinking and living, 
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Einstein has time and again declared that through 
his studies of science, he has achieved an uncon queralile 
faith in the spiritual forces operating in the universe 
and in man; that, wherever he penetrated, he found Law 
and Order, and therefore he believes that the universe is 
friendly to man and not the result of chance; that evolu- 
tion is not a gamble, because, before certain elements of 
life come to a dead end, there are certain other superior 
elements so vital that they persist and carry evolution to 
ever higher reaches of perfection. 


While his mathematical equations resulted 
in the discovery of the tremendous power in the 
atom, they at the same time resulted in the 
knowledge that the human soul possesses even 
greater power to recreate the universe. The 
human soul can only be released and express its 
great, powers in the synthesis of fine human 
relationships. 


Tt is not a politician, nor a financier, nor a minister 
of religion, but Einstein who says: “In the light cf new 
knowledge, a world authority and an eventual world 
state are not just desirable in the name of brotherhood, 
they are necessary for survival—otherwise we face dis- 
aster.” 

What is/Einstcin’s religious belief and outlook? It 
certainly is not dogmatism or religiosity. Are religion 
and science irreconcilable to him? To the second ques- 
tion. his answer is a definite no. He says, however. that 
a great deal depends upon what is meant by science 
and religion. As I internret Einstein. religious goals to 
him are beyond science. For him. religion deals primarily 
with the ethical goals of human relationships. He believes 
that religious influence depends on its ability to divest 
jtself of superstition, dogmas, and mvthology. When 
religion accomplishes that goal, then religion and science 
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stand on common ground. His attitude .u duty 
that it must be in harmony with the End and true a 
that it must be integrated with the order in the univer 

Einstein has given up the idea «{ a personal C 
What does he give us back to take its place? Ci 
dence in man, in religious faith. and in ethical cane 
Is there anything left in the universe which corresp 
with the idea of divinity? Yes, unification of the m 
fold, grandeur of reason, which in its profoundest asp 
is ethical conduct. 

The god of Einstein is a 
spiritual universe, grandeur of 
duct. Is it possible to build a religion on this concep 
I would designate it as an Ethical Humanism. 1 
priests must become teachers of reason ane ethics. a) 
help to develop man’s spiritual resources. The functi 
of its prophets is to be exemplars of the ethical ide. 4 
and teachers of a living, ucting righteousness. Such i 
religion will be beyond all selfish ambitions, Such + 
religion must be in search of what is enduring in life. 
Does theology endure? Does speculation endure? Muct. 
more enduring are mercy, justice, and humility. When 
these are ignored. everything cracks up. Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity all seem to be cracking 
up in Palestine. As the world is today, with its uu- 
developed human nature, humanity itself is cracking ur 
Mercy. pity. peace, and love all pray for the emergenc 
of a New World, a better world. with man as its chil 
and core, integrating himself with the spiritual force 
in the universe. All of which is to say that the universe 
and its inhabitant, man. have a purpose, a purpose tha 
far transcends anything that we humans as yet know 
or can understand or believe. 

The requirements of Einstein’s religion are: 
above dogmatism and ceremonialism. (2) Search fu 
what is enduring and eternal. (3) Let man huild ¢ 
community and a social order in’ which these values are 
dominant. 


cemposite of faith in 
reason, and ethical ¢ 


(1) Ris: 











AN IDEAL 
PICK-ME-UP, 


i ‘Abraham Lincoln <«—- 


Alfred Stiernotte pays a glorious tribute in 
jour of Abraham Lincoln in Unity, Jan.- 
«y 1949: 

‘Every country has its own national heroes. England 
"speak of her Cromwell, Shakespeare, William Pitt, 
on, Wellington, Gladstone, and perhaps Churchill. 
‘ada may speak of Papineau and McKenzie who ly 

cir struggle for freedom breught about the rebellion 
1837, which finally Jed to Confederation; or of George 
“wn and Sir John A. MacDonald reaching a dvadlock 
"their policies and then sacrific:ng their partisan opi- 
ms to cement the foundations of Canadian coafedera- 


qn 
~, But there are times when national heroes break the 
“Sunds of their own nation, of the:r own culture. There 
+e times when they achieve a greatness which taus- 
“uds the limitations of their country, and by the strength 
ef their peculiar genius, they are able to raise the souls 
i{ weary generations, not only in their nation, but in 
othr nations as well. Such men, though born in one 
, nation, are not the. possession of that nation alone. They 
arc summit characters, they represent the height of the 
human spirit, they belong to the whole of mankind. 


Such a man was Abraham Lincoln. He did 
ot rise from the great and mighty of this earth. 
fe perpetuates the saga of all those great men 

yorn in humble circumstances, who ‘have made 
uheir way in the world in spite of these humble 
: wroundings, in spite of all obstacles. 


Lin -oln was born in a log cabin in Kentucky in 1809. 
He was poor enough to suit any democrat of any nation. 
He had the barest rudiments of Jearning. He educated 
himself by reading many English classics, including the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Aesop’s Fables By all stand- 
ards, he was a man of the people. He lived with them, 
knew their trials, knew their daily work, knew their hopes 

a’ I fears, knew the still sad music of humanity. 
There was always a robust rusticity about him coming 
& m his daily contact with elemental things. Fame and 
1 wer never took away from him his belief in the com- 
1 sn people, his great love for humanity, his mercy and 

« utleness for those in suffering. 
We see him in his early years as a rail-splitter, with 
3 gaunt and bony frame wielding tremendous blows 
vw the work in hand. Then we see him an obscure law- 
yt +. and a Whig member of the Illinois legislature. There 
. then no sign of his future greatness. As he ap- 
pr ached the age of fifty, hé was little known except as 
a cal politician in Illinois. 
Then a tremendous issue arose, an issue 
t wring the country apart between North and 
s th, an issue which thrust Lincoln into the 
Pelieht of public office, and carried him to 
2 highest position in the land. 
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This terrible issue was, as you know, the slavery ques- 
tion, The Northern states were opposed to slavery, wu-le tic 
Southern states were tor it. .As states were added tc 
the Union, the question arose as to whether these states 
would be free states or slave-owning states. I! you were 
to look at a map of the United States just betore the 
Civil War you would see in New England and around the 
Great Lakes a small area of free states. But all around 
them, extending 1o the South, and to the West, and io 
the North were slave-owning states. 

Im his famous debates w-th Douglas, Lincoln made 
his memorable speeches, and the following words have 
come down to challenge us in our own day, as they were 
a challenge in his: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I bel-eve 
this government cannol endure permanently, half slave anc 
half free. 1 do not expect the Union to be dissolved. 3 
do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it wilh 
cease to be divided. It w.ll become all one tng, or al: 
the other.” bth 

How true these words are! And the house of which 
Lincoln spoke may be anything. It may be a society, a 
party, a church; and it may be the whole wide world, 
This world of ours, in this day and age, cannot remain 
half slave and half free. Let us resolve that the whole 
world will become free, and will no longer remain half 
slave and half free. 

» Lincoln attempted to settle the issue between North 
and South by peaceful means. He was not an extreme 
abolitionist like Garrison. He was willing to tempor‘ze. 
But when the Republican Party carried him to the White 
House and he became the leader of the nation, the issue 
was thrust upon him and he had no recourse but war. 


He knew all the tragedy of this conflict be- 
tween brothers of one nation. He endured ai! 
the sufferings which such a civil war always 
entails. But out of the tragedy of this Civil 
War, there came things of beauty and power. 
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The New England titerary men- were inclined to be 
pedantic. To them, Lincoln was a mere illiterate son 
of the plains and the mountains, an obscure figure not 
deserving even their haughty glances, Walt Whitman 
was later to suffer the same treatment at the hands of 
that supercil‘ous critic, Stedman. But in spite of all the 
erudition and the cloistered leartling of these New Eng- 
laud -poets, and in spite of all their sneers at Lincoln, they 
could never produce a gem like the Getiysburg address, 
which will last as long as the English language is spoken 
on this earth. On this battlefield, Lincoln was able to 
compress into a few simple words-the beauty and the 
tragedy of the Civil War. 

Im his second inaugural address, as the war was 
drawing to a close, he spoke these words: “With malice 
teward none....let us strive on to finish the work, we 
are in....to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and a lasting peace, among ourselves, and with all 
nations’? What generosity and mercy are implied in his 
words: “With malice toward none”! . 

Lincoln was continuing this work of mercy, he was 
preparing for a peace of reconciliation when on April 
15th, 1865, he was foully murdered by John Wilkes 
pootm. aud thus came the end of that great, gaunt, 
gigantic figure, incarnating in itself so much of the virtues 
cf the common people. But the impact of Lincoln’s 
personality did not come to an end. The fact of his death 
threw light on his life. It threw the admiration and 
adoration of the world #n Abraham Lincoln. 

Walt Whitman cried his soul out in many of his 
poems and writings, as he bemoaned the loss of his cap- 
tain, Lincoln, Welt Whitman and Abraham Lincolx 
weve ic from * ° Luu wuwid. They were men of the 
people, with the same instinctive faith in the courage 
and the nobility of the people. They were free from 
all the subtlety of pedantic intellectuals. The middle 
class intéllectuals think that they will lead the people. 
They think that the working people are a vast, inchoate, 
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unthinking mass, requiring their special leadersh 
ministration to achieve their goals. 

Not so with Lincoln and Walt Whi 
They knew the intrinsic falsity of pedant 
tellectualism. They had a profound fal 
the potentialities of the common people. 
of the struggles and trials of the commor 
ple, arise great literature, and great art; 
men who are able to symbolize, to dramat 
their person, the conflicts -and tragedic 
millions. ; 

Such a man was Lincoln. And this is how W. 
speaks of his death: 

I repeat it—the grand deaths of the ri 

dramatic deaths of every nationality—are its most 
tant inheritance-value, in some respect beyond it 
ture and art. Is not here indeed the point und 
ali tragedy? the famous pieces of the Grecian 1 
—and all masters? Why if the old Greeks had ha 
man what trilogies of plays—what epics—would hay 
made out of him!——When centuries hence—- 
leading historians and dramatists seek for some | 
age, some special event, incisive enough to mark 4 
cut and mnemonize, this turbulent nineteenth cent 
ours,—something to close that gorgeous process 
Evropean feudalism, with all its pomp and caste-pre 
—something to identify with terrible identificath 
far the greatest revolutionary step in the history - 
United States—the absolute extirpation and eras 
siavery from the States—those historians will seek { 
for any point to serve more thoroughly their p 
than Abraham Lincoln’s death. 
_ ear tu the Muse—thrice dear to . National 
‘the whole human race—precious to this Union—pi 
to Dethocracy—unspeakably and forever precious 
first great Martyr Chief. 
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